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TO 
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The  reception  which  has  been  given  to  the  first 
edition  of  this  book  may  be  taken  as  showing  that  it 
supplied  a  real  want,  and  that,  notwithstanding  some 
manifest  defects,  it  has  been  found  to  be  useful.  The 
speedy  demand  for  a  second  edition  has  led  to  a  revi- 
sion, as  thorough  as  the  very  short  time  which  circum- 
stances allowed  for  it  has  made  possible.  And  I  trust 
that  I  have  made  considerable  improvements,  especi- 
ally in  the  early  part.  I  believe  that  I  have  done 
something  to  lessen  the  faults  which  followed  almost 
necessarily  from  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  first  written.  But  I  fear  that  they  may  still  be 
too  clearly  seen,  even  in  the  present  form  of  the 
work.  I  could  see  also  that  many  improvements 
might  have  been  made  in  the  maps,  especially  the 
earlier  ones.  But  a  thorough  revision  of  them  would 
have  needed  a  far  longer  time  than  could  just  now 
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be  given  to  the  work.  I  have  therefore  done  nothing' 
more  than  adapt  the  last  map  in  the  South-Eastern 
series  to  the  latest  arrangements  of  1880-1881. 
It  shows  how  unstable  a  thing  political  geography  is 
that  changes  of  this  kind  have  already  been  needed, 
both  in  the  map  and  in  the  text.  And  I  may  per- 
haps be  forgiven  if  I  hope  that  my  work  in  this  way 
may  not  yet  be  over. 


SOMERLEAZE,   WeLLS  : 

September  20, 1881. 
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It  is  now  several  years  since  this  book  was  begun. 
It  has  been  delayed  by  a  crowd  of  causes,  by  a 
temporary  loss  of  strength,  by  enforced  absence  from 
England,  by  other  occupations  and  interruptions  of 
various  kinds.  I  mention  this  only  because  of  tlie 
effect  which  I  fear  it  has  had  on  the  book  itself.  It 
has  been  impossible  to  make  it,  what  a  book  should, 
if  possible,  be,  the  result  of  one  continuous  effort. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  kindness  of  the  publishers 
allowed  the  early  part  to  be  printed  some  years  back 
has,  I  fear,  led  to  some  repetition  and  even  contradic- 
tion. A  certain  change  of  plan  was  found  unavoid- 
able. It  proved  impossible  to  go  through  tlie 
whole  volume  according  to  the  method  of  the  earlier 
chapters.  Instead  of  treating  Europe  as  a  whole,  I 
found  it  needful  to  divide  it  into  several  large  geo- 
graphical groups.  The  result  is  that  eacli  of  the 
later  chapters  has  had  to  go  over  again  some  small 
amount  of  ground  which  had  been  already  gone 
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over  in  the  earlier  chapters.  In  some  cases  later 
lights  have  led  to  some  changes  of  view  or  expres- 
sion. I  have  marked  these,  as  far  as  I  could,  in 
the  Additions  and  Corrections.  If  in  any  case  I 
have  failed  to  do  so,  the  later  statement  is  the  one 
which  should  be  relied  on. 

I  hope  tliat  I  have  made  the  object  of  the  work 
clear  in  the  Introductory  Chapter.  It  is  really  a 
very  humble  one.  It  aims  at  little  more  than  tracing 
out  the  extent  of  various  states  at  different  times, 
and  at  attempting  to  place  the  various  changes  in 
their  due  relation  to  one  another  and  to  their  causes. 
I  am  not,  strictly  speaking,  writing  history.  I  have 
little  to  do  with  the  internal  affairs  of  any  country. 
I  have  looked  at  events  mainly  with  reference  to 
their  effect  on  the  European  map.  This  has  led  to  a 
reversal  of  what  to  many  will  seem  the  natural  order 
of  things.  In  a  constitutional  history  of  Europe,  our 
own  island  would  claim  the  very  first  place.  In  my 
strictly  geographical  point  of  view,  I  believe  I  am 
right  in  giving  it  the  last. 

I  of  course  assume  in  the  reader  a  certain  elemen- 
tary knowledge  of  European  history,  at  least  as  much 
as  may  be  learned  from  my  own  Gteneral  Sketch. 
Names  and  things  which  have  been  explained  there  I 
have  not  thought  it  needful  to  explain  again.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  I  found  myself  far  more  compe- 
tent to  deal  witli  some  parts  of  the  work  than  with 
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Others.  No  one  can  take  an  equal  interest  in,  or 
have  an  equal  knowledge  of,  all  branches  of  so  wide  a 
subject.  Some  parts  of  the  book  will  represent  real 
original  research  ;  others  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  far 
less  thorough  way,  and  will  represent  only  know- 
ledge got  up  for  the  occasion.  In  such  cases  the 
reader  will  doubtless  find  out  the  difference  for 
himself.  But  I  have  felt  my  own  deficiencies  most 
keenly  in  the  German  part.  No  part  of  European 
history  is  to  me  more  attractive  than  the  early 
history  of  the  German  kingdom  as  such.  No  part  is 
to  me  less  attractive  than  the  endless  family  divisions 
and  unions  of  the  smaller  German  states. 

In  the  Slavonic  part  I  have  found  great  diflSculty 
in  following  any  uniform  system  of  spelling.  I  con- 
sulted several  Slavonic  scholars.  Each  gave  me 
advice,  and  each  supported  his  own  advice  by  argu- 
ments which  I  should  have  thought  unanswerable,  if 
I  had  not  seen  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  wholly 
different  advice  given  me  by  the  others.  When  the 
teachers  differ  so  widely,  the  learner  will,  I  hope,  be 
forgiven,  if  the  result  is  sometimes  a  Uttle  chaotic.  I 
have  tried  to  write  Slavonic  names  so  as  to  give 
some  approach  to  the  sound,  as  far  as  I  know  it.  But 
I  fear  that  I  have  succeeded  very  imperfectly. 

In  such  a  crowd  of  names,  dates,  and  the  like, 
there  must  be  many  small  inaccuracies.  In  the  case 
of  the  smaller  dates,  those  which  do  not  mark  the 
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great  epochs  of  history,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  get 
wrong  by  a  year  or  so.  Sometimes  there  is  an 
actual  difference  of  statement  in  different  authorities. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  difference  in  the  reckoning  of 
the  year.  For  instance,  In  what  year  was  Calais 
lost  to  England  ?  We  should  say  1558.  A  writer  at 
the  time  would  say  1557.  Then  again  there  is  no 
slip  of  either  pen  or  press  so  easy  as  putting  a  wrong 
figure,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  great  and  obvious 
dates,  or  again  when  the  mistake  is  very  far  wrong 
indeed,  there  is  no  slip  of  pen  or  press  so  likely  to  be 
passed  by  in  revision.  And  again  there  is  often 
room  for  question  as  to  the  date  which  should  be 
marked.  In  recording  a  transfer  of  territory  from 
one  power  to  another,  what  should  be  the  date 
given?  The  actual  military  occupation  and  the 
formal  diplomatic  cession  are  often  several  years 
apart.  Which  of  these  dates  should  be  chosen  ?  I 
have  found  it  hard  to  follow  any  fixed  rule  in  sucli 
matters.  Sometimes  the  military  occupation  seems 
the  most  important  point,  sometimes  the  diplomatic 
cession.  I  believe  that  in  each  case  where  a  question 
of  this  sort  might  arise,  I  could  give  a  reason  for  the 
date  which  has  been  chosen ;  but  here  there  has  been 
no  room  to  enter  into  discussions.  I  can  only  say 
that  I  shall  be  deeply  thankful  to  any  one  who  will 
point  out  to  me  any  mistakes  or  seeming  mistakes 
in  these  or  any  other  matters. 
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The  maps  have  been  a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 
I  somewhat  regret  that  it  has  been  found  needful 
to  bind  them  separately  from  the  text,  because  this 
looks  as  if  they  made  some  pretensions  to  the 
character  of  an  historical  atlas.  To  this  they  lay 
no  claim.  They  are  meant  simply  to  illustrate  the 
text,  and  in  no  way  enter  into  competition  either 
with  such  an  elaborate  collection  as  that  of  Spruner- 
Menke,  or  even  with  collections  much  less  elaborate 
than  that.  Those  maps  are  meant  to  be  com- 
panions in  studying  the  history  of  the  several 
periods.  Mine  do  not  pretend  to  do  more  than 
to  illustrate  changes  of  boundary  in  a  general  way. 
It  was  found,  as  the  work  went  on,  that  it  was 
better  on  the  whole  to  increase  the  number  of  maps, 
even  at  the  expense  of  making  each  map  smaller. 
There  are  disadvantages  both  ways.  In  the  maps 
of  South-Eastem  Europe,  for  instance,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  show  the  small  states  which  arose  in 
Greece  after  the  Latin  Conquest  at  all  clearly.  But 
this  evil  seemed  to  be  counterbalanced  by  giving  as 
many  pictures  as  might  be  of  the  shifting  frontier 
of  the  Eastern  Empire  towards  the  Bulgarian,  the 
Frank,  and  the  Ottoman. 

In  one  or  two  instances  I  have  taken  some  small 
liberties  with  my  dates.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
map  of  the  greatest  extent  of  the  Saracen  do- 
minion  shows   all    the    countries    which    were    at 
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any  time  under  the  Saracen  power.  But  there 
was  no  one  moment  when  the  Saracen  power  took 
in  the  whole  extent  shown  in  the  map.  Sind  and 
Septimania  were  lost  before  Crete  and  Sicily  were 
won-  But  «uch  a  view  as  I  have  given  seemed  on 
the  whole  more  instructive  than  it  would  have  been 
to  substitute  two  or  three  maps  showing  the  various 
10886.  and  gam8  at  a  few  yean.'  distance  from  one 
another. 

I  have  to  thank  a  crowd  of  friends,  includ- 
ing some  whom  I  have  never  seen,  for  many 
hints,  and  for  much  help  given  in  various  ways. 
Such  are  Professor  Pauji  of  Gottingen,  Professor 
Steenstrup  of  Copenhagen,  Professor  Romanes  of 
Corfu,  M.  J.-B.  Galiffe  of  Geneva,  Dr.  Paul  Turner 
of  Budapest,  Professor  A.  W.  Ward  of  Manchester, 
the  Eev.  H.  F.  Tozer,  Mr.  Ealston,  Mr.  MorfiU, 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  and  my  son-in-law  Arthur 
John  Evans,  whose  praise  is  in  all  South-Slavonic 
lands. 

SOMERLBAZS,   WeLLS  : 

December  16,  1880. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  work  which  we  have  now  before  us  is  to  trace    chap. 
out  the  extent  of  territory  which  the  different  states  - — r — ' 
and  nations  of  Europe  and  the  neighbouring  lands  have  of*ffi«tor?- 
held  at  different  times  in  the  world's  history,  to  mark  gnpi^^ 
the  different  boundaries  wliich  the  same  country  has 
had,  and  the  different  meanings  in  which  the  same  name 
has  been  used.     It  is  of  great  importance  carefully  to 
make  these  distinctions,  because  great  mistakes  as  to  the 
facts  of  history  are  often  caused  through  men  thinking 
and  speaking  as  if  the  names  of  different  countries,  say 
for  instance  England,  France,  Burgundy,  Austria,  have 
always  meant  exactly  the  same  extent  of  territory.  His- 
torical geography,  in  this  sense,  differs  from  physical 
geography,  which  regards  the  natural  features  of  the 
earth's  surface.  It  differs  also  from  studies  like  ethnology 
and  comparative  philology,  which  have  to  do  directly 
with  the  differences  between  one  nation  and  another,with 
their  movements  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another, 
and  with  the  relations  to  be  found  among  the  languages 
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CHAP,     spoken  by  them.  But,  though  historical  geography  is 
*— »^ — '  distinct  from  these  studies,  it  makes  much  use  of  them. 
For  the  physical  geography  of  a  country  always  has  a 
great  effect  upon  its  pohtical  history,  and  the  disper  • 
sions  and  movements  of  different  nations  are  exactly 
those  parts  of  history  which  have  most  to  do  with  fix- 
ing the  names  and  the  boundaries  of  different  coun- 
tries at  different  times.     England^  for  instance,  is,  in 
strictness,  the  land  of  the  Enghsh  wherever  they  may 
settle,   whether  in  their   old  home  on  the  European 
continent,  or  in  the  isle  of  Britain,  or  in  New  England 
beyond  the  Ocean.   But  the  extent  of  territory  which 
was  in  this  way  to  become  England  was  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  physical  circumstances  of  the  countries  in 
which  the  Enghsh  settled.    And  the  history  of  the  Eng- 
hsh nation  has  been  influenced,  above  all  things,  by  the 
fact  that  the  great  Enghsh  settlement  which  has  made 
the  Enghsh  name  famous  was  made  in  an  island.    But, 
when  England  had  become  the  name  of  a  distinct 
political  dominion,  its  meaning  was  hable  to  change  as 
that  dominion  advanced  or  went  back.    Thus  the  bor- 
ders of  England  and  Scotland  have  greatly  changed  at 
different  times,  and  forgetfulness  of  this  fact  has  led 
to  many  misunderstandings  in  reading  the  history  of 
the  two  countries.    And  so  with  all  otlier  cases  of  the 
kind  ;  the  physical  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  settle- 
ments of  the  different  nations  which  have  occupied  it, 
have  always  been  the  determining  causes  of  its  pohtical 
divisions.     But  it  is  with  the  pohtical  divisions  that 
historical  geography  has  to  deal  in  the  first  place. 
With  the  nature  of  the  land,  and  with  the  people  who 
occupy  it,  it  has  to  deal  only  po  far  as  they  have  in- 
fluenced the  political  divisions.    Our  present  business 
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in  short  is,  first  to  draw  the  map  of  the  countries     chap. 

with  which  we  are  concerned  as  it  appeared  after  each . — ' 

of  the  different  changes  which  they  have  gone  through, 
and  then  to  point  out  the  historical  causes  which  have 
led  to  the  changes  on  the  map.  In  this  way  we  shall 
always  see  what  was  the  meaning  of  any  geographical 
name  at  any  particular  time,  and  we  shall  thus  avoid 
mistakes,  some  of  which  have  often  led  to  really  im- 
portant practical  consequences. 

From  this  it  follows  that,  in  looking  at  the  geography  DiatmcUon; 
of  Europe  for  our  present  purpose,  we  must  look  first  grHphicai 
at  the  land  itself,  and  then  at  the  nations  which  occupy  cai  Namw. 
it.  And,  in  so  doing,  it  may  be  well  first  of  all 
to  distinguish  between  two  kinds  of  names  which  we 
jshall  have  to  use.  Some  names  of  countries  are  strictly 
geographical ;  they  really  mean  a  certain  part  of  the 
earth's  surface  marked  out  by  boundaries  which  cannot 
well  be  changed.  Others  simply  mean  the  extent  of 
country  which  is  occupied  at  any  time  by  a  particular 
nation,  an  extent  whose  boundaries  may  easily  be 
changed.  Thus  Britain  is  a  strictly  geographical 
name,  meaning  an  island  whose  shape  and  boundaries 
must  always  be  nearly  the  same.  England^  Scotland^ 
WaleSj  are  names  of  parts  of  that  island,  called  after 
different  nations  which  have  settled  in  it,  and  the 
boundaries  of  all  of  which  have  differed  greatly  at 
different  times.  Spain  again  is  the  geographical 
name  of  a  peninsula  which  is  almost  as  well  marked 
out  by  nature  as  the  island  of  Britain.  Castik^  Ara- 
gon^  Portugal^  are  political  names  of  parts  of  the 
peninsula  of  Spain.  They  are  the  names  of  states 
whose  boundaries  have  greatly  varied,  and  which 
have   sometimes  formed   separate  governments  and 
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CHAP,  sometimes  have  been  joined  together.^  Gaul  again 
^  is  the  geographical  name  of  a  country  which  is  not 
so  clearly  marked  out  all  round  by  nature  as  the 
island  of  Britain  and  the  peninsula  of  Spain,  but 
which  is  well  marked  on  three  sides,  to  the  norths 
south,  and  west.  Within  the  limits  of  Gaul,  names  like 
France^  Flander.%  Britanny^  Burgundy^  and  Aquitainej 
are  poUtical  names  of  pai'ts  of  the  country,  whose  limits 
have  varied  as  much  at  different  times  as  those  of  the 
different  parts  of  Britain  and  Spain.  This  is  the  differ- 
ence between  strictly  geograpliical  names  which  do  not 
alter  and  poUtical  names  which  do  alter.  No  doubt 
Gaul  sad  Britain  were  in  the  beginning  political  names^ 
names  given  to  the  land  from  those  who  occupied  it, 
just  as  much  as  the  names  France  and  England.  But 
the  settlements  from  which  those  lands  took  the  names 
of  Gaul  and  Britain  took  place  long  before  the  begin- 
ning of  trustworthy  history,  while  the  settlements  from 
which  parts  of  those  lands  took  the  names  of  France 
and  England  happened  in  times  long  after  trustworthy 
history  began,  and  for  which  we  are  therefore  ready 
with  dates  and  names.  Thus  Gaul  and  Britain  are  the 
oldest  received  names  of  those  lands ;  they  are  the 
names  which  those  lands  bore  when  we  first  hear 
of  them.  It  is  therefore  convenient  to  keep  them 
in  use  as  strictly  geographical  names,  as  always  mean- 
ing that  part  of  tlie  earth's  surface  which  they  meant 

^  In  modem  use  we  t^peak  of  Spain  as  only  one  part,  though 
much  the  larger  part,  of  the  peninsula,  and  of  PorUigal  as  another 
part.  But  this  simply  comes  from  the  accident  that,  for  some  cen- 
turies past,  all  the  other  Spanish  kingdoms  have  been  joined  under 
one  govei'nment,  while  Portugal  has  remained  separate.  In  speak- 
ing of  any  time  till  near  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  of  our  sera^ 
the  word  SjHtin  must  always  be  used  in  the  geographical  sense,  as 
the  name  of  the  whole  peninsula. 
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when  we  first  hear  of  them.  In  this  book  therefore,  chap. 
Oaul^  Britain^  Spain^  and  other  names  of  the  same  kind,  " — * — ' 
will  always  be  used  to  mean  a  certain  space  on  the 
map,  whoever  may  be  its  inhabitants,  or  whatever 
may  be  its  government,  at  any  particular  time.  But 
names  like  France^  England,  Castile,  will  be  used  to 
mean  the  territory  to  which  they  were  poUtically  ap- 
plied at  the  time  of  which  we  may  be  speaking,  a  terri- 
tory which  has  been  greater  and  less  at  different  times. 
Thus,  the  cities  of  Carlisle  and  Edinburgh  have  always 
been  in  Britain  since  they  were  built.  They  have 
sometimes  been  in  England  and  sometimes  not.  The 
•cities  of  Marseilles,  Geneva,  Strassburg,  and  Arras, 
have  always  been  in  Gaul  ever  since  they  were  built. 
They  have  sometimes  been  in  France  and  sometimes 
not,  according  to  political  changes. 

§  1.  Geographical  Aspect  of  Europe. 

Our  present  business  is  with  the  Historical  Geography 
•of  Europe,  and  with  that  of  other  parts  of  the  world 
•only  so  far  as  they  concern  the  geography  of  Europe. 
But  we  shall  have  to  speak  of  all  the  three  divisions 
of  the  Old  World,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  in  those 
parts  of  the  tliree  which  come  nearest  to  one  another, 
and  in  which  the  real  history  of  the  world  begins.  The  Mecu- 

terranean 

These  are  those  parts  of  all  three  which  lie  round  the  ^^^ 
Mediterranean  sea,  the  lands  which  gradually  came  to 
form  the  Empire  of  Eome.  In  these  lands  the  boundaries 
between  the  three  great  divisions  are  very  easily  marked. 
Modem  maps  do  not  all  place  the  boundary  between 
Europe  and  Asia  at  the  same  point ;  some  make  the 
river  Don  the  boundary  and  some  the  Volga.  But 
this  question  is  of  little  importance  for  history.   In  the 
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CHAP,  earliest  historical  times,  when  we  have  to  do  only  with 
— • — '  the  countries  round  the  Mediterranean  sea,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  how  much  is  Europe  and  how  much  is 
Asia  and  Africa.  Europe  is  the  land  to  the  north  of 
the  Mediterranean  sea  and  of  the  great  gulfs  which 
run  out  of  it.  If  an  exact  boundary  is  needed  in  the 
barbarous  lands  north  of  the  Euxine,  the  mouth  of 
Tanais  or  Don  is  clearly  the  boundary  which  should 
be  taken«  In  all  these  lands  the  Mediterranean  and 
its  gulfs  divide  Europe  from  Asia.  But  the  northern 
parts  of  the  two  continents  really  form  one  geogra- 
phical whole,  the  boundary  between  tliem  being  one 
merely  of  convenience.  A  vast  central  mass  of  land, 
stretching  right  across  the  inland  parts  of  the  two 
continents,  sends  forth  a  system  of  peninsulas  and 
islands,  to  the  north  and  south.  And  it  is  in  the  pen- 
insular lands  of  Europe  that  European  history  begins. 
Alike  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  the  southern  or  penin- 
sular part  of  the  continent  is  cut  off  from  the  central 
mass  by  a  mountain  chain,  which  in  Europe  is  nearly  un- 
rhe  penin-  broken.  Thus  the  southern  part  of  Europe  consists  of 
Kuropeand  the  thrcc  great  peninsulas  of  Spain^  Italy ^  and  what 
we  may,  in  a  wide  sense,  call  Greece.  These  answer 
in  some  sort  to  the  tliree  great  Oceanic  peninsulas  of 
Asia,  those  of  Arabia^  India ^  and  India  beyond  the 
Gaiufes,  But  the  part  of  Asia  which  has  historically 
had  most  to  do  with  Europe  is  its  Mediterranean  pen- 
insula, tlie  land  known  as  Asia  Mimrr,  In  the  nortli- 
em  part  of  each  continent  we  find  another  system  of 
great  gulfs  or  inland  seas;  but  those  in  Asia  have 
been  hindered  by  the  cold  from  ever  being  of  any 
importance,  wliile  in  Europe  the  Baltic  sea  and  the 
gulfs  whicli  run  out  of  it  may  be  looked  on  as  forming 
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a  kind  of  secondary  Mediterranean.    We  may  thus    chap. 


say  that  Europe  consists  of  two  insular  and  penin-  ^ 
sular  regions,  north  and  south,  with  a  great  unbroken 
mass  of  land  between  them.     But  there  are  some  parts 
of  Europe  which  seem  as  it  were  connecting  links  be- 
tween the  three  main  divisions  of  the  continent.   Thus 
we  said  that  the  three  great  peninsulas  are  cut  off 
from  the  central  mass  by  a  nearly  unbroken  mountain 
chain.    But  the  connexion  of  the  central  peninsula, 
that  of  Italy,  with  the  eastern  one  or  Greece,  is  far 
closer  than  its  connexion  with  the  western  one,  or 
Spain.     Italy  and  Spain  are  much  further  apart  than 
Italy  and  Greece,  and  between  the  Alps  and  the  Pyre- 
nees the  mountain  chain  is  nearly  lost.     We  might 
almost  say  that  a  piece  of  central  Europe  breaks  through 
at  this  point  and  comes  down  to  the  Mediterranean. 
This  is  the  south-eastern  part  of  Gaul ;  and  Gaul  may  in 
this  way  be  looked  on  as  a  land  which  joins  together  the 
central  and  the  southern  parts  of  Europe.     But  this  is 
not  all ;  in  the  north-western  corner  of  Europe  lies  that 
great  group  of  islands,  two  large  ones  and  many  small, 
of  which  our  own  Britain  is  the  greatest.     The  British 
islands  are  closely  connected  in  their  geography  and 
history  with  Gaul  on  one  side,  and  with  the  islands 
and  peninsulas  of  the  North  on  the  other.     In  this  way 
we  may  say  that  all  the  three  divisions  of  Europe  are 
brought  closely  together  on  the  western  side  of  the 
continent,  and  that  the  lands  of  Gaul  and  Britain  are 
the  connectinor  links  which  bind  them  together. 

§  2.  Effect  of  Geography  on  Ilistory. 

Now  this  geographical  aspect  of  the  chief  lands  of  Beginning 
Europe  has  had  its  direct  effect  on  their  history.    We  Si  the  '^ 
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CHAP,  might  almost  take  for  granted  that  the  history  of  Europe 
European  should  begin  in  the  two  more  eastern  among  the  three 
peniDBuiaa.  gj-^at  southem  peninsulas.  Of  these  two,  Italy  and 
Greece,  each  has  its  own  character.  Greece,  though  it 
is  the  part  of  Europe  which  lies  nearest  to  Asia,  is  in  a 
certain  sense  the  most  European  of  European  lands. 
The  characteristic  of  Europe  is  to  be  more  full  of  penin- 
sulas and  islands  and  inland  seas  than  the  rest  of  the  Old 
charactei-  World.  And  Greccc,  the  peninsula  itself  and  the  neigh- 
Greece  ;  bouring  lands,  are  fuller  of  islands  and  promontories 
and  inland  seas  than  any  other  part  of  Europe.  On 
the  other  hand,  Italy  is  the  central  land  of  all  southem 
Eiirope,  and  indeed  of  all  the  land  round  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  was  therefore  only  natural  that  Greece 
should  be  the  part  of  Europe  in  which  all  that  is  most 
distinctively  European  first  grew  up  and  influenced  other 
lands.  And  so,  if  any  one  land  or  city  among  the  Medi- 
of  Italy.  terranean  lands  was  to  rule  over  all  the  rest,  it  is  in  Italy, 
as  the  central  land,  that  we  should  naturally  look  for 
the  place  of  dominion.  The  destinies  of  the  two  penin- 
sulas and  their  relations  to  the  rest  of  the  world  were 
thus  impressed  on  them  by  their  geographical  position. 
If  we  turn  to  recorded  history,  we  find  that  it  is  a 
working  out  of  the  consequences  of  these  physical  facts. 
Greece  was  the  first  part  of  Europe  to  become  civilized 
and  to  play  a  part  in  history ;  but  it  was  Italy,  and  in 
Italy  it  was  the  most  central  city,  Rome,  which  came 
to  have  the  dominion  over  the  civihzed  world  of  early 
times — that  is,  over  the  lands  around  the  Mediter- 
ranean. These  two  peninsulas  have,  each  in  its  own 
way,  ruled  and  influenced  the  rest  of  Europe  as  no 
other  parts  have  done.  All  the  other  parts  have  been, 
in  one  way  or  another,  their  subjects  or  disciples.    The 
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effect  of  the  geographical  position  of  these  countries  is  chaf. 
also  marked  in  the  stages  by  which  Rome  advanced  ^^^^  ]^ 
to  the  general  dominion  of  the  Mediterranean  lands,  f^^^ 
She  first  subdued  Italy ;  then  she  had  to  strive  for 
the  mastery  with  her  great  rival  Carthage,  a  city 
which  held  nearly  the  same  central  position  on  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  which  she  herself 
did  on  the  northern.  Then  she  subdued,  step  by  step, 
the  peninsulas  on  each  side  of  her  and  the  other  coast 
lands  of  the  Mediterranean — ^European,  Asiatic,  and 
African.  Into  the  central  division  of  Europe  she  did  not 
press  far,  never,  having  any  firm  or  lasting  dominion 
beyond  the  Ehine  and  the  Danube.  Into  Northern  Eu- 
rope, properly  so  called,  her  power  never  reached  at  all. 
But  she  subdued  the  lands  which  we  have  seen  act  as 
a  kind  of  connecting  link  between  the  different  parts  of 
Europe,  namely  Gaul  and  the  greater  part  of  Britain. 
Thus  the  Eoman  Empire,  at  its  greatest  extent,  con- 
sisted of  the  lands  round  the  Mediterranean,  together 
with  Gaul  and  Britain.  For  the  possession  of  the  Medi- 
terranean lands  would  have  been  imperfect  without  the 
possession  of  Gaul,  and  the  possession  of  Gaul  naturally 
led  to  the  possession  of  Britain. 

In  this  way  the  early  history  of  Greece  and  Italy,  Effect  of 
and  the  formation  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  were  affected  graj^iicai 

,  pontioQ  of 

by  the  geographical  character  of  the  countries  them- 
selves. The  same  was  the  case  with  the  other  European 
lands,  when  they  came  to  share  in  that  importance  which 
once  belonged  to  Greece  and  Italy  only.  Thus  Gter-  Germany, 
many,  as  being  the  most  central  part  of  Europe,  came 
at  one  time  to  fill  something  hke  the  same  position 
which  Italy  had  once  held.  It  came  to  be  the  country 
which  had  to  do  with  all  parts  of  Europe,  east,  west, 
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north,  and  south,  and  even  to  be  a  ruling  power  over 
,  some  of  them.     So,  as  France  became  the  chief  state  of 

France,  ' 

Gaul,  it  took  upon  it  something  like  the  old  position  of 
Gaul  as  a  means  of  communication  between  the  differ- 
Jpj*tt  and  ent  parts  of  Western  Europe.  Meanwhile,  as  the  Scan- 
lavia.  dinavian  and  Spanish  peninsulas  are  both  cut  off  in  a 
marked  way  from  the  mainland  of  Europe,  each  of 
them  has  often  formed  a  kind  of  world  of  its  own» 
having  much  less  to  do  with  other  countries  than  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Italy  had.  The  same  was  for  a  long 
time  the  case  with  our  own  island.  Britain  was  looked 
on  as  lying  outside  the  world. 

Thus  the  geographical  position  of  the  European 
lands  influenced  their  history  while  their  history  was 
still  purely  European.  And  when  Europe  began  to  send 
forth  colonies  to  other  continents,  the  working  of  geo- 
graphical causes  came  out  no  less  strongly.  Thus  the 
position  of  Spain  on  the  Ocean  led  Portugal  and  Castile 
to  be  foremost  among  the  colonizing  nations  of  Europe. 
For  the  same  reason,  our  own  country  was  one  of  the 
chief  in  following  their  example,  and  so  was  France  also 
for  a  long  time.  Holland  too,  when  it  rose  into  impor- 
tance, became  a  great  colonizing  power,  and  so  did  Den- 
rhe  coio-     mark  and  Sweden  to  some  extent.  But  an  Italian  colony 

liring  •' 

lowers.  beyond  the  Ocean  was  never  heard  of,  nor  has  there 
ever  been  a  German  colony  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
there  have  been  Spanish  and  Englisli  colonies.  Mean- 
wliile,  the  north-eastern  part  of  Europe,  which  in  early 
times  was  not  known  at  all,  lias  always  lagged  behind 
the  rest,  and  has  become  of  importance  only  in  later 
times.  This  is  mainly  because  its  geographical  position 
has  almost  wholly  cut  it  off  both  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  from  the  Ocean. 
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Thus  we   see  how,   in   all   these  ways,   both  in     chap. 
earlier  and  in  later  times,  the  history  of  every  country  ^ — ^ — • 
has  been  influenced   by  its  geography.     No   doubt 
tlie  history  of  each  country  lias  also   been  largely 
influenced  by  the  disposition  of  the  people  who  have 
settled  in  it,  by  what  is  called  the  national  character,  inflaence 

.  ,  ,  of  national 

But  then  the  geographical  position  itself  has  often  character. 
had  something  directly  to  do  with  forming  the  national 
character,  and  in  all  cases  it  has  had  an  influence 
upon  it,  by  giving  it  a  better  or  a  worse  field  for  work- 
ing and  showing  itself.  Thus  it  has  been  well  said  that 
neither  the  Greeks  in  any  other  country  nor  any 
other  people  in  Greece  could  have  been  what  the 
Greeks  in  Greece  really  were.  The  nature  of  the 
country  and  the  nature  of  tlie  people  helped  one 
another,  and  caused  Greece  to  become  all  that  it  was 
in  the  early  times  of  Europe.  It  is  always  useful  to 
mark  the  points  both  of  likeness  and  unlikeness  of  the 
different  nations  whose  history  we  study.  And  of  this 
likeness  and  unlikeness  we  shall  always  find  that  the 
geographical  character,  though  only  one  cause  out 
of  several,  is  always  one  of  the  chief  causes. 

^  3.  Geographical  Distribution  of  Races. 

Our  present  business  then  is  with  geography  as  in- 
fluenced by  history,  and  with  history  as  influenced  by 
geography.  With  ethnology,  with  the  relations  of  na- 
tions and  races  to  one  another,  we  have  to  deal  only  so 
far  as  they  form  one  of  the  agents  in  history.  And  it 
will  be  well  to  avoid,  as  far  as  may  be,  all  obscure  or 
controverted  points  of  this  kind.  But  the  great  results 
of  comparative  philology  may  now  be  taken  for  granted, 
and  a  general  view  of  the  geographical  disposition  of 
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CHAP,     the  great  European  races  is  needful  as  an  introduction 
' — • — '  to  the  changes  which  historical  causes  have  wrought 
in  the  geography  of  the  several  parts  of  Europe. 

In  European  ethnology  one  main  feature  is  that 
the  population  of  Europe  is,  and  from  the  very  b^n- 
nings  of  history  has  been,  more  nearly  homogeneous, 
at  least  more  palpably  homogeneous,  than  that  of  any 
other  great  division  of  the-  world.  Whether  we  look 
at  Europe  now,  or  whether  we  look  at  it  at  the  earliest 
times  of  wliich  we  have  any  glimmerings,  it  is  pre- 
JjfJJjP^  *"  eminently  an  Aryan  continent.  Every thhig  non- Aryan 
<»atinent.    ^g  ^^  ^^^^q  marked  as  exceptional.     We  cannot  say 

this  of  Asia,  where,  among  several  great  ethnical  ele- 
ments, none  is  so  clearly  predominant  as  the  Aryan 
element  is  in  Europe.  There  are  in  Europe  non- Aryan 
elements,  both  earUer  and  later  than  the  Aryan  settle- 
ment ;  but  they  have,  as  a  rule,  been  assimilated  to  the 
Non-Aiyan  i^rcvaiUnff  Aryan  mass.     The  earher  non- Aryan  ele- 

remnants.      ^  .  ... 

ment  consists  of  the  remnants  wliich  still  remain  of 
the  races  which  the  Aryan  settlers  found  in  Europe, 
and  which  tliey  either  exterminated  or  assimilated  to 
themselves.  The  later  elements  consist  of  non-Aryan 
races  which  liave  made  tlieir  way  into  Europe  within 
historical  times,  and  in  their  case  the  work  of  assimila- 
tion has  been  much  less  complete.  It  follows  almost 
naturally  from  the  position  of  Europe  that  tlie  primae- 
val non-Aryan  element  has  survived  in  the  west  and  in 
the  north,  while  the  later  or  intrusive  non-Aryan  ele- 
ment has  made  its  way  into  the  east  and  the  south.  In 
the  mountains  of  the  western  peninsula,  in  the  border 
lands  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  the  non-Aryan  tongue 
of  the  Basijue  still  survives.  In  the  extreme  nortli 
of  Europe  the  non-Aryan  tongue  of  the  Fitis  and 
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Laps  still  survives.  The  possible  relations  of  these  chap. 
tongues  either  to  one  another  or  to  other  non- Aryan  ^ — « — 
tongues  beyond  the  bounds  of  Europe  is  a  question  of 
purely  philological  concern,  and  does  not  touch  histo- 
rical geography.  But  historical  geography  is  touched 
bylhe  probability,  rising  almost  to  moral  certainty, 
that  the  isolated  populations  by  whom  these  primitive 
tongues  are  still  spoken  are  mere  remnants  of  the  pri- 
mitive races  which  formed  the  population  of  Europe  at 
the  time  when  the  Aryans  first  made  their  way  into 
that  continent.  Everything  tends  to  show  that  the 
Basques  are  but  the  remnant  of  a  great  people  whom 
we  may  set  down  with  certainty  as  the  proe- Aryan 
inhabitants  of  Spain  and  a  large  part  of  Gaul,  and 
whose  range  we  may,  with  great  probability,  extend  Extent  of 

tiio 

over  Sicily,  over  part  at  least  of  Italy,  and  perhaps  as  far  Baaqueau 
north  as  our  own  island.  Their  possible  connexion  with 
the  early  inhabitants  of  northern  Africa  hardly  concerns 
us.  The  probability  that  they  were  themselves  preceded 
by  an  earUer  and  far  lower  race  concerns  us  not  at 
all.  The  earliest  historical  inhabitants  of  south-western 
Europe  are  those  of  whom  the  Basques  are  the  sur- 
viving remnant,  those  who,  under  the  names  of  Ibe- 
rians and  Ligurians^  fill  a  not  unimportant  place  in 
European  history. 

When  we  come  to  the  Aryan  settlements,  we  cannot  order  of 
positively  determine  which  among  the  Aryan  races  of  seiuementa 
Europe  were  the  earhest  settlers  in  point  of  time.   The 
members  of  the  great  race  which,  in  its  many  subdivi- 
sions, contains  the  Greeks^  the  Italians^  and  the  nations  Greeka  and 
more  immediately  akin  to  them,  are  tlie  first  among 
the  European  Aryans  to  show  themselves  in  the  hght 
of  history ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
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CHAP,     they  were  actually  the  first  in  point  of  settlement. 

— ^ — '  It  may  be  that,  while  they  were  pressing  through 
the  Mediterranean  peninsulas  and  islands,  the  Celtti 
were  pushing  their  way  through  the  soUd  central 
land  of  Europe.  The  Celts  were  clearly  the  vanguard 
of  the  Aryan  migration  within  their  own  range,  the 
first  swarm  which  made  its  way  to  the  shores  of 
the  Ocean.  Partially  in  Spain,  more  thoroughly  in 
Gaul  and  the  British  Islands,  they  displaced  or  assimi- 
lated the  earlier  inhabitants,  who,  under  their  pressure 
and  that  of  later  conquerors,  have  been  gradually 
shut  up  in  the  small  mountainous  region  which  they 
still  keep.  Of  the  Celtic  migration  we  have  no  his- 
torical accounts,  but  all  probability  would  lead  us  to 
think  that  the  Celts  whom  in  historic  times  we  find 
on  the  Danube  and  south  of  the  Alps  were  not  emi- 
grants who  had  followed  a  backward  course  from  the 
great  settlement  in  Transalpine  Gaul,  but  rather  detach- 
ments which  had  been  left  beliind  on  the  westward 
journey.  Without  attempting  to  settle  questions  as  to 
the  traces  of  Celtic  occupancy  to  be  found  in  other 
lands,  it  is  enough  for  our  purpose  that,  at  the  begin- 
nings of  their  history,  we  find  the  Celts  tlie  chief 
inhabitants  of  a  region  stretching  from  the  -^sis  to 
the  furthest  known  points  of  Britain.  Gaul,  Cisalpine 
and  Transalpine,  is  their  great  central  land,  though 
even  here  tliey  are  not  exclusive  possessors ;  they  share 
the  land  Avith  a  non-Aryan  remnant  to  the  south-west, 
and  with  the  next  wave  of  Aryan  new-comers  to  the 
north-east. 

The  settlements  of  these  two  great  Aryan  races 
come  before  authentic  history.  After  them  came  the 
Teutonic  races,  wliich  pressed  on  the  Celts  from  the 
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east ;  and  in  their  wake,  to  judge  from  their  place  on    chap. 


the  map,  must  have  come  the  vast  family  of  the  ^^ — r — - 
Slavonic  nations.  But  the  migrations  of  the  Teutons  Teutons 
and  Slaves  come,  for  the  most  part,  witliin  the  range 
of  recorded  history.  Our  first  glimpse  of  the  Teutons 
shows  them  in  their  central  German  land,  already 
occupying  both  sides  of  the  Bhine,  though  seemingly 
not  very  old  settlers  on  its  left  bank.  The  long 
wanderings  of  the  various  Teutonic  and  Slavonic 
tribes  over  all  parts  of  central  Europe,  their  settle- 
ments in  the  southern  and  western  lands,  are  all 
matters  of  history.  So  is  the  great  Teutonic  settle- 
ment in  the  British  islands,  which  partly  exterminated, 
partly  assimilated,  their  Celtic  inhabitants,  so  as  to 
leave  them  as  mere  a  remnant,  though  a  greater  rem- 
nant, as  they  themselves  had  made  the  Basques.  And, 
as  the  process  which  made  the  north-western  islands 
of  Europe  Teutonic  is  a  matter  of  history,  so  also 
are  the  later  stages  of  the  process  which  made 
the  northern  peninsulas  Teutonic.  But  it  is  only  the 
later  stages  wliich  are  liistorical ;  we  know  that  in 
the  strictly  Scandinavian  peninsula  the  Teutonic  inva- 
ders displaced  non- Aryan  Fins ;  we  have  only  to  guess 
that  in  the  Cimbric  Chersonesos  they  displaced  Aryan 
Celts.  But  beyond  the  Teutons  and  Slaves  Hes  yet  Lithua- 
another  Aryan  settlement,  one  which, in  a  purely  philo- 
logical view,  is  the  most  interesting  of  all,  the  small  and 
fast  vanishing  group  wliich  still  survives  in  Lithuania 
and  the  neighbouring  lands.  Of  these  there  is  historically 
really  nothing  to  be  said.  On  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Baltic  we  find  people  whose  tongue  comes  nearer  than 
any  other  European  tongue  to  the  common  Aryan 
model ;  but  we  can  only  guess  either  at  the  date  when 


numB. 
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CHAP,     they  came  thither  or  at  the  road  by   which  they 

^* — ^ — '  came. 

These  races  then,  Aryan  and  non- Aryan,  make  up 
the  immemorial  population  of  Europe.  The  remnants 
of  the  older  non- Aryan  races,  and  the  successive  waves 
of  Aryan  settlement,  are  all  immemorial  facts  which  we 
must  accept  as  the  groundwork  of  our  history  and  our 
geography.  They  must  be  distinguished  from  other 
movements  which  are  strictly  matters  of  written  history. 

Movements  both  movcmcuts  amoug  the  Aryan  nations  themselves 

ySym  *  and  later  intrusions  of  non-Aryan  nations.  Thus  the 
Greek  colonies  and  the  conquests  of  the  hellenized 
Macedonians  hellenized  large  districts  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  partly  by  displacement,  partly  by  assimi- 
lation. Tlie  conquests  of  Home,  and  the  Teutonic 
settlements  within  tlie  Roman  Empire,  brought  about 
but  little  in  the  way  of  displacement,  but  a  great  deal 
in  the  way  of  assimilation.  The  process  indeed  was 
opposite  in  the  two  cases.  The  Roman  conqueror 
assimilated  the  conquered  to  himself;  the  Teutonic 
conqueror  was  himself  assimilated  by  those  whom 
he  conquered.  Britain  and  tlie  Rhenish  and  Danubian 
lands  stand  out  as  marked  exceptions.  The  Slavonic 
settlements  in  the  East  wrought  far  more  of  displace- 
ment than  tlie  Teutonic  settlements  in  the  West.  Vast 
regions,  once  lUyrian  or  Thracian — that  is,  most  likely^ 
more  or  less   nearly   akin  to  the  Greeks — are  now 

Lauriiitru-  whoUv  Slavouic.  Lastlv  come  the  incursions  on  Euro- 

sionof  -^  •' 

Non-Aryan  pean  lands  made  by  non- Aryan  settlers  in  historic  times. 

races.  ^  .... 

Their  results  have  been  widely  different  in  different 

Semitic.      cascs.     The   Semitic  Saraceih^-  settled   in  Spain   and 

Sicily,  bringing  with  tliem  and  after  them  their  African 

converts,  men  possibly  of  originally  kindred  race  with 
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the  first  inhabitants  both  of  the  peninsula  and  of  the    chap. 
island.  These  non-Aryan  settlers  have  vanished.   The   "^ — r — ' 
displacement  of  large  bodies  of  them  is  a  fact  of  com- 
paratively recent  history,  but  it  can  hardly  fail  that 
some  degree  of  assimilation  must    also  have  taken 
place.     Then  come  the  settlements,  chiefly  in  eastern 
Europe,  of  those  nations  which  we  may  group  to- 
gether as  Turanian.   We  need  not  discuss  the  abstract 
propriety  of  that  name ;  for  our  purposes  it  is  a  con- 
venient negative  name    for   whatever  in    European 
and  Western   Asiatic  history  is  neither  Aryan  nor 
Semitic.     Among  Turanian  invaders  in  this  sense,  the 
Huns  of  Attila  have  left  only  a  name.     The  more 
lasting  settlement  of  the  Avars  has  vanished,  how 
far  by  displacement,  how  far  by  assimilation,  it  might 
be  hard  to  say.    Chazars^  Patzinaks,  a  crowd  of  other 
barbarian  races,  have  left  no  sign  of  their  presence. 
The  Bulgarians,  originally  Turanian  conquerors,  have  TnranUn 
been  assimilated  by  their  Slavonic  subjects.      The 
Finnish  Magyars  have  received  a  pohtical  and  reli- 
gious assimilation ;  their  kingdom  became  a  member 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Christian  Europe,  though 
they  still  keep  their  old  Turanian  language.      The 
latest  intruders  of  all,  the  Ottoman  Turks,  still  remain 
as  they  were  when  they  first  came,  aUens  on  Aryan 
and  Christian  ground.     But  here  again  is  a  case  of 
assimilation  the  other  way  ;   the  Ottoman  Turks  are 
an  artificial  nation  which  has  been  kept  up  by  the 
constant  incorporation  of  European  renegades  who 
have  thrown   aside  the  speech,  the  creed,  and  the 
civilization,  of  Europe. 
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'  CHAPTER  n. 

GREECE  AND  THE  GREEK  COLONIES. 

§  1.  The  Eastern  or  Greek  Peninsida. 

CHAP.  The  Historical  Geography  of  Europe,  if  looked  at  in 
' — '- — '  chronological  order,  must  begin  with  the  most  eastern 
isUcs  of  the  of  the  three  peninsulas  of  Southern  Europe.  Here  the 
peninsaia.  history  of  Europc,  and  the  truest  history  of  the  world, 
began.  It  was  in  the  insular  and  peninsular  lands  be- 
tween the  Ionian  and  /Rgasan  seas  that  the  first  steps 
towards  European  civilization  were  taken  ;  it  is  there 
that  we  see  the  first  beginnings  of  art,  science,  and 
political  life.  But  Greece  or  Hellas^  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  name,  forms  only  a  part  of  the  great  Eastern 
peninsula,  though  it  is  its  leading  and  characteristic 
part.  As  the  whole  peninsular  land  gradually  tapers 
southwards  from  the  great  mass  of  central  Europe,  it 
becomes  at  each  stage  more  and  more  peninsular,  and 
it  also  becomes  at  each  stage  more  and  more  Greek. 
Greece  indeed  and  the  neighbouring  lands  form, 
as  was  long  ago  remarked  by  Strabo,^  a  series  of 
peninsulas  within  peninsulas.  It  is  not  easy  to  find 
a  name  for  the  whole  region,  as  it  stretches  far  beyond 

*  See  the  first  chapter  of  his  eighth  book  (voL  ii.  p.  139  of  the 
Tauchnitz  edition).  He  makes  four  peninsulas  within  peninsulas, 
beginning  from  the  south  with  PeloponnSsos,  and  he  enlarges  on  the 
general  character  of  the  countiy  as  made  up  of  gulfs  and  promon- 
tories. 
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any  Kmits  which  can  be  given  to  Greece  in  any  age  of  chaf. 
the  world  or  according  to  any  use  of  the  name.  But  ^ — ^— ' 
the  whole  land  seems  to  have  been  occupied  by  nations 
more  or  less  akin  to  the  Greeks.  The  history  of  those 
nations  chiefly  consists  of  their  relations  to  the  Greeks, 
and  all  of  them  were  brought  more  or  less  within  the 
range  of  Greek  influences.  We  may  therefore  not 
improperly  call  the  whole  land,  as  opposed  to  Italy 
and  Spain,  the  Greek  pemnsula.  Latterly  it  has  more 
commonly  been  called  the  Balkan  peninsula,  from  the 
great  chain  of  mountains,  the  continuation  of  the  Alps 
of  Western  Europe,  which  spans  it  from  sea  to  sea. 
It  has  also  been  called  the  Byzantine  peninsula^  as 
nearly  answering  to  the  European  part  of  the  Eastern 
division  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  when  its  seat  of 
government  was  at  Byzantion,  Constantinople,  or  New 
Eome. 

Taking  the  great  range  of  mountains  which  di-  JJ^^ 
vides  southern  from  central  Europe  as  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  eastern  or  Greek  peninsula,  it  may  be 
said  to  take  in  the  lands  which  are  cut  ofi*  from  the 
central  mass  by  the  Dalmatian  Alps  and  the  range  of 
Haimos  or  Balkan.  It  is  washed  to  the  east,  west,  and 
south,  by  various  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  its 
great  gulf  the  Euxine.  But  the  northern  part  of  this 
region,  all  that  lies  north  of  tlie  -Sgflcan  sea,  taking 
in  therefore  the  whole  of  the  Euxine  coast,  still  keeps 
much  of  the  character  of  the  great  central  mass  of 
Europe;  it  forms  a  land  intermediate  between  that 
and  the  more  strictly  peninsular  lands  to  the  south. 
Still  the  boundary  is  a  real  one,  for  all  the  lands  south 
of  this  range  have  come  more  or  less  within  Greek 
influences,  and  have  played  their  part  in  Greek  history. 

0  2 
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CHAP.  But  when  we  get  beyond  the  mountains,  into  the 
^— — *^ — '  valley  of  the  Danube,  we  find  ourselves  in  lands 
which,  excepting  a  few  colonies  on  the  coast,  have 
hardly  come  at  all  under  Greek  influences  till  quite 
modern  times.  This  region  between  Haimos  and  the 
more  strictly  Greek  lands  takes  in  Thrace^  Paioniay 
and  lUyria  in  the  narrower  sense.  Of  these,  Thrace 
and  Ulyria,  having  a  sea  coast,  received  many  Greek 
colonies,  especially  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
.^Jgcean  and  on  the  Propontis  or  Sea  of  Marmora.  The 
Thracian  part  of  this  region,  as  bordering  on  these 
more  distinctly  Grecian  seas,  became  more  truly  a 
part  of  the  Grecian  world  than  the  other  lands 
Thrace  and  to  the  wcst  of  it.  Yet  geographically  Thrace  is 
more  widely  cut  off  from  Greece  than  Ulyria  is.  For 
there  is  no  such  great  break  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  great  peninsula  as  that  which,  on  the  eastern  side, 
marks  the  point  where  we  must  draw  the  line  between 
Greece  and  its  immediate  neighbours  and  the  lands  to 
the  north  of  them.  This  is  at  the  point  where  a  penin- 
sula within  a  peninsula  breaks  ofi*  to  the  south,  com- 
prising Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Epeiros.  There  is  here 
no  very  marked  break  on  the  Ulyrian  coast,  but  the 
-^Egaean  coast  of  Thrace  is  fenced  in  as  it  were  at  its  two 
ends,  to  the  east  by  the  long  narrow  peninsula  known 
specially  as  the  Chersonesos,  and  to  the  west  by  the  group 
of  peninsulas  called  Chalkidike.  These  have  nothing 
answering  to  them  on  the  Ulyrian  side  unless  we 
reckon  the  mere  bend  in  the  coast  above  Epidamnos. 
This  last  point  however  marks  the  extent  of  the  earUer 
Greek  colonization  in  those  regions,  and  it  has  become 
a  still  more  important  boundary  in  later  times. 

Beyond   Chalkidike    to   the   west,   the  specially 
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Greek  peninsula  projects  to  the  south,  being  itself    chap. 
again  composed  of  peninsulas  within  peninsulas.    The  ' — ■ — ' 
Ambrahian  Gulf  on  the  west  and  the  Pagasaian  on  Greece 
the  east  fence  off  a  peninsula  to  the  south,  by  which  Ite  penin- 

aulas. 

the  more  purely  Greek  lands  are  fenced  off  from 
Macedonia^  Epeiros^  and  Thessaly.  Within  this  pen- 
insula again  another  may  be  marked  off  by  a  line 
drawn  from  Thermopylai  to  the  Corinthian  gulf  near 
Delphoi.  This  again  shuts  out  to  the  west  Ahamania^ 
Aitoliaj  and  some  other  of  the  more  backward  divi- 
sions of  the  Greek  name.  Thus  PhSkis,  Boiotia^  and 
Attica  form  a  great  promontory,  from  which  Attica 
projects  as  a  further  promontory  to  the  south-east, 
while  the  great  peninsula  of  Pehponnesos — itself  made  peiopon- 
up  on  its  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  smaller 
peninsulas — is  joined  on  by  the  narrow  isthmus  of 
Corinth.  In  this  way,  from  Haimos  to  Tainaros,  the 
land  is  ever  becoming  more  and  more  broken  up  by 
greater  or  smaller  inlets  of  the  sea.  And  in  proportion 
as  the  land  becomes  more  strictly  peninsular,  it  also 
becomes  more  strictly  Greek,  till  in  PeloponnSsos  we 
reach  the  innermost  citadel  of  the  Greek  nation. 

§  2.  Insular  and  Asiatic  Greece. 

Greece  Proper  then,  what  the  ancient  geographers 
called  Continuous  Hellas  as  distinguished  from  the  Greek  continuous 
colonies  planted  on  barbarian  shores,  is,  so  far  as  it  is 
part  of  the  mainland,  made  up  of  a  system  of  peninsulas 
stretching  south  from  the  general  mass  of  eastern 
Europe.  But  the  neighbouring  islands  equally  form  a 
part  of  continuous  Greece ;  and  the  other  coasts  of 
the  -^Egasan,  Asiatic  as  well  as  Thracian,  were  so 
thickly  strewed  with  Greek  colonies  as  to  form,  if  not 
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CHAP,  part  of  continuous  Greece,  yet  part  of  the  immediate 
* — r^ —  Greek  world.  The  western  coast,  as  it  is  less  penin- 
sular, is  also  less  insular,  and  the  islands  on  the  western 
side  of  Greece  did  not  reach  the  same  importance  a& 
those  on  the  eastern  side.  Still  they  too,  the  Ionian 
islands  of  modem  geography,  form  in  every  sense  a  part 
of  Greece.  To  the  north  of  Korkyra  or  Corfu  there 
are  only  detached  Greek  colonies,  whether  on  the 
The  mainland  or  in  the  islands  ;  but  all  the  islands  of  the 

MgddBXi  are,  during  historical  times,  as  much  part  of 
Greece  as  the  mainland.  One  island  on  each  side, 
Leukas  on  the  west  and  the  greater  island  of  Euboia 
on  the  east,  might  almost  be  counted  as  parts  of  the 
mainland,  as  peninsulas  rather  than  islands.  To  the 
south  the  long  narrow  island  of  Crete  forms  a  sort  of 
barrier  between  Greek  and  barbarian  seas.  It  is  the 
most  southern  of  the  purely  Greek  lands.  Sicily  to 
the  west  and  Cyprus  to  the  east  received  many  Greek 
colonies,  but  they  never  became  purely  Greek  in  the 
same  way  as  Crete  and  the  islands  to  the  north  of  it. 
Asiatic  But,   besides   the  European  peninsulas    and    the 

islands,  part  of  Asia  must  be  looked  on  as  forming^ 
part  of  the  immediate  Greek  world,  though  not  strictly 
of  continuous  Greece.  The  peninsula  known  as  Asia 
Minor  cannot  be  separated  from  Europe  either  in  its 
geography  or  in  its  history.  With  its  central  mass 
we  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  ;  but  its  coasts  form  a 
part  of  the  Greek  world,  and  its  jEgaean  coast  was 
only  less  thoroughly  Greek  than  Greece  itself  and  the 
Greek  islands.  It  would  seem  that  the  whole  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  was  inhabited  by  nations  which,, 
like  the  European  neighbours  of  Greece,  were  more  or 
less  nearly  akin  to  the  Greeks.      And  the  -^Egiean 
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coast  of  Asia  is  almost  as  full  of  inlets  of  the  sea,  of    chap. 

II. 
peninsulas  and  promontories  and  islands  near  to  the   — r — ' 

shore,  as  European  Greece  itself.     All  these  shores 

therefore  received  Greek  colonies.  The  islands  and  the 

most  tempting  spots  on  the  mainland  were  occupied 

by  Greek  settlers,  and  became  the  sites  of  Greek  cities. 

But  Greek  influence  never  spread  very  far  inland,  and 

even  the  coast  itself  did  not  become  so  purely  Greek 

as  the  islands.  When  we  pass  from  the  ^Egaean  coast 

of  Asia   to  the   other  two   sides   of  the   peninsula, 

to  its  northern  coast  washed  by  the  Euxine  and  its 

southern   coast  washed  by   the  Mediterranean,   we 

have   passed   out   of   the  immediate   Greek  world. 

Greek  colonies  are  found  on  favourable  spots  here 

and  there ;  but  the  land,  even  the  coast,  as  a  whole, 

is  barbarian. 

§  3.  Ethnology  of  the  Eastern  Peninsula. 

The  immediate  Greek  world  tlien,  as  opposed  to  ^he  Greeks 
the  outlying  Greek  colonies,  consists  of  the  shores  of  Jind^ 
the  .^Sgaean  sea  and  of  the  peninsulas  lying  between  "**^ 
it  and  the  Ionian  sea.     Of  this  region  a  great  part 
was  exclusively  inhabited  by  the  Greek  nation,  while 
Greek  influences  were  more  or  less  dominant  through- 
out the  whole.     But  it  would  further  seem  that  the 
whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  these  lands  were  in- 
habited  by  races  more  or  less  akin  to  the  Greeks, 
races  which  had  a  good  deal  in  common  with  the 
Greeks,  and  of  whom  the  Greeks  were  simply  the 
foremost  and  most  fortunate.    Their  higher  develope- 
ment  was   doubtless  greatly  favoured   by  the  geo- 
graphical nature  of  the  country  which  they  occupied. 
But  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  nearer 
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CHAP,    and  the  more  remote  neighbours  of  Greece.     It  is 


^— — >i — '  hardly  necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  determine 
whether  the  Greeks  had  or  had  not  any  connexion 
with  Thracians,  European  or  Asiatic,  with  Phrygians 
and  Lydians,  and  other  neighbouring  nations.  All 
these  were  in   Greek   eyes  simply  Barbarians,  but 

Nations      modem  scholarship  has  seen  in  them  signs  of  a  kin- 

II10F6  FB" 

mote,  but  dred  with  the  Greek  nation  nearer  than  the  share 
wndped.  which  both  havc  in  the  common  Aryan  stock.  We 
need  not  settle  here  whether  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  geographical  district  which  we  have  marked  out 
were,  or  were  not,  kinsmen  in  this  sense ;  but  with 
some  among  them  the  question  assumes  a  deeper 
interest  and  a  nearer  approach  to  certainty.  The 
DiyriMw.  great  Ulyrian  race,  of  whom  the  Albanians  or  Skipe- 
tar  are  tlie  modem  representatives,  a  race  which  has 
been  so  largely  displaced  by  Slaves  at  one  end  and 
assimilated  by  Greeks  at  the  other,  can  hardly  fail  to 
have  had  a  nearer  kindred  with  the  Greeks  than  that 
which  they  both  share  with  Celts  and  Teutons.  When 
we  come  to  the  lands  which  are  yet  more  closely 
connected  with  Greece,  both  in  geographical  position 
and  in  their  history,  the  case  becomes  clearer  still. 
We  can  hardly  doubt  as  to  the  close  connexion 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  nations  which  bordered 
Epeiroi,  ou  Greccc  immediately  to  the  north  in  Epeiros  and 
SicOyand  Macedonia,  as  well  as  with  some  at  least  of  those 
which  they  found  occupying  tlie  opposite  coasts  of 
the  -^gajan,  as  well  as  in  Sicily  and  Italy.  The  Greeks 
and  ItaUans,  with  the  nations  immediately  connected 
with  them,  clearly  belong  to  one,  and  that  a  well 
marked,  division  of  the  Aryan  family.  Their  kindred 
is  shown  alike  by  the  evidence  of  language  and  by 
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the  remarkable   ease  with  which  in  all  ages   they     chap. 
received   Greek   civilization.     Into  more  minute  in-  '^ — • — ' 


qniries  as  to  these  matters  it  is  hardly  our  province 
to  go  here.  It  is  perhaps  enough  to  say  that  the 
Pelasgian  name,  which  has  given  rise  to  so  much  Peiasgiana. 
speculation,  seems  to  have  been  used  by  the  Greeks 
themselves  in  a  very  vague  way,  much  as  the  word 
Saxon  is  used  among  ourselves.  It  is  therefore 
dangerous  to  form  any  theories  about  the  matter. 
Sometimes  the  Pelasgians  seem  to  be  spoken  of  simply 
as  Old-Hellenes^  sometimes  as  a  people  distinct  from 
the  Hellenes.  Whether  the  Hellenes,  on  their  enter- 
ing into  Greece,  found  the  land  held  by  earlier  in-  The  onek 

,  ,  natioiL 

habitants,  whether  Aryan  or  non-Aryan,  is  a  curious 
and  interesting  speculation,  but  one  which  does  not 
concern  us.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  that,  as 
far  back  as  history  or  even  legend  can  carry  us,  we 
find  the  land  in  the  occupation  of  a  branch  of  the 
Aryan  family,  consisting,  like  all  other  nations,  of 
various  kindred  tribes.  It  is  a  nation  which  is  as  well 
defined  as  any  other  nation,  and  yet  it  shades  ofi*,  as 
it  were,  into  the  other  nations  of  the  kindred  stock. 
Clearly  marked  as  Greek  and  barbarian  are  from  the 
b^inning,  there  still  are  frontier  tribes  in  Epeiros  and 
Macedonia  which  must  be  looked  on  as  forming  an 
intermediate  stage  between  the  two  classes,  and  which 
are  accordingly  placed  by  difierent  Greek  writers 
sometimes  in  one  class  and  sometimes  in  the  other. 

§  4.  The  Earliest  Geography  of  Greece  and  the 

Neighbouring  I/inds. 

Our  first  picture  of  Greek  geography  comes  from  ^SL^^ 
the  Homeric  catalogue.  Whatever  may  be  the  historic  q^^ 
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CHAP,  value  of  the  Homeric  poems  in  general,  it  is  clear 
^ — ^ — '  that  the  catalogue  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad 
must  represent  a  real  state  of  things.  It  gives  us  a 
map  of  Greece  so  different  from  the  map  of  Greece 
at  any  later  time  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  it  can 
have  been  invented  at  any  later  time.  We  have  in 
fact  a  map  of  Greece  at  a  time  earher  than  any  time 
to  which  we  can  assign  certain  names  and  dates. 
Within  the  range  of  Greece  itself  the  various  Greek 
races  often  changed  their  settlements,  displacing  or 
conquering  earlier  Greek  settlers;  and  the  different 
states  which  they  formed  often  changed  their  boun- 
daries by  bringing  other  states  into  subjection  or 
depriving  them  of  parts  of  their  territory.  The 
Homeric  catalogue  gives  us  a  whoUy  different  ar- 
rangement of  the  various  branches  of  the  nation 
from  any  that  we  find  in  the  Greece  of  historic  times. 
The  Dorian  and  Ionian  names,  which  were  afterwards 
so  famous,  are  hardly  known ;  the  name  of  Hellenes 
Tribal  di-  itsclf  bclougs  Only  to  a  small  district.  The  names 
Homeric  for  the  wholc  people  are  Achaians,  Argeians  {Argos 
seeming  to  mean  all  Peloponnesos),  and  Danaoi^  the 
last  a  name  which  goes  quite  out  of  use  in  historic 
times.  The  boundary  of  Greece  to  the  west  is  nar- 
rower than  it  was  in  later  times.  The  land  called 
Akamania  has  not  yet  got  that  name,  if  indeed  it  was 
then  a  Greek  land  at  all.  It  is  spoken  of  vaguely  as 
Epeiros  or  the  mainland,^  and  it  appears  as  part  of  the 

^  "HTTctpos  is  simply  the  mainland,  and  came  only  gradually  to 
mean  a  partdcular  country.  We  may  compare  the  use  of  '  terra 
firma '  in  South  America.  In  the  catalogue  {Iliad,  ii.  620-635), 
afler  the  island  subjects  of  Odysseus  have  been  reckoned  up,  we 
read :  o?  r'  "HTrctpov  ^ov,  ^8*  avmripai  Mfiovro.  This  must  mean 
the  land  afterwuxls  called  Akamania.     It  was  remarked  at  a  later 
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possessions  of  the  king  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  chap. 
KephaUenia  and  Ithake.  The  islands  to  the  north,  ' — ^ — ' 
Leukas  and  Korkyra^  were  not  yet  Greek.  The  Thes- 
proiians  in  Epeiros  are  spoken  of  as  a  neighbouring 
and  friendly  people,  but  they  form  no  part  of  the 
Greek  nation.  The  Aitolians  appear  as  a  Greek 
people,  and  so  do  most  of  the  other  divisions  of 
the  Greek  nation;  only  their  position  and  relative 
importance  is  often  different  from  what  it  was 
afterwards.  Thus,  to  mention  a  few  examples  out 
of  many,  the  Lokrians,  who,  in  historic  times, 
appear  both  on  the  sea  of  Euboia  and  on  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  appear  in  the  catalogue  in  their 
northern  seats  only. 

When  we  turn  from  tribes  to  cities,  the  difference 
is  still  greater.   The  cities  which  held  the  first  place  in  Groupings 

1  .  .        •  t  of  cities. 

historic  times  are  not  always  those  which  are  greatest 
in  the  earlier  time,  and  their  grouping  in  federations  or 
principalities  is  wholly  unlike  anything  in  later  history. 
Thus  in  the  historic  Boiotia  we  find  Orchomenos  as 
the  second  city  of  a  confederation  of  which  Thebes 
is  the  first.  In  the  catalogue  Orchomenos  and  the 
neighbouring  city  Aspledon  form  a  separate  division, 
distinct  from  Boiotia.  Euboia  forms  a  whole  ;  and, 
what  is  specially  to  be  noticed,  Attica^  as  a  land, 
is  not  mentioned,  but  only  the  single  city  of  Athens^ 
with  Salamis  as  a  kind  of  dependency.  Peloponne- 
sos  again  is  divided  in  a  manner  quite  different  from 
anything  in  later  times.  The  ruling  city  is  MykenSy 
whose  king  holds  also  a  general  superiority  over 
all  Hellas,  while   his  immediate  dominion  takes  in 

time  that  the  Akamanians  were  the  only  people  of  Greece  who  did 
not  appear  in  the  catalogae. 
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CHAP.  Corinth^  Klednai,  Sikyon^  and  the  whole  south  coast  of 
' — ^ — '  the  Corinthian  gulf,  the  Achaia  of  later  times.  The 
rest  of  the  cities  of  the  Argolic  peninsula  are  grouped 
round  Argos.  Northern  Greece  again  is  divided  into 
groups  of  cities  which  answer  to  nothing  in  later 
times.  And  its  relative  importance  in  the  Greek 
world  is  clearly  far  greater  than  it  was  in  the  historic 
period. 

The  catalogue  also  helps  us  to  our  earliest  picture 
of  the  M^zxi  islands  and  of  the  northern  and  eastern 
Extent  of  coasts  of  the  MgBddLTi  sea.  We  see  the  extent  which  Greek 
nization.  colouizatiou  had  already  reached.  It  had  as  yet  taken 
in  only  the  southern  islands  of  the  .^Sga^an.  Crete  was 
already  Greek ;  so  were  Rhodes^  K6s^  and  the  neigh- 
boiudng  islands  ;  but  these  last  are  distinctly  marked 
as  new  settlements.  The  coast  of  Asia  and  the  northern 
islands  are  still  untouched,  except  through  the  events 
of  the  Trojan  war  itself,  in  which  the  Greek  conquest 
of  Lesbos  is  distinctly  marked.  In  Asia,  besides  Trojans 
The  Asiatic  and  Dardaniaiis,  we  find  Pelasgians  as  a  distinct 
people,  as  also  Paphlagonians^  Mysians,  Ph^gians^ 
Maionians,  Kartans,  and  Lykians.  We  find  in  short 
the  nations  which  fringe  the  whole  -^^ajan  coast  of 
Asia  and  the  south-western  coast  of  the  Euxine.  In 
Europe  again  we  have  Thracians  and  Paionians,  names 
familiar  in  historic  times,  and  whose  bearers  seemingly 
occupied  nearly  the  same  lands  which  they  do  in  later 
times.  The  presence  of  Thracians  in  Asia  is  implied 
rather  than  asserted.  The  Macedonian  name  is  not 
found.  The  northern  islands  of  the  -^asan  are 
mentioned  only  incidentally.  Everything  leads  us  to 
believe  that  the  whole  region,  European  and  Asiatic, 
with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  was,  at  this  earliest 
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time  of  which  we  have  any  glimpses,  occupied  by     chap. 


various  races  more  or  less  closely  allied  to  each  other.    — ^ — - 
The  islands  were  largely  Karian,  but  the  Phcmidans^  Pheenician 
a  Semitic    people   from   the   eastern   coast  of   the  settlement* 
Mediterranean,   had   planted  colonies  in   several  of  laianda. 
them.     But  Karians  and  Phoenicians  had  now  begun 
to  give  way  to  Greek  settlements.     The  same  rivalry 
in  short  between  Greeks  and  Phoenicians  must  have 
gone  on  in  the  earliest   times  in  the  islands  of  the 
.^Egsean  which  went  on  in  historic  times  in  the  greater 
islands  of  Cyprus  and  Sicily. 

§  5.  Change  from  Homenc  to  Historic  Greece. 

The  state  of  things  which  is  set  before  us  in  the 
catalogue  was  altogether  broken  up  by  later  changes, 
changes  which   still  come  before  the  beginnings  of 
contemporary  history,  and  which  we  understand  chiefly 
by  comparing  the  geography  of  the  catalogue  with  the 
geography  of  later  times.     According  to  received  tra-  changes  iD 
ditiou,  a  number  of  Dorian  colonies  from  Northern  neaos. 
Greece  were  gradually  planted  in  the  chief  cities  of 
Peloponnesos,  and  drove  out  or  reduced  to  subjection 
their  older  Achaian  inhabitants.     Mykene  from  this 
time  loses  its  importance ;  Argos,  Sparta,  Corinth,  and 
Sikyon,  become  Dorian  cities ;  Sparta  gradually  wins 
the  dominion  over  all  the  towns,  whether  Dorian  or 
Achaian,  within  her  immediate  dominion  of  Lakonia. 
To  the  west  of  Lakonia  arises  the  Dorian  state  of 
Messene^  which  is  the  name  only  of  a  district,  as  there 
was  as  yet  no  city  so  called.    As  part  of  the  same  move- 
ment, an  Aitolian  colony  is  said  to  have  occupied  Mis 
on  the  west  coast  of  Peloponnesos.     felis  again  was  at 
this  time  the  name  of  a  district  only ;  the  cities  both 
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CHAP,    of  Messenfe  and  Elis  are  of  much  later  date.   First  Ar- 
' — • — '  gos,  and  then  Sparta,  rises  to  a  supremacy  over  their 
fellow-Dorians  and  over  the  whole  of  Peloponnesos. 
Historical  Peloponnesos  thus  consists  (i)  of  the  cities, 
chiefly  Dorian,  of  the  ArgoUc  Akte  or  peninsula,  to- 
gether with  Corinth  on  the  Isthmus  and  Megara^  a 
Dorian  outpost  beyond  the  Isthmus ;  (ii)  of  Lakonikej 
the   district  immediately  subject   to  Sparta,  with  a 
boundary  towards  Argos  which  shifted  as  Sparta  ad- 
vanced and  Argos  went  back ;  (iii)  of  Messene^  which 
was  conquered  by  Sparta  before  the  age  of  contem- 
porary liistory,  and  was  again  separated  in  the  fourth 
century  B.C.;   (iv)  of  illis.  with  the  border- districts 
between  it  and  Messene ;  (v)  of  the  Achaian  cities  on  the 
coast  of  the  Corinthian  gulf;  (vi)  of  the  inland  country 
of  Arkadia.     The  relations  among  these  districts  and 
the  several  cities  within  them  often  fluctuated,  but  the 
general  aspect  of  the  map  of  Peloponnesos  did  not 
greatly  change  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century 
till  the  later  days  of  the  third. 
Change*  in        According  to  the  received  traditions,  migrations  of 

Northern  , 

Greece.  the  samc  kind  took  place  in  Northern  Greece  also  be- 
tween the  time  of  the  catalogue  and  the  beginning  of 
contemporary  history.  Thus  Thessaly,  whose  different 
divisions  form  a  most  important  part  of  the  catalogue,  is 
said  to  have  suffered  an  invasion  at  the  hands  of  the  half 
Hellenic  Thesprotians,  They  are  said  to  have  become 
the  ruhng  people  in  Thessaly  itself,  and  to  have  held  a 
supremacy  over  the  neighbouring  lands,  including  the 
peninsula  of  Magnesia  and  the  Phthiotic  Achaia.  It 
is  certain  that  in  the  historical  period  Thessaly  lags  in 
the  background,  and  that  the  true  Hellenic  spirit  is 
much   less  developed  there  than  in  other  parts  of 
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Greece.  There  is  less  reason  to  accept  the  legend  of  a  chap. 
migration  out  of  Thessaly  into  Boiotia ;  but  in  historic  - — ^ — ' 
times  Orchomenos  no  longer  appears  as  a  separate 
state ;  it  becomes  the  second  city  of  the  Boiotian  con- 
federacy, yielding  the  first  place  to  Thebes  with  great 
unwillingness.  The  Lokrians  also  now  appear  on  the 
Corinthian  gulf  as  well  as  on  the  sea  of  Euboia.  And 
the  land  to  the  west  of  Aitolia,  so  vaguely  spoken  of  in 
the  catalogue,  has  become  the  seat  of  a  Greek  people 
under  the  name  of  Akamania,  The  Corinthian  colo- 
nies along  this  coast,  the  city  ofAmbrakia^  the  island  or 
peninsula  of  Leukas,  the  great  island  of  Korkyra^  colo- 
nies whose  foundation  is  placed  in  the  eighth  century 
B.C.,  come  almost  within  the  time  of  trustworthy 
history.  They  are  not  Greek  in  the  catalogue ;  they 
are  Greek  when  we  first  hear  of  them  in  history. 
Ambrakia  forms  the  last  outpost  of  continuous  Hellas 
on  the  mainland,  asKorkyra  was  long  the  most  northern 
Greek  island.  Beyond  these  are  only  outlying  Greek 
settlements,  mostly  of  much  later  date,  on  the  Ulyrian 
coasts  and  islands. 

These  changes  in  the  geography  of  continental 
Greece,  both  within  and  without  Peloponnesos,  make 
the  maindifierences  between  the  Greece  of  the  Homeric 
catalogue  and  the  Greece  of  the  Persian  and  Pelo- 
ponnesian  wars.     During  the  sixth,  fifth,  and  fourth,  changes  in 

^-     .  -  later  times. 

centuries  before  Christ  there  were  constant  changes 
in  political  relations  of  the  Greek  states  to  one 
another ;  but  there  were  not  many  changes  which 
greatly  affected  the  geography.  Cities  were  constantly 
brought  in  subjection  to  one  another,  and  were  again 
relieved  from  the  yoke.  In  the  course  of  the  fourth 
century  two  new  Peloponnesian  cities,  Messene  and 


B.C.  870- 
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Megalopolis^  were  founded.     In  Boiotia  again,  Plataia 
and  Orchomenos  were  destroyed  by  the  Thebans,  and 

^^'  Thebes  itself  was  destroyed  by  Alexander ;  but  these 

cities  were    afterwards    rebuilt.     In    FeloponnSsos 
MykfinS  was  destroyed  by  the  Argeians  at  an  earlier 

Bx.  468.  time,  and  was  never  rebuilt.  But  most  of  these  changes 
do  not  affect  geography,  as  they  did  not  involve  any 
change  in  the  seats  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  Greek 
name.  The  only  exception  is  that  of  the  foundation  of 
MessenSy  which  was  accompanied  by  the  separation  of 
the  old  Messenian  territory  from  Sparta,  and  the  con- 
sequent establishment  of  a  new  or  restored  division 
of  the  Greek  nation. 

§  6.    The  Greek  Colonies. 

The  It  must  have  been  in  the  time  between  the  days 

colonies,  represented  by  the  catalogue  and  the  beginnings  of 
contemporary  history,  that  most  of  the  islands  of 
the  -ffigffian  became  Greek,  and  that  Greek  colonies 
were  planted  on  the  .-^aean  coast  of  Asia.  We  have 
seen  that  the  southern  islands  were  already  Greek  at 
the  time  of  the  catalogue,  while  some  of  the  northern 
ones,  Thasos^  Lemnos,  and  others,  did  not  become 
Greek  till  times  to  which  we  can  give  approximate 
dates,  from  the  eighth  to  the  fifth  centuries.  During 
this  period,  at  some  time  before  the  eighth  century. 
Colonies      the  wholc  jSkfasan  coast  of  Asia  had  become  fringed 

in  Asia.  r.  .  .   ,. 

with  Greek  cities,  Donan  to  the  south,  Aiohan  to  the 
north,  Ionian  between  the  two.  The  story  of  the 
Trojan  war  itself  is  most  likely  a  legendary  account  of 
the  beginning  of  these  settlements ;  and  this  may 
make  us  think  that  the  Greek  colonization  of  this 
coast  began  in  the  north,  in  the  lands  bordering  on 
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the  Hellespont.     At  all  events,  by  the  eighth  century    chap. 
these  settlements  had  made  the  Asiatic  coast  and  the  ^ — ^—^ 
islands  adjoining  it  a  part,  and  a  most  important  part, 
not  only  of  the  Greek  world,  but  we  may  almost  say 
of  Greece  itself.     The  Ionian  cities,  above  all,  Smyrna^  iiieir  early 
Ephesos,  Miletosy  and  the  islands  of  Chios  and  Samos, 
were   among   the    greatest    of    Greek    cities,  more 
flourishing  certainly  than  any  in  European  Greece. 
MilStos,  above  all,  was  famous  for  the  number   of 
colonies  which  it  sent  forth  in  its  own  turn.     But,  if 
the  day  of  greatness  of  the  Asiatic  colonies  came 
before  that  of  the  European  Greeks,  they  were  also 
the  first  to  come   under  the   power  of  the  Barba- 
rians.    In  the  course  of  the  fifth  century  the  Greek 
cities  on  the  continent  of  Asia  came  under  the  power, 
first  of  the  Lydian  kings  and  then  of  their  Persian  LydUmand 
conquerors,  who  subdued  several  of  the  islands  also.  conquMta. 
It  was  this  subjection  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  the 
Barbarians  which  led  to  the  Persian  war,  with  which 
the  most  briUiant  time  in  the  history  of  European 
Greece  begins.      We   thus  know   the  Asiatic  cities 
only  in   the   days  of   their  decline.     The  coasts  of 
Thrace    and   Macedonia   were    also    sprinkled   with  colonies  in 
Greek  cities,  but  they  did  not  He  so  thick  together 
as  those   on   tlie  Asiatic  coast,  except  only  in  the 
three-fingered  peninsula  of  Chalkidike^  which  became 
a  thoroughly  Greek  land.    Some  of  these  colonies  in 
Thrace,  as  Olynthos  and  Potidaia,  play  an  important 
part  in  Greek  history,  and  two  among  them  fill  a 
place  in  the  history  of  the  world.     Therme,  under  its  Therm* 

-      ,  and  fiyxan- 

later  name  of  Thessalonike^  has  kept  on  its  importance  tion. 
under  all  changes  down  to  our  own  time.     And  By- 
zantioTij  on  the  Thracian  Bosporos,  rose  higher  still, 

VOL.  I.  D 
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CHAP,    becoming,  under  the  form  of  Constantinople,  the  trans- 
^-   '    '^  planted  seat  of  the  Empire  of  Bome. 

The  settlements  which  have  been  thus  far  spoken 
of  can  hardly  be  counted,  like  the  Corinthian  settle- 
ments on  the  western  coast,  as  parts  of  continuous 
Hellas,  but  they  may  be  all  counted  as  coming 
within  the  immediate  Greek  world.  They  were 
planted  in  lands  so  near  to  the  mother-country, 
and  they  lay  so  near  to  one  another,  that  the  whole 
region  round  the  .^asan  may  be  looked  on  as  more 
or  less  thoroughly  Greek.  Some  parts  were  wholly 
Greek,  and  everywhere  Greek  influences  were  predomi- 
nant. But,  during  this  same  period  of  distant  enter- 
um  difl-  prise,  between  the  time  of  the  Homeric  catalogue  and 
^^  the  time  of  the  Persian  War,  many  Greek  settlements 

were  made  in  far  more  distant  lands.  All  of  course 
came  within  the  range  of  the  Mediterranean  world  ;  no 
Greek  ever  passed  through  the  Straits  of  HSraklds  to 
found  settlements  on  the  Ocean.  But  a  large  part  of 
the  coast  both  of  the  Mediterranean  itself  and  of  the 
Euxine  was  gradually  dotted  with  Greek  colonies. 
These  outposts  of  Greece,  unless  they  were  actually 
conquered  by  barbarians,  almost  always  remained 
Greek ;  they  kept  their  Greek  language  and  manners, 
and  they  often  spread  them  to  some  extent  among 
their  barbarian  neighbours.  But  it  was  not  often 
that  any  large  tract  of  country  in  these  more  distant 
lands  became  so  thoroughly  Greek  as  the  ^Egsean 
coast  of  Asia  became.  We  may  say  however  that 
such  was  the  case  with  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Southern 
Italy,  where  many  Greek  colonies  were  planted,  which 
will  be  spoken  of  more  fully  in  another  chapter.  All 
Sicily  indeed  did  in  the  end  really  become  a  Greek 
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land,  though  not  till  after  its  conquest  by  the  Komans.     chap. 
But  in   Northern    and    Central    Italy,  the  Latins,  ^ — r^— ^ 
Etruscans,  and  other  nations  of  Italy,  were  too  strong 
for  any  Greek  colonies  to  be  made  in  those  parts. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Hadriatic,  Greek  colonies  had  coionia  in 
spread  before  the  Peloponnesian  war  as  far  north  as  tic. 
Epidamnos.     The  more  northern  colonies    on    the 
coast  and  among  the  islands  of  Dalmatia,  the  Ulyrian 
Epidauros,  Pharos,  Black  Korkyra,  and  others,  founda- 
tions of  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  were  among  the  latest 
efforts  of  Greek  colonization  in  the  strict  sense. 

In  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  coasts  the 
Greek  settlements  lay  further  apart  from  each  other. 
But  we  may  say  that  they  were  spread  here  and  there 
over  the  whole  coast,  except  where  there  was  some 
special  hindrance  to  keep  the  Greeks  from  settling. 
Thus,  in  a  great  part  of  the  Mediterranean  the 
Phoenicians  had  got  the  start  of  the  Greeks,  both  in  Phoenician 
their  own  country  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  and  in  the  "'"^ 
colonies  sent  forth  by  their  great  cities  of  Sidon  and 
Tyre.  The  Phoenician  colonists  occupied  a  large  part 
of  the  western  half  of  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  where  lay  the  great  Phoenician  cities 
of  Carthage,  Utica,  and  others.  They  had  also  settle- 
ments in  southern  Spain,  and  one  at  least  outside 
the  straits  and  on  the  Ocean.  This  is  Gades  or  Gade«. 
Cadiz,  which  has  kept  its  name  and  its  unbroken 
position  as  a  great  city  from  an  earlier  time  than  any 
other  city  in  Europe.  The  Greeks  therefore  could 
not  colonize  in  these  parts.  In  the  great  islands  of 
Sicily  and  Cyprus  there  were  both  Phoenician  and 
Greek  colonies,  and  there  was  along  struggle  between 
the   settlers  of  the  two  nations.     In  Egypt  again, 

D  2 
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CHAP,     though  there  were  some  Greek  settlers,  yet  there  were 
'*— .^ — '  no  Greek  colonies  in  the  strict  sense.     That  is,  there 
were  no  independent  Greek  commonwealths.     Thufl^ 
the  only  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean which  lay  open  to  Greek  colonization  was  the 
land  between  Egypt  and  the  dominions  of  Carthage. 
Greek  coio-  In  that  land  accordingly  several  Greek  cities  were 
Africa,       planted,  of  which  the  chief  was  the  famous  Kurmk. 

Gaul,  and      ^  '  ^     ^ 

Spain.  On  the  southern  coast  of  Gaul  arose  the  great  Ionian 
Massaiia.  city  of  Mossaliu  or  Marseilles  J  which,  like  the  Fhcenician 
Gades,  has  kept  its  name  and  its  prosperity  down 
to  our  own  time.  Massaha  became  the  centre  of  a 
group  of  Greek  cities  on  the  south  coast  of  Ghiul  and 
the  east  coast  of  Spain,  which  were  the  means  of 
spreading  a  certain  amount  of  Greek  civilization  in 
those  parts. 

Besides  these  settlements  in  the  Mediterranean  it- 
self, there  were  also  a  good  many  Greek  colonies  on 
the  western,  northern,  and  southern  coasts  of  the 
Colonies  on  Euxiue,  of  which  those  best  worth  remembering  are 
the  city  of  Chersonesos  in  the  peninsula  called  the 
Tauric  Chersonesos^  now  Crimea,  and  those  of  SinSpe 
and  Trapezous  on  the  southern  coast.  Chersonesos 
and  Trapezous  above  all  deserve  notice  as  being  two 
specially  abiding  seats  of  Greek  influence.  Chersonesos, 
under  the  name  of  Cherson^  remained  an  independent 
Greek  commonwealth  longer  than  any  other,  and 
Trapezous  or  Trebizond  became  the  seat  of  Greek- 
speaking  Emperors,  who  outlived  those  of  Constanti- 
nople. Speaking  generally  then,  we  may  say  that,  in 
the  most  famous  times  of  European  Greece,  in  the 
time  of  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars,  the  whole 
coast  of  the  ..^Igscan  was  part  of  the  immediate  Greek 
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world,  while  in  Sicily  and  Cyprus  Greek  colonies  were    chap. 
contending  with  the  Phoenicians,  and  in  Italy  with  the  — ^ — ' 
native  Italians.     Massalia  was  the  centre  of  a  group 
of  Greek  states  in  the  north-west,  and  Kyr6ne  in  the 
south,  while  the  greater  part  of  the   coast  of  the 
Euxine  was  also  dotted  with  Greek  cities  here  and 
there.    In  most  of  these  colonies  the  Greeks  mixed 
to   some   extent  with  the  natives,  and  the  natives 
to  some  extent   learned  the  Greek  language    and 
manners.     We  thus  get  the  beginning  of  what  we  BcKinmnj^ 
may  call  an  artificial  Greek  nation,  a  nation  Greek  in  ficiai  Greek 

^        y     ,       nation. 

speech,  feehng,  and  culture,  but  not  purely  Greek  m 
blood,  which  has  held  its  place  in  the  world  ever 
since. 

§  7.    Growth  of  Macedonia  and  Epeiros. 

But  wliile  the  spread  of  the  Greek  language  and 
civilization,  and  therewith  the  growth  of  the  artificial 
Greek  nation,  was  brought  about  in  a  great  degree 
by  the  planting  of  independent  Greek  colonies,  it  was 
brought  about  still  more  fully  by  events  which  went 
fer  to  destroy  the  political  independence  of  Greece 
itself.     This  came  of  the  growth  of  the  kindred  nations  Growth  of 

MacedonUu 

to  the  north  of  Greece,  in  Macedonia  and  Epeiros. 
The  Macedonians  were  for  a  long  time  hemmed  in  by 
the  barbarians  to  the  north  and  west  of  them  and  by 
the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast,  and  they  were  also 
weakened  by  divisions  among  themselves.  But  when 
the  whole  nation  was  united  under  its  great  King  ^^^ 
Philip,  Macedonia  soon  became  the  chief  power  in  sco-ase. 
Greece  and  the  neighbouring  lands.  PhiUp  greatly 
increased  his  dominions  at  the  expense  of  both  Greeks 
.and  barbarians,  especiaUy  by  adding  the  peninsulas 
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CHAP,     of  Chalkidike  to  his  kingdom.     But  in  Greece  itself, 

' — ^ — '  though  he  took  to  himself  the  chief  power,  he  did  not 

actually  annex  any  of  the  Greek  states  to  Macedonia, 

conauests    SO  that  his  victorics  there  do  not  affect  the  map.    His 

of  Alexan- 
der, yet  more  famous  son  Alexander,  and  the  Macedonian 

886-828.        •^.  .  .  ' 

kings  after  liim,  in  like  manner  held  garrisons  in 
particular  Greek  cities,  and  brought  some  parts  of 
Greece,  as  Thessaly  and  Euboia,  under  a  d^ree  of 
Macedonian  influence  which  hardly  differed  from 
dominion;  but  they  did  not  formally  annex  them. 
The  conquests  of  Alexander  in  Asia  brought  most 
of  the  Greek  cities  and  islands  under  Macedonian 
dominion,  but  some,  as  Crete,  Ehodes,  Byzantion,  and 
Herakleia  on  the  Euxine,  kept  their  independence. 
Meanwliile  Epeiros  became  united  under  the  Greek 
^^»  kings  of  Molossis^  and  under  Pyrrhos,  who  made 
^^272?  Ambrakia  his  capital,  it  became  a  powerfiil  state. 
And  a  little  kingdom  called  Atharaania^  thrust  in 
between  Epeiros,  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly,  now  begins 
to  be  heard  of. 
The  Mace-         The  conqucsts  of  Alexander  in  Asia  concern  us 

donian  ■■" 

hJ^SriT"  ^^^y  ^^  ^^^  ^®  ^^^y  called  into  being  a  class  of  states 
in  Western  Asia,  all  of  which  received  a  greater  or 
less  share  of  Hellenic  culture,  and  some  of  which  may 
claim  a  place  in  the  actual  Greek  world.  By  the 
division  of  the  empire  of  Alexander  after  the  battle 

B.C.801.  of  Ipsos,  Egypt  became  the  kingdom  of  Ptolemy^ 
with  whose  descendants  it  remained  down  to  the 
Roman  conquest.  The  civilization  of  the  Egyptian 
court  was  Greek,  and  Alexandria  became  one  of  the 

E^pt        greatest  of  Greek  cities.     Moreover  the  earlier  kings 

Ptolemies,  of  the  Ptolcniaic  dynasty  held  various  islands  in  the 
-^lg»an,  and  points  on  the  coast  of  Asia  and  even 
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of  Thrace,  which  made  them  ahnost  entitled  to  rank     chap. 

II. 

as  a  power  in  Greece  itself.     The  great  Asiatic  power  — • — ' 
of  Alexander  passed  to  Seleukos  and  his  descendants.  The 

.  .  Seleukid 

The  early  kings  of  his  house  ruled  from  the  .^sean  dynasty. 
to  the  Hyphasis  ;  but  this  great  dominion  was  at  all 
times  fringed  and  broken  in  upon  by  the  dominions 
of  native  princes,  by  independent  Greek  cities,  and  by 
the  dominions  of  other  Macedonian  kings.   And  in  the  circa  B.a 

266. 

third  century  their  dominion  was  altogether  cut  short 

in  the  east  by  the  revolt  of  the  Parthians  in  northern 

Persia,  by  whom  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Seleukid 

kingdom  were  lopped  away.     And  when  Antiochos 

the  Great  provoked  a  war  with  Rome,  his  dominion  b.c.  i9i- 

was  cut  short  to  the  west  also.     The  Seleukid  power 

now  shrank  up  into  a  local  kingdom  of  Syria,  with  The  Synan 

,  kingdom. 

Tauros  for  its  north-western  frontier. 

By  the  cutting  short  of  the  Seleukid  kingdom.  Growth  of 

,  indepen- 

room  was  given  for  the  growth  of  the  independent  ?®°5^** 

states  which  had  already  sprung  up  in  Asia  Minor.  ^^^ 

The  kingdom  of  Pei^gamos  had  already  begun,  and  Pergamos. 

the  dominions  of  its  kings  were  largely  increased  by 

the  Eomans  at  the  expense  of  Antiochos.     Pergamos 

might  count  as  a  Greek  state,  alongside  of  Macedonia 

and  Epeiros.    But  the  other  kingdoms  of  Asia  Minor, 

Bithynia,  Kappadokia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Pantos,  the 

kingdom  of  the  famous  Mitliridates,  must  be  counted 

as  Asiatic.  The  Greek  influence  indeed  spread  itself  far 

to  the  East.   Even  the  Parthian  kings  affected  a  certain  spread  of 

^  HeUenic 

amount  of  Greek  culture,  and  in  all  the  more  western  culture. 
kingdoms  there  was  a  greater  or  less  Greek  element, 
and   several   of  their   kings  fixed  their  capitals   in 
Greek  cities.     Still  in  all  of  them  the  Asiatic  element 
prevailed  in  a  way  in  which  it   did  not  prevail  at 
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CHAP.    Pergamos.     Meimwhile  other  states,  either  originally 

' — ^ — '  Greek  or  largely  hellenized,  still  remained  east  of  the 
i^^sean.  Thus,  at  the  south-western  comer  of  Asia 
Minor,  Lykia^  though  seemingly  less  thoroughly 
hellenized  than   some   of  its  neighbours,  became   a 

Setenkeu.  federal  state  after  the  Greek  model.  Far  to  the  east, 
Seleukeia  on  the  Tigris,  whether  under  Syrian  or 
Parthian  overlordship,  kept  its  character  as  a  Greek 
colony,  and  its  position  as  what  may  be  called  a  free 
imperial  city.   Further  to  the  west  other  more  purely 

H^nkieia.  Greek  states  survived.  The  Pontic  Ilerakleia  long 
remained  an  independent  Greek  city,  sometimes  a 
commonwealth,  sometimes  under  tyrants ;  and  Sindpe 
remained  a  Greek  city  till  it  became  the  capital  of 

BXJ.188.  the  kings  of  Pontos.  On  the  north  of  the  Euxine, 
Bosporos  still  remained  a  Greek  kingdom. 

§  8.  The  later  Geograjohy  of  Independent  Greece. 

Later  pou-         The  political  divisions  of  independent  Greece,  in 

Bfom  of       the  days  when  it  gradually  came  under  the  power  of 

Rome,  differ  almost  as  much  from  those  to  which  we 

are  used  during  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars, 

as  these  last  differ  from  the  earlier  divisions  in  the 

Homeric  catalogue.     The  chief  feature  of  these  times 

was  the  power  which  was  held,  as  we  have  already 

seen,  by  the  Macedonian   kings,  and    the   alliances 

made  by  the  different  Greek  states  in  order  to  escape 

or  to  throw  off  their  yoke.     The  result  was  that  the 

greater  part  of  Greece  was  gradually  mapped  out 

among  large  confederations,  much  larger  at  least  than 

The  Greece  had  ever  seen  before.     The  most  famous  of 

League,      thcsc,  the  Lcaguc  of  Achaia^  began  among  the  old 

Achaian  cities  on  the  south  of  the  Corinthian  gulf. 
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It  gradually   spread,   till  it   took  in   the  whole  of    chap. 


PeloponnSsos,  together  with  Megara  and  one  or  two  - — • — ' 
outlying  cities.     Thus  Sikyon,  Corinth,  Argos,  Elis,  n.c.  191. 
and  even  Sparta,  instead  of  being  distinct  states  as  of 
old,  with  a  greater  or  less  dominion  over  other  cities, 
were  now  simply  members  of  one  federal  body.     In 
Northern  Greece  the  League  of  Aitolia  now  became  The 
very  powerful,  and  extended  itself  far  beyond  its  old  League. 
borders.     Akamania,   Phokis,   Lokris,   and   Boi6tia, 
formed    federal  states   of   less   power,   and   so  did 
EpeiroSj  where  the  kings  had  been  got  rid  of,  and 
which  was  now  reckoned  as  a   thoroughly   Greek 
state.     The  Macedonian  kings  held  difierent  points  at 
different  times :  Corinth  itself  for  a  good  while,  and 
Thessaly  and  Euboia  for  longer  periods,  might  be 
almost  counted  as  parts  of  their  kingdom. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  in  Greece  at  the  Roman  m- 
time  when  the  Romans  began  to  meddle  in  Greek  mGrceoc 
and  Macedonian  affairs,  and  gradually  to  bring  all 
the  Ghreek  and  Macedonian  lands,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Mediterranean   world,  under  their  power.      But  it 
should  be  remarked  that  this  was  done,  as  the  con- 
quests of  the  Eomans  always  were  done,  very  gradu- 
ally.    First  the  island  of  Korkyra  and  the  cities  of  b.c.  229. 
Epidamnos  and  Apoll6nia  on  the  Illyrian  coast  be- 
came Boman  allies,   which   was   always   a  step  to 
becoming  Eoman  subjects.      The  Eomans  first  ap- 
peared in  Greece  itself  as  allies  of  the  Aitolians,  but 
by  the  Peace  of  Epeiros  Eome  obtained  no  dominion  b-c-  205. 
in  Greece  itself,  merely  some  increase  of  her  Illyrian 
territory.     The  second  Macedonian  war  made  Mace-  B.a  200- 

197. 

donia  dependent  on  Eome,  and   all  those  parts   of 
Greece  which  had  been  under  the  Macedonian  power 
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CHAP,     were  declared  free  at  its  close.     As  the  Aitolians 

jr^^  joined  Antiochos  of  Syria  against  Rome,  they  were 

Moqwts.    ^^^  ^  Roman  dependency.     From  that  time  Rome 

iMx  196.      was  always  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  the  Greek  states^ 

and  they  may  be  counted  as  really,  though  not  formally^ 

dependent  on  Rome.      After  the  third  Macedonian 

Bjc  169.      war,  Macedonia  was  cut  up  into  four  separate  com- 

M.  149.      monwealths ;  and  at  last,  after  the  fourth,  it  became 

aa  146.      a  Roman  province.   About  the  same  time  the  League? 

of  Epeiros  and  Boiotia  were  dissolved ;  the  Achaian 

League  also  became  formally  dependent  on  Rome^ 

and  was  dissolved  for  a  time  also.    It  is  not  certain 

when  Achaia  formally  became  a  Roman  province; 

but,  from  this  time,  all  Greece  was  practically  subject 

to  Rome.     Athens  remained  nominally  independent^ 

as  did  Rhodes,  Byzantion,  and  several  other  islands 

Free  iitetes   and  outlying  cities.     Some  of  these  were  not  formally 

rated  bjr      incorporated  Avith  the  Roman  dominion  till  the  time 

Vespoman.  ^ 

Nominal      of  the  Empcror  Vespasian.     Of  some,  Athens  for  one, 
AthcM  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  were  ever  formally 

other  cities.    .  n        n  t     i     i  i         -ni        • 

incorporated  at  all.  Surrounded  by  the  Empire, 
subject  to  it  in  every  practical  sense  of  the  word, 
these  once  sovereicjn  commonwealths  sank  into  mere 
municipalities  without  any  one  moment  of  formal 
change,  and  Kved  and  died  the  Ufe  and  the  death  of 
the  other  municipaUties  of  tlie  Roman  world. 

As  we  go  on  with  the  geography  of  other  lands 
which  came  under  the  Roman  dominion,  we  shall 
learn  more  of  the  way  in  whicli  Rome  thus  enlarged 
her  territories  bit  by  bit.  But  it  seemed  right  to 
begin  with  the  geography  of  Greece,  and  this  could 
not  be  carried  down  to  the  time  wlien  Greece  passed 
under  Roman  dominion  without  saying  something  of 
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the  Eoinan  conquest.     From  B.C.  146  we  must  look    chap. 
upon  Greece  and  the  neighbouring  lands  as  being,  ' — ^ — ' 


some  of  them  formally  and  all  of  them  practically, 
part  of  the  Roman  dominion.  And  we  shall  not  have 
to  speak  of  them  again  as  separate  states  or  countries 
till  many  ages  later,  when  the  Boman  dominion  began 
to  fall  in  pieces.  Having  thus  traced  the  geography 
of  the  most  eastern  of  the  three  great  European 
peninsulas  down  to  the  time  when  it  became  part  of 
the  dominion  which  took  in  all  the  lands  around  the 
Mediterranean,  we  will  now  go  on  to  speak  of  the 
middle  peninsula  which  became  the  centre  of  that 
dominion,  namely  the  peninsula  of  Italy.  Greece  and  spcdai 
the  neighbouring  lands  are  the  only  parts  of  Europe  of  Greek 
which  can  be  said  to  have  a  history  quite  indepen- 
dent of  Rome,  and  beginning  earlier  than  the  Roman 
history.  Of  the  oiher  countries  therefore  which 
became  part  of  the  Roman  Empire  it  will  be  best  to 
speak  in  their  relation  to  Italy,  and,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  in  the  order  in  which  they  came  under  the 
Roman  power. 


44 


CHAPTER  m. 

FORMATION  OF  THB  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

CHAP.  The  second  of  the  three  great  peninsulas  of  southern 
' — ^ — '  Europe,  that  which  lies  between  the  other  two,  is 
Diflerent     that  of  Italy,     The  name  of  Italy  has  been  used  in 

meanings  \  ,  ,  ^ 

^thexiAme  several  meanings  at  different  times,  but  it  has  always 
meant  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  land  which 
we  now  call  Italy.  The  name  gradually  spread  itself 
from  the  extreme  south  to  the  north.^  At  the  time 
when  our  survey  begins,  the  name  did  not  go  beyond 
the  long  narrow  peninsula  itself;  and  indeed  it 
hardly  took  in  the  whole  of  that.  During  the  time 
of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  Italy,  in  its  greatest 
extent,  did  not  reach  beyond  the  little  rivers  Macra 
it«  mean-  ou  ouc  sidc,  near  Luna^  and  Rvhico  on  the  other  side, 
the  Roman   near  Arimimwi.    The  land  to  the  north,  as  far  as  the 

common- 
wealth.       Alps,  was  not  counted  for  Italy  till  after  the  time  of 

CsBsar.      But   the   Alps   are   the   natural   boundary 

which  fence  off  the  peninsular  land  from  the  great 

mass  of  central  Europe;    so   that,  looking  at  the 

matter  as  a  piece  of  geography,  we  may  count  the 

whole  land  within  the  Alps  as  Italy.     It  will  be  at 

*  We  shall  come  as  we  go  on  to  two  uses  of  the  name  in  which 
Italy,  oddly  enough,  meant  only  the  northern  part  of  the  land  com- 
moidy  so  otlled.  But  in  both  these  eases  the  name  had  a  purely 
political  and  technical  meaning,  and  it  never  camie  into  common  use 
in  this  sense. 
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once  seen  that  the  Italian  peninsula,  though  so  long     chap. 


and  narrow,  is  by  no  means  cut  up  into  promontories  ' — r-^— ' 

and  smaller  peninsulas  m  the  way  that  the  Greek  ©fitaiy.  * 

peninsula  is.      Nor  is  it  surrounded   by  so  many 

islands.     It  is  only  quite  in  the  south,  where  the  long 

narrow  peninsula  splits  off  into  two  smaller  ones,  that 

the  coast  has  at  all  the  character  of  the  Greek  coast, 

and  there  only  in  a  much  slighter  degree.     Close  by  The  luiun 

this  end  of  Italy  lies  the  great  island  of  Sicily,  whose 

history  has  always  been  closely  connected  with  that  of 

Italy.    Further  off  he  the  two  other  great  islands  of 

Corsica  and  Sardinia,  which  in  old  times  were  not 

reckoned  to  belong  to  Italy  at  all.     Besides  these 

there  are  several  smaller  islands,  Elba  and  others, 

along  the  Italian  coast;    but  they  lie  a  good  way 

from  each  other,  and  do  not  form  any  marked  feature 

in  the  geography.     There  is  nothing  at  all  Uke  even 

the  group  of  islands  off  western  Greece,  much  less 

like  the  endless  multitude,  great  and  small,  in  the 

.^Bgsean.    Through  the  whole  length  of  the  peninsula, 

like  a  backbone,  runs  the  long  chain  of  the  Apennines. 

These  branch  off  from  the  Alps  in  north-western  Italy 

near  the  sea,  and  they  run  through  the  whole  length 

of  the  coimtry  to  the  very  toe  of  the  boot,  as  the 

Italian  peninsula  has   been   called  from  its   shape. 

From  all  this  it  follows  that,  though  Italy  was  the 

land  which  was  destined  in  the  end  to  have  the  rule 

over  all  the  rest,  yet  the  people  of  Italy  were  not 

likely  to  begin  to  make  themselves  a  name  so  early 

as  the  Greeks  did.     Least  of  all  were  they  likely  to 

take  in  the  same  way  to  a  sea-faring  life,  and  to  plant 

colonies  in  far-off  lands. 
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CHAP. 

m. 


§  1.  The  Inhabitants  of  Italy  and  Sicily. 


Ion-  We  seem  to  have  somewhat  clearer  signs  in  Italy 

tily.  "  than  we  have  in  Greece  of  the  men  who  dwelled  in 
the  land  before  the  Aryans  who  appear  as  its  historical 

iigurians.  inhabitants.  On  the  coast  of  Liguria^  the  land  on 
each  side  of  the  city  of  Genoa,  a  land  which  was  not 
reckoned  Italian  in  early  times,  we  find  people  who 
seem  not  to  have  been  Aryan.  And  these  liguriana 
seem  to  have  been  part  of  a  race  which  was  spread 
through  Italy  and  Sicily  before  the  Aryan  settlements, 
and  to  have  been  akin  to  the  non- Aryan  inhabitants 
of  Spain  and  southern  Gaul,  of  whom  the  Basques 
on  each  ride  of  the  Pyrenees  remain  as  a  remnant. 
And  in  historical  times  a  large  part  of  Italy  was  held 

ctniBcaiiB  by  the  Etniscans,  who  had  in  earlier  times  held  a 
much  greater  dominion.  These  are  a  people  about 
whose  origin  and  language  there  have  been  many 
theories,  but  nothing  can  as  yet  be  said  to  be  cer- 
tainly known.  The  Etruscans,  in  historical  times, 
formed  a  confederacy  of  twelve  cities  in  the  land  west 
of  the  Apennines,  between  the  Macra  and  the  Tiber ; 
and  in  earlier  times  they  had  settlements  both  more 
to  the  north,  on  the  Po,  and  more  to  the  south,  in 
Campania.  K  they  were  a  non- Aryan  race,  the  part 
of  the  non-Aryans  in  the  geography  and  history  of 
Italy  becomes  greater  than  it  has  been  in  any  part 
of  Western  Europe  except  Spain. 

But  whatever  we  make  of  the  Etruscans,  the  rest 
of  Italy  in  the  older  sense  was  held  by  various  branches 
of  an  Aryan  race  nearly  aUied  to  the  Greeks,  whom  we 

•he  may  call  the  Italians.     Of  this  race  there  were  two 

*"*■      great  branches.     One  of  them,  under  various  names, 
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seems  to  have  held  all  the  southern  part  of  the  western     chap. 

xxx* 


eoast  of  Italy,  and  to  have  spread  into  Sicily.  Some  ^ 
of  the  tribes  of  this  branch  seem  to  have  been  almost 
as  nearly  akin  to  the  Greeks  as  the  Epeirots  and  other 
kindred  nations  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hadriatic.  Of 
this  branch  of  the  Italian  race,  the  most  famous 
people  were  the  Latins ;  and  it  was  the  greatest  of  Latina. 
Latin  cities,  the  border  city  of  the  Latins  against  the 
Etruscans,  the  city  of  Rome  on  the  Tiber,  which 
became,  step  by  step,  the  mistress  of  Latium,  of  Italy, 
and  of  the  Mediterranean  world.  The  other  branch, 
which  held  a  much  larger  part  of  the  peninsula,  taking 
in  the  Sabines,  ^quians^  Vokcians,  Samnites,  Luca- 
nianSj  and  other  people  who  play  a  great  part  in  the 
Eoman  history,  may  perhaps,  notwithstanding  con- 
«der.ble  fcc^  amon^  them»elv«,,  be  daased 
together  for  our  purpose  as  Opicans  or  OscanSj  in  dis-  Opicans. 
tinction  from  the  Latins,  and  the  other  tribes  allied  to 
them.  These  tribes  seem  to  have  pressed  from  the 
eastern,  the  Hadriatic,  coast  of  Italy,  down  upon  the 
nations  to  the  south-west  of  them,  and  to  have  largely 
extended  their  borders  at  their  expense. 

But  part  of  ancient  Italy,  and  a  still  larger  part 
of  Italy  in  the  modem  sense,  was  inhabited  by  nations 
other  than  the  Italians.  In  the  heel  of  the  boot  were 
the  lapygians,  a  people  of  uncertain  origin,  but  who  lapygians. 
seem  to  have  had  a  special  gift  of  receiving  the  Greek 
language  and  manners.  And  in  the  northern  part,  in 
the  lands  which  were  not  then  coimted  as  part  of 
Italy,  were  the  Gauls,  a  Celtic  people,  akin  to  the  Ganii. 
Gauls  beyond  the  Alps,  and  whose  country  was  there- 
fore called  Cisalpine  Gaul  or  Gaul  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps.     They  were  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Po,  and 
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CHAP,     on  the  Hadiiatic  coast  they  stretched  in  early  times 
' — ■ —   as  far  south  as  the  -^is  near  Ancona.    In  the  north- 
east corner  of  Italy  were  yet  another  people,  the 
Veneti.       Venettj  perhaps  of  Ulyrian  origin,  whose  name  wa» 
long  after  taken  by  the  city  of  Venice.    But  during 
the  whole  time  with  which  we  have  now  to  do,  there 
was  no  city  so  called,  and  the  name  of  Venetia  is 
always  the  name  of  a  country. 
Greek  ooio-         All  thcsc  iiatious  wc  may  look  on  as  original  in- 
Italy.        habitants  of  Italy ;  that  is,  all  were  there  before  any- 
thing Uke  contemporary  history  begins.^    But  besides 
these  original  nations,  there  were  in  one  part  of  Italy 
many  Greek  colonies,  and  also  in  the  island  of  Sicily. 
Some  cities  of  Italy  claimed  to  be  Greek  colonies,  with- 
out any  clear  proof  that  they  were  so.   But  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  Kyme  or  Cumce  on  the  western 
coast  of  Italy,  and  Ankon  or  Ancona  on  the  Hadriatic, 
were  solitary  Greek  colonies  far  away  from  any  other 
Greek  settlements.    Curase,  though  so  far  off,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  earliest  Greek  colony  in  Italy.     But 
where  the  Greeks  mainly  settled  was  in  the  two  lesser 
peninsulas,  the  heel  and  the  toe  of  the  boot,  into  which 
the  great  peninsula  of  Italy  divides  at  its  southern  end. 
Here,  as  was  before  said,  there  is  a  nearer  approach  to 
the  kind  of  coast  to  which  the  Greeks  were  used  at 
home.     Here  then  arose  a  number  of  Greek  cities, 
stretching  from  the  extreme  south  almost  up  to  Cum». 

'  Some  may  think  that  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  ought  to  be  excepted, 
as  the  common  Koman  stoiy  represents  them  as  having  crossed  the 
Alps  from  Transalpine  Gaul  at  a  time  which  almost  comes  within 
the  range  of  contemporary  history.  But  this  is  a  point  about  which 
there  is  no  real  certainty  ]  and  it  seems  quite  as  likely  that  the 
Gaulish  settlements  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps  were  as  old  as 
those  on  the  other  side. 
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As  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia,  the  time  of    chap. 

ni. 
greatness  of  the  ItaUan  Greeks  came  earlier  than  that  ^ — '- — ' 


of  the  Greeks  in  Greece  itself.  In  the  sixth  century  B.C. 
some  of  these  Greek  colonies  in  Italy,  as  Taras  or 
Tarentum^  Kroton  or  Crotonay  SybanSy  and  others,  were 
among  the  greatest  cities  of  the  Greek  name.  But,  as 
the  Italian  nations  grew  stronger,  the  Greek  cities 
lost  their  power,  and  many  of  them.  Cum©  among 
them,  fell  into  the  hands  of  ItaUan  conquerors,  and  lost 
their  Greek  character  more  or  less  thoroughly.  Others 
remained  Greek  till  they  became  subject  to  Eome,  and 
the  Greek  speech  and  manners  did  not  wholly  die  out 
of  southern  Italy  till  ages  after  the  Christian  sera. 

The  geography  and  history  of  the  great  island  of  iniubi. 
Sicily,  which  lies  so  near  to  the  toe  of  the  boot,  cannot  ^^^^y- 
be  kept  apart  from  those  of  Italy.  The  mainland  and 
the  island  were,  to  a  great  extent,  inhabited  by  the  same 
nations.  The  Sikanians  in  the  western  part  of  the 
island  may  not  unlikely  have  been  akin  to  the  Ligu- 
rians  and  Basques ;  but  the  Sikel%  who  gave  their  name 
to  the  island,  and  wlio  are  the  people  with  whom  the 
Greeks  had  most  to  do,  were  clearly  of  the  Italian 
stock,  and  were  nearly  alUed  to  the  Latins.   The  Phoe-  Phoenicitn 

,       .         .  and  Greek 

nicians  of  Carthage  planted  some  colomes  m  the  colonies, 
western  and  northern  parts  of  the  island,  the  chief 
of  which  was  the  city  which  the  Greeks  called 
Panormosy  the  modern  capital  Palermo.  But  the 
eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  triangle  were  full 
of  Greek  cities,  which  are  said  to  have  been  founded 
from  the  eighth  century  B.C.  to  the  sixth,  the  earUest 
point  occupied  being  Ndxos  on  the  east  coast.  Several 
of  these,  especially  Syracuse  on  the  east  coast,  and 
Atragas  or  Agrigeiitam  on  the  south,  were  among  the 

VOL.  L  E 
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CHAP,  chief  of  Greek  cities;  and  from  them  the  Greek 
— r^ — '  speech  and  manners  gradually  spread  themselves  over 
the  natives,  till  in  the  end  Sicily  was  reckoned  as 
altogether  a  Greek  land.  But  for  some  centuries 
Sicilian  history  is  chiefly  made  up  of  struggles  for 
the  mastery  between  Carthage  and  the  Greek  cities. 
This  was  in  truth  a  struggle  between  the  Aryan  and 
the  Semitic  race,  and  we  shall  see  that,  many  ages 
after,  the  same  battle  was  again  fought  on  the  same 
ground. 

§  2.  Growth  of  the  Roman  power  in  Italy. 

}ndiiai  The  history  of  ancient  Italy,  as  far  as  we  know  it, 

uiy.  is  the  history  of  the  gradual  conquest  of  the  whole  land 
by  one  of  its  own  cities ;  and  the  changes  in  its  political 
geography  are  mainly  the  changes  which  followed  the 
gradual  bringing  of  the  whole  peninsula  under  the 
Eoman  dominion.  But  the  form  which  the  conquests 
of  Bome  took  hindered  those  conquests  from  having 
so  great  an  effect  on  the  map  as  they  otherwise  might 
have  had.  The  cities  and  districts  of  Italy,  as  they  were 
one  by  one  conquered  by  Eome,  were  commonly  left 
as  separate  states,  in  the  relation  of  dependent  alliance, 
from  which  most  of  them  were  step  by  step  promoted 
)iffercnt  to  the  rights  of  Bomau  citizenship.  An  ItaUan  city 
he  luiiim  might  bc  a  dependent  ally  of  Kome ;  it  might  be  a 
Eoman  colony  with  the  full  franchise,  or  a  colony 
holding  the  inferior  Latin  franchise ;  it  might  have  been 
completely  incorporated  with  Bome  by  being  made 
part  of  a  Boman  tribe.  All  these  were  very  important 
political  differences;  but  they  do  not  make  much 
difference  in  the  look  of  things  on  the  map.  The  most 
important  of  tlie  changes  which  can  be  called  strictly 


itiea. 
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geographical  belong  to  the  early  days  of  Borne,  when     ^?,f  ^- 
there  were  important  national  movements  among  the-  ' — • — " 
various  races  of  Italy.     Borne  arose  at  the  point  of  the  Ongin  of 
union  of  the  three  races,  Latin,  Oscan,  and  Etruscan, 
and  it  arose  from  an  union  between  the  Latin  and  Oscan 
races.     Two  Latin  and  one  Sabine  settlements  seem 
to  have  joined  together  to  form  the  city  of  Bome ;  but 
the  Sabine  element  must  have  been  thoroughly  latin- 
ized, and  Bome  must  be  counted  as  a  Latin  city,  the  Rome  a 

Latin  city. 

greatest,  though  very  ukely  the  youngest,  among  the 
cities  of  Latium. 

Bome,  planted  on  a  march,  rose,  in  the  way  in  Hereariy 
which  marchlands  often  do  rise,  to  supremacy  among  minion, 
her  fellows.     Our  first  authentic  record  of  the  early 
commonwealth  sets  Bome  before  us  as  bearing  rule 
over  the  whole  of  Latium.     This  dominion  she  seems 
to  have  lost  soon  after  the  driving  out  of  the  kings, 
and  some  of  her  territory  right  of  the  Tiber  seems 
to  have  become  Etruscan.     Presently  Bome  appears, 
no  longer  as  mistress  of  Latium,  but  as  forming  one 
member  of  a  triple  league  concluded  on  equal  terms 
with  the  Latins  as  a  body,  and  also  with  the  Hemicans. 
This  league  was  engaged  in  constant  wars  with  its  wawwith 
neighbours  of  the  Oscan  race,  the  ^quians  and  VoU  bom!*^  ' 
sciansj  by  whom  many  of  the  Latin  cities  were  taken. 
But  the  first  great  advance  of  Bome's  actual  dominion  More  dis- 

tant  wars. 

was  made  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  by  the 
taking  of  the  Etruscan  city  of  Veii.    Fifty  years  later  b.c.  sac. 
Bome  began  to  engage  in  more  distant  wars ;  and  we  b.c.  848. 
may  say  generally  that  the  conquest  of  Italy  was  going 
on  bit  by  bit  for  eighty  years  more.      By  the  end  B.r.  aw. 
of  that  time,  all  Italy,  in  the  older  sense,  was  brought 
in  one  shape  or  another  under  the  Boman  dominion. 

b2 
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CHAP.     The  neighbouring  districts,  both  Latin  and  of  other 

• — ^— "  races,  had  been  admitted  to  citizenship.     Eoman  and 

Latin  colonies  were  planted  in  various  parts  of  the 

country ;  elsewhere  the  old  cities,  Etruscan,  Samnite^ 

Greek,  or  any  other,  still  remained  as  dependent  allies. 

[noorpom-    of  Komc.     Presently  Rome  went  on  to  win  dominion 

Italian       out  of  Italv ;  but  the  ItaUan  states  still  remained  in 

their  old  relation   to  Rome,  till  the   aUies  received 

B.C.  89.       the  Roman  franchise  after  the  Social  or  Marsian  war. 

The  Samnites  alone  held  out,  and  they  may  be  said 

to  have  been  altogether  exterminated  in  the  wars  of 

Sulla.     The  rest  of  Italy  was  Roman. 

§  3.    Tlie  Western  Promwes. 

The  great  change  in  Roman  policy,  and  in  European 
geography  as  affected  by  it,  took  place  when  Rome 
began  to  win  territory  out  of  Italy.  The  relation  of 
these  foreign  possessions  to  the  ruling  city  was  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  Italian  states.  The  foreign 
Nature  of    conqucsts  of  Rome  were  made  into  provinces.     A 

the  Roman  ,  ... 

Provinces,  provincc  was  a  district  which  was  subject  to  Rome> 
and  which  was  put  under  the  rule  of  a  Roman 
governor,  which  was  not  done  with  the  dependent 
allies  in  Italy.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
though  we  speak  of  a  province  as  having  a  certain 
geographical  extent,  yet  there  might  be  cities  within 
its  Umits  whose  formal  relation  to  Rome  was  that  of 
dependent,  or  even  of  equal,  alliance.  There  might 
also  be  Roman  and  Latin  colonies,  either  colonies 
really  planted  or  cities  which  had  been  raised  to  the 
Roman  or  Latin  franchise.  All  these  were  important 
distinctions  as  regarded  the  internal  government  of  the 
different  states ;  still  practically  all  aUke  formed  part 
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of  the  Roman  dominion.     In  a  geographical  survey  it     chap. 
will  therefore  be  enough  to  mark  the  extent  of  the  ' — '•— ' 
different  provinces,  without  attending  to  their  poUtical, 
or  more  truly  municipal,  distinctions,  except  in  a  few 
cases  where  they  are  of  special  importance. 

The  provinces  then  are  the  foreign  dominions  of 
Eome,  and  they  fall  naturally  into  two,  or  rather 
three,  divisions.     There  are  the  provinces  of  the  West,  Eastern 

^  .         and  West- 

in  which  the  Bomans  had  chiefly  to  contend  with  emPro- 

vinaea. 

nations  much  less  civiUzed  than  themselves,  and  in 
which  therefore  the  provincials  gradually  adopted  the 
language  and  manners  of  their  conquerors.  But  in 
the  provinces  to  the  east  of  the  Hadriatic,  the  Greek 
language  and  Greek  manners  had  become  the  standard 
of  civilized  Ufe,  and  their  supremacy  was  not  sup- 
planted by  those  of  Bome  in  any  land  where  they 
were  fully  estabUshed.  But  in  those  parts  of  the 
Eastern  peninsula  where  Greek  culture  had  not  es- 
tablished itself,  the  Latin  language  seems  to  have 
spread  much  as  it  did  in  the  West.  In  the  further 
East,  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  such  Greek  civilization  as 
there  was  did  not  go  beyond  a  mere  varnish ;  the 
mass  of  the  people  still  kept  to  their  old  manners 
and  languages  as  they  were  before  the  Macedonian 
conquests.  In  these  lands  therefore  the  Latin  tongue 
and  Boman  civilization  made  but  Uttle  progress.  The 
Boman  conquests  went  on  on  both  sides  of  the  Hadri- 
atic at  the  same  time,  but  it  was  to  the  west  that  they 
began.  The  first  Boman  province  however  forms  a 
sort  of  intermediate  class  by  itself,  standing  between 
the  eastern  and  the  western. 

This  first  Boman  province  was  formed  in  the  great  sidiy. 
island  of  Sicily^  which,  by  its  geographical  position, 
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CHAP,  belongs  to  the  western  part  of  Europe,  while  the  fact 
' — ^ — '  that  Greek  became  the  prevaiUng  language  in  it,  aa 
well  as  its  long  retention  by  the  Eastern  Empire  in 
later  times,  rather  connects  it  with  the  eastern  part- 
First  The  Eoman  dominion  in  Sicily  began  when  the  Cartha- 
poaBMMonB  ginian  possessions  in  the  island  were  given  up  to  Borne^ 
wandL        as  the  result  of  the  first  Punic  war.     But,  as  IQerdn 

BX.  241.  ,  ' 

of  Sjnracuse  had  helped  Bome  against  Carthage,  hia 

kingdom  remained  in  alliance  with  Eome,  and  was  not 

Ccmquest     dealt  with  as  a  conquered  land.     It  was  only  when 

ofSjraciise.  \  '         ^  ^ 

B.C.  212.  Sjnracuse  turned  against  Bome  in  the  second  Punic  war 
that  it  was,  on  its  conquest,  formally  made  a  Boman 

B.C.  182.  possession.  Eighty  years  later  the  condition  of  Sicily 
under  the  Boman  government  was  finally  settled,  and 
the  settlement  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  endlesa 
variety  of  relations  in  which  the  different  districts  and 
cities  throughout  the  Boman  dominions  stood  to  the 

state  of      ruling  commonwealth.    The  greater  part  of  the  island 

Sicily. 

became  altogether  subject;  the  land  was  held  to  be 
forfeited  to  the  Boman  People,  and  the  former  inhabi- 
tants held  it  simply  as  tenants  on  the  payment  of  a 
tithe.      But  some  cities  were  called  free,  and  kept 
their  land;    others  remained   in   name   independent 
allies  of  the  Boman  People.     Other  cities  were  after- 
wards raised  to  the  Latin  franchise  ;   in  others  Latin 
or  Boman  colonies  were  planted,  and  one  Sicilian  city,, 
tliat  of  Messana^  received  the  full  citizenship  of  Bome. 
Greek  civi-  Sicily ,  by  the  time  of  the  conquest,  was  looked  on  a» 
s>cny.        a  thoroughly  Greek  land.     The  Greek  language  and 
manners    had    now   spread   themselves   everywhere 
among  the  Sikels  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
island.  And  Sicily  remained  a  thoroughly  Greek  land,, 
till,  ages  afterwards,  it  again  became,  as  it  had  been 
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in  tlie  days  of  the  Greek  and  Phoenician  colonies,  a     chap. 
^  III. 


battle-field  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  races  in  the  days  ^ 
of  die  Mahometan  conquests. 

The  two  great  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica  Sardinia 
seem  almost  as  natural  appendages  to  Italy  as  Sicily  sica. 
itself;  but  their  history  is  very  different.  They  have 
played  no  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  original  stock  of  their  inhabitants  seems  to  have 
been  akin  to  the  non- Aryan  element  in  Spain  and  Sicily. 
The  attempts  at  Greek  colonization  in  them  were  but 
feeble,  and  they  passed  under  the  dominion,  first  of 
Carthage  and  then  of  Rome,  without  any  important 
change  in  their  condition.  These  two  islands  became 
a  Roman  province,  one  which  was  always  reckoned 
among  the  most  worthless  of  provinces,  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  first  and  second  Punic  wars.  B.a  288. 

Thus  far  the  Roman  dominion  did  not  reach  cisalpine 
beyond  what  we  should  look  upon  as  the  natural 
extent  of  the  dominion  of  an  Italian  power.  Indeed, 
as  long  as  Italy  did  not  reach  to  the  Alps,  we  should 
say  that  it  had  not  reached  the  natural  extent  of  an 
Italian  dominion.  But  the  conquest  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  general  conquest  of 
Western  Europe.  The  Roman  conquest  of  Gaul  and 
Spain,  by  gradually  spreading  the  Latin  language  and 
Roman  civiUzation  over  those  countries,  created  two 
of  the  chief  nations  and  languages  of  modern  Europe. 
But  the  process  was  simply  the  continuation  of  a  pro- 
cess which  began  within  the  borders  of  what  we  now 
call  Italy.  Gaul  within  the  Alps  was  as  strictly  a 
foreign  conquest  as  Spain  or  as  Gaul  beyond  the  Alps. 
Only  the  geographical  position  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  al- 
lowed it  to  be  easily  and  speedily  incorporated  with 
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CHAP.    Italy  in  a  way  whicli  the  lands  beyond  the  Alps  could 

'^ — . — '  not  be.     The  beginnings  of  conquest  in  this  directioB 

took  place  after  the  end  of  the  Samnite  wars.     Then 

Fonndiition  the    colouy   of   Sevui    GalUca^  now  Sinigaglia,  was 

^^^^      founded  on  Gaulish  soil,  and  it  was  presently  followed 

by  the  foundation    of  Ariminum  or  Rimini.      The 

Roman  arms  were  carried  beyond  the  Po  in  the  time 

between  the  first  and  the  second  Punic  war;  after 

Ccnquwt     the  sccoud  Punic  war,  Gsalpine  Gaul  was  thoroughly 

GauL  ^      conquered,  and  was  secured  by  the  foundation  of  many 

19L  Roman  and  Latin  colonies.     The  Roman  and  Latin 

franchises  were  gradually  extended  to  most  parts  of 

the  country,  and  at  last  Cisalpine  Gte^ul  was  formally 

B.C.  48.       incorporated  with  Italy. 

conqueatof        Closcly  couuected  with  the  conquest  of  Cisalpine 
andvSc-    Gaul  was  the  conquest  of  the  other  non-Italian  lands 

tia. 

within  the  boundaries  of  modem  Italy.  These  were 
Liguria  to  the  soutli-west  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  VeneHa 
to  the  north-east.  Both  these  lands  held  out  longer 
than  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  but  by  the  time  of  Augustus  they 
were  all,  together  with  the  peninsula  of  Istria^  counted 
as  part  of  Italy.  The  dominion  of  Rome  in  this  region 
was  secured  at  an  early  stage  of  the  conquest  by  the 
FoundAtion  fouudatiou  of  the  great  colony  oi  Aquileia.  We  thus 
Ida,  B.C.  see  that,  not  only  Venice,  but  Milan,  Pavia,  Verona, 
Ravenna,  and  Genoa,  cities  which  played  so  great  a 
part  in  the  after  history  of  Italy,  arose  in  lands  which 
were  not  originally  ItaUan.  But  we  also  see  that  Italy, 
with  the  boundaries  given  to  it  by  Augustus,  took  in  a 
somewhat  larger  territory  to  tlie  north-east  than  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  does  now. 

The  lands  within   tlie  Alps  may  be  fairly   said 
to  have  been  conquered  by  Rome  in  self-defence,  and 
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we  are  tempted  to  look  on  the  three  great  islands    chap. 
as  natural  parts  of  an  ItaUan  dominion.     The  con-  ^ — ^^ — ' 


quests  of  the  Bomans  in  lands  altogether  beyond  their 
own  borders  began  in  Western  Europe  with  the  con-  Spain, 
quest  of  Spaiuj  which  began  before  that  of  Trans- 
alpine Gaul.    Spain  and  Gaul,  using  the  names  in  the  comiexioii 
geographical  sense,  have   much  which   binds   them  andCauL 
together.    On  the  borders  of  the  two  countries  traces 
are  still  left  of  the  old  non- Aryan  inhabitants  who 
still  speak  the  Basque  language.    These  represent  the  ii^enana  in 
old  Iberian  inhabitants  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  who,  when 
our  history  begins,  stretched  into  Gaul  as  far  as  the 
Garonne.     But  the  Celts^  the  first  wave  of  the  Aryan  Ceits. 
nodgration  in  Europe,  had  pressed  into  both  Gaul  and 
Spain ;  in  Gaul  they  had,  when  trustworthy  history 
begins,  already  occupied  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  country.      The  Mediterranean  coasts  of  Gaul  and 
Spain  were  also  connected  together  by  the  sprinkling 
of  Greek  colonies  along  those  shores,  of  which  Masaalia  Greek  and 
was  the  head.     And,  beside  the  primitive  non-Aryan 
element,  there  was  an  intrusive  non-Aryan  element 
also.      In   southern  Spain  several  Phoenician  settle- 
ments had  been  made,  the  chief  of  which  was  Gades  or  Phopnician 

.  ...      ^^^^ 

Cadiz ^  beyond  the  straits,  the  one  great  Phoenician  city  ™««^- 

on  the  Ocean.  And,  between  the  first  and  second  Punic 
wars,  Carthage  obtained  a  large  Spanish  dominion,  of 
which  New  Carthage  or  Carthagena  was  the  capital. 

It  was  the  presence  of  these  last  settlements  which 
first  brought  Spain  under  the  Boman  dominion.  Sa- 
guntum  was  an  ally  of  Bome,  and  its  taking  by  Han-  Fiwt  Ro- 

.  .       .  .  man  pro- 

nibal  was  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war.  vincein 

.    .  .  Spain. 

The  campaigns  of  the  Scipios  during  that  war  led  to 
the  gradual  conquest  of  the  whole  country.     The  206* 
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III. 

IWJ.  49. 


CHAP.  Carthaginian  possessions  first  became  a  Eoman  pro- 
'  vince,  while  Gades  became  a  favoured  ally  of  £ome» 
and  at  last  was  admitted  to  the  full  Boman  firanchise* 
Meanwhile  the  gradual  conquest  of  the  rest  of  Spain 

B.C.  188.  went  on,  till,  after  the  taking  of  Numantiay  the  whole 
peninsula,  except  the  remote  tribes  in  the  north-west^ 

Final  con-    had  bccomc  a  Boman  possession.     These  tribes,  the 

B.C.  19.  Cantabrians  and  their  neighbours,  were  not  fiiUy  sub- 
dued till  the  time  of  Augustus.  But,  long  before 
that  time,  the  Latin  language  and  Boman  manners 
spread  fast  through  the  country,  and  in  Augustus' 

Bomaniza-   time  southem  Spain  was  altogether  romanized.     It 

tionof  .  . 

Spain.        was  Only  in  a  small  district  close  to  the  Pyrenees 

that  the  ancient  language  held  out,  as  it  has  done 

ever  since. 

Trans-  The  couqucst  of  Spain,  owing  to  the  connexion  of 

Gaul.         the  country  witli  Carthage,  thus  began  while  a  large 

part  even  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  still  unsubdued.  And 

the  Boman  arms  were  not  carried  into  Gaul  beyond 

the  Alps  till  the  conquest  of  Spain  was  pretty  well 

assured.     The  foundation  of  the  first  Eoman  colony 

at  Aquce  Sextice^  the  modern  Aix^  was  only  eleven 

B.0. 122.      years  later  than  tlie  fall  of  Numantia.     The  Bomans 

stepped  in  as  allies  of  the  Greek  city  of  Massalia,  and, 

as  usual,  from  helping  their  alUes  they  took  to  con- 

Tiie  Trans-  qucring  Oil  their  own  accoimt.     A  Boman  province, 

vince.         including  the  colonies  of  Narbonne  and  Toulouse^  was 

B.C.   125-  ^  /•mi 

106.  thus  formed   in  the  south-eastern   part  of  Transal- 

pine Gaul.  The  advance  of  Borne  in  tliis  direction 
seems  to  have  been  checked  by  tlie  invasion  of  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutones,  but  through  that  long  delay 
Boman  influences  were  able  to  estabUsh  themselves 
more  firmly.      This   part   of  Gaul  was   early   and 
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thoroughly  romanized,  and  part  of  it  still  keeps,  in     chap. 


its  name  of  Provence^  the  memory  of  its  having  been 
the  first  Soman  province  beyond  the  Alps.  The  rest 
of  Gaul  was  left  untouched  tUl  the  great  campaigns 
of  CsBsar. 

It  is  from  CsBsar,  ethnologer  as  well  as  conqueror,  Conqiwrts 

of  i/WBAT. 

that  we  get  our  chief  knowledge  of  the  country  as  it  b.c.  68-*l 
was  in  his  day.     Transalpine  Gaul,  as  a  geographical  Boundwrie* 

of  Xnuks* 

division,  has  well-marked  boundaries  in  the  Medi-  iJpine 
terranean,  the  Alps,  the  Ehine,  the  Ocean,  and  the 
Pjnrenees.  But  this  geographical  division  has  never 
answered  to  any  divisions  of  blood  and  language. 
Gaul  in  Caesar's  day,  that  is  Gaul  beyond  the  Ro- 
man province,  formed  three  divisions — Aquitaine  to  its  three 
the  south-west,  Celtic  Gaul  in  the  middle,  and  Belqic  and  their 

'  .  .  inhabi- 

Gaul  to  the  north-east.     Aquitaine,  stretching  to  the  J^Jj^ 
Garonne — the  name  was  under  Augustus   extended  q^*^*^;^"^ 
to  the  Loire — ^was   Iberian,  akin  to  the   people  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees :    a  trace  of  its  old 
speech  remains  in  the  small   Basque  district   north 
of  the  Pyrenees.     Celtic  Gaul,  from  the  Loire  to  the 
Seine  and  Mame,  was  the   most   truly  Celtic  land, 
and  it  was  in  this  part  of  Gaul  that  the  modern 
French  nation  took  its  rise.     Li  the  third  division, 
Belgic  Gaul,  the   tribes  to  the  east,  nearer  to   the 
Rhine,  were  some  of  them  purely  German,  and  others 
had  been  to  a  great  extent  brought  under  German 
influences  or  mixed  with  German  elements.     There 
was,  in  fact,  no  unity  in  Gaul  beyond  that  which  the 
Romans  brought  with  them.     In  seven  years  Caesar  RomaniM- 
subdued  the  whole  land,  and  the  work  of  assimilation  GauL 
began.      The  Roman  language   gradually   displaced 
all  the  native  languages,  except  where  Basque  and 
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CHAP.     Breton  survive  in  two  comers  ;  but  in  a  large  part  of 


'  Belgic  Gaul  the  events  of  later  times  brought  the 

German  tongue  back  again.     There  is  no  Boman 

province  in  which,  among  all  changes,  the  ancient 

geography  has  had  so  much  eflfect  upon  that  of  all 

Permit       later  times.     In  southern  Gaul  most  of  the  cities  still 

iwnoe  of  the 

«neieDt       keep  their  old  names  with  very  little  change.     But 

in  northern  Gaul  the  cities  have  mostly  taken  the 

names  of  the  tribes  of  which  they  were  the  heads. 

Thus  Tolosa  is  still  Toulouse ;  but  Luteiia  Parisiorum 

'     has  become  Paris. 

Roman  The  lauds  which  we  have  thus  gone  through, 

Cisalpine  Gaul  with  Liguria  and  Venetia,  Spain,  and 
Transalpine  Gaul,  form  a  marked  division  in  historical 
geography.  They  are  those  parts  of  Western  Europe 
which  Eome  conquered  during  the  time  of  her  Com- 
monwealth, and  they  are  those  parts  which  have 
mainly  kept  their  Eoman  speech  to  this  day.  But 
these  did  not  make  up  the  whole  of  the  lands  where 
Eome  planted  her  Latin  speech,  at  least  for  a  while. 
The  conquest  of  Britain  belongs  to  the  days  of  the 
Empire ;  but  Eome,  during  the  Commonwealth,  made 
another  conquest,  which,  though  not  in  Europe,  may 
be  counted  as  belonging  to  the  Western  or  Latin- 
speaking  half  of  her  dominion.  This  is  that  part 
of  Africa  which  Eome  won  as  the  result  of  her 
wars  with  Carthage.  The  only  African  possession 
won  by  Eome  during  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth 

Pwvinccof  was   Africa  in   the   strictest    sense,   the  immediate 

Africa,  *^ 

B.0. 146;  dominion  of  Carthage.  This  became  a  province 
when  the  Punic  wars  were  ended  by  the  destruction 
of  Carthage.  The  neighbouring  state  of  Numidia^ 
after  passing,  like  Carthage  itself,  through  the  inter- 
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mediate  state  of  a  dependency,  was  made  a  province    chap. 


III. 


by   Caesar,   being    called    New  Africa^  the    former  "^ 

of  Now 

African   province   becoming   the    Old.      Caesar  also  Africa, 

^  ^  B.C.  49. 

restored  the  city  of  Carthage  as  a  Roman  colony,  BestoraUon 
and  it  became  the  chief  of  the  Latin-speaking  cities  g^^ 
of  the  Empire,  second  only  to  Eome  herself.  But 
in  Africa,  just  as  in  Britain,  the  land  never  was 
thoroughly  romanized  Uke  Gaul  and  Spain.  The 
Eoman  tongue  and  laws  therefore  died  out  in  both 
lands  at  the  first  touch  of  an  invader,  the  EngUsh 
in  one  case  and  the  Saracens  in  the  other.  The  strip 
of  fertile  land  between  tlie  sea  on  one  side  and  the 
mountains  and  the  Great  Desert  on  the  other  received, 
first  Phoenician  and  then  Eoman  civilization.  But 
neither  of  ftiem  could  really  take  root  there  in  the 
way  that  the  Boman  civilization  took  root  in  Gaul 
and  Spain. 

§  4.  The  Eastern  Provinces. 

The  Hadriatic  sea  may  be  roughly  taken  as  the  contrast 
boundary  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  parts  of  Eftstem 

•^  .    .  ^  andWest- 

the  Eoman  dominion.  In  the  West,  the  Eomans  car-  tempn>- 
ried  with  them,  not  only  their  arms,  but  their  tongue, 
their  laws,  and  their  manners.  They  were  not  only 
conquerors  but  civihzers.  The  native  Iberians  and 
Celts  adopted  Eoman  fashions,  and  the  isolated  Greek 
and  Phoenician  cities,  Uke  MassaUa  and  Gades,  gra- 
dually became  Eoman  also.  East  of  the  Hadriatic 
the  state  of  things  was  quite  different.  Here  the  lan- 
guage and  civilization  of  Greece  had,  through  the 
conquests  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  become  every- 
where  predominant.      Greek   was    everywhere  the  (Jreekcivi- 

,    ,.  ,  ,  .  lization  in 

polite  and  hterary  language,  and  a  certain  varnish  of  ti^eEast. 
Greek   manners   had  been   everywhere   spread.     In 
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CHAP,  some  parts  indeed  it  was  the  merest  varnish  ;  still  it 
^■^ — r-^  was  everywhere  strong  enough  to  withstand  the 
influence  of  Latin.  Sicily  and  southern  Italy  are  the 
only  lands  which  have  altogether  thrown  away  the 
Greek  tongue,  and  have  taken  to  Latin  or  any  of  the 
languages  formed  out  of  Latin.  East  of  the  Hadriatic 
Latin  nowhere  displaced  Greek,  unless  in  a  few  iso- 
lated colonies.  But  in  those  parts  of  the  Eastern 
peninsula  into  which  Greek  culture  had  not  spread 
itself,  that  is,  in  a  large  part  of  the  Illyrian  and  Thra- 
cian  lands,  Latin  undoubtedly  displaced  the  native 
languages,  just  as  it  did  in  the  West.  The  Rouman 
people,  keeping  their  Latin  name  and  speech  to  this 
day,  are  the  witness  of  that  fact.  Still  no  part  of  the 
eastern  half  of  the  Boman  dominion  ever  became 
thoroughly  Roman  in  the  same  way  as  Gaid  and  Spain. 
With  these  exceptions,  the  whole  of  the  lands 
east  of  the  Hadriatic  may,  as  opposed  to  the  Latin- 
speaking  lands  of  the  west,  be  called,  in  different 
Dwtinc-  degrees,  Greek-speaking  lands.  There  are  some 
amonffthe  wide  distinctions  to  be  drawn  among  them.     First, 

Kaatern 

provinces,  there  was  old  Greece  itself  and  the  Greek  colo- 
nies, and  lands  Uke  Epeiros^  whicli  had  become 
thoroughly  Greek.  Secondly,  there  were  the  king- 
doms, Uke  Macedonia  in  Europe  and  Pergamos  in 
Asia,  which  had  adopted  the  Greek  speech  and  man- 
ners, but  which  did  not,  Uke  Epeiros,  become  Greek 
in  any  poUtical  sense.  Thirdly,  there  were  a  number 
of  native  states,  Bithynia  and  others,  whose  kings 
also  tried  to  imitate  Greek  ways,  but  naturally  could 
not  do  so  as  thoroughly  as  the  kings  of  Macedonia 
and  Pergamos.  Fourthly,  beyond  Mount  Tauros  lay 
the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt^  which  were  ruled 
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by  Macedonian  kings,  which  contained  great  Greek     chap. 
or  Macedonian  cities  like  Antioch  and  Alexandria^   — ^ — ' 

Lauds 

but  where  there  were  native  languages,  and  an  old  ^yond 
native  civilization,  which  neither  Greek  nor  Eoman 
influences  could  ever  root  out.  We  shall  see  as  we  go 
on  that  Tauros  makes  a  great  historical  boundary.  The 
lands  on  this  side  of  it  really  came,  though  very 
gradually,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Greek  speech 
and  the  Boman  law,  and  remained  under  them  till  the 
Turkish-  invasions.  Beyond  Mount  Tauros  both  the 
Greek  and  the  Boman  element  lay  merely  on  the 
surface,  and  therefore  those  lands  easily  fell  away 
when  they  were  attacked  by  the  Saracens.  We  must 
now  go  through  such  of  the  lands  east  of  the 
Hadriatic  as  were  formed  into  Boman  provinces 
during  the  time  of  the  Boman  Commonwealth. 

But  again,  between  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  parts  The 
of  the  Boman   dominion  there  was  a  border  land,  Provinces, 
namely,  the  lands  held  by   the  great  lUyrian  race. 
The  southern  parts  of  Ulyria  came  within  the  reach 
of  Greek  influences,  and  it  was  through  the  affairs  of 
Ulyria  that  Bome  was  first  led  to  meddle  in  the  affairs 
of  Greece.     The  use  of  the  name  Ulyria  is  at  all 
times  very  vague ;  but  it  has  a  more  definite  meaning 
as  the  name  of  a  kingdom  whose  capital  was  Skodra,  The  king- 
and  which,  in  the  second  half  of  the  third  century,  skodra. 
was  a  dangerous  neighbour  to  the  Ghreek  cities  and 
islands  on  that  coast.     This  kingdom  was  involved  in  b,c.  les. 
the  third  Macedonian  war,  and  it  came  to  an  end  at 
the  same  time.     As  usual,  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish 
how  much,  if  any,  of  the  country  actually  became  a 
Boman  province,  and  how  much  was  left  for  a  while 
in  the  intermediate  state  of  dependent  alliance.   But, 
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CHAP. 
III. 


Dalmatian 


Uotnan 
ooloniei  in 
Dalmatia. 


Istfia  in- 
corporated 
with  Italy. 


The 

outlying 
Greek 
lands. 


Their  Intc* 
formal  an- 
nexation. 


for  all  practical  purposes,  the  Dlyrian  kingdom  of 
Skodra  formed  from  this  time  a  part  of  the  Itoman 
dominion.     With   the   fall  of  Skodra,  the   parts  of 
Ulyria  which  lay  further  to  the  north,  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  Greek  world,  first  came  into  notice. 
The  Greek  colonies  in  Dahnatia  had  played  their  part 
in  the  first  Dlyrian  war ;  but  the  land  itself,  whose  cities 
were  to  become  an  outlying  fringe  of  Italy  lying  east 
of  the  Hadriatic,  is  now  first  heard  of  as  a  distinct 
country  formed  by  a  separation  from  the  kingdom  of 
Skodra.     The  first  Dalmatian  war  soon  followed ;  but 
it  was  not  tiU  after  several  wars  that  Dalmatia  be- 
came a  province,  and  even  after  that  time  there  were 
several  revolts.     Before  long,  Dalmatia  was  settled 
with  several  Eoman  colonies,  as  Jadera  or  Zara^  and, 
above   all,  Salona^  which   became  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  the  Boman  dominion.     The  neighbouring 
lands  of  Libumia^  htria^  and  the  land  of  the  lapodesy 
were   gradually   reduced   during   the   same   period. 
Istria,  like   the  neighbouring  land  of  Venetia,  was 
actually  incorporated  with  Italy,  and  Pola^  under  the 
name  of  Pietas  Julia  ^  became  a  Eoman  colony. 

We  have  already  traced  the  process  by  which  old 
Greece  and  the  neiglibouring  lands  of  Macedonia  and 
Epeiros  gradually  sank,  first  practically,  and  then 
formally,  into  parts  of  the  Eoman  dominion.  We 
have  seen  how  hard  it  is  to  say  at  what  particular 
moment  many  of  the  Greek  cities  and  islands  sank 
from  the  relation  .of  obedient  alUes  into  that  of  ac- 
knowledged subjects,  while  we  may  doubt  if  some 
of  them  were  formally  annexed  at  all.  Thus  the 
Greek  cities  on  the  Euxine  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
formally  annexed  till  a  late  period  of  the  Eastern 
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Empire.     Other  outlying  Greek  lands  and  cities  be-    chap. 
came  so  mixed  up  with  the  history  of  the  Asiatic  ' — «-— ' 
kingdoms  that  they  wUl  come  in  for  a  mention  along 
with  them.     Crete  kept  its  independence  to  become  conquest 

of  Crete, 

a  nest  of  pirates,  and  to  be  specially  conquered.  It  b-c  67, 
then  formed  one  province  with  the  then  recent  con- 
quest of  Kyrene^  the  one  great  Greek  settlement  in 
Africa,  which  had  become  an  appanage  of  the  Mace- 
donian kings  of  Egypt.  The  same  had  been  the  fate 
of  Cyprus^  an  island  which  had  always  been  partly 
Greek,  and  which  had  been  further  hellenized  under 
its  Macedonian  kings.  Cyprus  too  became  a  province,  of  cyDnw, 
Thus,  before  Kome  lost  her  own  freedom,  she  had 
become  the  formal  or  practical  mistress  of  all  the 
earlier  abodes  of  freedom.  Men  could  not  yet  foresee 
that  a  time  would  come  when  Chreeh  and  Roman 
should  be  words  having  the  same  meaning,  and  when 
the  place  and  name  of  Eome  herself  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  one  of  the  Greek  cities  which  Vespasian 
reduced  from  formal  alliance  to  bondage. 

In  Eoman   history   one  war  and  one   conquest 
always  led  to  another,  and,  as  the  affairs  of  Ulyria  had 
led  to  Boman  interference  in  Greece,  so  the  affairs  of  The 
Greece  led  to  Boman  interference  hi  Asia.     The  first  Provinces. 
war  which  Eome  waged  with  Antiochos  of  Syria  led  b.c.  191- 

188 

to  no  immediate  increase  of  the  Eoman  territory,  but 
all  the  Seleukid  possessions  on  this  side  Taurcs  were 
divided  among  the  allies  of  Eome.  This,  as  usual, 
was  the  first  step  towards  the  conquest  of  Asia,  and 
it  was  quite  according  to  the  usual  course  of  things 
that  the  first  Eoman  province  beyond  the  .^sean,  the  Province 
province  of  Asia^  should  be  formed  of  the  dominions  b-c  ^^ 
of  Bome's  first  and  most  useful  allies,  the  kings  of 

VOL.  I.  F 
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CHAP.     Perffamos.    Tlie  mission  of  Alexander  and  his  succes- 

III. 
^ — r-^— -  sors,  as  the  representatives  of  Western  civilization 

against  the  East,  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  Borne. 

Step  by  step,  the  other  lands  west  of  Tauros  came 

Bithynia.  Under  the  formal  or  practical  dominion  of  Rome.  Bi- 
thynia  was  the  first  to  be  annexed,  and  this  acquisition 
was  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  second  war 
between  Rome  and  the  famous  Mithridates  of  Pantos. 

Overthrow   His   final   overthrow  brought    a  number   of  other 

dates.  lands  under  Roman  dominion  or  influence.  The 
Greek  cities  of  Sindpe  and  Uerakleia  obtained  a 
nominal  freedom,  and  vassal  kings  went  on  reigning 
in  part  of  Pontes  itself,  and  in  tlie  distant  Ghreek 
kingdom  of  Bosporos.  Rome  was  now  mistress  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  land  was  divided  among  her  pro- 
vinces and  her  vassal  kings,  save  that  the  wise  federal 

Lykia.  commouwcalth  of  Lykia  still  kept  the  highest  amount 
of  freedom  that  was  consistent  with  the  practical 
supremacy  of  Rome. 

The  Mithridatic  war,  which  made  Rome  mistress 
of  Asia  in  the  narrower  sense,  at  once  involved  her  in 
the  aflairs  of  the  further  East.  Tigranes  of  Armenia 
had  been  the  chief  ally  of  Mithridates ;  but,  though 
his  power  was  utterly  broken,  no  Armenian  province 
was  added  to  the  Roman  dominion  for  a  long  time  to 
come.     But  the  remnant  of  the  Seleukid  monarchy 

Province     bccamc  the   Roman   province  of  Syria,     As  usual, 

B.C.64.  several  cities  and  principaUties  were  allowed  to  re- 
main in  various  relations  of  alUance  and  dependence 
on  the  ruUng  commonwealth.     Among  these  we  find 

Palestine.  JucLcBa  and  the  rest  of  Palestine^  sometimes  under  a 
Roman  procurator,  sometimes  united  under  a  single 
vassal  king,   sometimes  parted   out  among  various 
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kings  and  tetrarchs,  as  suited  the  momentary  caprice     chap. 
or  poKcy  of  Eome.     In  all  these  various  relations  ^ — r^ — ' 


between  the  native  states  and  the  ruling  city  we  have 
a  lively  foreshadowing  of  the  relations  between  Eng-  Companion 
land  and  her  subject  and  dependent  lands  in  India.  ^^  India. 
The  conquests  of  Eome  in  these  regions  made  her 
more  distinctly  than  ever  the  representative  of  the 
West  against  the  East,  and  these  conquests  presently  Rome  the 
brought  her  into  collision  with  the  one  power  in  the  oftheWcst 
known  world  which  could  meet  her  on  at  all  equal 
terms.     She  had  stepped  into  the  place  of  Alexander 
and  Seleukos  so  far  as  that  all  those  parts  of  Alex- 
ander's Asiatic  conquests  which  had  received  even  a 
varnish  of  Hellenic  culture  had  become  parts  of  her 
dominion.     The  further  East  beyond  the  Euphrates 
was  again  under  the  command  of  a  great  barbarian 
power,  that  of  Parthia^  which  had  stepped  into  the  ^.^'^*^'y 
place  of  Persia,  as  Bome  had  stepped  into  the  place  ^'>»*- 
of  Greece  and  Macedonia.     Eome  had  now  again  a 
rival,  in  a  sense  in  which  she  had  not  had  a  rival 
since  the  overthrow  of  Carthage  and  Macedonia. 

One  only  of  the  Macedonian  kingdoms  now  re- 
mained to  be  gathered  in.  The  annexation  of  Egypt,  an  Conqnert 
annexation  made  famous  by  the  names  of  Eleopatra,  ■•c-^i- 
Antonius,  the  elder  and  the  younger  Ceesar,  completed 
the  work.  Eome  was  now  fully  mistress  of  her  own 
civilized  world.  Her  dominion  took  in  all  the  lands 
round  the  great  inland  sea.  If,  here  and  there,  her 
formal  dominion  was  broken  by  a  city  or  principality 
whose  nominal  relation  was  that  of  alliance,  the  dis- 
tinction concerned  only  the  local  affairs  of  that  city 
or  principality.  Within  the  whole  historic  world  of 
the  three  ancient  continents,  the  Eoman  Peace  had  ^^^ 

F  2 
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(HAP.     begun.     Rome  had  still  to  wage  wars,  and  even  to 

^ — r-^ — '  annex  provinces ;  but   those  wars  and   annexations 

were  now  done  rather  to  round  off  and  to  strengthen 

the  territory  which  had  been  already  gained,  than  in 

the  strictest  sense  to  extend  it. 

§  5.  Coiiquests  under  the  Empire. 

At  the  same  moment  when  the  Eoman  common- 
wealth was  practically  changed  into  a  monarchy,  the 
Roman  dominion  was  thus  brought,  not  indeed  to 
its  greatest  extent,  but  to  an  extent  of  which  its  fur- 
ther extension  was  only  a  natural  completion.  There 
Conquests    sccms  a  Certain  inconsistency  when  we  find  Ausmstus 

under  Au-  .  "^  i.     i 

ffustusand  laying  down  a  rule  against  the  enlargement  of  the 
Empire,  while  the  Empire  was,  during  his  reign  and 
that  of  his  successor,  extended  in  every  direction. 
But  the  conquests  of  this  time  were  mainly  conquests 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  frontier;  the 
occasional  changes  of  this  and  that  city  or  district 
from  the  dependent  to  the  provincial  relation,  or 
sometimes  from  the  provincial  to  the  dependent,  are 
now  hardly  worth  mentioning.  Between  Augustus 
and  Nero,  or,  at  all  events,  between  Augustus  and 
incorpora-  Vcspasiau,  all  the  dependent  lands  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
dependent    such  as  Mauritania^  Kappadokia^  Lykia,  and  others, 

kingdoms.  . 

were  finally  incorporated  with  the  Empire  to  which 
they  had  long  been  practically  subject.  These  an- 
nexations can  hardly  be  called  conquests.  And  when 
the  small  comer  of  Spain  which  still  kept  its  inde- 
pendence was  brought  under  the  Roman  power,  it 
was  merely  finishing  a  work  which  had  been  begun 
strength-    two  hundred   years  before.     The  real  conquests  of 

eningofthe 

ftootier.      this  time  consisted  in  the  strengthening  of  the  Euro- 
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peaii  frontier.    No  frontier  nearer  than  the  Rhine  and     cau». 
tlie  Danube  could  be  looked  on  as  safe.     This  lesson  — ' — ' 
was  easily  learned ;  but  it  had  also  to  be  accompanied 
by  another  lesson  which  taught  that  the  Khine  and 
the  Danube,  and  not  any  more  distant  points,  were  to 
be  the  real  frontiers  of  Eome. 

This  brings  us  both  to  the  lands  which  were  then 
our  own  and  to  the  lands  which  became  our  own  in 
after  times.  During  the  reign  of  Augustus  two  con- 
quests which  most  nearly  concern  our  own  history 
were  planned,  and  one  of  them  was  attempted.  The 
annexation  of  the  land  which  was  to  become  England 
was  talked  of ;  the  annexation  of  the  land  which  then 
was  England,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  German  lands, 
was  seriously  attempted.  But  the  conquest  of  Britain 
was  put  off  from  the  days  of  Augustus  to  the  days  of 
Gaudius.     The  attempt  at  the  conquest  of  Germany,  Attempted 

oonquQst 

which  was  deemed  to  have  been  already  carried  out,  of  der- 

many, 

was  shivered  when  Arminius  overthrew  the  lecdons  of  ^^  y- 

.  A.D.  9. 

Varus.     The  expeditions  of  Drusus  and  Germanicus 
into  northern  Germany  must  have  brought  the  Eoman  a.i).  19. 
armies  into  contact  with  our  own  forefathers,  for  the 
first  time,  and,  for  several  ages,  for  the  last  time. 
But  from  this  time  the  relations  between  Eome  and 
southern  Germany  begin,  and  constantly  increase  in 
importance.     The  two  great  rivers  were  fixed  as  a  real 
frontier.     The  lands  between  the  Alps  and  the  Danube, 
Rcetia^  Vindelicia^  Noricum^  Pannonia^  with  Mcesia  on 
the   lower  Danube,  were  all  added  to  the  Empire  cooqueets 
during  the  reign  of  Augustus.     These  were  strictly  Danobe. 
defensive  annexations,  annexations  made  in  order  to 
remove  the  dangerous  frontier  further   from   Italy. 
Beyond   the  Ehine   and    the    Danube    the    Eoman 
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Attempt 
on  Arabia. 
B.C.  24. 


Thrace. 


CHAP,     possessions  were  mere  outposts  held  for  the  defence 
of  the  land  between  the  two  great  streams. 

Meanwhile,  while  the  attempt  of  the  conquest  of 
Germany  came  to  so  Kttle,  an  attempt  at  conquest 
at  the  other  end  of  the  world,  in  the  Arabian  penin- 
sula, came  to  even  less.  It  marks  the  policy  of  Bome 
and  the  gradual  nature  of  her  advance  that,  while 
these  more  distant  conquests  were  made  or  attempted, 
Thrace  still  retained  her  dependent  princes,  the  only 
land  of  any  extent  within  the  European  dominions 
of  Eome  which  did  so.  But  Thrace,  surrounded  by 
Roman  provinces,  was  in  no  way  dangerous ;  it  might 
remain  a  dependency  while  more  distant  lands  were 
incorporated.  It  was  not  till  uniformity  was  more 
sought  after,  tUl,  under  Vespasian,  the  nominal  freedom 
of  so  many  cities  and  principaUties  came  to  an  end, 
that  Thrace  became  a  province.  Such  parts  both  of 
Thrace  and  of  the  neighbouring  lands  as  had  not 
adopted  Greek  culture,  learned  the  Latin  tongue,  and 
gradually  came  to  take  the  Roman  name  which  some 
of  their  mhabitants  still  bear.  And  it  was  then  too 
that,  among  her  latest  formal  acquisitions  in  Europe,. 

Byzantion.  Eomc  auncxcd  the  city  which  was,  in  the  course  of 
ages,  to  take  her  own  place  and  name  in  a  truer  sense. 
Thus,  in  the  days  between  Augustus  and  Trajan, 
the  conquests  which  Rome  actually  made  were  mainly 
of  a  defensive  and  strengthening  cliaracter.  To  this 
rule  there  is  one,  and  only  one,  exception   of  any 

conquegtof  importance.     This  is  the  annexation  to  the  Roman 

Britain.  ^ 

world  of  the  land  which  was  looked  on  as  another 
world,  the  conquest  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Isle  of 
Biitain,  But  the  annexation  of  Britain,  though  it  did 
not  come  under  the  same  law  as  the  defensive  annexa- 


Annexa- 
tion of 
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tions  of  Bastia  and  Pannonia,  was  naturally  suggested     chap. 


by  the  annexation  of  Gaul  and  by  the  visits  of  the  '^ 
first  Caesar  to  the  island.     No  actual  conquest  how-  cuudius. 
ever  took  place  till  the  reign  of  Claudius.     Forty  years 
later,  the  Eoman  conquests  in  Britain  were  pushed  by 
Agricola  as  far  as  the  isthmus  between  the  friths  of  Agricoia. 

B.C.  o4. 

Forth  and  Clyde,  the  boundary  marked  by  the  later 
rampart  of  Antoninus.  But  the  lasting  boundary  of 
the  Eoman  dominion  in  Britain  cannot  be  looked  on 
as  reaching  beyond  the  line  of  the  southern  wall  of 
Hadrian^  Severus,  and  Stilicho,  between  the  Solway 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne.  The  northern  part  of 
Britain  remained  unconquered,  and  the  conquest  of 
Ireland  was  not  even  attempted.  For  us  the  con- 
quest of  the  land  which  afterwards  became  our  own 
has  an  mterest  above  all  the  other  conquests  of  Eome. 
But  it  is  a  purely  geographical  interest.  The  British 
victories  of  Caesar  and  Agricola  were  won,  not  over 
our  own  forefathers,  but  over  those  Celtic  Britons 
whom  our  forefathers  more  thoroughly  swept  away. 
The  history  of  our  own  nation  is  still  for  some  ages 
to  be  looked  for  by  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and  the 
Weser,  not  by  those  of  the  Severn  and  the  Thames. 

Britain  was  the  last  to  be  won  of  the  Western  pro-  The 

.  ,  Eastern 

vmces  of  Rome,  and  the  first  to  be  lost.  Still  it  was,  conqueats 
for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  thoroughly  incor- 
porated with  the  Empire,  and  its  loss  did  not  happen 
till  that  general  break-up  of  the  Empire  of  which  its 
loss  was  the  first  stage.  But  between  the  conquest  of 
Britain  and  its  loss  there  was  a  short  time  in  which 
Eome  again  extended  her  dominion  in  the  old  fashion, 
both  in  Europe  and  Asia.  This  was  during  the  reign  conquesto 
of  Trajan,  when  the  Eoman  borders  were  again  widely  a.d.  98-  ' 
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CHAP,    extended  in  both  Europe  and  Asia.     Under  him  the 
' — r^— '  Danube  ceased  to  be  a  boundary  stream  in  one  conti- 
nent and  the  Euphrates  in  the  other.     But  a  marked 
His  Asia-     distinction  must  be  drawn  between  his  Asiatic  and  his 

tic  and  Eu- 
ropean con-  European  warfare.     Traian's  Asiatic  conquests  were 

qaeatB.  ^  . 

strictly  momentary ;  they  were  at  once  given  up  by 
his  successor  ;  and  they  will  be  better  dealt  with  when 
we  speak  in  another  chapter  of  the  long  strife  between 
Borne  and  her  Eastern  rival,  first  Parthian  and  then 
Persian.  The  only  lasting  Asiatic  conquest  of  Trajan's 
Conquest  rcigu  was  uot  made  by  Trajan  himself,  namely  the 
Petnea.       small  Bomau  province  in  Northern  Arabia. 

AJ>.  106.  ^ 

The  European  conquests  of  Trajan  stand  on  another 
ground.     K  not  strictly  defensive,  Uke  those  of  Augus- 

Dada.  tus,  they  might  easily  seem  to  be  so.  The  DacianSj  to 
the  north  of  the  lower  Danube,  were  really  threaten- 
ing to  the  Eoman  power  in  those  regions,  and  they 
had  dealt  Rome  more  than  one  severe  blow  in  the 

Aj>.i06.  days  of  Domitian.  Trajan  now  formed  the  lands 
between  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube,  the  Dniester  and 
the  Carpathian  Mountains,  into  the  Roman  province 
of  Dacia.     The  last  province  to  be  won  was  the  first 

Aj>.  270.  to  be  given  up  ;  for  Aurelian  withdrew  from  it,  and 
transferred  its  name  to  the  Mcesian  land  immediately 
south  of  the  Danube.  For  four  hundred  years  more 
that  great  river  remained  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  Empire  in  this  region,  marking,  it  may  be,  that 
the  wisdom  of  the  Ulyrian  who  withdrew  within  the 
elder  frontier  was  greater  than  that  of  the  Spaniard 
who  advanced  beyond  it. 

Summary.  The  Romau  Empire  was  thus  gradually  formed 

by  bringing,  first  Italy  and  then  the  whole  of  the  Medi- 
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terranean  lands,  under  the  dominion  of  the  one  Eoman  chap. 
city.  In  every  part  of  that  dominion  the  process  of  ' — • — ' 
conquest  was  gradual.  The  lands  which  became  Eo- 
man provinces  passed  through  various  stages  of  alliance 
and  dependence  before  they  were  fully  incorporated. 
But,  in  the  end,  all  the  civilized  world  of  those  times 
became  Koman.  Speaking  roughly,  three  great  rivers, 
Ehine,  Danube,  and  Euphrates,  formed  the  European 
and  Asiatic  boundaries  of  the  Empire.  In  Africa 
the  Roman  dominion  consisted  only  of  the  strip  of 
fertile  land  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  moun- 
tains and  deserts.  Britain  and  Dacia,  the  only  two 
great  provinces  lying  beyond  this  range,  were  the 
last  conquered  and  the  first  given  up.  In  Western 
Europe  and  in  Africa  Rome  carried  her  language  and 
her  civilization  with  her,  and  in  those  lands  the  Roman 
speech  still  remains,  except  where  it  has  been  swept 
away  by  Teutonic  and  Saracen  conquests.  In  all 
those  lands,  from  the  Hadriatic  to  Mount  Tauros, 
which  had  been  brought  more  or  less  under  Greek 
influences,  the  Greek  speech  and  civilization  stood  its 
ground,  and  in  those  lands  Greek  still  survives 
wherever  it  has  not  been  swept  away  by  Slavonic  and 
Turkish  conquests.  In  the  further  east,  in  Syria  and 
"Egypt,  where  there  was  an  old  native  civilization, 
neither  Greek  nor  Roman  influences  took  real  root. 
The  diflerences  between  these  three  parts  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  the  really  Roman,  the  Greek,  and  the 
Oriental,  will  be  clearly  seen  as  we  go  on. 
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THE   DISMEMBERMENT  OF  THE   EMPIRE. 


§  1.  The  Later  Geography  of  the  Empire. 

CHAP.     The  Eoman  dominion,  as  we  have  seen,  grew  up  by  the 

' — • —   successive  annexation  of  endless  kingdoms,  districts, 

and  cities,  each  of  which,  after  its  annexation,  still 

retained,  whether  as  an  allied  province  or  a  subject 

state,  much  of  the  separate  being  which  it  had  while 

it  was  independent.     The  aUies  and  subjects  of  Borne 

remained  in  a  variety  of  difierent  relations  to  the  ruling 

city,  and  the   old  names  and  the  old  geographical 

Wiping  out  boundaries  were  largely  preserved.     But,  as  the  old 

iivisions     idcas  of  the  commonwealth  inradually  died  out,  and  as 

under  the  '' 

Empire  the  powcr  of  the  Emperors  gradually  grew  into  an 
avowed  monarchy,  the  political  change  naturally  led 
to  a  geographical  change.  The  Eoman  dominion 
ceased  to  be  a  collection  of  allied  and  subject  states 
under  a  single  ruling  city ;  it  changed  into  a  single 
Empire,  all  whose  parts,  all  whose  inhabitants,  were 
equally  subject  to  its  Imperial  head.  The  old  dis- 
tinctions of  Latins,  ItaUans,  and  provincials,  died  out 
when  all  free  inhabitants  of  the  Empire  became  alike 
Romans.  Italy  had  no  longer  any  privilege ;  it  was 
simply  part  of  the  Empire,  Uke  any  other  part.  The 
geographical  divisions  which  had  been,  first  indepen- 
dent, then  dependent  states,  sank  into  purely  admini- 
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strative  divisions,  which  might  be  mapped  out  afresh     chap. 


at  any  time  when  it  was  found  convenient  to  do  so.  - — • — • 
Italy  itself,  in  the  extended  sense  which  the  word 
Italy  had  then  come  to  bear,  was  mapped  out  afresh 
into  regions  as  early  as  the  time  of  Augustus.  These 
divisions,  eleven  in  number,  mark  an  epoch  in  the 
process  by  which  the  detached  elements  out  of  which  New  cuvi- 

.  sionuf  Italy 

the  Eoman  Empire  had  grown  were  fused  together  under  au- 
into  one  whole.  As  long  as  Italy  was  a  collec- 
tion of  separate  commonwealths,  standing  in  various 
relations  to  the  ruUng  city,  there  could  not  be 
any  systematic  division  of  the  country  for  admini- 
strative purposes.  Now  that  the  whole  of  Italy 
stood  on  one  level  of  citizenship  or  of  subjection, 
the  land  might  be  mapped  out  in  whatever  way 
was  most  convenient.  But  the  eleven  regions  of  The  eleven 
Augustus  did  not  work  any  violent  change.  Old 
names  and  old  boundaries  largely  remained.  The 
famous  names  of  Etruria^  Latiurn^  Samnium^  Umbna^ 
Picenunij  Lucania^  Apulia  and  Calabria — these  two 
last  forming  a  single  region — still  hved  on,  though  not 
always  with  their  ancient  boundaries.  And,  though 
all  the  land  as  far  as  the  Alps  was  now  Italy,  two  of 
the  divisions  of  Italy  kept  their  ancient  names  of  Gaul 
on  this  side  the  Po  and  Gaul  beyond  the  Po.  Liguna 
and  Venetia^  now  Italian  lands,  make  up  the  remainder 
of  Northern  Italy. 

Italy  had  thus  been  mapped  out  afresh  ;  what  was 
done  with  Italy  in  the  time  of  Augustus  was  done 
with  the  whole  Empire  in  the  time  of  Constantine.  Divisione 
What  Italy  was  in  the  earlier  time  the  whole  Empire  sumtine. 
was  in  the  later  ;  the  old  distinctions  had  been  wiped 
out,  and  the  whole  of  the  Roman  world  stood  ready  to 
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CHAP,    he  parted  out  into  fresh  divisions.  Under  Diocletian,  the 
^r  r J — f  Empire  was  divided  into  four  parts,  forming  the  realms 
mde^'Siir  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  Imperial  colleagues  of  his  system,  the  two 
^"Si.     Augusti  and  their  subordinate  Csesars.     Diocletian's  " 
system  of  government  involved  a  practical  d^rada- 
tion   of   Eome   from   the  headship   of  the  Empire. 
Augusti  and   Caesars  now   dwelled  at   points  where 
their  presence  was  more  needed  to  ward  off  Persian 
and  German  attacks  from  the  frontiers ;  Bome  was  for- 
saken for  Nikomedeia  and  Milan,  for  Antioch,  York, 
and  Trier.     The  division  between  the  four  Imperial 
colleagues  lasted  under  another  form  after  the  Empire 
Keunion      was  reunited  under  Constantine,  and  it  formed  the 
^tine.  °   groundwork  of  the  more  lasting  division  of  the  Empire 
Dhision      iuto  East  aud  West  between  the  sons  of  Theodosiue. 
the  sons  of  The  wliolc  Empire  was  now  mapped  out  according  to 
Aj).  895.      a  scheme  m  which  ancient  geographical  names  were 
largely  preserved,  but  in  which  they  were  for  the  most 
part  used  in  new  or,  at  least,  extended  meanings.     The 
Empire  was  divided  into  four  great  divisions  called 
TheFcmr     Prietorian    Prefectures.      These   were    divided    into 

Pnctorian  ^  *^ 

Prefer-  Dtoceses — a  name  wliose  use  in  this  nomenclature 
must  be  kept  quite  apart  from  the  ecclesiastical  sense 
which  was  borrowed  from  it — and  the  dioceses  again 
into  Provinces,  The  four  great  prefectures  of  the 
East^  Illyncum^  Italy ^  and  Gatd^  answer  nearly  to  the 
fourfold  division  under  Diocletian ;  and  we  may  say 
that,  in  the  final  division,  Ulyricum  and  the  East 
formed  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  Italy  and  Gaul  formed 
the  Western.  But  it  is  only  roughly  that  either  the 
prefectures  or  their  smaller  divisions  answer  to  any  of 
the  great  national  or  geographical  landmarks  of 
earUer  times. 
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The  Prefecture  of  the  East  is  that  one  among  the 
four  which  least  answers  to  anything  in  earlier  geo-  p^^^^^^^ 
graphy,  natural  or  historical.  Its  boundaries  do  not  o^'theEatt. 
answer  to  those  of  any  earlier  dominion,  nor  yet  to 
any  great  division  of  race  or  language.  It  stretched 
into  all  the  three  continents  of  the  old  world,  and  took 
in  all  those  parts  of  the  Empire  which  were  never  fully 
brought  under  either  Greek  or  Boman  influences. 
But  it  also  took  in  large  tracts  which  we  have  learned 
to  look  on  as  part  of  the  Hellenic  world — ^not  only 
lands  which  had  been,  to  a  great  extent,  hellenized  in 
later  times,  but  even  some  of  the  earliest  Greek 
colonies.  The  four  dioceses  into  which  the  Prefecture 
was  divided  formed  far  more  natural  divisions  than 
the  Prefecture  itself. 

Three  of  these  were  Asiatic.     The  first,  specially  Dioceses  of 

the  East. 

called  the  East^  took  in  all  the  possessions  of  Borne 
beyond  Mount  Tauros,  together  with  Isauria,  Kilikia, 
and  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Its  eastern  boundaries 
naturally  fluctuated  according  as  Eome  or  Persia 
prevailed  on  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  fluctuations 
of  which  we  shall  have  again  to  speak  more  specially. 
The  diocese  of  Egypt^  besides  Egypt  in  the  elder  Egypt 
sense,  took  in,  under  the  name  of  Libya^  the  old 
Greek  land  of  the  Kyrenaic  Pentapolis.  The  diocese 
of  Asia^  a  reminder  of  the  elder  province  of  that  Asia. 
name  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamos  out  of  which 
it  grew,  took  in  the  Asiatic  coasts  of  the  -^aean, 
together  with  Pamphylia,  Lykia,  and  the  -^aean 
Islands.  The  diocese  of  Pantos,  preserving  the  name 
of  the  kingdom  of  Mithridates,  took  in  the  lands  on 
the  Euxine,  with  the  fluctuating  Armenian  possessions 
of  Eome. 
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CHAP.  Besides  tliese  Asiatic  lands,  the  Eastern  Prefecture 

IV. 

;r: — '— r  contained  one  European  diocese,  that  of  Thrace^  which 
rhrnce.       took  in  the  lands  stretching  from  the  Propontis  to  the 
Lower  Danube.     The  names  of  two  of  its  provinces 
are  remarkable.     Eome  now  boasts  of  a  province  of 
Scythia.     But,  among  the  varied  uses  of  that  name, 
it  has  now  shrunk  up  to  mean  the  land  immediately 
south  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.     The  other  name 
pwvinoe  of  is  Etivopa^  a  name  which,  as  a  Boman  province,  means 
the  district  immediately  round  the  New  Bome.     Con- 
stantine  had  now  fixed  his  capital  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Byzantion,  the  site  from  which  the  city  on  the 
Bosporos  might  seem  to  bear  rule  over  two  worlds. 
With   whatever  motive,  the   name   of  Europe  was 
specially  given  to  that  comer  of  the  Western  continent 
where  it  comes  nearest  to  the  Eastern.     Nor  was  the 
name  ill-chosen  for  the  district  surrounding  the  city 
which  was  so  long  to  be  the  bulwark  of  Europe 
against  invading  Asia.     And,  besides  the  New  Bome, 
^reatdUes  this  Prefecture,   as   containing   those   parts   of  the 
sastern      Empire  which  had  belonged  to  the  great  Macedonian 
kingdoms,  contained  an  unusual  proportion  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  world.     Besides  a  crowd  of  less 
famous  places,  it  took  in  the  two  great  Eastern  seats 
of  Grecian  culture,  the  most  renowned  Alexandria 
and  the  most  renowned  Antioch,  themselves  only  the 
chief  among   many   other  cities  bearing   the  same 
names.     All  these,  it  should  be  remarked,  were  com- 
paratively recent  creations,  bearing  the  names  of  in- 
dividual men.     That  cities  thus  artificially  called  into 
being   should    have   kept   the  position  which    still 
belonged  to  the  great  Macedonian  capitals   is   one 
of  the  most  speaking  signs  of  the  effect  which  the 
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<lominion  of  Alexander  and  his  successors  had  on  the     chap. 

IV. 

history  of  the  world. 


The  nomenclature  of  the  second  Prefecture  marks  i>refectuw 
how  utterly  Greece,  as  a  country  and  nation,  had  died  ^.^" 
out  of  all  reckoning.  The  Prefecture  of  the  Eastern 
niyricum  answered  roughly  to  European  Greece  and 
its  immediate  neighbours.  It  took  in  the  lands 
stretching  from  the  Danube  to  the  southern  point  of 
Peloponnesos.  Greece,  as  part  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
was  included  under  the  name  of  the  barbarian  land 
through  which  Bome  was  first  brought  into  contact 
with  Greek  affairs.  She  was  further  included  under 
the  name  of  the  half-barbarian  neighbour  who  had 
become  Greek  through  the  process  of  conquering 
•Greece.  In  the  system  of  Prefectures,  Greece  formed 
part  of  Macedonia,  and  Macedonia  formed  part  of 
lilyricum.  So  low  had  Greece,  as  a  land,  fallen  at 
the  very  moment  when  her  tongue  was  making  the 
greatest  of  all  its  conquests,  when  a  Greek  city  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  another  Kome.  The  Ulyrian 
Prefecture  contained  the  two  dioceses  of  Macedonia  iHoceBes  of 
and  Dacia,  This  last  name,  it  will  be  remembered,  and  DaSi 
had,  since  the  days  of  Aurelian,  withdrawn  to  the 
south  of  the  Danube.  The  Macedonian  diocese  con- 
tained six  provinces,  among  which,  besides  the  fami- 
liar and  venerable  names  of  Macedonia  and  Epeiros, 
we  find  the  names,  still  more  venerable  and  familiar, 
of  Thessaly  and  Crete.  And  one  yet  greater  name 
lives  on  with  them.  HeUas  and  Grcecia  have  alike 
vanished  from  the  map ;  but  the  most  abiding  name 
in  Grecian  history,  the  theme  of  Homer  and  the  theme 
of  Polybios,  has  not  perished.  Among  all  changes.  Province  of 
Achaia  is  there  still. 
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CHAP.  In  the  new  system  Italy  and  Borne  herself  were  in 

Prefecta"    ^^  ^^y  privileged  over  the  rest  of  the  Empire.    The 
of  Italy.      Italian  Prefecture  took  in  Italy  itself  and  the  lands 
which  might  be  looked  on  as  necessary  for  the  defence 
and  maintenance  of  Italy.     It  took  in  the  defensive 
conquests  of  the  early  Empire  on  the  Upper  Danube^ 
and  it  took  in  the  granary  of  Italy,  Africa.    Its  three 
dioceses  were   /toZy,  lUyricum^   and  Africa.     Here 
Dlyricum  strangely  gave  its  name  both  to  a  distinct 
Prefecture  and  to  one  diocese  of  the  Prefecture  of 
iMooeMBof  Italy.     The  special  ItaUan  diocese  stretches  as  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Italy  of  Augustus,  as  the 
Italy  of  Augustus  stretclied  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  Italy  of  the  old  Commonwealth.     The  Gaulish 
name  has  now  wholly  vanished  from  the  lands  south 
of  the  Alps.     The  new  Italy  has  spread  beyond  the 
Alps,  and  reaches  to  the  Danube.     Two  Ba^tian  pro- 
vinces. Prima  and  Secunda^  form  part  of  it.     Three 
other  provinces  are  formed  by  the  three  great  islands, 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica,  which  are  now  reckoned 
as  ItaUan.    Twelve  Provin(*es  are  left  for  Italy  in  the 
more  usual  sense  of  the  name.     In  the  new  division 
the  name  of  Liyuria  witlidrew  to  the  north  into  the 
old  Gaul  beyond  the  Po,  a  change  which  accounts  for 
the  often  puzzUng  use  of  the  ligurian  name  in  after 
times.     The  former  Liguria  became  the  province  of 
the  Cottian  Alp^.     Venetia  remained  in   its  comer. 
Three  provinces,  Emilia  and  Flaminia  south  of  the 
Po,  Valeria  in  central  Italy,  took  their  names  from  the 
great  Boman  roads,  as  the  roads  themselves  took  their 
names  from  Roman  magistrates.     The  ancient  names 
of    Tuscia — the   newer   form   of  Etruria — Picenum, 
Campania^  Apulia  with  Calabria — Calabria  still  keep^ 
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ing  its  older  meaning — still  survive,  but  often  with     chap. 


changed  boundaries.     Campania  specially  has  spread  ^ 
into  Latium,  the  district  to  which  the  name  still  cleaves 
in  modern  usage.     The  diocese  of  the  Western  lUy-  lUyricum, 
ricum  took  in  Pannonia^   Dalmatian   and   Noricum. 
The  third  diocese,  that  of  Africa^  took  in  the  old  AWct, 
Africa^   Numidia^   and   western    Mauritania.      The 
union  of  these  lands  with  Italy  may  seem  less  strange 
when  we  remember  that  the  colony  of  the  first  Csesar, 
the  restored  Carthage,  was   the  greatest  of  Latin-  Gi-eatnew 
speaking  cities  after  Eome  herself.  thage. 

The   fourth  Prefecture  took  in  the  Eoman  do-  Prefecture 

.  of  Gaul. 

minions  in  Western  Europe,  the  great  Latin-speaking 
provinces  beyond  the  Alps.     Amonff  the  seven  pro-  Diocese  of 
vmces  of  opam  are  reckoned,  not  only  the  Balearic  African 

■^  ''  ^  ^  territory. 

islands,  a  natural  appendage  to  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
but  a  small  part  of  the  African  continent,  the  province 
of  Tingitana^  stretching  from  the  now  ItaUan  Africa 
to  the  Ocean.  This  was  according  to  the  general  law 
by  which,  in  almost  all  periods  of  history,  either  the 
masters  of  Spain  have  borne  rule  in  Africa  or  the 
masters  of  Africa  have  borne  rule  in  Spain.  The 
diocese  of  GauL  with  its  seventeen  provinces,  keeps,  Dioce»e  of 

1  ^  1        .  /.I  n     m  ^^^^* 

at  least  in  name,  the  boundaries  of  the  old  Trans- 
alpine land.  It  still  numbers  the  two  Germanics  west 
of  the  Ehine  among  its  provinces.  The  five  provinces 
of  the  diocese  of  Britain  took  in,  at  the  moment  ofBriuin. 
when  the  Empire  was  beginning  to  fall  asunder,  a 
wider  territory  than  Eome  had  held  in  the  island  in 
the  days  of  her  greatest  power.  The  exploits  of  the 
elder  Theodosius,  who  drove  back  the  Pict  by  land 
and  the  Saxon  by  sea,  for  a  moment  added  to  the 
Empire  a  province  beyond  the  wall  of  Antoninus, 

VOL  I.  G 
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CHAP,    which,  in  honour  of  the  reigning  Emperors  Valentinian 


Province  of 

Yalentia. 

▲J>.d67. 


and  Valens,  received  the  name  of  Valentia. 


§  2.  The  Division  of  the  Empire. 

Change  in  The  mapping  out  of  the  Empire  into  Prefectures, 

of  Rgme.  and  its  divisiou  between  two  or  more  Imperial  col- 
leagues, led  naturally  to  its  more  lasting  division  into 
what  were  practicaUy  two  Empires.  The  old  state 
of  things  had  altogether  passed  away.  Eome  was 
no  longer  the  city  ruling  over  subject  states.  From 
the  Ocean  to  the  Euphrates  all  was  alike,  if  not  Borne, 
at  least  Romania ;  all  its  inhabitants  were  equally  Ro- 
mans. But  to  be  a  Roman  now  meant,  no  longer  to  be 
a  citizen  of  a  commonwealth,  but  to  be  the  subject  of 
an  Emperor.  The  unity  of  the  Empire  was  not  broken 
by  the  division  of  its  administration  between  several 
Imperial  colleagues ;  but  Rome  ceased  to  be  the  only 
Imperial  dwelling-place,  and,  from  the  latter  years  of 
the  third  century,  it  ceased  to  be  an  Imperial  dwelling- 
place  at  all.  As  long  as  Rome  held  her  old  place,  no 
lasting  division,  nothing  more  than  an  administrative 
partition  among  colleagues,  could  be  thought  of.  There 
could  be  no  division  to  mark  on  the  map.  But,  when 
the  new  system  had  fully  taken  root  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  we  come  to  a  division  which  was  com- 
paratively lasting,  one  wliich  fills  an  important  place  in 
history,  and  which  is  capable  of  being  marked  on  the 
Diviwonof  map.  On  the  death  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  the 
betwwn      Empire  was  divided  between  his  two  sons,  Arcadius 

the  »onB  of 

Theodo-      takmg  the  Eastern  provmces,  answering  nearly  to  the 

A.D.395.     Prefectures  of  the  East  and  of  Ulyricum,  while  Hono- 

rius  took  the  Western  provinces,  the  Prefectures  of 

Italy  and  Gaxil.   Through  the  greater  part  of  the  fifth 
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century,  the  successors  of  Arcadius  and  of  Honorius     cii  v  v. 
formed  two  distinct  lines  of  Emperors,  of  whom  the  ' — • — ' 
Eastern  reigned  at  Constantinople,  the  Western  most 
commonly  at  Ravenna.   But  as  the  dominions  of  each 
prince  were  alike  Roman,  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Emperors  were  still  looked  on  in  theory  as  Imperial 
colleagues    charged   with   the   administration    of    a 
common  Roman  dominion.     Practically  however  the  practically 
dominions  of  the  two  Emperors  may  be  looked  on  as  pirc».' 
two  distinct  Empires,  the  Eastern  having  its  seat  at 
the  New  Rome  or  Constantinople,  while  the  Western 
had  its  seat  more  commonly  at  Ravenna  than  at  the 
Old  Rome. 

This  division  of  the  Empire  is  the  great  political 
feature  of  the  fifth  century ;  but  the  fate  of  the  two 
Empires  was  widely  difierent.  From  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  Empire,  Rome  had  had  to  struggle  with 
two  chief  enemies,  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  in  Enemies  of 
Europe  and  in  Asia,  the  nature  of  whose  warfare  was 
widely  different.  In  the  East  she  had,  first  the  Parthian 
and  then  the  regenerate  Persian,  as  strictly  a  rival  Rivalry 

1  mi   .        -        1  n  1         ^ithPnr- 

power  on  equal  terms.  Tins  rivalry  went  on  from  the  twa  and 
moment  when  Rome  stepped  into  the  place  of  the 
Seleukids  till  the  time  when  Rome  was  cut  short,  and 
Persia  overthrown,  by  the  Saracenic  invasions.  But, 
except  during  the  momentary  conquests  of  Trajan  and 
during  the  equally  momentary  alternate  conquests  of 
Rome  and  Persia  in  the  seventh  century,  the  wliole 
strife  was  a  mere  border  warfare  which  did  not  threaten 
the  serious  dismemberment  of  either  power.  This  and 
that  fortress  was  taken  and  retaken ;  this  and  that 
province  was  ceded  and  ceded  back  again  ;  but  except 
under  Trajan  and  again  under  Chosroes  and  Heraclius, 

«  2 
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CKAP.     neitlier  power  ever  saw  its  existence  and  dominion 


IV. 


^  seriously  tlireateiicd.     The  Eastern  Empire  naturally 

Bivalry  ...  .  .    . 

^iihPeraia  iiilierited  this  part  of  the  calling  of  the  undivided 

passes  on  to  ^  ^  ,  , 

thr.  Eastern  Empire,  the  lon^r  strife  with  Persia. 

hinpire.  *  ^ 

At  the  otlier  end  of  the  Empire,  the  enemy  was 
of    quite   another  kind.      The   danger  there    came 
Teutrmio     tlirougli  the  incursions  of  the  various  Teutonic  nations. 
in  the        There  was  no  one  Teutonic  power  which  could  be 
Empire.      a  rival  to  Rome  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Persia 
was  in  the  East ;   but  a  crowd  of  independent  Teu- 
tonic  tribes   were   pressing   into   the   Empire   from 
all  quarters,  and  were  striving  to  make  settlements 
witliin  its  borders.     The  task  of  resisting  these  in- 
cursions fell  to  the  Western  Empire.     The  Eastern 
Empire   indeed   was  often  traversed   by   wandering 
Teutoni(*>  nations  ;  Teutonic  powers  arose  for  a  while 
NoTeu-      on  its  frontiers ;  but  no  permanent  Teutonic  settle- 
ments in      ment  was  ever  made  within  its  borders,  no  dismem- 

the  Eastern 

Empire.  bemient  of  its  provinces  capable  of  being  marked  on 
tlie  map  was  made,  whether  by  Teutonic  or  by  any 
other  invaders,  till  a  much  later  time.  But  the  West- 
ern Empire  was  altogether  dismembered  and  broken 
in  pieces  by  the  settlement  of  the  Teutonic  nations 
within  it.  The  geographical  aspects  of  the  two 
Empires  during  the  fifth  century  are  thus  strikingly 
unlike  one  another ;  but  each  continues  one  side  of 
the  history  of  the  undivided  Empire.  It  will  there- 
fore be  well  to  trace  those  two  characteristic  aspects 
of  the  two  Empires  separately.  We  will  first  speak 
of  the  Teutonic  incursions,  through  which  in  the  end 
the  Western  Empire  was  split  up  and  the  states  of 
modern  Europe  were  founded.  We  will  then  trace 
the  geographical  aspect  of  the  long  rivalry  between 
Bome  and  Persia  in  the  East. 
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CHAP. 
IV. 


§  3.    The  Teutonic  Settlements  within  the  Empivi*. 

Our  subject  is  historical  geography,  and  neitlier 
ethnology  nor  political  history,  except  so  far  as  eitlier 
national  migrations  or  political  changes  produce  a 
directly  geographical  effect.  Tlie  great  movement 
called  the  Wandering  of  the  Nations,  and  its  results  TheWaB- 

1  1  /»  •  m  •  •  •   1  •       dcring  of 

m  the  settlement  of  vanqus  Teutonic  nations  within  the Na- 

ti.ns. 

the  bounds  of  the  Roman  Empire,  concern  us  now 
only  so  far  as  they  wrought  a  visible  change  on  the 
map.  The  exact  relations  of  the  different  tribes  to 
one  another,  the  exact  course  of  the  migrations  which 
led  to  the  final  settlement  of  each,  belong  rather  to 
another  branch  of  inquiry.  But  there  are  certain 
marked  stages  in  tlie  relations  of  the  Empire  to  the 
nations  beyond  its  borders,  certain  marked  stages  in 
the  growth  and  mutual  relations  of  those  nations, 
which  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  order  to  explain 
their  settlements  within  the  Empire.     It  will  be  at  change*  in 

^  the  nomen- 

once  seen  that  tlie  iieo^Toxmy  and  nomenclature  of  f^utureof 

...  .  theTeuto- 

the  German  nations  in  the  third  century  is  for  the  wcnaUoDs. 
most  part  quite  different  from  their  geography  and 
nomenclature  as  we  find  it  in  Caesar  and  Tacitus. 
New  names  have  come  to  the  front,  names  all  of 
which  play  a  i)art  in  history,  many  of  which  remain 
to  this  day.  Meanwhile,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
the  older  names  sink  into  the  background.  It  is  there- 
fore hardly  needful  to  go  through  the  ethnology  and 
geography  of  Tacitus,  or  to  deal  with  any  of  the 
controverted  points  which  are  suggested  thereby. 
We  have  to  look  at  the  German  nations  purely  in 
their  relations  to  Eome. 

We  have  seen  that  the  history  of  Eome  in  her 
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CHAP,    western  provinces  was,  from  an  early  stage  of  the 

1  Y 

^-^ — -^ — '  Empire,  a  struggle  with  the  Teutonic  nations  on  the 

Warfare  on  ^  ^^ 

the  Rhine    Rhine   and   the   Danube.      We  have   seen   that   all 

and  the 

Danube,      attempts  at  serious  conquest  beyond  those  boundaries 
Roman       caiile  to  uotliing.     The  Roman  possessions  beyond  the 

|tr>S}»e8i(ion&  ^ 

»»eyond       two  great  rivers  were  mere  outposts  for  the  better 

those  ^  ... 

rivore.        security  of  the  land  within  the  rivers.     The  district 
beyond  tliem,  fenced  in  by  a  wall  and  known  as  the 
Affri  Deciimates^  was  hardly  more  than  such  an  out- 
lying post  on  a  great  scale.     Tlie  struggle  along  the 
border  was,  almost  from  the  beginning,  a  defensive 
struggle  on  the  part  of  Rome.     We  hear  of  Roman 
conquests  from  the  second  century  to  the  fifth  ;  but 
they  are  strictly  defensive  conquests,  the  mere  recovery 
of  lost  possessions,  or  at  most  the  establishment  of 
fresh  outposts.     From  the  moment  of  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Rome  on  the  two  rivers,  the  Teutonic  nations 
were  really  threatening   to   Rome,  and  the  warfare 
of  Rome  became  really  defensive.     From   the  very 
ofcITn^f^e^    beginning  too  a  process  seems  to  have  been  at  work 
among  the  German  nations  themselves  which  greatly 
strengthened  their  power  as  enemies  of  Rome.     New 
nations  or  confederacies,  bearing,  for  the  most  part, 
names  unknown  to  earlier  times,  begin  to  be  far  more 
dangerous  than  the  smaller  and  more  scattered  tribes 
of  the  earher   times  had  been.     These  movements 
among  the  German  nations  themselves,  hastened  by 
j)ressure  of  other  nations  to  the  east  of  them,  caused 
the  Teutonic  attacks  on  the  Empire  to  become  more 
and  more  formidable,  and  at  last  to  grow  into  Teutonic 
settlements  within  the  Empire.     But,  in  the  course  of 
this  process,  several   stages  may  be  noticed.     Thus 
the  Marcomanni  and  the  Qiiadi  play  a  part  in  this 


amonj 
Germans. 


among  the 
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history  from  the  very  beginning.     The  Marcomanni     chap. 
appear  in  Caesar,  and,  from  their  name  of  Markmen^  ^ 


Marco- 

we  may  be  sure  that  they  were  a  confederacy  of  the  manai  and 
same  kind  as  the  later  confederacies  of  the  Franks 
and  Alemanni.  In  the  first  and  second  centuries  the 
Marcomanni  are  dangerous  neighbours,  threatening  the 
Empire  and  often  penetrating  beyond  its  borders,  and 
their  name  appears  in  history  as  late  as  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. But  they  play  no  part  in  the  Teutonic  settle- 
ments within  the  Empire.  They  do  not  afiect  the 
later  map ;  they  had  no  share  in  bringing  about  the 
changes  out  of  which  modern  Europe  arose.  Their  im- 
portance ceases  just  at  the  time  when  a  second  stage 
begins,  when,  in  the  course  of  the  third  century,  we  begin 
to  hear  of  those  nations  or  confederacies  whose  move- 
ments really  did  affect  later  history  and  geography. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  the  history  of  Beginning 
modem  Europe  begins.     We  now  begin  to  hear  names  Euro^p^™ 
which  have  been  heard  ever  since,  Franks^  Alemans, 
Saxoiis^  all  of  them  great  confederacies  of  German  The  new 
tribes.     Defence   against  German   inroads  now  be-  dw.  *^ 
comes  the  chief  business  of  the  rulers  of  Kome.     The  Defensive 
invaders  were  constantly  driven  back  ;  but  new  in-  Kome. 
vaders  were  as  constantly  found  to  renew  their  incur- 
sions.    Men  of  Teutonic  race  pressed  into  the  Empire 
in  every  conceivable  character.    Besides  open  enemies, 
who  came  with  the  hope  either  of  plunder  or  of  settle- 
ment, crowds  of  Germans  served  in  the  Roman  armies  Germans 
and  obtained  lands  held  by  military  tenure  as  the  Empi^ 
reward  of  their  services.     Their  chiefs  were  promoted 
to  every  rank  and  honour,  military  and  civil,  short 
of  the  Imperial  dignity  itself.     These  were  changes  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  other  points  of  view ;  still 
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CHAP,    they  do  not  directly  affect  the  map  of  the  Empire. 

- — r-^— '  Lands  and  cities  were  won  and  lost  over  and  over 
again ;  but  such  changes  were  merely  momentary ; 
the  acknowledged  boundaries  of  the  Eoman  dominion 
were  not  yet  altered  ;  it  is  not  till  the  next  stage  that 
geography  begins  to  be  directly  concerned. 

legumiiiff         This  last  stajre  becrins  with  the  early  years  of  the 

f  national  c  o  ... 

ingdums.    fifth  century,  and  thus  nearly  coincides  with  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Empire  into  East  and  West.     Gothic  and 
other  Teutonic  kings  could  now  march  at  pleasure  at 
the  head  of  their  armies  through  every  corner  of  the 
Empire,   sometimes    bearing    the    titles    of  Soman 
officers,  sometimes   dictating   the  choice   of  Eoman 
Emperors,  sometimes    sacking    the    Old    Eome    or 
threatening  the  New.     It  was  when  these  armies  under 
their  kings  settled  down  and  formed  national  king- 
doms within  the  Umits  of  the  Empire,  that  the  change 
comes  to  have  an  effect  on  the  map.     In  the  course 
of  the  fifth  century  the  Western  provinces  of  Rome 
were  rent  away  from  her.     In  most  cases  the  loss 
was   cloaked    by   some   Imperial    commission,  some 
empty  title  bestowed  on  the  victorious  invader ;  but 
the  Empire  was  none  the  less  practically  dismembered. 
Out  of  these  dismemberments  the  modern  states  of 
Europe  gradually  grew.     It  will  now  be  our  busi- 
ness to  give  some  account  of  those  nations,  Teutonic 
and  otherwise,  which  had  an  immediate  share  in  this 
work,  passing  hghtly  by  all  questions,  and  indeed  all 
nations,  which  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  such  an 
immediate  share  in  it. 

The  nations  which  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
made  settlements  in  the  Western  provinces  o£  Eome 
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fall  under  two  chief  heads ;  those  who  made  their    chap. 

IV. 

settlements  by  land,  and  those  who  made  them  by  ^ — ^\ — ' 
sea.    This  last  class  is  pretty  well  coextensive  with  the  settie- 

...  menta  in 

settlement  of  our  own  forefathers  in  Britain,  which  ^^e  west 
must  be  spoken  of  separately.    Among  the  others,  the  scttiementH 
nations  which  play  an  important  part  in  the  fourth  and  Empire.  ^ 
fifth  centuries  are  the  Gotlis,  the  Vandals,  the  Bur- 
gundians,  the  Suevi,  and   the   Franks.     And   their 
settlements  again  fall  into  two  classes,  those  which 
passed   away  within  a   century  or  two,  and  those 
which  have  had  a  lasting  effect  on  European  history. 
Thus  it  is  plain  at  the  first  glance  that  the  Franks  and  Franks, 
tlie  Burgundians  have  left  their  names  on  the  modern  Burgun- 
map.     The  Suevi  have  left  their  name  also  :  but  it  is  suTvi, 
now  found  only  in  their  older  German  land ;  it  has 
vanished  for  ages  from  their  western  settlement.    The 
name  of  the.  Goths  has  passed  away  from  the  king-  Goths, 
doms  which  they  founded,  but  their  presence  has 
affected  the  history   of  both   the   Spanish   and  the 
Italian  peninsulas.     The  Vandals  alone,  as  a  nation  Vandais. 
and  kingdom,  have  left  no  traces  whatever,  though  it 
may  be  that  they  have  left  their  name  to  a  part  of 
one  of  the  lands  of  their  sojourn.     All  these  nations  Their  king- 

doms. 

founded  kingdoms  within  the  Western  Empire,  king- 
doms which  at  first  admitted  a  nominal  superiority  in 
the  Empire,  but  which  were  practically  independent 
from  the  beginning.     But  the  history  of  the  several  various 


kingdoms   is   very   different.      Some   of  them   soon  stancesof 
jiassed   away  altogether,  while   others   became   the  tory. 
beginnings  of  the  great  nations  of  modern  Europe. 
Gaul  and  Spain   fell   off  very   gradually   from   the 
Empire.     But,  in  the  course  of  the  fifth  century,  all 
the  nations  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  formed 
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Migrations 
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DefiBntof 
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by  CUu. 
dlus. 
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Gothic 
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on  the 
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(roths  dri- 
ren  on- 
wards by 
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more  or  less  lasting  settlements  within  those  pro- 
vinces. Pre-eminent  among  them  are  the  great 
settlements  of  the  Goths  and  the  Franks.  Out  of  the 
settlement  of  the  Franks  arose  the  modern  kingdoms 
of  Germany  and  France,  and  out  of  the  settlement  of 
the  Goths  arose  tlie  various  kingdoms  of  Spain. 
Those  of  the  Burgundians,  Vandals,  and  Suevi,  were 
either  smaller  or  less  lasting.  All  of  them  however 
must  be  mentioned  in  their  order. 

First  and  greatest  come  the  Goths.  It  is  not  needful 
for  our  purpose  to  examine  all  that  history  or  legend 
has  to  tell  us  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Goths,  or  all 
the  theories  which  ingenious  men  have  formed  on 
the  subject.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  that  the 
Goths  be^^an  to  show  themselves  as  danorerous  enemies 
of  the  Empire  in  the  second  half  of  the  third  century. 
We  then  find  them  forming  a  great  kingdom  in  the 
lands  north  of  the  Danube.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
Eoman  power  from  the  elder  Dacia  was  in  fact  an 
acknowledgement  of  the  Gothic  possession  of  that 
land.  A  century  later  a  large  body  of  them  was 
driven  to  seek  slielter  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  from  the  pressure  of  the  invading 
Huns.  These  last  were  a  Turanian  people  who  had 
been  driven  from  their  own  older  settlements  by  move- 
ments in  the  further  East  which  do  not  concern  us, 
but  who  become  an  important  element  in  the  history 
of  the  fifth  century.  They  affected  the  Empire,  partly 
by  actual  invasions,  partly  by  driving  other  nations 
before  them  ;  but  they  made  no  lasting  settlements 
within  it.  Nor  did  the  Goths  themselves  make  any 
lasting  settlement  in  the  Eastern  Empire.  While  one 
part  of  the  Gothic  nation  became  subject  to  the 
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Huns,  another  part  crossed  the  Danube ;   but  they    chap. 
crossed  it  by  Imperial  licence,  and  if  they  took  to  ^ — • — ' 
arms,  it  was  only  to   punish  the  treachery  of  the  thel)t- 
Koman   officers.      Presently  we   find   Gothic  chiefs  a.d.877. 
marching  at  pleasure  through  the  dominions  of  the 
Eastern  Caesar  ;  but  they  simply  march  and  ravage  ; 
it  is  not  till  they  have  got  within  the  boundary  of  the 
West  that  they  found  any  lasting  kingdoms.     In  fact, 
the  Goths,  and  the  Teutonic  tribes  generally,  had  no 
real  mission  in  the  East ;    to  them  the  East  was  a 
mere   highway  to  the  West.      The   movements   of  career  of 
Alaric  in  Greece,  Illyricum,  and  Italy,  his  sieges  and  a.d.'sm- 
his  capture  of  Eome,  are  of  the  highest  historical  im- 
portance, but  they  do  not  touch  geography.     The 
Goths  first  win  for  themselves  a  local  habitation  and 
a  place  on  the  map  when  they  left  Italy  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  further  West. 

Under  Alaric's  successor  Athaulf,  the  first  founda-  Bemnninff 
tions  were  laid  of  that  great  West-Gothic  kingdom  Gothic 

T       1  •  1  kingdom  • 

which  we  are  apt  to  look  on  as  specially  Spanish,  but  nnder 
which  in  truth   had  its  first  firm  establishment  in  a.d.412. 
Gaul,  and  which  kept  some  Gaulish  territory  as  long 
as  it  lasted.     But  the  Goths  passed  into  those  lands, 
not  in  the  character  of  avowed  conquerors,  not  as 
founders  of  an  avowed  Gothic  state,  but  as  soldiers 
of  the  Empire,  sent  to  win  back  its  lost  provinces. 
Those  provinces  were  now  occupied  or  torn  in  pieces  by  condition 
a  crowd  of  invaders,  Suevi^  Vandals,  and  Alans.  These  Spain. 
last  are  a  puzzling  race,  our  accounts  of  whom  are  The  Aians. 
somewhat  contradictory,  but  who  may  perhaps  be 
most  safely  set  down  as  a  non-Aryan,  or,  at  any  rate, 
a  non-Teutonic  people,  who  had  been  largely  brought 
under  Gothic  influences.     But  early  in  the  fifth  cen- 
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CHAP,     tury   they  possessed   a  dominion  in  central   Spain 
• — '^ — '  which  stretched  from  sea  to  sea.     Their  dominion 


Tiie  Suevi    passcd  for  a  few  years  into  the  hands  of  the  Suevi, 

in  Spain. 

wlio  had  already  formed  a  settlement  in  north-western 
Spain,  and  who  still  kept  a  dominion  in  that  corner 
long  after  tlie  greater  part  of  the  peninsula  had  be- 
come Gothic.  The  Vandals  occupied  Ba^tica  ;  but  they 
The  Van-  presently  passed  into  Africa,  and  there  founded  the 
Africa.       one  Teutouic  kingdom  in  that  continent,  with  Car- 

A.D.  425. 

thage  to  its  capital,  a  kingdom  which  took  in  also 
tlie  great  islands  of  the  western  Mediterranean,  in- 
indepen-     cludiug  Sicily  itsclf.     Through  all  these  changes  the 
Basques,      uuconquerablc  people  of  the  Basque  and  Cantabrian 
mountains  seem  never  to  have  fully  submitted  to  any 
conquerors ;  but  the  rest  of  Spain  and  south-western 
Gaul  was,  in  the  course  of  the  second  half  of  the  fifth 
century,  formed  into  the  great  West-Gothic  kingdom. 
The  appearance  of  Athaulf  in  Spain  did  not  lead  to 
the  foundation  of  any  Gothic  power  in  the  peninsula. 
The  first  West-Gothic  kingdom  arose  in  Aquitaine 
between  the  Garonne  and  the  Loire.     Southern  Gaul, 
Noventpopulana — tlie  later   Gascony — and   the   pro- 
vince of  Narbonne  witli  the  Tarraconese  province  in 
Spain,  were  won  back  by  the  Gothic  sword  for  the 
Empire.   But  the  Gothic  kingdom  grew  on  both  sides 
of  the  Pyrenees.     In  the  time  of  its  greatest  extent 
it  stretched  from  the  pillars  of  Herakles  to  the  Loire 
and  the  Ehone,  and  its  capital  was  placed,  not  on 
Spanish    but   on   Gauhsh   ground,   at    the    Gaulish 
Gothic        Tolosa  or  Toulouse,     It  now  took  in  the  whole  of 
Touioiue.°   Spain,  except  the  independent  districts  in  tlie  north 
and  the   Suevian   realm  in   the   north-west   corner. 
The  Gothic  dominion  in  Gaul  was  doomed  not  to  be 
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lasting ;   all  was  lost  to  the  Frank  except  the  pro-     chap. 
vince  of  Narbonne  or  Septimania,  which,  as  remain-  ' — • — ' 
ing  to  the  Goth  when  the   rest  was  lost,  kept  the 
name  of  Gothia.     But  the  Gothic  dominion  in  Spain  Gotiua. 
lasted  down  to  the  Saracen  conquest,  and  all  the  later 
Christian  kingdoms  of  Spain  may  be  looked  on  as 
fragments  or  revivals  of  it.     Spain  however  never 
changed  her  name  for  that  of  her  conquerors,  and 
her  rulers  remained   Kings   of  the  Goths,  but   not 
Kings  of  Spain.     The  Vandals,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  they  passed  altogether  out  of  Spain,  have  left 
their  name  to  this  day  in  its  southern  part  under  the 
form  oi  Andalusia^  a  name  which,  under  the  Saracen  Andalusia. 
conquerors,  spread  itself  over  the  whole  peninsula. 

The  other  great  Teutonic  nations  or  confederacies  TheFrar.ks. 
of  which  we  have  to  speak  have  had  a  far  more  last- 
ing effect  on  the  nomenclature  of  Europe.  We  have 
now  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  Franks  gradually 
became  the  ruling  people  both  of  Germany  and  of 
Gaul.  They  have  stamped  their  name  on  both  coun- 
tries. The  dominions  of  the  Franks  got  the  name  of 
Francia^  a  name  whose  meaning  has  constantly  varied,  Usei  of  the 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  Frankish  dominion  at  francia. 
different  times.  In  modern  use  it  still  cleaves  to  two 
parts  of  their  dominions,  to  that  part  of  Germany 
which  is  still  called  Franken  or  Franconia^  and  to 
that  part  of  Gaul  which  is  still  called  France.  And 
the  history  of  the  Franks  is  closely  mixed  up  with 
that  of  another  nation  or  confederacy,  that  of  the 
Alemanni^  who  again  have,  in  the  French  tongue,  The  Aie- 

manni. 

given  their  name  to  the  whole  of  Germany.  Franks 
and  Alemanni  alike  begin  to  be  heard  of  in  the  third 
century,  and  the  Alemanni  even  attempted  an  actual  a.d.  275. 
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<^'\A^p.    invasion  of  Italy ;  but  the  geographical  importance  of 

' — • — '  both  confederacies  does  not  begin  till  the  fifth.     All 

through  the  fourth  century  it  was  the  chief  business  of 

the  Emperors  who  ruled  in  Gaul  to  defend  the  frontier 

of  the  Ehine  against  their  incursions,  against  the 

Alemanni  along  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  and 

against  the  Franks  along  its  lower  part.     To  the  east 

ThuriiH      of  the  Franks  and  Alemanni  lay  the  Thuringians ;  to 

D^tch*^"    ^^  north,  along  the  coasts  of  the  German  Ocean,  the 

*"^'        Low-Dutch  tribes,  Saxons  and  Frisians.  In  the  course 

of  the  fifth  century  their  movements  also  began  to 

affect  the  geography  of  the  Empire. 

During  the  whole  of  that  century  the  Franks  were 
pressing  into  Gaul.     The  Imperial  city  of  Trier  was 
more  than  once  taken,  and  the  seat  of  the  provincial 
government  was  removed  to  Aries.     The  union  of 
the  two  chief  divisions  of  the  Frankish  confederacy, 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  Alemanni,  made  the  Franks, 
Rcifrn  of      under  their  first  Christian  king,  Chlodwig  or  Clevis, 
A.i».  481-    the  ruling  people  of  northern  Gaul  and  central  Ger- 
many.   Their  territory  thus  took  in  both  lands  which 
had  been  part  of  the  Empire,  and  lands  which  had 
Character    never  been  such.     This  is  a  special  characteristic  of 

and  divi- 

Honsofthe  the  Frankish  settlement,  and  one  which   influences 

Frankish 

kingdom,  the  wliole  of  their  later  history.  There  was,  from  the 
very  beginning,  long  before  any  such  distinction  was 
consciously  drawn,  a  Teutonic  and  a  Latin  Francia. 
There  were  Frankish  lands  to  the  Enst  which  never 
had  been  Eoman.  There  were  lands  in  northern  Gaul 
which  remained  practically  Eoman  under  the  Frankish 
Roman  dominion.  And  between  them  lay,  on  the  left  bank 
trutonized  of  the  Rhine,  those  Teutonic  lands  which  had  formed 
part  of  the  Eoman  province  of  Gaul,  but  which  now 
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became  Teutonic  again.    Moguntiacum^  Augusta  Tre-    citap. 
verorum^  and  Coloiiia  Agrippina^  cities  founded  on  ' — • — 
Teutonic  soil,  now  again  became  German,  ready  to  be 
in  due  time,  by  the  names  of  Mainz,  Trier,  and  Koln, 
the   metropolitan  and  electoral   cities  of  Germany. 
These   lands,  with   the   older  German  land  of  the 
Franks,   formed   the   Eastern   or   Teutonic  Francia,  East*™ 
where  the  Franks,  or  their  German  allies  and  sub-  ern  Fran- 

rid* 

jects,  formed  the  real  popmlation  of  the  country.     In 
the    Western   Francia,  between   the  Loire   and  the 
Channel,  though  the  Franks  largely  settled  and  in- 
fluenced the  country  in  many  ways,  the  mass  of  the 
population  remained    Eoman.      Over    the    western 
peninsula  of  Armorica  the  dominion  of  the  Franks 
was  always  precarious  and  at  most  external.     Here 
the  ante-Eoman  population  still  kept  its  Celtic  lan- 
guage, and  it  was  further  strengthened  by  colonies  Armonc* 
from  Britain,  from  which  the  land  took  its  later  name  tanny. 
of  the  Lesser  Britain  or  Britanny.     Thus,  at  the  end  Extent  of 
of  the  fifth  century,  the  Frankish  dominion  was  firmly  ish  domi-" 
estabUshed  over  the  whole  of  central  Germany  and  A.D.i(K). 
Northern  Gaul.     Their  dominion  was  fated  to  be  the 
most  lasting  of  the  Teutonic  kingdoms  formed  on  the 
Roman  mainland.     The  reason  is  obvious  ;  while  the 
Goths  in  Spain  and  the  Vandals  in  Africa  were  iso- 
lated Teutonic  settlers  in  a  Roman  land,  the  Franks 
in  Gaul  were  strengthened  by  the  unbroken  Teutonic 
mainland  at  their  back. 

The  greater  part  of  Gaul  was  thus,  at  the  end  of  The  Bur- 
the  fifth  century,  divided  between  the  Franks  in  the  ^^  *"*' 
north  and  the  West-Goths  in  the  south.     But,  early 
in  the  fifth  century,  a  third  Teutonic  power  grew  up 
in  south-eastern  Gaul.     The  Burgundians,  a  people 
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who,  in  the  course  of  the  Wandering  of  the  Nations, 
seem  to  have  made  their  way  from  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  established  themselves  in  the  lands  between 
the  Ehone  and  the  Alps,  where  they  formed  a  king- 
dom which  bore  their  name.  Their  dominion  in  Gaid 
may  be  said  to  have  been  more  lasting  than  that  of 
the  Goths,  less  lasting  than  that  of  the  Franks.  Bur- 
gundy  is  still  a  recognized  name ;  but  no  name  in 
geography  has  so  often  shifted  its  place  and  meaning, 
and  it  has  for  some  centuries  settled  itself  on  a  very 
small  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Burgundians. 
At  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  the  Ehone  was  a 
Burgundian  river ;  Atitun^  Besanqon^  LyonSy  and 
Vienne  were  Burgundian  cities;  but  the  sea  coast, 
the  original  Eoman  Province^  the  land  which  has  so 
steadily  kept  that  name,  though  it  fell  for  a  moment 
under  the  Burgundian  power,  followed  at  this  time, 
as  became  the  first  Eoman  land  beyond  the  AJps, 
the  fortunes  of  Italy  rather  than  those  of  Gaul. 

Among  these  various  conquests  and  shiftings  of 
dominion,  all  of  wliich  affected  the  map  at  the  time, 
some  of  which  have  aflected  history  and  geography 
ever  since,  it  may  be  well  to  mention,  if  only  by  way 
of  contrast,  an  inroad  which  fills  a  great  place  in 
the  history  of  the  fifth  century,  but  which  had  no 
direct  effect  on  geography.  Tliis  was  the  invasion  of 
Italy  and  Gaul  by  the  IJiiris  under  Attila,  and  their 
defeat  at  Chalons  by  the  combined  forces  of  Ro- 
mans, West-Goths,  and  Franks.  This  battle  is  one 
of  the  events  which  are  memorable,  not  for  workincr 
change,  but  for  hindering  it.  Had  Attila  succeeded, 
the  greatest  of  all  changes  would  have  taken  place 
throughout  all  Western  Europe.     As  it  was,  the  map 
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of  Gaul  was  not  affected  by  his  inroad.     On  the  map     chap. 


IV. 


of  Italy  it  did  have  an  indirect  effect ;  he  destroyed  ^ 
the  city  of  Aquileia,  and  its  inhabitants,  fleeing  to  tiono?^ 
the  Venetian  islands,  laid  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  and  origin 
later  powers  of  Europe  in  the  form  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Venice. 

While  Spain  and  Gaul  were  thus  rent  away  from 
the  Empire,  Italy  and  Rome  itself  were  practically 
rent  away  also,  though  the  formal  aspect  of  the  event 
was   different.     A  vote  of  the  Senate  reunited   the  Reunion  of 

__  the  £mpird. 

Western  Empire  to  the  Eastern  ;  the  Eastern  Emperor 
Zeno  became  sole  Emperor,  and  the  government  of 
the  diocese  of  Italy — that  is,  it  will  be  remembered, 
of  a  large  territory  besides  the  Italian  peninsula — 
was  entrusted  by  his  commission  to  Odoacer,  a  Rule  of 
general  of  barbarian  mercenaries,  with  the  rank  of  ^c-  *76- 
Patrician.  Odoacer  was  practically  a  barbarian  king 
independent  of  the  Empire;  but  the  unity  of  the 
Empire  was  preserved  in  form,  and  no  separate 
kingdom  of  Italy  was  set  up.  Presently  Odoacer  was 
overthrown  by  Theodoric  King  of  the  East-Goths,  TheEa»t- 

.  ,  ,  (ioths  in 

who,  though  king  of  his  own  people,  reigned  in  Italy  itaiy. 
by  an  Imperial  commission  as  Patrician.     Practically  Rule  of 
he  founded  an  East-Gothic  kingdom,  taking  in  Italy  A.i>,4t^' 

0«u. 

and  the  other  lands  which  formed  the  dioceses  of  Italy 

and  Western  Ulyricum.     His  dominion  also  took  in  Extent  of 

hi8  domi- 

the  coast  of  what  we  may  now  call  Provence^  and  his  n»i*n- 
influence  was  extended  in  various  ways  over  most  of 
the  kingdoms  of  the  West.  The  seat  of  the  Gothic 
dominion,  like  that  of  the  later  Western  Empire,  was 
at  Eavenna.  Theodoric  and  his  successors  were 
in  truth  independent  kings,  and,  as  chiefs  of  their 
own  people,  they  bore  the  kingly  title.     Hence,  as 

VOL.  I.  H 
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CHAP.    Eome  formed  part,  of  their  dominions,  it  is  practically 
•^ — ^-^  true  to  say  that  under  them  Kome  ceased  to  be  part 

Theory  of  ... 

theEmpire.  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Still  in  theory  the  Imperial 
supremacy  went  on.  The  King  of  the  West-Goths 
who  ruled  in  Italy  was  simply  King  of  the  West- 
Goths  ;  King  of  Italy  he  never  thought  of  calling 
himself.  In  this  way  it  became  much  easier  for 
Italy  to  be  won  back  to  the  Empire  at  a  somewhat 
later  time. 

§  4.     Settlement  of  the  English  in  Britain. 

Meanwhile,  in  another  part  of  Europe,  a  Teutonic 

settlement  of  quite  another  character  from  those  on 

the  mainland  was  going  on.     Spain  and  Gaul  fell 

away   from   the  Empire  by   slow  degrees;    but  the 

The  Roman  dominion   in   Britain  came  to  an  end  by  a 

withdraw    definite   act  at   a    definite   moment.      The    Roman 

from 

^D**4ii  armies  were  withdrawn  from  the  province,  and  its 
inhabitants  were  left  to  themselves.  Presently,  a 
new  settlement  took  place  in  the  island  which  was 
thus  left  undefended.  It  is  specially  important  to 
mark  the  difference  between  the  Teutonic  settlements 
in  Britain  and  the  Teutonic  conquests  on  the  main- 
Difference    land.     The  Teutonic  conquests  in  Gaul   and  Spain 

between 

the  con-      were  made  by  Teutonic  neighbours  who  had  already 

guest  of  J  G  J 

Britain  and  learned  to  know  and  respect  the  Eoman  civilization, 

other  feu-  ^ 

tonic  con-    ^}jq  wcrc  either  Christians  already  or  became  Chris- 
quests.  •' 

tians  soon  after  they  entered  the  Empire.  They 
pressed  in  gradually  by  land ;  they  left  the  Eoman 
inhabitants  to  Uve  after  the  Eoman  law,  and  they 
themselves  gradually  adopted  the  speech  and  much  of 
the  manners  of  Eome.  The  only  exception  to  this 
rule  on  the  continent  is  to  be  found  in  the   lands 
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immediately  on  the  Ehine  and  the  Danube,  where  the     chap. 
Teutonic   settlement  was  complete,   and   where  the  ' — -^ — ' 
Roman  tongue  and  civilization  were  pretty  well  wiped 
out.     This   same  process  happened  yet   more  com- 
pletely  in   the  Teutonic  conquest  of  Britain.     The  chwacter 
ifreat  island  possession  of  Rome  had  been  virtuaUv  English 

G  tr  J     settlement; 

abandoned  by  Rome  before  the  Teutonic  settlements  [^^,^1^ 
in  it  began.     The  invaders  had  therefore  to  struggle  BritoM? 
rather  with  native  Britons  than  with  Romans.    More- 
over   they  were  invaders   who   came   by  sea,  and 
who  came  from  lands  where  little  or  nothing  was 
known  of  the  Roman  law  or  religion.     They  therefore 
made  a  settlement  of  quite  another  kind  from  the 
settlement  of  the  Goths,  or  even  from  that  of  the 
Franks.     They  met  with  a  degree  of  strictly  national 
resistance  such  as  no  other  Teutonic  conquerors  met 
with ;   therefore  in   the   end    they   swept   away  all 
traces  of  the  earUer  state  of  things  in  a  way  which 
took  place  nowhere  else.     As  far  as  such  a  process  The  En- 
is  possible,  they  slew  or  drove  out  the  older  inhabi-  "?*»»  . 
tants ;  they  kept  their  heathen  religion  and  Teutonic 
language,  and  were  thus  able  to  grow  up  as  a  new 
Teutonic  nation  in  their  new  home  without  any  im- 
portant intermixture  with  the   earUer    inhabitants, 
Roman  or  British. 

The  conquerors  who  wrought  this  change  were 
our  own  forefathers,  the  Low -Dutch  inhabitants  of  The  Low- 
the   borderlands   of  Germany  and    Denmark,  quite  settlements 

•'^  "*■  in  Britain. 

away  from  the  Roman  frontier;    and  among  them 
three  tribes,  the  Angles^  the  Saxons,  and  the  Jutea^  Saxons. 
liad  the  chief  share  in  the  conquest  of  Britain.     The 
Saxons  had,  as  has  already  been  said,  attempted  a 
settlement  in  the  fourth  century.     They  were  there- 

u  2 
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CHAP,     fore  the  tribe  who  were  first  known  to  the  Boman 

IV. 

— r^ — '  and   Celtic  inhabitants   of  the  island  ;  the  Celts  of 
Britain  and   Ireland   have  therefore   called   all   the 
Teutonic  settlers  Sa.rons  to  this  day.     But,  as  the 
Angles  or  English  occupied  in  the  end  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  land,  it  was  they  who,  when  the 
Teutonic  tribes  in  Britain  began  to  form  one  nation, 
gave  their  name  to  that  nation  and  its  land.     That 
nation  was  the  English^  and  their  land  was  England. 
While  Britain  therefore  remains  the  proper  geogra- 
phical name    of  the  whole   island,  England  is  the 
political  name  of  that  part  of  Britain  which  was  step 
by  step  conquered  by  the  English.     Before  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century  several  Teutonic  kingdoms  had 
begun  in  Britain.     The  Jutes  began  the  conquest  by 
their  settlement  in  Kent^  and  presently  the  Saxofis 
began  to  settle  on  the  south  coast  and  on  a  small 
part  of  the  east  coast,  in  Sussex^  We.s%sex^  and  Essex. 
And  along  a  great  part  of  the  eastern  coast  various 
Anglian    settlements  were  made,    which   gradually 
grew  into  th«  kingdoms  of  East-Anglia^  Deira^  and 
Beimicia^  which  two  last  formed  by  their  union  the 
great  kingdom  of  Northumberland.     But,  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century,  the  English  had  not  got  very  far 
from  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts.     The  Britons, 
The  we!?h  whom  the  English  called  Welsh  or  strangers,  held  out 
in  the  West,  r.nd  the  Picts  and  Scots  in  the  North. 
The  Scots  were  properly  the  people  of  Ireland  ;  but 
a  colony  of  them  had  settled  on  the  western  coast  of 
northern  Britain,  and,  in  the  end,  they  gave  the  name 
of  Scotland  to  the  whole  northern  part  of  the  island. 


^\x^o^  in 
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•    '•   -  -.  CHAP. 

§  5.     The  Eastern  Empire,    -'/y  •.  « — A- 


We  have  already  seen  the  differences  between  the  f>ntraHt 

ft  ^ l|/N^or^tpyi  flip 

position  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires  during  i:a*cejw 
this  period.     While  in  the  West  the  provinces  were  em'E.ii-,  . 
gradually  lopped  away  by  the  Teutonic  settlements, 
the  provinces  of  the  East,  though  often  traversed  by 
Teutonic  armies,  or  rather  nations,  did  not  become 
the  seats  of  lasting  Teutonic  settlements.     We  can 
hardly  count  as  an  exception  the  settlement  of  the 
Tetrcutite  Goths  in  the    Tauric  Chersonesos,  a  land  xheTetrax- 
which  was  rather  in  alliance  with  the  Empire  than 
actually  part  of  it.     The  distinctive  history  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  consists,  as  has  been  already  said,  in 
the  long  struggle  between  East  and  West,  in  which 
Borne  had  succeeded  to   the  mission  of  Alexander  Rivairv 

withPcr- 

and  the  Seleukids  as  the  representative  of  Western  Ma- 
civilization.  To  this  mission  was  afterwards  added 
the  championship  of  Christianity,  first  against  the 
Fire-worshipper  and  then  against  the  Moslem.  In 
Eastern  history  no  event  is  more  important  and  more 
remarkable  tlian  the  uprising  of  the  regenerate 
Persian  nation  against  its  Parthian  masters.     But,  as  KevWai  of 

r  •111*  1  ii»-rk'      *^*  Persitn 

far  as  either  tJie  history  or  the  geography  of  Kome  is  kingdom. 

concerned,  the  Persian  simply  steps  into  the  place  of 

the  Parthian  as  the  representative  of  the  East  against 

the  West.     From  our  point  of  view,  the  long  wars 

on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Rome,  and  the  frequent 

shiftings  of  that  frontier,  form  one  unbroken  story, 

whether  the  enemy  to  be  striven  against  was  the 

successor  of  Arsakes  or  the  successor  of  Artaxerxes. 

And  besides  the  natural  rivalry  of  twa  great  powers 

in  Buch  a  position,  the  border  kingdom  of  Armenia^  Position  of 

Armenia. 
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a  name  ivti'ch'  has  changed  its  meaning  and  it 
fronti^ri -almost  as  often  as  Burgundy  or  Austria 
supplied  constant  ground  for  dispute  between  Bonn 
^nd  her  Eastern  rival,  whether  Parthian  or  Per 
sian. 

In  the  geographical  aspect  of  this  long  struggL 
three  special  periods  need  to  be  pointed  out.  The  firs 
is  that  of  the  momentary  conquests  of  Trajan.  Unde; 
him  Armenia,  hitherto  a  vassal  kingdom  of  Kome,  wa 
incorporated  as  a  Roman  province.  Albania  an< 
Iberia  took  its  place  as  the  frontier  vassal  states 
Beyond  the  Euphrates,  even  beyond  the  Tigris,  thi 
Eoman  dominion  took  in  Mesopotamia,  Atropateru 
and  Babylonia.  The  Parthian  capital  of  Kte8iphd\ 
and  the  outlying  Greek  free  city  of  Seleukeia  were  in 
eluded  within  the  boundaries  of  a  dominion  which  fo 
a  moment  touched  the  Caspian  and  the  Persian  Gulj 
Eome,  as  the  champion  of  the  West,  seemed  to  hav 
triumphed  for  ever  over  her  Eastern  rival,  when  th 
Parthian  kingdom  was  tlius  shorn  of  the  borderland 
of  the  two  worlds,  and  when  its  king  was  forced  t 
become  a  Roman  vassal  for  the  dominions  that  wer 
left  to  liim.  But  this  vast  extension  of  the  Roma 
power  was  only  for  a  moment.  What  Trajan  ha 
conquered  Hadrian  at  once  gave  back ;  the  Enipir 
was  again  bounded  by  the  Euphrates,  and  Armeni 
was  again  left  to  form  matter  of  dispute  between  it 
Eastern  and  its  Western  claimant.  The  second  stag 
begins  when,  under  Marcus,  the  Roman  frontier  agai 
began  to  advance.  Between  the  Euphrates  and  tli 
Tigris  Osrhoene  became  a  Roman  dependency  :  undc 
the  house  of  Severus  it  became  a  Roman  province 
and  the  fortress  of  Nisibis,  so  famous  in  later  wan 
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was  planted  as  the  eastern  outpost  of  Eome  against  chap. 
the  Parthian.  Ten  years  later  the  Parthian  power  ^- — ^^-^ 
was  no  more;  but,  as  seen  with  Western  eyes,  the 
revived  monarchy  of  Persia  had  simply  stepped  into 
its  place.  The  wars  of  Alexander  Severus,  the  cap- 
tivity of  Valerian,  the  wasting  march  of  Sapor  through 
the  Eoman  provinces,  left  no  trace  on  the  map.  But 
under  the  mighty  rule  of  Diocletian  the  glories  of  Conqnetti 

^      ^  .  .°  under  Dio- 

Trajan  were  renewed.     Mesopotamia  again  became  cietian. 
Boman ;  five  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris  were  added 
to  the  Empire ;  Armenia,  again  the  vassal  of  Eome, 
was  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  Persia,  and  Iberia 
became   once   more  a  Boman  dependency.     In  the 
third   stage   the  Eoman   frontier  again  went   back. 
The  wars  of  the  second  Sapor  did  Uttle  but  deprive 
Home  of  two  Mesopotamian  fortresses.     But  after  the  surrender 
fall  of  Julian,  the  lands  beyond  the  Tigris  were  given  by  jovian. 
back  to  Persia;  even  Nisibis  was  yielded,  and  the 
Persian  frontier  again  reached  the  Euphrates.    Arme-  Division  of 

*"t  t   /»  IT  Armenia. 

ma  was  now  tossed  to  and  fro,  conquered  and  recon-  ss?. 
quered,  till  the  kingdom  was   divided  between  the 
vassals  of  the  two   Empires,  a  division  which  was  xheHup- 
again  confirmed  by  the  hundred  years'  peace  between  Peace. 
£ome  and  Persia.     This  was  the  state  of  the  Eastern 
frontier  of  Eome  at  the  time  when  the  West-Goths 
were   laying   the   foundation   of  their  dominion   in 
Aquitaine  and  Spain,  when  Goth  and  Eoman  joined 
together  to  overthrow  the  mingled  host  of  Attila  at 
Chalons,  and  when  the  first  EngUsh  keels  were  on 
their  way  to  the  shores  of  Britain. 

We  may  now  draw  the  picture  of  the  civilized  Summary. 
world  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.     The  whole  of 
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CHAP,  the  Western  dominions  of  Rome,  including  Italy  and 
' — r^ — '  Borne  herself,  have  practically,  if  not  everywhere 
formally,  fallen  away  from  the  Soman  Empire.  The 
whole  West  is  under  the  rule  of  Teutonic  kings.  The 
Frank  has  become  supreme  in  northern  Gaul,  without 
losing  his  ancient  hold  on  western  and  central  Gter- 
many.  The  West-Goth  reigns  in  Spain  and  Aquitaine ; 
the  Burgundian  reigns  in  the  lands  between  the  Bhone 
and  the  Alps.  Italy  and  the  lands  to  the  north  of  the 
Alps  and  the  Hadriatic  have  become,  in  substance 
though  not  in  name,  an  East-Gothic  kingdom.  But 
the  countries  of  the  European  mainland,  though  cut 
off  from  Boman  pohtical  dominion,  are  far  from  being 
cut  off  from  Boman  influences.  The  Teutonic  settlers, 
if  conquerors,  are  also  disciples.  Their  rulers  are 
everywhere  Christian;  in  northern  Gaul  they  are 
even  Orthodox.  Africa,  under  the  Arian  Vandal,  is 
far  more  utterly  cut  off  from  the  traditions  of  Borne 
than  the  lands  ruled  either  by  the  Cathohc  Frank  or 
by  the  Arian  Goth.  To  the  north  of  the  Franks  lie 
the  independent  tribes  of  Germany,  still  untouched  by 
any  Boman  influence.  They  are  beginning  to  find 
themselves  new  homes  in  Britain,  and,  as  the  natural 
consequence  of  a  purely  barbarian  and  heathen  con- 
quest, to  sever  from  the  Empire  all  that  they  con- 
quered yet  more  thoroughly  than  Africa  itself  was 
severed.  Such  is  the  state  of  the  West.  In  the  East 
the  Boman  power  lives  on  in  the  New  Borne,  with 
dominion  constantly  threatened  and  insulted  by  vari- 
ous enemies,  but  with  a  frontier  which  to  the  north  has 
hardly  changed  since  the  time  of  Aurelian,  which  to  the 
east  has,  after  many  changes,  pretty  well  come  back 
to  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Hadrian.    No  lasting 
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Teutonic  settlement  has  been  made  within  its  borders. 
In  its  endless  wars  with  Persia,  its  frontier  sometimes 
advances  and  sometimes  retreats.  In  our  next  chapter 
we  shall  see  how  much  of  life  still  clung  to  the 
majesty  of  the  Roman  name,  and  how  large  a  part  of 
the  ancient  dominion  of  Eome  could  still  be  won  back 
again. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE   FIXAL  DIVISION   OP  THE   EMPIRE. 

§  1.  The  Reunion  of  the  Empire. 

CHAP.    The  main  point  to  be  always  borne  in  mind  in  the 
— ^ — '  history,  and  therefore  in  the  historical  geography,  of 


Continuity  the  sixth,  sevcnth,  and  eighth  centuries,  is  the  con- 

•f  Roman 

™i«-  tinned  existence  of  the  Roman  Empire.     It  was  still 

the  Roman  Empire,  although  the  seat  of  its  dominion 
was  no  longer  at  the  Old  Rome,  although  for  a  while 
the  Old  Rome  was  actually  separated  from  the  Roman 
dominion.  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  Italy  itself,  had  been 
lopped  away.  Britain  had  fallen  away  by  another 
process.  But  the  Roman  rule  went  on  undisturbed 
in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Empire,  and  even  in  the 
West  the  memory  of  that  rule  had  by  no  means 
The  Teut^^  wholly  died  out.  Teutonic  kings  ruled  in  all  the 
nic  kings,  j^uds  of  the  West ;  but  nowhere  on  the  continent  had 
they  become  national  sovereigns  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  of  the  land.  They  were  still  simply  tlie  chiefs 
of  their  own  people  reigning  in  the  midst  of  a  Roman 
population.  The  Romans  meanwhile  everywhere 
looked  to  the  Csesar  of  the  New  Rome  as  their  lawful 
sovereign,  from  whose  rule  they  had  been  unwillingly 
torn  away.  Both  in  Spain  and  in  Italy  the  Gothic 
kings  had  settled  in  the  country  as  Imperial  lieute- 
nants with  an  Imperial  commission.   The  formal  aspect 
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of  the  event  of  476  had  been  the  reunion  of  the    chap 

V. 

Western  Empire  with  the  Eastern.     It  was  perfectly  ' — • — ' 
natural  therefore  that  the  sole  Eoman  Emperor  reign-  Recoverr 
ing  in  the  New  Eome  should  strive,  whenever  he  had  L  the  ^"^^ 
a  chance,  to  win  back  territories  which  he  had  never    ™^*'^ 
formally  surrendered,  and  that  the  Eoman  inhabitants 
of  those  territories  should  welcome  him  as  a  deliverer 
from   barbarian   masters.     The  geographical  limits 
within  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century, 
the  Eoman  power  was  practically  confined,  the  pha3- 
nomena  of  race  and   language  within  those  limits, 
might  have  suggested  another  course.   But  considera- 
tions of  that  kind  are  seldom  felt  at  the  time ;  they 
are  the  reflexions  of  thoughtful  men  long  after.     The 
Eoman  dominion,  at  the  accession  of  Justinian,  was  Extent  of 

the  Eoman 

shut  up  within  the  Greek  and  Oriental  provinces  of  dominion 
the  Empire ;  its  enemies  were  already  beginning  to  j^^^ 
speak  of  its  subjects  as  Greeks.     Its  truest  policy  ^^'^' 
would  have  been  to  have  anticipated  several  centuries 
of  history,  to  have  taken  up  the  position  of  a  Greek 
state,  defending  its  borders  against  the  Persian,  with- 
standing or  inviting  the  settlement  of  the  Slave,  but 
leaving  the  now  Teutonic  West  to  develope  itself  un- 
disturbed.    But  in   such  cases   the   known  past  is 
always  more  powerful  than  the  unknown  future,  and 
it  seemed  the  first  duty  of  the  Eoman  Emperor  to 
restore  the  Eoman  Empire  to  its  ancient  extent. 

It  was  during   the  lemn  of  Justinian   that  this  Conquests 

^  ^  ofJiwti- 

work  was  carried  out  through  a  large  part  of  the  ^^»^ 
Western  Empire.     Lost  provinces  were  won  back  in 
two  continents.     The  growth  of  independent  Teutonic 

powers  was  for  ever  stopped  in  Africa,  and  it  received 

• 

no  small  check  in  Europe.  The  Emperor  was  enabled, 
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CHAP,     through  the  weakness  and  internal  dissensions  of  the 

' — ^ —  Vandal  and  Gothic  kingdoms,  to  win  back  Africa  and 

Italy  to  the  Empire.     The  work  was  done  by  the 

swords  of  Belisarius  and  Narses — the  Slave  and  the 

Persian  were  now  used  to  win  back  the  Old  Eome  to 

Vandal       the  domiuion  of  the  New.     The  short  Vandal  war  re- 

WMF. 

*^*^^-      stored  Africa  in  the  Eoman  sense,  and  a  large  part  of 
Gothic  war.  Maurctania,  to  the  Empire.    The  long  Gothic  war  won 

637-664.  .  ^  ^ 

back  lUyricum,  Italy,  and  the  Old  Rome.     Italy  and 
Africa  were  still  ruled  from  Bavenna  and  from  Car- 
thage ;  but   they  were  now  ruled,  not  by  Teutonic 
Conquest  of  kiugs,  but  by  Byzautinc  exarchs.     Meanwhile,  while 

soathern 

Spain.  the  war  with  the  East-Goths  was  going  on  in  Italy,  a 
large  part  of  southern  Spain  was  won  back  from  the 
West-Goths.  Two  Teutonic  kingdoms  were  thus 
w^iped  out ;  a  third  was  weakened ;  and  the  acquisition 
of  so  great  a  line  of  sea-coast,  together  with  the  great 
islands,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  the  Balearic 
Islands,  gave  the  Empire  an  undisputed  supremacy 
by  sea.  In  one  corner  only  did  the  Imperial  frontier 
even  nominally  go  back,  or  any  Teutonic  power  ad- 

Provence     vancc  at  its  expensc.     The   seaboard  of  Provence, 

ceded  to  the 

Franks,  which  had  long  been  practically  lost  to  the  Empire, 
was  now  formally  ceded  to  the  Franks.  Yet  the 
coins  of  the  Proven9al  cities,  down  to  a  much  later 
time,  show  that  they  clave  at  least  to  the  memory  of 
their  old  allegiances  to  Eome  and  Caesar. 
Geofrraphi-  In  a  gcographical  aspect  the  map  of  Europe  has 
uod^         seldom  been  so  completely  changed  within  a  single 

lustiniaiL 

generation  as  it  was  during  the  reign  of  Justinian. 
At  his  accession  his  dominion  was  bounded  to  the 
west  by  the  Hadriatic,  and  he  was  far  from  possessing 
the  whole  of  the  Hadriatic  coast.     Under  his  reign 
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the  power  of  the  Eoman  arms  and  the  Roman  law     ciup. 
were   again   extended   to   the   Ocean.     The  Roman  ' — ^ — ' 
dominion   was   indeed   no  longer  spread  round  the 
whole   shore   of  the   Mediterranean ;    the   Imperial 
territories  were  no  longer  continuous  as  of  old :  but, 
if  the  Empire  was  not  still,  as  it  had  once  been,  the 
only  power  in  the  Mediterranean  lands,  it  had  again 
become  beyond  all  comparison  the  greatest  power. 
Moreover,  by  the  recovery  of  so  large  an  extent  of  Effects  of 
Latin-speaking  territory,  the  tendency  of  the  Empire  conquests. 
to  change  into  a  Greek  or  Oriental  state  was  checked 
for  several  centuries.     We  are  here  concerned  only 
with  the  geographical,  not  with  the  political  or  moral 
aspect  of  the  conquests  of  Justinian.     Some  of  those 
conquests,  like  those  of  Trajan,  were  hardly  more 
than  momentary.     But  the  changes  which  they  made 
for  the  time  were  some  of  the  most  remarkable  on 
record,  and  the  effect  of  those  changes  remained,  both 
in  history  and  geography,  long  after  their  immediate 
results  were  again  undone. 

§  2.  Settlement  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy . 

The  conquests  of  Justinian  hindered  the  growth 
of  a  national  Teutonic  kingdom  in  Italy,  such  as  grew 
up  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  they  practically  made  the 
cradle  of  the  Empire,  Rome  herself,  an  outlying 
dependency  of  her  great  colony  by  the  Bosporos. 
But  the  reunion  of  all  Italy  with  the  Empire  lasted 
only  for  a  moment.  The  conquest  was  only  just  over 
when  a  new  set  of  Teutonic  conquerors  appeared  in 
Italy.  These  were  the  Lombards^  who,  in  the  great  Ptnnonian 
wandering,  had  made  their  way  into  the  ancient  theLom- 
rannonia  about  the  time  that  the  East-Goths  passed 
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CHAP,     into  Italy.     They  were  thus  settled  within  the  ancient 
* — ^ — '  boundaries  of  the  Western  Empire.     But  the  Boman 
power  had  now  quite  passed   away  from  those  re- 
gions ;  the  Lombard  kingdom  in  Pannonia  was  practi- 
cally altogether  beyond  the  Imperial  borders  ;  it  had 
not  even  that  Eoman  tinge  which  affected  the  Prankish 
and  Gothic  kingdoms.     To  the  east  of  the  Lombards, 
in  the  ancient  Dacia,  another  Teutonic  kingdom  had 
GepidjB.      arisen,  that  of  the  Gepidce^  a  people  seemingly  closely 
akin  to  the  Goths.     The  process  of  wandering  had 
Avars.        brought  the  Turanian  Avars  into  those   parts,  and 
their  presence  seriously  affected  all  later  history  and 
geogi'aphy.     With  the  Gepidae  in  Dacia  and  the  Lorn- 
Teutonic     bards  in  Pannonia,  there  was  a  chance  of  two  Teutonic 

powers  on  ,  -i  i» 

the  Lower    statcs  ffrowiuff  up  ou  the  borders  of  Ea^t  and  West. 

Danube.  .    , 

These  might  possibly  have  played  the  same  part  in 
the  East  which  the  Franks  and  Goths  played  in  the 
West,  and  they  might  thus  have  altogether  changed 
the  later  course  of  history.  But  the  Lombards  allied 
TheGepid®  thcmsclves  with  the  Ava]*s.     In  partnership  with  their 

overthrown  ^  ^  ^ 

Lombards    t)arbarian  allies,  they  overthrew  the  kingdom  of  the 

and  Avars.   Qepidae,  and  they  themselves  passed  into  Italy.     Thus 

ba^wi    the  growth  of  Teutonic  powers  in  those  regions  was 

667*.  ^^^^'    stopped.     A  new  and  far  more  dangerous  enemy  was 

brought  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Empire,  and 

the  way  was  opened  for  the  Slavonic  races  to  play 

in  some  degree  the  same  part  in  the  East  which  the 

Teutons  played  in  the  West.     But  while  the  East 

lost  this  chance  of   renovation  at  Teutonic  hands, 

tlie  Lombard  settlement  in  Italy  was  the  beginning  of 

Character    a  ucw  Tcutonic  powcr  in  that  country.     But  it  was 


of  the 


Lombard     uot  a  powcr  wliicli  could  possibly  grow  up  into  a 

kinffdom* 

national  Teutonic  kingdom  of  all  Italy,  as  the  dominion 
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of  the  East-Goths  might  well  have  done.     The  Lom-     chap. 


bard  conquest  of  Italy  was  at  no  time  a  complete  con-  ^ — * — ' 

quest ;  part  of  the  land  was  won  by  the  Lombards ;  conquest  of 

part  was  kept  by  the  Emperors;   and  the  Imperial 

and  Lombard  possessions  intersected  one  another  in  a 

way  which  hindered  the  growth  of  any  kind  of  national 

unity  under  either  power.   The  new  settlers  gradually 

founded  the  great  Lombard  kingdom  in  the  North  of 

Italy,  which  has  kept  the  Lombard  name  to  this  day,  and 

the  smaller  Lombard  states  of  Spoleto  and  Beneventum.  Lombar* 

But  a  large  part  of  Italy  still  remained  to  the  Empire. 

Bavenna,  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Exarchs,  Eome 

itself,  Naples,  and  the  island  city  of  Venice,  were  all  imperial 

centres   of    districts    which   still   acknowledged    the  »»itaiy. 

Imperial  rule.     The  Emperors  also  kept  the  extreme 

southern  points  of  both  the  peninsulas  of  southern 

Italy,  and,  for  the  present,  the  three  great  islands. 

The  Lombard  kings  were  constantly  threatening  Rome 

and  Eavenna.     Rome  never  fell  into  their  hands,  but 

in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  Ravenna  was  Ravenna 

.        .  .  taken  by 

taken,  and  with  it  the  district  specially  known  as  the  ^}f^' 
Exarchate  was  annexed  to  the  Lombard  dominion,  ^-^sa. 
But  this  greatest  extent  of  the  Lombard  poAver  caused 
its  overthrow :  for  it  led  to  a  chain  of  events  which, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  ended  in  transferring  not 
only  the  Lombard  kingdom,  but  the  Imperial  crown 
of  the  West,  to  the  hands  of  the  Franks. 

§  3.  Eise  of  the  Saracens, 

But,  before  we  give  any  account  of  the  revolu- 
tions which  took  place  among  the  already  existing 
powers  of  Western  Europe,  it  will  be  well  to  describe 
the  geographical  changes  which  were  caused  by  the 
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CHAP,     appearance  of  absolutely  new  actors  on  both  sides  of^ 


' — ' — '  the  Empire.     One  point  however  may  be  noticed  here, 

as  standing  apart  from  the  general  course  of  events, 

R«n*n       namely,  that  the  Roman  province  in  Spain  was  won 

Srovince  in  "^  ^  ^ 

pain  re-     crraduallv  back  by  the  West-Goths.     The  inland  cities, 

cohered  by    ^-^  •'  •'  ' 

MtS?^*'  as  Cordova,  were  hardly  kept  forty  years,  and  the 
616-624.  whole  of  the  Imperial  possessions  in  Spain  were  lost 
during  the  reign  of  HeracHus.  Thus  the  great 
dominion  which  Justinian  had  won  back  in  the  West, 
important  as  were  its  historical  results,  was  itself  of 
very  short  duration ;  a  large  part  of  Italy  was  lost 
almost  as  soon  as  it  was  won,  and  the  recovered 
dominion  in  Spain  did  not  abide  longer  than  ninety 
years. 

But  meanwhile,  in  the  course  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, nations  which  had  hitherto  been  unknown  or 
unimportant  began  to  play  a  great  part  in  history 
and  greatly  to  change  the  face  of  the  map.  These 
new  powers  fall  under  two  heads,  those  who  appeared 
on  the  nortliern  and  those  who  appeared  on  the 
eastern  frontier  of  the  Empire.  The  nations  which 
appeared  on  the  north  were,  like  the  early  Teutonic 
invaders  of  the  Empire,  ready  to  act,  if  partly  as 
conquerors,  partly  also  as  disciples ;  those  who 
appeared  on  the  east  were  the  champions  of  an 
utterly  different  system  in  religion  and  everything 
else.  In  short,  the  old  rivalry  of  the  East  and  West 
now  takes  a  distinctly  aggressive  form  on  the  part  of 
the  East.  As  long  as  the  Sassanid  dynasty  lasted, 
w«r9  Rome  and  Persia  still  continued  their  old  rivalry  on 
Rome  and  nearly  equal  terms.  The  long  wars  between  the  two 
Empires  made  little  difference  in  their  boundaries. 
In   the  last  stage  of  their  warfare,  Chosroes   took 
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Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  and  encamped  at  Chalk&don.     chap. 
Heraclius  pressed  his  eastern  victories  beyond  the  ^ — ^- — ' 
boundaries  of  the  Empire  under  Trajan.     But  even  ch^^ 
these  great  campaigns  made  no  lasting  difference  in  raciiu». 
the  map,  except  so  far  as,  by  weakening  Eome  and 
Persia  alike,  they   paved  the  way  for   the  greatest 
change  of  all.     More  important  for  geography  was  a  Extension 
change  which  took  place  at  somewhat  earlier  time  Roman 
when,  during  the  reign  of  Justinian,  the  Eoman  power  theEuxine. 
was  extended  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Euxine  in 
Colchis  or  Lazica,     The  southern  borders  of  each 
Empire  were  to  some  extent  protected  by  the  do- 
minion of  dependent  Arabian  kings,  the  Ghassanides  The  Ara- 
being  vassals  of  Eome,  and  the  Lachmites  to  the  east  saia  of 

^  ,  Rome  and 

of  them  being  vassals  of  Persia.  But  a  change  came  ?««»». 
presently  which  altogether  overthrew  the  Persian 
kingdom,  which  deprived  the  Eoman  Empire  of  its 
Eastern,  Egyptian,  and  African  provinces,  and  which 
gave  both  the  Empire  and  the  Teutonic  kingdoms  of 
the  West  an  enemy  of  a  kind  altogether  different 
from  any  against  whom  they  hitherto  had  to  strive. 

The  cause  which  wrought  such  abiding  changes 
was  the  rise  of  the  Saracens  under  Mahomet  and  his  R'seof  the 

Saracens. 

first  followers.     A  new  nation,  that  of  the  Arabs,  now 
became  dominant  in  a  large  part  of  the  lands  which 
had  been  part  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  as  well  as  in 
lands  far  beyond  its  boundaries.     The  scattered  tribes 
of  Arabia  were  first  gathered  together  into  a  single  ^^^^^ 
power  by  Mahomet  himself,  and  under  his  successors  5{*^^omet 
they  undertook  to  spread  the  Mahometan  religion  ^^--^^• 
wherever  their  swords  could  carry  it.     And,  with  the 
Mahometan  religion,  they  carried   also   the  Arabic 
language,  and  what  we  may  call  Eastern  civilization  as 

VOL.  I.  I 
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CHAP,    opposed  to  Western.     A  strife,  in  short,  now  begins 
* — '- — '  between  Aryan  and  Semitic  man.     Bome  and 


with  all  their  differences,  were  both  of  them  Aryan 

oftS?*^    powers.     The  most  amazing  thing  is  the  extraordinary 

^*~*^     speed  with  which  the  Saracens  pressed  their  conquests 

at  the  expense  of  both  Bome  and  Persia,  forming  a 

marked  contrast  to  the  slow  advance  both  of  Boman 

conquest  and  of  Teutonic  settlement.     In  the  course 

of  less  than  eighty  years,  the  Mahometan  conquerors 

formed  a  dominion  greater  than  that  of  Bome,  and, 

for  a  short  time,  the  will  of  the  CaUph  of  the  Prophet 

was  obeyed  from  the  Ocean  to  lands  beyond  the  Indus. 

thTE^tera  -"-^  ^  ^^^  campaigns  the  Empire  lost  all  its  possessions 

g^^SIT     beyond  Mount  Tauros  ;    that  is,  it  lost  one  of  the 

«8»-689.      tliree  great  divisions  of  the  Empire,  that  namely  in 

which  neither  Greek  nor  Boman  civilization  had  ever 

thoroughly  taken  root. 

While  the  Boman  Empire  was  thus  dismembered, 

the  rival  power  of  Persia  was  not  merely  dismembered, 

Ssracen      but  Utterly  Overwhelmed.  The  Persian  nationality  was 

conquest  of  .  . 

pewia.        affain,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Parthians,  held  down  under 

632-661.        ^3         '  -^  ' 

a  foreign  power,  to  revive  yet  again  ages  later.  But 
the  Saracen  power  was  very  far  from  merely  taking 
the  place  of  its  Parthian  and  Persian  predecessors. 
The  mission  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet  was  a  mission 
of  universal  conquest,  and  that  mission  they  so  far 
carried  out  as  altogether  to  overthrow  the  exclusive 
dominion  of  Bome  in  her  own  Mediterranean.  Under 
Justinian,  if  the  Imperial  possession  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast  was  not  absolutely  continuous,  the  small 
exceptions  in  Africa,  Spain,  and  Gaul  in  no  way  in- 
terfered with  the  maritime  supremacy  of  the  Empire, 
and  Gaul  and  Spain,  even  where  they  were  not  Bo- 
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man,  were  at  least  Christian.     But  now  a  gradual    chap. 
advance   of    sixty-four   years   annexed    the    Eoman   — ^ — - 
possessions  in  Africa  to  the  Mahometan   dominion,  conqueut  of 

,  .  Africa. 

Thence  the  Saracens   passed  into  Spain,  and  found  647-711. 
the  West-Gothic  kingdom  an  easier  prey  than  the  7ii-?iJl* 
Boman  provinces.     Within  three  years  after  the  final 
conquest  of  Africa,  the  whole  peninsula  was  conquered, 
save  where  the  Christian  still  held  out  in  the  inacces- 
sible mountain  fastnesses.     The  Saracen  power  was 
even  carried  beyond  the  Pyrenees  into  the  province 
of  Septimania^  the  remnant  of  the  Gaulish  dominion 
of  the  West-Gothic  kings.     Narbonne,  Aries,  Nlmes,  samcen 
all  became  for  a  while  Saracen  cities.  m  Gaui, 

718-765. 

In  this  way,  of  the  three  continents  round  the 
Mediterranean,  Eome  lost  all  her  possessions  in  Africa, 
while  both  in  Europe  and  Asia  she  had  now  a  neigh-  Effects  of 

^  .  .  ^         Saracen 

bour  and  an  enemy  of  quite  another  kind  from  any  conquest, 
which  she  had  had  before.  The  Teutonic  conquerors, 
if  conquerors,  had  been  also  disciples  ;  they  became 
part  of  the  Latin  world.  The  Persian,  though  his 
rivalry  was  religious  as  well  as  political,  was  still 
merely  a  rival,  fighting  along  a  single  line  of  frontier. 
But  every  province  that  was  conquered  by  the 
Saracens  was  utterly  lopped  away ;  it  became  the 
possession  of  men  altogether  alien  and  hostile  in  race, 
language,  manners,  and  religion.  A  large  part  of 
the  Eoman  world  passed  from  Aryan  and  Christian  to 
Semitic  and  Mahometan  dominion.     But  the  essential  Different 

,  fates  of  the 

differences  among  the  three  mam  parts  of  the  Empire  Eastern, 

I^atin,  and 

now  showed  themselves  very  clearly.     The  Eastern  ^^^^^^ 

•^  provinces. 

provinces,  where  either  Eoman  or  Greek  life  was 
always  an  exotic,  fell  away  at  the  first  toucli.  Africa, 
as  being  so  greatly  romanized,  held  out  for  sixty  647-709. 

i2 
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years.  The  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  now  thoroughly 
Greek,  were  often  ravaged,  but  never  conquered. 
Spain  and  Septimania  were  far  more  easily  conquered 
than  Africa — a  sign  perhaps  that  the  West-Gothic 
rule  was  still  felt  as  foreign  by  the  Roman  inhabitants. 
With  the  conquest  of  Spain  the  undivided  Saracenic 
Empire,  the  dominion  of  the  single  Caliph,  reached 
Greatest      its  greatest  extent  in  the  three  continents.     Detached 

extent  of  "^  •       -n  1       1  i*  V 

Saracen       couqucsts  HI  Europc  wcrc  made  long  after,  but  on 

provinces  i        i        ti 

750.  the  whole  the  Saracen  power  went  back.   Forty  years 

later  they  lost  Sindj  their  furthest  possession  to  the 

Separation   East.     Five  ycars  later  Spain  became  the  seat  of  a 

"56.     '      rival  dynasty,  which  after  a  while  grew  into  a  rival 

Caliphate.     In  the  same  year  the  Saracen  dominion 

Battle  of     for  the  first  time  went  back  in  Europe.     The  battle 

782.  of  Tours  answers  to  the  repulse  of  Attila  at  ChSlons ; 

it  did  not  make   changes,  but  hindered  them;  but 

Prankish     bcforc  loug  the  onc  province  which  the  Saracens  held 

conquest  of  ii-r»  ^  n    rt         *  •  j^      i  > 

septima-     bcyoud  tlic  Fyrences,  that  of  beptimayna  or  Gotfnay 


ma. 


'•"ift.  was  won  from  them  by  the  Franks. 

§  4.  Settlements  of  the  Slavonic  Nations. 

The  movements  of  the  sixth  century  began  to 
bring  into  notice  a  branch  of  the  Aryan  family  of 
nations  which  was  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
Movements  affairs  botli  of  the  East  and  of  the  West.  These  were 
Slaves.  the  various  nations  of  the  great  Slavonic  race.  We  are 
concerned  with  their  history  only  so  far  as  it  affects 
that  of  the  Empire,  and  for  the  present  only  of  its 
Eastern  provinces.  They  made  their  way  into  the 
Empire  in  the  same  diversity  of  character  as  the 
Goths  at  an  earlier  time ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
march  of  Theodoric  helped  to  open  a  way  for  their 
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migrations.     But  their  main  importance  began  in  the     chap. 


sixth  century,  when  the  movements  of  the  Avars  seem  ^ — ' 

to  have  had  much  the  same  effect  upon  the  Slaves  which 
the  movements  of  the  Huns  in  the  fourth  century  had 
upon  the  Teutons.  The  inroads  of  the  Avars  had,  as 
we  have  seen,  checked  the  growth  of  Teutonic  power* 
on  the  Lower  Danube,  and  had  led  to  the  Lombard 
settlement  in  Italy.  But  the  Avars  only  formed  the 
vanguard  of  a  number  of  Turanian  nations,  some  of 
them  at  least  Turkish,  which  were  now  pressing  west- 
ward.    The  Avars  formed  a  trreat  kingdom  in  the  Kingdom  of 

®  °  the  Avars. 

lands  north  of  the  Danube ;  to  the  east  of  them,  along 
the  northern  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  bordering  on  the 
outlying  possessions  and  allies  of  the  Empire  in  those 
regions,  lay  Magyars^  Patzinaks,  and  the  greater  Magyars, 
dominion  of  the  Chazars.  All  these  play  a  part  in 
Byzantine  history ;  and  the  Avars  were  in  the  seventh 
century  the  most  dangerous  invaders  and  ravagers  of 
the  Eoman  territory.  But  south  of  the  Danube  they 
appeared  mainly  as  ravagers  ;  geography  knows  them 
only  in  their  settled  kingdom  to  the  nortli  of  that 
river.  Even  that  kingdom  lasted  no  very  great  time  ; 
the  real  importance  of  all  these  migrations  consists 
in  the  effect  which  they  had  on  the  great  Aryan  race 
which  now  begins  to  take  its  part  in  history.     Tlie  North- 

T  western 

Slaves   seem  to  have  been  driven  by  the  Turanian  and  south- 

eastern 

incursions  in  two  directions,  to  the  North-west  and  slaves. 
to  the  South-west.  The  North-western  Slaves  do  not 
become  of  importance  till  a  Uttle  later.  But  the 
South-western  division  plays  a  great  part  in  the 
history  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  Their 
position  with  regard  to  the  Eastern  Empire  is  a  kind 
of  shadow   of  the   position   held   by   the   Teutonic 
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CHAP,     nations  with  regard  to   the  Western  Empire.     The 


' — ^ — '  Slaves  play  in  the  East,  though  less  thoroughly  and 
between      less  brilliantly,  the  same  part,  half  conquerors,  half 

Teutons  ... 

and  Slaves,  disciples,  which   the   Teutons   played  in  the  West. 

During  the  sixth  century  they  appear  only  as  rava- 

gers ;  in  the  seventh  they  appear  as  settlers.     There 

Slavonic      sccms  uo  doubt  that  Heraclius  encouraged  Slavonic 

under         Settlements  south  of  the  Danube,  doubtless  with  a 

Heraclius. 

c.  (Tio.  view  to  defence  against  the  more  dangerous  Avars. 
Much  Uke  the  Teutonic  settlers  in  the  West,  the 
Slaves  came  in  at  first  as  colonists  under  Imperial 
authority,  and  presently  became  practically  indepen- 
dent. A  number  of  Slavonic  states  thus  arose  in  the 
lands  north  and  east  of  the  Hadriatic,  as  Servia^ 
Chrobatia  or  Croatia^  and  Carinthiay  of  which  the  first 
two  are  liistorically  connected  with  the  Eastern,  and 
the  third  with  the  Western  Empire.  They  pressed 
within  the  borders  of  the  ancient,  and  even  of  the 
Settlements  modem  Italian  kingdom ;  Istria  and  much  of  Venetia 
venetia,      bccamc  lar^relv  Slavonic.     So  did  Dalmatia  yet  more 

andDalma-  ^     f  ,  .... 

tia-  thoroughly,  with  the  exception  of  the  maritime  cities, 

which,  among  many  vicissitudes,  clave  to  the  Empire. 
And  even  among  tliem  considerable  revolutions  took 

Destruc-      placc.      Thus   SaloTia    was   destroyed,   and    out    of 

tiun  of  ^  ^  ^        ^  ^  '^ 

sniona,  Dioclctiau's  palacc  in  its  neighbourhood  arose  the 
oriffinof  new  city  of  Spalato.  The  DailmsLtisin  Epidauros  was 
and  Rn-  also  dcstroycd,  and  Ragusa  took  its  place.  In  many 
of  these  inroads  Slaves  and  Avars  were  mixed  up 
together ;  but  the  lasting  settlements  were  all  Slavo* 
nic.  And  the  state  of  things  which  thus  began  has 
been  lasting  ;  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the  Hadriatic 
is  still  a  Slavonic  land  with  an  Itahan  fringe. 

In  these  migrations  tlie  Slaves  displaced  whatever 


gusa 
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remnants  were  left  of  the   old  lUyrian  race  in  the     chap. 


V. 


lands  near  the  Danube.     They  have  themselves  to  - 
some  extent  taken  the  lUyrian  name,  a  change  which  ment^he 
has  sometimes  led  to  confusion.     But  the  movement     ^ 
for  a  while  went  much  further  south.     The  Slaves 
pressed  on  into  a  large  part  of  Macedonia  and  Greece, 
and,  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,   the  Extent  of 
whole  of  those  lands,  except  the  fortified  cities  and  aettiemoiiu 
a  fringe  along  the  coast,  were   practically  cut  off 
from  the   Empire.     The  name  of  Slavinia   reached 
from   the  Danube  to  PeloponnSsos,  leaving   to   the 
Empire   only  islands  and   detached  points  of  coast 
from  Venice  round   to  Thessalonica.     Their  settle- 
ments in  these  regions  gave  a  new  meaning  to  an 
ancient  name,  and  the  word  Macedonian  now  began  to 
mean  Slavonic.    The  Slavonic  occupation  of  Greece  is 
a  fact  which  must  neither  be  forgotten  nor  exagge- 
rated.    It  certainly  did  not  amount  to  an  extirpation  Nature  of 
of  the  Greek  nation  ;  but  it  certainly  did  amount  to  Bettiement 

t*       ^  /.I  1*1     in  Greece. 

an  occupation  or  a  large  part  of  the  country,  which 
was  hellenized  afresh  from  those  cities  and  districts 
which  remained  Greek  or  Eoman.  While  these 
changes  were  going  on  in  the  Hadriatic  and  ^Ega^an 
lands,  another  immigration  later  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury took  place  in  the  lands  south  of  the  lower 
Danube,  and  drove  back  the  Imperial  frontier  to 
Haimos.  This  was  the  incursion  of  the  BulgarianSy  ^^^ealt 
another  Turanian  people,  Finnish  rather  than  Turkish,  ^^^' 
but  one  whose  history  has  been  different  from  that 
of  most  of  the  Turanian  immigrants.  By  mixture 
with  Slavonic  subjects  and  neighbours  they  became 
practically  Slavonic,  and  they  still  remain  a  people 
speaking:  a  Slavonic   language.      Thus  the  Empire, 
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CHAP,     though  it  still  kept  its  possessions  in  Italy,  together 
""■^    '     "  with  the  ffreat  Mediterranean  islands — though  its  hold 

The  EMt-  ^  ^ 

vm  Empire  qu  Westem  Afrfca  lasted  on  into  the  eighth  century- 
ait  short  in  g  *f 

'!^nJ!aa.  ^^^^g^^  i^  Still  kept  outlying  possessions  on  the 
northern  and  eastern  coasts  of  the  Euxine — ^was  cut 
short  in  that  great  peninsula  wliich  seems  made  to 
be  the  immediate  possession  of  the  New  Eome. 

Moral  in-  But,  exactly  as  happened  in  the  West,  the  loss  of 

c:onstanti-  political  dominion  carried  with  it  the  growth  of  moral 
dominion.  The  nations  which  pressed  into  these  pro- 
vinces gradually  accepted  Christianity  in  its  Eastern 
form,  and  they  have  always  looked  up  to  Constantinople 
-with  a  feeling  the  same  in  kind,  but  less  strong  in  de- 
gree, as  that  with  which  the  West  has  looked  up  to  the 

Extent  of    elder  Eome.    But,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  cen- 

theEwtem  '  e  e»  G 

Empif*-  tury,  though  the  Imperial  power  still  held  posts  here 
and  there  from  the  pillars  of  Herakles  to  the  Kimme- 
rian  Bosporos,  Saracens  on  the  one  side  and  Slaves 
on  the  other  had  cut  short  the  continuous  Eoman 
dominion  to  a  compai-atively  narrow  space.  The 
unbroken  possessions  of  Caesar  were  now  confined 
to  Thrace  and  that  sohd  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor 
which  the  Saracens  constantly  ravaged,  but  never 
conquered.  Mountains  had  taken  the  place  of  rivers 
as  the  great  boundai'ies  of  the  Empire:  instead  of 
the  Danube  and  the  Euphrates,  the  Eoman  Terminus 
had  fallen  back  to  Ilaimos  and  Tauros. 


§  5.    The  Tramfer  of  the  Western  Empire  to 

the  Franks, 

Growth  of  Meanwhile  we  must  go  back  to  the  West,  and 

trace  the  growth  of  the  great  power  which  was  there 
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growing  up,  a  power  which,  while  the  elder  Empire     chap. 
-was  thus  cut  short  in  the  East,  was  in  the  end  to  sup-   — ■ — ' 
pknt  it  in  the  West  by  the  creation  of  a  rival  Empire. 
For  a  while  the  Franks  and  the  Empire  had  only  oc- 
casional deahngs  with  each  other.     Next  to  Britain, 
▼hich  had  altogether  ceased  to  be  part  of  the  Roman 
world,  the  part  of  the  Western  Empire  which  was 
least  affected   by  the  re-awakening  of  the   Roman 
power  in  the  East  was  the  former  province  of  Trans- 
alpine Gaul.     The   power  of  the   Franks   was   fast 
spreading,  both  in  their  old  home  in  Germany  and  in 
their  new  home  in  Gaul.     The  victory  of  Chlodwig  Franki^h 
over  the  Alemanni  made  the   Franks   tlie   leading  theAie- 
people  of  Germany.     The  two  German  powers  wliicli 
had  so  long  been  the  chief  enemies  of  the  Roman 
power  along  the  Rhine  were  now  united.   Throughout 
the  sixth  century  the  German  dominion  of  the  Franks 
was  growing.   The  Frankish  supremacy  was  extended 
over  Thurinqia,  and  later  in  the  century  over  Bavaria,  of  the  Thu- 
The  Bavaria  of  this  age,  it  must  be  remembered,  has  ^j^^^^^^ 
a  much  wider  extent  to  the  south  than  the  Bavaria  of 
modem  geography,  reaching  to  the  northern  borders 
of  Italy.   The  Bavarians  seem  to  have  been  themselves 
but  recent  settlers  in  the  land  between  the  Alps  and  tht^ 
Danube ;  but  their  immigration  and  their  reduction 
under  Frankish  supremacy  made  the  lands  immediately 
south  of  the  Danube   thoroughly  Teutonic,  as  the 
earlier  Frankish   conquests  had   done   by  the  lands 
immediately  west   of  the  Rhine.     Long  before  this 
^e,  the  Franks  had  greatly  extended  their  dominions 
in  Gaul  also.     In  the  later  years  of  Chlodwig  the  Conquest 

J  ^-^  of  Aqui- 

greater  part  of  Aquitaine  was  won  from  the  West-  ^liYJ^J'^" 
Goths.    Further  conquests   at  their  expense  were  Sa^w!^* 
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afterwards  made,  and  about  the  same  time  Burgundy 
came  under  Frankish  supremacy. 

The  Franks  now  held,  either  in  possession  or  de- 
pendence, the  whole  oceanic  coast  of  Gaul ;  but  they 
were  still  shut  out  from  the  Mediterranean.  The 
West-Goths  still  kept  the  land  from  the  Pyrenees  to 
the  Ehone,  the  land  of  Septimania  or  Gothia.  The 
land  which  was  specially  Provinda^  the  first  Soman 
possession  in  Transalpine  Gaul,  the  coast  from  the 
Ehone  to  the  Alps,  formed  part  of  the  East-Gk)thic 
dominion  of  Theodoric.  An  invasion  of  Italy  during 
the  long  wars  between  the  Goths  and  Romans  failed 
to  establish  a  Frankish  dominion  on  the  Italian  side 
of  the  Alps.  But  as  the  Franks,  by  their  conquest  of 
Burgundy,  were  now  neighbours  of  Italy,  it  led  to  a 
furtlier  enlargement  of  their  Gaulish  dominions,  and 
to  their  first  acquisition  of  a  Mediterranean  seaboard. 
Cession  of  It  was  uow  that  Massalia,  Arelate,  and  the  rest  of  the 
M6.  Province  were,  by  an  Imperial  grant,  one  of  the  last 

exercises  of  Imperial  power  in  those  regions,  added  to 
Extent  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks.  By  the  time  that  the 
i»h  domi-    Eonian  reconquest  of  Italy  was  completed,  the  Frank- 


nions. 


ish  dominion,  united  for  a  moment  under  a  single 
head,  took  in  the  whole  of  Gaul,  except  the  small 
remaining  West-Gothic  territory,  together  with  cen- 
tral Germany  and  a  supremacy  over  the  southern 
German  lands.  To  tlie  north  lay  the  still  independent 
tribes  of  the  Low-Dutch  stock,  Frisian  and  Saxon. 

As  the  Frankish  dominion  plays  so  great  a  part 

in  European  history  and  geography,  a  part  in  truth 

second  only  to  that  played  by  the  Eoman  dominion. 

Position  of  it  will  be  needful  to  consider  the  historical  position  of 

the  Franks.     Their  dominion  was  that  of  a  German 
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people  who  had  made  themselves  dominant  alike  in     chap. 
Germany  and  in  Gaul.     But  it  was  only  in  a  small  ' — ^ — ^ 
part  of  the  Frankish  territory  that  the  Frankish  people 
had  actually  settled.     It  was  only  in  northern  Gaul 
and  central  Germany,  in  the  lands  to  which  they  have 
permanently  given  their  name,  that  the  Franks  can  be 
looked   on  as  really  occupying  the  land.     In   their 
German  territory  they  of  course  remained  German  ;  in 
northern  Gaul  their  position  answered  to  that  of  the 
other  Teutonic  nations  which  had  formed  settlements 
within  the  Empire.     They  were  a  dominant  Teutonic 
race  in  a  Roman  land.     Gradually  they  adopted  the 
speech  of  the  conquered,  while  the  conquered  in  the 
end  adopted  the  name  of  the  conquerors.   But  the  fu- 
sion of  German  and  Roman  was  slower  in  the  Frankish  ofTrankT'^ 
part  of  Gaul  than  elsewhere,  doubtless  because  else-  mans.^ 
where  the  Teutonic  settlements  were  cut  off  from  tjieir 
older  Teutonic  homes,  while  the  Franks  in  Gaul  had 
their  older  Teutonic  home  as  a  background.     Beyond  German 
the   bounds  of  these   more  strictly  Frankish  lands,  ish  depeu- 
German  and  Gaulish,  the  dominion  of  the  Franks  was  tiie  Franks. 
at   most  a  political  supremacy,  and  in   no   sense  a 
national  settlement.  In  Germany  Bavaria  was  ruled  by 
its  own  vassal  princes;  in  Gaul  south  of  the  Loire  the 
Frank  was  at  most  an  external  ruler.     Aquitaine  had 
to  be  practically  conquered  over  and  over  again,  and 
new  dynasties  of  native  princes  were  constantly  rising 
up.     The  Teutonic  element  in  Southern  Gaul,  an  ele-  Ethnology 

of  Southern 

ment  much  slighter  than   the  Teutonic   element  in  Gaui. 
Northern  Gaul,  is  not  Frankish,  but  Gothic  and  Bur- 
gundian.     The  native  Romance  speech  of  those  lands 
is    wholly   different   from    the  Romance   speech   of 
Northern  Gaul.     In  short,  there  was  really  nothing  in 
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CHAP. 
V. 


DividoDB  of 
the  Frank- 
wh  domi- 
nioni. 


AuMtria 

and 

Xewttria, 


Uw  of  the 

name 

Francia, 


common  between  the  two  great  parts  of  Gaul,  the 
lands  south  and  the  lands  north  of  the  Loire,  except 
their  union,  first  under  Roman  and  then  under  Frank  • 
ish  dominion.  And  in  Armorica  the  old  Celtic  popu- 
lation, strengthened  by  settlers  from  Britain,  formed 
another  and  a  yet  more  distinct  element. 

Thus  within  the  Frankish  dominions  there  were 
wide  national  diversities,  containing  the  germs  of 
future  divisions.  It  needed  a  strong  hand  even  to 
keep  the  Teutonic  and  the  Latin  Francia  together, 
much  more  to  keep  together  all  the  dependent  lands, 
German  and  Gaulish.  During  the  ages  when  the 
Empire  was  being  cut  short  by  Lombards,  Goths, 
Slaves,  and  Saracens,  the  Frankish  dominion  was  never 
in  the  Uke  sort  cut  short  by  foreign  settlements ;  but 
its  whole  history  under  the  Merowingian  dynasty  is  a 
liistory  of  divisions  and  reunions.  The  tendencies  to 
division  which  were  inherent  in  the  condition  of  the 
country  were  strengthened  by  endless  partitions  among 
the  members  of  the  reigning  house.  Speaking  roughly, 
it  may  be  said  tliat  the  more  strictly  Frankish  terri- 
tory showed  a  tendency  to  divide  itself  into  two  parts, 
the  Eastern  or  Teutonic  land,  Aitstria  or  Austrasia^ 
and  NeuMria^  tlie  Western  or  Romance  land.  These 
were  severally  the  germs  which  grew  into  the  king- 
doms of  Germany  and  France.  As  for  the  mere  name 
of  Francia^  it  fared  like  other  names  of  the  kind  ;  it 
shifted  its  geographical  use  according  to  the  wander- 
ings of  the  people  from  whom  it  was  taken.  After 
many  such  changes  of  meaning,  it  gradually  settled 
down  as  the  name  of  tliose  parts  of  Germany  and 
Gaul  where  it  still  abides.  There  are  the  Teutonic 
or  Austrian  Francia^  part  of  which  still  keeps  the 
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name  of  Frartken  or  Franconia.  and  the  Eomance  or     chap. 

V. 

Neustrian  Francia^   which   by   various   annexations   — ^ — • 


has  grown  into  modern  France. 

At  last,  after  endless  divisions,  reconquests,  and  The  Karl- 
reunions,  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Frankish  terri-  ^^^. 
tory,  the  whole  Frankish  dominion  was  again,  in  the  f^^^i^^ 
second  half  of  the  eighth  century,  joined  together 
under  the  Austrasian,  the  purely  German,  house  of  the 
Karlings.     The  Dukes  and  Kings  of  that  house  con- 
sohdated  and   extended   the   Frankish   dominion   in 
every  direction.   Under  Pippin  and  Charles  the  Great, 
the  power  of  the  ruling  race  was  more  firmly  esta- 
blished over  the  dependent  states,  such  as  Bavaria  and 
Aquitaine.     Under  Pippin  the  conquest  of  the  pro-  Pippin 

conquers 

vince  of  Septimania,  once  Gothic,  in  his  day  Saracen,  Septima- 

^  ^  ''  nia. 

extended  the  Frankish  power  over  the  whole  of  Gaul ;  ^^2- 
and  under  Charles  the  Great,  the  Frankish  dominion  conquests 

111  '  o  .      -  J*  of  Charles 

was  extended  by  a  series  oi  conquests  m  every  direc-  the  Great 
tion.  Of  these,  his  Italian  conquests  were  rather  the 
Avinning  of  a  new  crown  for  the  Frankish  king  than 
the  extension  of  the  Frankish  kingdom.  But  the 
conquest  of  Saxony  at  the  one  end  and  of  the  Spanish 
March  at  the  other,  as  well  as  the  overthrow  of  the 
Pannonian  kingdom  of  the  Avars,  were  in  the  strictest 
sense  extensions  of  the  Frankish  dominions.  The 
Frankish  power  which  now  plays  so  great  a  part  in  German 
the  world  was   a  power  essentially  German.      The  theFrank- 

y  "^  ^  ish  power. 

Franks  and  their  kings,  the  kings  who  reigned  from 
the  Elbe  to  the  Ebro,  were  German  in  blood,  speech, 
and  feeling ;  but  they  bore  rule  over  other  lands, 
German,  Latin,  and  Celtic,  in  many  various  degrees 
of  incorporation  and  subjection. 

Thus  the  effect  of  the  Saracen  conquests  was  to 
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leave  in  Europe  one  purely  European  power,  namely 
the  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  one  power  both  European 
and  Asiatic,  namely  the  Roman  Empire  with  its  seat 
at  Constantinople,  and  one  power  at  once  Asiatic, 
African,  and  European,  namely  the  Saracen  Caliphate. 
Through  the  eighth  century  these  three  are  the  great 
powers  of  the  world,  to  which  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  and  Asia  form,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  a 
mere  background.  But  the  Caliphate,  as  a  Semitic 
and  Mahometan  power,  could  be  European  only  in  a 
geographical  sense.  Even  after  the  estabhshment  of 
the  independent  Saracen  dominion  in  Spain,  the  new 
power  still  remained  an  exotic.  A  great  country  of 
Western  Europe  was  no  longer  ruled  from  Damascus 
or  Bagdad  ;  but  the  emirate,  afterwards  Caliphate,  of 
Cordova,  and  the  kingdoms  into  which  it  afterwards 
broke  up,  still  remained  only  geographically  Euro- 
pean. They  were  portions  of  Asia — in  after  times 
rather  of  Africa — thrusting  themselves  into  Europe, 
like  the  Spanish  dominion  of  Carthage  in  eai'Uer  times. 
The  two  great  Christian  powers,  the  two  great  really 
European  powers,  are  the  Eoman  and  the  Frankish. 
We  now  come  to  the  process  which  for  a  while  caused 
the  Eoman  and  Frankish  names  to  have  the  same 
meaning  within  a  large  part  of  Europe,  and  by  which 
the  two  seats  of  Roman  dominion  were  again  parted 
asunder,  never  to  be  reunited. 

The  way  by  which  the  Roman  and  Frankish 
powers  came  to  affect  one  another  was  through  the 
affairs  of  Italy.  The  steps  by  which  the  Imperial 
power  was,  during  tlie  eighth  century,  weakened  step 
by  step  in  the  territories  which  still  remained  to  the 
Empire  in  central  Italy  are,  either  from  an  ecclesias- 
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tical  or  from  a  strictly  historical  point  of  view,  of    chap. 
surpassing  interest.     But,  as  long  as  the  authority  of  — ^ — ' 
tlie  Emperor  was  not  openly  thrown  off,  no  change 
was  made  on  the  map.     The- events  of  those  times 
which  did  make  a  change  on  the  map  were,  first  the  Lombard 
conquest  of  the  Exarchate  by   the  Lombards,  and  of  IS*'* 
secondly,  the  overthrow  of  the  Lombard  kingdom  Overthrow' 
itself  by  the  Frank  king  Charles  the  Great.     The  Lombards 

•^  ^  bv  Charles. 

Frankish  power  was  thus  at  last  established  on  the  774. 
Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  but  it  must  be  remarked  that 
the  new  conquest  was  not  incorporated   with  the 
Frankish    dominion.      Charles   held  his  Italian   do-  Lombardy 

a  separate 

minion  as  a  separate  dominion,  and  called  himself  wngdom. 
King  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards.     He  also  bore 
the  title  of  Patrician  of  the  Eomans ;  but,  though 
the  taking  of  that  title  was  of  great  political  sig- 
nificance, it  did  not  affect  geography.     The  title  of  Title  of 

,     .  Patrician. 

Patrician  of  itself  impUed  a  commission  from  the 
Emperor,  and,  though  it  was  bestowed  by  the  Bishop 
and  people  of  Eome  without  the  Imperial  consent, 
the  very  choice  of  the  title  showed  that  the  Imperial 
authority  was  not  formally  thrown  off.  Charles,  as 
Patrician,  was  virtually  sovereign  of  Rome,  and  his 
acquisition  of  the  patriciate  practically  extended  his 
dominion  from  the  Ocean  to  the  frontiers  of  Bene- 
ventum.  But,  down  to  his  Imperial  coronation  in  Nominal 
the  last  week  of  the  eighth  century,  the  Emperor  of  the 
who  reigned  in  the  New  Rome  was  still  the  nominal 
sovereign  of  the  Old.  The  event  of  the  year  800, 
with  all  its  weighty  significance,  did  not  practically 
either  extend  the  territories  of  Charles  or  increase  his 
powers. 

Still  the  Imperial  coronation  of  Charles  is  one  of 
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CHAP,  the  great  landmarks  both  of  history  and  of  historical 
^— '^ — '  geography.  The  whole  political  system  of  Europe 
the  irape-    was  changed  when  the  Old  Rome  cast  off  its  formal 

rial  coiunA-  ^ 

tionof       allegiance  to  the  New,  and  chose  the  King  of  the 

Charles.  ^  '  ^ 

®^-  Franks  and  Lombards  to  be  Emperor  of  the  Bomans. 

Though  the  powers  of  Charles  were  not  increased  nor 
his  dominions  extended,  he  held  everything  by  a  new 

Final  divi.    title.     The  Roman  Empire  was  divided,  never  to  be 

aion  of  the  ^  ^ 

Empire,  joined  together  again.  But  its  Western  half  now 
took  in,  not  only  the  greatest  of  its  lost  provinces, 
but  vast  regions  which  had  never  formed  part  of  the 
Empire  in  the  days  of  Trajan  himself.  Again,  the 
distinctive  character  of  the  older  Roman  Empire  had 
been  the  absence  of  nationality.  The  whole  civilized 
world  had  become  Rome,  and  all  its  free  inhabitants 

^"2^°!?,     had  become  Romans.     But  from  this  time  each  of 

nationality 

Empii^^  the  two  divisions  of  the  Empire  begins  to  assume 
MdTGreek.  something  like  a  national  character.  East  and  West 
alike  remained  Roman  in  name  and  in  political  tra- 
ditions. The  Old  Rome  was  the  nominal  centre  of 
one ;  the  New  Rome  was  both  the  nominal  and  the 
real  centre  of  the  other.  But  there  was  a  sense  in 
which  both  alike  from  this  time  ceased  to  be  Roman. 
The  Western  Empire  passed  to  a  German  king,  and 
later  changes  tended  to  make  his  Empire  more  and 
more  German.  The  Eastern  Empire  meanwhile, 
by  the  successive  loss  of  the  Eastern  provinces,  of 
Latin  Africa,  and  of  Latin  Italy,  became  nearly  co- 
extensive with  those  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  where 
the  Greek  speech  and  Greek  civihzation  prevailed. 
From  one  point  of  view,  both  Empires  are  still 
Roman ;  from  another  point  of  view,  one  is  fast  be- 
coming German,  the  other  is  fast  becoming  Greek. 
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And   the   two   powers   into  which   the  old  Boman     chap. 


V. 


Empire  is  thus  split  are  in  the  strictest  sense  two   ^ 
Empires.     They  are  no  longer  mere  divisions  of  an  the  two 

Kmpircs* 

Empire  which  has  been  found  to  be  too  great  for  the 
rule  of  one  man.  The  Emperors  of  the  East  and 
West  are  no  longer  Imperial  colleagues  dividing  the 
administration  of  a  single  Empire  between  them. 
They  are  now  rival  potentates,  each  claiming  to  be 
exclusively  the  one  true  Boman  Emperor,  each 
boasting  himself  to  be  the  one  true  representative  of 
the  common  predecessors  of  both  in  the  days  when 
the  Empire  was  still  undivided. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  the  same  kind  of  The  two 
change  which  now  happened  to  the  Christian  Empire,  ^  * 
had  happened  earlier  in  the  century  to  the  Mahometan 
Empire.  The  establishment  of  a  rival  dynasty  at 
Cordova,  even  though  the  assumption  of  the  actual 
title  of  CaUph  did  not  follow  at  once,  was  exactly 
analogous  to  the  estabUshment  of  a  rival  Empire  in 
the  Old  Home.  The  Mediterranean  world  has  now 
four  great  powers,  the  two  rival  Christian  Empires, 
and  the  two  rival  Mahometan  Caliphates.  Among 
these,  it  naturally  follows  that  each  is  hostile  to  its 
neighbour  of  the  opposite  religion,  and  friendly  to  its 
neighbour's  rival.    The  Western  Emperor  is  the  enemy  Rivairr 

^^^  ,  ,  of  the  Ein* 

of  the  Western  Cahph,  the  friend  of  the  Eastern.     The  pire«  and 

^  Caliphates 

Eastern  Emperor  is  the  enemy  of  the  Eastern  CaUph, 
the  fiiend  of  the  Western.  Thus  the  four  great 
powers  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century. 
And  it  was  out  of  the  dismemberments  of  the  two 
great  Christian  and  the  two  great  Mahometan  powers 
that  the  later  states.  Christian  and  Mahometan,  of  the 
Mediterranean  world  took  their  rise. 
YOL.  I.  K 
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CHAP.  It  is  a  point  of  geographical  as  well  as  of  historical 

^ — ^ — '  importance  that  Charles  the  Great,  after  he  was 

thJ  ai^    crowned  Emperor,  caused  all  those  who  had  been 

E^^ira.      hitherto  bound  by  allegiance  to  him  as  King  of  the 

Franks  to  swear  allegiance  to  him  afresh  as  Eoman 

Emperor.   This  marks  that  all  his  dominions,  Frankish, 

Lombard,  and  strictly  Boman,  are  to  be  looked  on 

as  forming  part  of  the  Western  Empire.     Thus  the 

Western  Empire  now  took  in  all  those  German  lands 

which  the  old  Eoman  Emperors  never  could  conquer. 

Germany  became  part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  not  by 

Eome  conquering  Germany,  but  by  Rome  choosing 

Contrart  of  the  German  king  as  her  Emperor.     The  boundaries 

iu  bounds- 

rieswitu     of  the  Empire  thus  became  different  from  what  they 

those  of  the  ^  ,  •' 

elder  Em-    had  cvcr  bccu  bcforc.     Of  the  provinces  of  the  old 

pire.  ^  *^ 

Western  Empire,  Britain,  Africa,  and  all  Spain  save 
one  comer,  remained  foreign  to  the  new  Roman 
Empire  of  the  Franks.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Empire  now  took  in  all  those  lands  in  Germany  and 
beyond  Germany  over  which  the  Frankish  power  now 
reached,  but  which  had  never  formed  part  of  the  elder 
Empire.  The  long  wars  of  Charles  witli  the  Saxons 
Conquest  of  led  to  their  final  conquest,  to  the  incorporation  of 
772-804.  Saxony  with  the  Frankish  kingdom,  and,  after  the 
Imperial  coronation  of  the  Frankish  king,  to  its  in- 
corporation with  the  Western  Empire. 

The  conquests  of  Charles  had  thus,  among  their 
other  results,  welded  Germany  into  a  single  whole. 
For  though  the  Franks  had  long  been  the  greatest 
power  in  Germany,  yet  Germany  could  not  be  said  to 
form  a  single  whole  as  long  as  the  Saxons,  the  greatest 
people  of  Northern  Germany,  remained  independent. 
The  conquest  of  Saxony  brought  the  Frankish  power 
for  the  i^st  time  in  contact  with  the  Danes  and  the 
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otherpeople  of  Scandinavia.  The  dominions  of  Charles     chap. 
took  in  what  was  then  called  Saxony  beyond  the  Elbe,  - — .' — ' 
that  is  the  modern  Holstein,  and  the  Eider  was  fixed  Boundary 

of  the 

« toe  northern  boundary  of  the  Empire.     More  than  Eider. 
ODe  Banish  king  did  homage  to  Charles  and  to  some 
0/  the  Emperors  after  him  ;  but  Denmark  was  never 
incorporated  with  the  Empire   or  even  made  per- 
ttinently  dependent.     To   the   east,  the   immediate  suvonic 
dominions  of  Charles  stretched  but  a  httle  way  beyond  neigh- 
the  Elbe  ;  but  here  the  Western  Empire  came  in  con- 
tact, as  the  Eastern  had  done  at  an  earlier  time  and 
by  a  different  process,  with  the  widely  spread  nations 
of  the  Slavonic  race.     The  same  movements  which  had 
driven  one  branch  of  that  race  to  the  south-west  had 
driven  another  branch  to  the  north-west,  and  the  wars 
of  Charles  in  those  regions  gave  his  Empire  a  fringe  of 
Slavonic  allies  and  dependents  along  both  sides  of  the 
Elbe,  forming  a  barrier  between  the  immediate  domi- 
nions of  the  Empire  and  the  independent  Slaves  to  the 
«a«t.    To  the  south  Charles  overthrew  the  kingdom  overthrow 
of  the  Avars  \  he  thus  extended  his  dominions  on  the  kingdom. 

796. 

wde  of  south-eastern  Germany,  and  here  he  came  in 
<iontact  with  the  southern  branch  of  the  Slaves,  a  por- 
lion  of  whom,  in  Cariiitkia  and  the  neighbouring  lands, 
Wame  subjects  of  his  Empire.  In  Spain  he  acquired 
the  north-eastern  corner  as  far  as  the  Ebro,  forming  The  span- 
the  Spanish  March  of  his  kingdom  and  Empire.  778. 

Thus  the  new  Western  Empire  took  in  all  Gaul,  all  Divi>iMTH 

,  of  the  Kill- 

that  was  then  Germany,  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  and  pire. 

a  small  part  of  Spain.*     It  thus  took  in  both  Teutonic 

*  The  geographical  extent  of  the  Prankish  dominion  before  and 
•ft*  the  oonquest  of  Charles  is  most  fully  marked  by  Einhard,  Vita 
K«>li,  c  15. 

x2 
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CHAP,     and  Romance  lands,  and  contained  in  it  the  germs  of 
' — ^      '  the  chief  nations  of  modern  Europe.     It  was  a  step 
towards  the  formation  of  those  nations  when  Charles, 
following  the  example  both  of  earlier  Eoman  Emperors 
and  of  earUer  Frankish  kings,  planned  several  divi- 
sions of  his  dominions  among  his  sons.     Owing  to  the 
deaths  of  all  his  sons  but  one,  none  of  these  divisions 
took  effect.     And  it  should  be  noticed  that  as  yet 
none  of  these  schemes  of  division  agreed  with  any 
great  natural  or  national  boundary.     They  did  not 
even  foreshadow  the  division  which  afterwards  took 
place,  and  out  of  which  the  cliief  states  of  Western 
Europe  grew.     In  two  cases  only  was  anything  like  a 
national  kingdom  tliought  of     Charles's  son  Lewis 
Kinpdomof  reigned  under  him  as  king  in  Aquitaine^  a  kingdom 
which  took  in  all  Southern  Gaul  and  the  Spanish 
March,  answering  pretty  nearly  to  the  lands  of  the 
Death  of     Provcu^al  touguc  or  tongue  of  Oc,     And  when  Charles 
«H.  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  Empire  by  Lewis, 

Cliarles's  grandson   Bernard   still  went  on   reigning 
Kingdom     uuder  liis  uncle  as  King  of  Italy.     The  Kingdom  of 

ofltalV.  l'«i-ri. 

Italy  must  be  understood  as  taking  m  the  Italian 
mainland,  except  the  lands  in  the  south  which  were 
held  by  the  dependent  princes  of  Beneventum  and  by 
i^-^eofthe  the  rival  Emperors  of  the  East.  During  this  period 
Francicu  Fvancia  commonly  means  the  strictly  Frankish  king- 
doms, Gauhsh  and  German.  The  words  Gallia  and 
Gennania  are  used  in  a  strictly  geographical  sense. 

§  6.  Northeim  Europe, 

scandina-  Mcanwhilc  other  nations  were  beginning  to  3how 

Eogiish!      themselves  in  those  parts  of  Europe  which  lay  beyond 

the  Empire.     In  north-western  Europe  two  branches 
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of  the  Teutonic  race  were  fast  growing  into  impor-     chap. 
tance;  the  one  in  lands  which  had  never  been  part  of  "^  ■ — - 
ihe  Empire,  the  other  in  a  land  which  had  been  part 
of  it,  but  which  had  been  so  utterly  severed  from 
it  M  to  be  all  one  as  if  it  had  never  belonged  to  it. 
llese  were  the  Scandinavian  nations  in  the  two  great 
peninsulas  of  Northern  Europe,  and  the  Eyiglish  in 
_  fte  isle  of  Britain.     The  history  of  these  two  races 
•  closely  connected,  and  it  has  an  important  bearing 
flu  the  history  of  Europe  in  general. 

In  Britain  itself  the  progress  of  the  English  arms  stages  of 
*ad  been  gradual.     Sometimes   conquests  from  tlie  «>nquostot 
firitons  were  made  with  great  speed :  sometimes  the 
^iglish  advance  was  checked  by  successes  on   the 
•firitish  side,  by  mere  inaction,  or  by  wars  between 
the  different  English  kingdoms.     The  fluctuations  of 
^ctory,  and  consequently  of  boundaries,  between  the 
^Znglish  kingdoms  were  quite  as  marked  as  the  warfare 
l><tween  the  English  and  the  Britons.     Among  the  ^«,. , 
iioany  Teutonic  settlements  in  Britain,  small  and  great,  wngdoms. 
ticven  kingdoms  stand  out  as  of  special  importance, 
%.Tid  three  of  these,  Wessex^  Mercia^  and  Northumber- 
tond,  again  stand  out  as  candidates  for   a  general 
wipremacy  over  the  whole  English  name.     At  the  end  Britain  at 

*  •'  o  the  end  of 

of  the  eighth  century  a  large  part  of  Britain  remained,  ^^t„*^''^** 
*«  it  still  remains,  in  the  hands  of  the  elder  Celtic 
inhabitants ;  but  the  parts  which  they  still  kept  were 
BOW  cut  off'  from  each  other.  Cornwall  or  We^t-  oeitic 
Wales  J  North-Wales  (answering  nearly  to  the  modern 
prindpality),  and  Sti*aihclyde  or  Cumberland  (a  much 
larger  district  than  the  modem  county  so  called)  were 
^  die  seats  of  separate,  though  fluctuating,  British 
*ite8.    Beyond  the  Forth  lay  the  independent  king- 


states. 
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CHAP,     doms  of  the  Picts  and  Scoti.  which,  in  the  course  of 
' —  -^ — •  the  ninth  century,  became  one. 
West-  It  was  the   West-Saxon  kingdom  to  which   the 

supremacy  Supremacy  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  Britain,  Teutonic 
Ectfberht.  and  Ccltic,  came  in  the  end.  Ecgberht,  its  king,  had 
been  a  friend  and  guest  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  he 
had  most  likely  been  stirred  up  by  his  example  to  do 
in  his  own  island  what  Charles  had  done  on  the  main- 
land. In  the  course  of  his  reign,  West- Wales  was 
completely  conquered ;  the  other  EngUsh  kingdoms, 
together  with  North-Wales,  were  brought  into  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  dependence.  But  both  in 
North-Wales  and  also  in  Mercia,  Northumberland,  and 
East-Anglia,  the  local  kings  went  on  reigning  under 
the  supremacy  of  the  King  of  the  West-Saxons,  who 
now  began  sometimes  to  call  himself  King  of  the 
English.  In  the  north  both  Scotland  and  Strath- 
clyde  remained  quite  independent. 
The  Scan-  That  part  also  of  the  Teutonic  race  which  lay 

nlTHoiir  altogether  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Empire  now 
The  Danes,  begins  to  be  of  importance.  The  Danss  are  heard  of 
as  early  as  the  days  of  Justinian  ;  but  neither  they 
nor  the  other  Scandinavian  nations  play  any  part 
in  history  before  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great. 
A  number  of  small  states  gradually  settled  down 
into  three  great  kingdoms,  which  remain  still,  though 
their  boundaries  have  greatly  changed.  The  boun- 
dary between  Denmark  and  the  Empire  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  fixed  at  the  Eider.  Besides  the  peninsula 
of  Jutland  and  the  islands  which  still  belong  to  it, 
Extent  of    Denmark  took  in  Scania  and  other  lands  in  the  south 

Denmark  «     i  •         -i         i  /•  r»        ? 

and  Nor-     of  the  great  pemnsula  that  now  forms  Sweden  and 

n  a^  • 

Norway.     Norway,  on    the   other  hand,  ran   much 
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fiuther  inland,  and  came  down  much  further  south     chap 

V. 


than  it  does  now.     These  pointe  are  of  importance,  " 
because  they  show  tlie  causes  of  the  later  history  of 

^-::1  tie  three  Scandinavian  states.  Both  Denmark  and 
Horway  had  a  great  front  to  the  Ocean,  while  Stvithiod 
ttd  Gauthiodj  the  districts  whose  union  formed  the 
ordinal  kingdom  of  Sweden,  had  no  opening  that  way,  Sweden. 

•^^  tat  were  altogether  turned  towards  the  Baltic.     It 
Aos  came  about  that  for  some  centuries  both  Denmark 
•fid  Norway  played  a  much  greater  part  in  the  general 
^flairs  of  Europe  than  Sweden  did.     Denmark  was  an  Danish  and 

•  ^  ^  *■  Nonreffi«n 

^^Umediate  neighbour  of  the  Empire,  and  from  both  Den-  settlements. 
^*Urk  and  Norway  men  went  out  to  conquer  and  settle 
^  various  parts  of  Britain,  Ireland  and  Gaul,  besides 
^^onizing   the  more  distant  and  uninhabited  lands 
^f  Iceland  and  Greenland.      Meanwhile  the  Swedes  Prewureof 
l>re8sed  eastward  on  the  Finnish  and  Slavonic  people  the  East. 
■^^yond  the  Baltic.     In  this  last  way  they  had  a  great 
effect  on  the  history  of  the  Eastern  Empire ;  but  in 
^^estem  history  Sweden  counts  for  very  Uttle  till  a 
mch  later  time. 


During  the  period  which  has  been  dealt  with  in  Summary. 

t,\m  chapter,  taking  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 

oenturies,  we  thus  see,  first  of  all  the  reunion  of  the 

greater  part  of  the  Eoman  Empire  under  Justinian — 

then  the  lopping  away  of  the  Eastern  and  African 

provinces  by  the  conquests  of  the  Saracens — then  the 

padual  separation  of  all  Italy  except  the  south,  ending 

in  the  re  establishment  of  a  separate  Western  Empire 

^er  Charles  the  Great.    We  thus  get  two  great 

Christian  powers,  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires, 

Wanced    by    two   great  Mahometan    powers,    the 
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Eastern  and  Western  Caliphates.  All  the  older  Teu- 
tonic kingdoms  have  either  vanished  or  have  grown 
into  something  wholly  different.  The  Vandal  kingdom 
of  Africa  and  the  East-Gk)thic  kingdom  have  wholly 
vanished.  The  West-Gothic  kingdom,  cut  short  by 
Franks  on  one  side  and  by  Saracens  on  the  other, 
survives  only  in  the  form  of  the  small  Christian  prin- 
cipalities which  still  held  their  ground  in  Northern 
Spain.  The  Frankish  kingdom,  by  swallowing  up  the 
Gothic  and  Burgundian  dominions  in  Gaul,  the  in- 
dependent nations  of  Germany,  the  Lombard  kingdom, 
and  the  more  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Empire 
in  Italy,  has  grown  into  a  new  Western  Empire.  The 
two  Empires,  both  still  politically  Boman,  are  fast 
becoming,  one  German  and  the  other  Greek.  Mean- 
while, nations  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Empire  are 
growing  into  importance.  The  process  has  begun  by 
which  the  many  small  Teutonic  settlements  in  Britain 
grew  in  the  end  into  the  one  kingdom  of  England. 
The  three  Scandinavian  nations,  Danes,  Swedes,  and 
Norwegians  or  Northmen,  now  begin  to  grow  ifito 
importance.  In  a  religious  point  of  view,  if  Syria, 
i^ypt,  Africa,  and  the  more  part  of  Spain  were  lost 
to  Christendom,  the  loss  was  in  some  degree  made  up 
by  the  conversion  to  Christianity  of  the  Angles  and 
Saxons  in  Britain,  of  the  Old -Saxons  in  Germany,  and 
of  the  other  German  tribes  which  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century  had  still  been  heathen.  At  no  time 
in  the  world's  history  did  the  map  undergo  greater 
changes.  This  period  is  the  time  of  real  transition 
from  the  older  state  of  things  represented  by  the  un- 
divided Roman  Empire  to  the  newer  state  of  things 
in  which  Europe  is  made  up  of  a  great  number  of 
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independent  states.     The  modem  kingdoms  outside    ciT.vr. 
the  Empire,  in  Britain  and  Scandinavia,  were  already   — ^ — ' 
forming.   The  great  continental  nations  of  Western 
Europe  had  as  yet  hardly  begun  to  form.     They  were 
to  grow  out  of  the  break-up  of  the  Carolingian  Empire, 
the  Boman  Empire  of  the  Franks. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE   BEGIXXIXG   OP  THE  MODERN   EUROPEAN   STATES. 


Dissolution 
of  the 
Frank  iflh 
dominion. 
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Europe 
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National 
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not  yet 
formed. 


Extent  of 
Francia, 


Separate 
being  of 
Italy  and 
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§  1 .  The  Division  of  the  Frankish  Empire. 

The  great  dominion  of  the  Franks,  the  German  king- 
dom which  had  so  strangely  grown  into  a  new  Western 
Roman  Empire,  did  not  last  long.  In  the  course  of 
the  ninth  century  it  altogether  fell  to  pieces.  But  the 
process  by  which  it  fell  to  pieces  must  be  carefidly 
traced,  because  it  was  out  of  its  dismemberment  that 
the  chief  states  of  Western  Europe  arose.  Of  all  the 
possessions  of  the  CaroUngian  Empire  in  Germany, 
Gaul,  Italy,  and  Spain,  it  was  only  Italy,  and  some- 
times Aquitaine,  which  showed  any  approach  to 
the  character  of  a  separate  or  national  kingdom. 
Northern  Gaul  and  central  Germany  were  still  alike 
Francia ;  and,  though  the  Romance  speech  prevailed 
in  one,  and  the  Teutonic  speech  in  the  other,  no 
national  distinction  was  drawn  between  them  during 
the  time  of  Charles  the  Great.  Among  the  proposed 
divisions  of  his  Empire,  none  proposed  to  separate 
Neustna  and  Austria^  the  Western  and  the  Eastern 
Francia.  But  Italy  did  form  a  separate  kingdom 
under  the  superiority  of  the  Emperor ;  and  so  for  a 
while  there  was  an  under-kingdom  of  Aquitaine, 
answering  rouglily  to  Gaul  south  of  the  Loire.  This 
is  the  land  of  the  Provenqal  tongue,  the  t07igue  of  Oc^ 
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a  toncrue  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  reached  to     chap. 

^  VI. 


the  Ebro.     It  is  in  the  various  divisions,  contemplated 

DiTision 

and  actual,  amon^r  the  sons  of  Lewis  the  Pious,  the  wider 

'  ^  '  Lewis  the 

successor  of  Charles  the  Great,  that  we  see  the  first  H^^ 

'  First 

approaches  to  a  national  division  between  Germany  ff  MStem 
and  Gaul,  and  the  first  gUmmerings  of  a  state  answering  ^"^c®- 
in  any  way  to  France  in  the  modern  sense. 

The  earliest  among  those  endless  divisions  that  we 
need  mention  is  the  division  of  817,  by  which  two  new  Division  of 

817 

flEubordinate  kingdoms  were  founded  within  the  Em- 
pire. Lewis  and  his  immediate  colleague  Lothar  kept 
in  their  own  hands  Francia^  German  and  Gaulish,  and 
the  more  part  of  Burgundy.  South-western  Gaul, 
Aquitaine  in  the  wide  sense,  with  some  small  parts  of 
Septimania  and  Burgundy,  formed  the  portion  of  one 
nnder-king ;  south-eastern  Germany,  Bavaria  and  the 
march-lands  beyond  it,  formed  the  portion  of  another. 
Italy  still  remained  the  portion  of  a  third.  Here  we 
have  nothing  in  the  least  answering  to  modem  France. 
The  tendency  is  rather  to  leave  the  immediate  Prankish 
kingdom,  both  in  Gaul  and  Germany,  as  an  undivided 
whole,  and  to  part  off  its  dependent  lands,  German,  Union  of 
Gaulish,  and  Itahan.     But,  in  a  much  later  division,  and  Agui- 

.  taine  the 

LewiB  granted  Neustria  to  his  son  Charles,  and  in  the  fiwtstep  to 

'-'  the  creation 

next  year,  on  the  death  of  Pippin  of  Aquitaine,  he  ^~"**- 
added  his  kingdom  to  that  of  Charles.     A  state  was 
thus  formed  which  answers  roughly  to  the  later  king- 
dom of  France,  as  it  stood  before  the  long  series  of 
French  encroachments  on  the  German  and  Burgundian  character 
lands.    The  kingdom  thus  formed  had  no   definite  ^f^e$tern 

.  ...  Kingdom. 

name,  and  it  answered  to  no  national  division.  It  was 
indeed  mainly  a  kingdom  of  the  Romance  speech,  but 
it  did  not  answer  to  any  one  of  the  great  divisions  of 
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CHAP,     that  speech.     It  was  a  kingdom  formed  by  accident, 

^ — r^    because  Lewis  wished  to  increase  the  portion  of  his 

youngest  son.     Still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we 

have  here  the  first  beginning  of  the  kingdom  of  France^ 

though  it  was  not  till  after  several  other  stages  that 

DivWonof  the  kingdom  thus  formed  took  that  name.     The  final 

Vtrdun.  ... 

^^-  division  of  Verdun  went  a  step  further  in  the  direction 

of  the  modern  map.  It  left  Charles  in  possession  of 
a  kingdom  which  still  more  nearly  answered  to  France, 
as  France  stood  before  its  Burgundian  and  Ger- 
man annexations.  It  also  founded  a  kingdom  which 
roughly  answered  to  the  later  Germany  before  its 
great  extension  to  the  East  at  the  expense  of  the 
Slavonic  nations.  And,  as  the  Western  kingdom  was 
formed  by  the  addition  of  Aquitaine  to  the  Western 
Francia^  so  the  Eastern  kingdom  was  formed  by  the 
addition  of  the  Eastern  Francia  to  Bavaria.  Lewis  of 
Bavaria  became  king  of  a  kingdom  which  we  are 
tempted  to  call  the  kingdom  of  Germany.  Still  it 
would  as  yet  be  premature  to  speak  of  France  at 
all,  or  even  to  speak  of  Germany,  except  in  the  geo- 
Kiwioma  graphical  sense.  The  two  kingdoms  are  severally  the 
era  and       kiusdoms  of  the  Edstei^n  and  of  the  Western  Franks. 

Western  ^ 

Franks.  But  betwccn  thcse  two  states  the  policy  of  the  ninth 
century  instinctively  put  a  barrier.  The  Emperor 
Lothar,  besides  Italy,  kept  a  long  narrow  strip  of 
territory  between  the  dominions  of  his  Eastern  and 
Western  brothers.  After  him,  Italy  remained  to  his 
son  the  Emperor  Lewis,  while  the  borderlands  of  Ger- 
many and  Gaul  passed  to  the  younger  Lothar.  This 
land,  having  thus  been  the  dominion  of  two  Lothars, 
took  the  name  of  Lotharingia^  Lothringen^  or  Lorraine^ 

Kingdom  ^  •      i  i  i  •       t  mi  • 

of  LoAar-    a  name  which  part  of  it  has  kept  to  this  day.     This 
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kingdom,  sometimes  attached  to  the  Eastern  kingdom,     chap. 
sometimes  to  the  Western,  sometimes  divided  between  ' — • — ' 

'  Loth- 

the  two,  sometimes  separated  from  both,  always  kept  nngen, 
its  character  of  a  borderland.     The  kingdom  to  the  The 

Wefltem 

west  of  it,  in  like  manner  took  the  name  of  Karolingia^  Kingdom 

called 

which,  according   to   the   same  analogy,  should  be  KaroHngia. 
Karlingen  or  Charlaine.     It  is  only  by  a  caprice  of 
language  that  the  name  of  Lotliaringia  has  survived, 
while  that  of  Karolingia  has  died  out. 

Meanwhile,  in   south-eastern  Gaul,  between  tlie  Burgrundy, 

or  the 

Bhone  and  the  Alps,  another  kingdom  arose,  namely  Middle 
the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,     Under  Charles  the  Third, 
commonly  known  as  the  Fat,  all  the  Prankish  domi-  union 
nions,  except  Burgundy,  were   again   united   for   a  chariesthe 
moment.     On  his  deposition  they  split  asunder  again.  884.' 
We  have  now  four  distinct  kingdoms,  those  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Franks^  the  forerunners  of  Ger-  Division  on 
many  and  France,  the  kingdom  of  Italy  ^  and  Burgundy  ^  tion. 
sometimes  forming  one  kingdom  and  sometimes  two. 
Lotharingia    remained    a    borderland    between    the 
Eastern  and  Western  kingdoms,  attached  sometimes 
to  one,  sometimes  to  the  other.  Out  of  these  elements 
arose  the  great   kingdoms  and  nations  of  Western 
Europe.     The  four  can  hardly  be  better  described 
than  they  are  by  the  Old-EngUsh  Chronicler :  *  Arnulf 
then  dwelled  in  the  land  to  the  east  of  Rhine ;  and 
Budolf  took  to  the  Middle  kingdom ;  and  Oda  to  the 
West  deal ;  and  Berengar  and  Guy  to  the  Lombards' 
land,  and  to  the  lands  on  that  side  of  the  mountain.' 
But  the  geography  of  all  the  four  kingdoms  which 
now  arose  must  be  described  at  somewhat  greater 
length. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  these  divisions 
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or  Cr«r- 


CHAP,     of  the  great  Frankish  dominion  were,  in  theory,  like 

* — •- — '  the  ancient  divisions  of  the  Empire,  a  mere  parcelling 

out  of  a  common  possession  among  several  royal  col- 

^o  torawi    leagues.     The  kings  had  no  special  titles,  and  their 

theFJimk    ^^^^^^^s  had  uo  spccial  names  recognized  in  formal 

JJJ^     use.     Every  king  who  ruled  over  any  part  of  the 

Frankish  dominions  was  a  King  of  the  Franks,  just 

as  all  among  the  many  rulers  of  the  Roman  Empire  in 

the  days  of  Diocletian  and  CSoiistantine  were  equally 

Roman  Augusti  or  Caesars.     As  the  kings  and  their 

kingdoms  had  no  formal  titles  specially  set  apart  for 

them,  the  writers  of  the  time  had  to  describe  them  as 

Variona       they  miffht.^     The  Eastern  part  of  the  Frankish  domi- 

th*  EMtern  nious,  the  lot  of  Lcwis  the  German  and  his  successors, 

Kinffaom  ^  ' 

Ip*'"  is  thus  called  the  Eastern  Kingdom^  the  Teutonic  King- 
dom, Its  king  is  the  King  of  the  East-Franks^  some- 
times simply  the  King  of  the  Eastern  men,  sometimes 
the  King  of  Germany.  This  last  name  is  often  found 
in  the  ninth  century  as  a  description,  but  it  was  not 
used  as  a  formal  title.  For,  though  convenient  in 
use,  it  was  in  strictness  inaccurate,  as  the  Regnum 
Teutonicum  lay  geographically  partly  in  Germany, 
partly  in  Gaul.^  To  the  men  of  the  Western  kingdom 
the  Eastern  king  sometimes  appeared  as  the  King 
beyond    the    Rhine,     He  himself,  like  other    kings, 

'  The  best  account  of  the  various  names  by  which  the  East- 
Frankiah  kings  and  their  people  are  described  is  given  by  Waitz, 
Deutsche  Verfassungsgeschic/Ue,  v.  121  et  seqq. 

*  So  Wippo  (2)  describes  the  gathering  of  the  men  of  the  king- 
dom :  '  Cis  et  circa  Rhenum  castra  locabant.  Qui  dam  Cralliam  a 
Germanis  dividat,  ex  parte  Germanice  Saxones  cum  sibi  adjacenti- 
bus  Sclavis,  Franci  orientales,  Norici,  Alamanni,  convenere.  De 
Gallia  vero  Franci  qui  super  Rhenum  habitant,  Ribuarii,  Liutha- 
ringiy  coadunati  sunt.'  These  two  sets  of  Franks  are  again  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Latin  or  French  '  Franci/  . 
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fcr  the  most  part  simply  calls  himself  Rex^  till  the     chap. 

tune  came  when  his  rank  as  King  of  Germany  or  — * — ' 

of  the  East-Franks  became  simply  a  step  towards  the 

ligher  title  of  Emperor  of  the  Eomans.     But  it  must 

be  remembered,  that  the  special  connexion  between  Connexion  * 

theBoman  Empire  and  the  German  kins^dom  did  not  tbe£a«teni 

,     .  Kingdom 

btfin  at  once  on  the  division  of  887.     Arnulf  indeed,  «»<*  t^e 

°  .  ,  Empire. 

the  first  German  King  after  the  division,  made  his  imperial 
ny  to  Eome  and  was  crowned  Emperor ;  and  it  marks  ofAmuuT 
the  position  of  the  Eastern  kingdom  as  the  chief  among 
the  kingdoms  of  the  Franks,  that  the  West-Frankish 
king  Odo  did  homage  to   Arnulf  before  his  lord's  Homage  of 
Imperial  coronation,  when  he  was  still  simply  German  ^^' 
king.    But  the  rule  that  whoever  was  chosen  King  of 
Germany  had  a  right,  without  further  election,  to  the  Finainnion 
ku^om  of  Italy  and  to  the  Eoman  Empire,  began  ^ith  the 

£mpire 

Mly  with  the  coronation  of  Otto  the  Great.     Up  to  under  otto 

,        .  ...  ^  the  Great. 

tltt  time,  the  German  king  is  simply  one  among  the  as- 
kings of  the  Franks,  though  it  is  plain  that  he  held 
tie  highest  place  among  them. 

This  Eastern  or  German  kingdom,  as  it  came  out 
tDf  the  division  of  887,  had,  from  north  to  south,  nearly  Extent  of 
"toe  same  extent  as  the  Germany  of  later  times.     It  man  king- 

dom. 

Wretched  from  the  Alps  to  the  Eider.     Its  southern 

^undaries  were  somewhat  fluctuating.     Verona  and 

-AquUeia  are  sometimes  counted  as  a  German  mardi, 

5Mid  the  boundary  between  Germany  and  Burgundy, 

crossing  the  modern  Switzerland,  often  changed.     To 

the  North-east  the  kingdom  hardly  stretched  beyond 

the  Elbe,  except  in  the  small  Saxon  land  between  the 

Hbe  and   the  Eider.     The   great  extension  of  the 

German  power   over    the  northern    Slavonic   lands 


\ 
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CHAP,     beyond  the  Elbe  had  hardly  yet  begun.     Towards  the 


VI. 


'  southern  Slaves,  at  the  south-east  comer  of  the  king- 
thianmark.  doui,  lay  the  mark  of  Kdmthen  or  Carinthia.     But  the 
The  ffreat    main  part  of  the  kingdom  consisted  of  the  great  duchies 
of  Saxony y  Eastern  Francia^  Alemannia^  and  Bavaria. 
Of  these   the   two  names  of   Saxony   and    Bavaria 
must  be  carefully  marked  as  having  widely  difierent 
meanings  from  those  which  they  bear  on  the  modem 
Saxony,      map.    Ancieut  Saxony  Ues,  speaking  roughly,  between 
the  Eider,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Rhine,  though  it  never 
actually  touches  tlie  last-named  river.     To  the  south 
Eartern  or    of  Saxouy  Hcs  the  Eastern  Francia^  the  centre  and 
Framcia,      kcmcl  of  the  German  kingdom.     The  Main  and  the 
Neckar  both  join  the  Rhine  within  its  borders.     To 
the   south   of  Francia  He  Alemannia   and  Bavaria. 
Bavaria  reaches  much  further  to  the  east  and  south 
than  the  kingdom  now  so  called,  and  not  nearly  so 
far  to  the  north  and  west.     It  borders  on  Italy,  and 
Aiemfinnia   lias  Botzcu  for  its  frontier  town.     Alemannia  is  the 
vana.         land  iu  which  both  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  take 
their  source ;  it  stretches  on  both  sides  of  the  Bodensee 
or  Lake  of  Constanz,  with  the  Rsetian  Alps  as  its 
southern  boundary.     For  several  ages  to  come,  there 
is  no  distinction,  national  or  even  provincial,  between 
tlie  lands  north  and  south  of  the  Bodensee. 

Lothar-  These  lands  make  up  the  undoubted  Eastern  or 

German  territory.  To  the  west  of  this  lies  the  border- 
land of  Lotharingia^  which  has  a  history  of  its  own. 
For  the  first  century  after  the  division  of  887,  the 
possession  of  Lotharingia  fluctuated  several  times 
between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  kingdom. 
After  the  change  of  dynasty  in  the  Western  kingdom, 
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Lotharingia  became  definitely  and  undoubtedly  Gter-    chap. 


987. 


man  in  allegiance,  though  it  always  kept  up  some- 
thing of  a  distinct  being,  and  its  language  was  partly 
German  and  partly  Romance.     Lotharingia  took  in 
the  two  duchies  of  the  Bipuarian  Lotharingia  and 
Lotharinffia  on  the  MoseL     The  former  contains  a  large 
part  of  the  modern  Belgium  and  the  neighbouring 
lands  on  the  Rliine,  including  the  royal  city  of  Aachen. 
Lotharingia  on  the  Mosel  answers  roughly  to  the  later 
duchy  of  that  name,  though  its  extent  to  the  East  is 
conaiderably  larger. 

The  part  of  the  Frankish  dominions  to  whicli  the  The  wwt- 
Frankish  name  has  stuck  most  lastingly  has  been  the  dom.  ^ 
Western  kingdom  or  Karolingia^  which  gradually  got 
the  special  name  of  France,  This  came  about  througli 
the  events  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  The 
Western  kingdom,  as  it  was  formed  under  Charles 
the  Bald  and  as  it  remained  after  the  division  of  887,  itsextent. 
nominally  took  in  a  great  part  of  modern  France, 
namely  all  west  of  the  Rhone  and  Saone.  It  took  in 
nothing  to  the  east  of  those  rivers,  and  Lotharingia, 
18  we  have  seen,  was  a  borderland  which  at  last 
Kttled  down  as  part  of  the  Eastern  kingdom.  Thus 
the  extent  of  the  old  Karolingia  to  the  east  was  very 
nmch  smaller  than  the  extent  of  modern  France. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Western  kingdom  took  in 
Itnds  at  three  points  which  are  not  part  of  modern 
France.  These  are  the  march  or  county  of  Flanders 
in  the  north,  the  greater  part  of  which  forms  part  of 
the  modem  kingdom  of  Belgium  ;  the  Spanish  March^ 
which  is  now  part  of  Spain ;  and  the  Norman  Islands 
which  are  now  held  by  the  sovereign  of  England. 
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CHAP.    And  it  is  hardly  needful  to  say  that,  even  within 
• — ^ — '  these  boundaries,  the  whole  land  was  not  in  the  hands 


of  the  King  of  the  West-Franks.  He  had  only  a 
supremacy,  which  was  apt  to  become  nearly  nominal, 
over  the  vassal  princes  who  held  the  great  divisions 

The  great  of  the  kinsdom.  South  of  the  Loire  the  chief  of 
these  vassal  states  were  the  duchy  ofAquitaine,  a  name 
which  now  means  the  land  between  the  Loire  and 
the  Garonne — the  duchy  of  Gascony  between  the 
Garonne  and  the  Pyrenees — the  county  of  Toulouse 
to  the  east  of  it — the  marches  of  Septimania  and 
Barcelona.  North  of  the  Loire  were  Britanny^  where 
native  Celtic  princes  still  reigned  under  a  very  doubt- 
ful supremacy  on  the  part  of  the  Frankish  kings — 
the  march  of  Flanders  in  the  north — and  the  duchy 
of  Burgundy^  the  duchy  which  had  Dijon  for  its 
capital,  and  which  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  other  duchies  and  kingdoms  of  the  same  name. 

The  Duchy  And,  greatest  of  all,  there  was  the  duchy  of  France^ 
that  is  Western  or  Latin  France,  Francia  Occidentalis 
or  Latina.  Its  capital  was  Paris,  and  its  princes  were 
called  Duces  Francorum,  a  title  in  which  the  word 
Francos  is  just  beginning  to  change  from  its  older 
meaning  of  Frank  to  its  later  meaning  of  French. 
From  this  great  duchy  of  France  several  great  fiefs, 

Nonnandy   as  Anjou  and  Champagne,  were  gradually  cut  off,  and 

France.  the  part  of  Fraucc  between  the  Seine  and  the  Epte 
was  granted  to  the  Scandinavian  chief  Eolf,  which, 
under  him  and  his  successors,  grew  into  the  great 
duchy  of  Normandy.  Its  capital  was  Eouen,  and 
this  settlement  of  the  Normans  had  the  effect  of 
cutting  off  France  and  its  capital  Paris  from  the  sea. 
The  modern  French  kingdom  gradually  came  into 
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bang  during  the   century  after   the   deposition   of    chap. 
Charles  the  Fat.     During  this  time  the  crown  of  the   — ^ — ' 
Western  kingdom  passed  to  and  fro  more  than  once 
between  the  Dukes  of  the  French  at  Paris  and  the  Fiuctua- 

tioos  be- 

princes  of  the  house  of  Charles  the  Great,  whose  only  Jj^^  ^^« 
immediate  dominion  was  the  city  and  district  of  Laon  ^^^^^"^^ 
near  the  Lotharingian  border.     Thus,  for  a  hundred  ^^J^^^^ 
jeare,  the  royal  city  of  the  Western  kingdom  was  Jsi^S?! 
lometimes  Laon  and  sometimes  Paris,  and  the  King 
rf  the  West-Franks  was  sometimes  the  same  person  union  of 
IS  the  Duke  of  the  French  and  sometimes  not.     But  Puchy  with 

.  IheWcBt- 

ifter  the  election  of  Hugh  Capet,  the  kingdom  and  Franki»h 
the  duchy  were  never  again  separated.     The  Kings  9**'- 
of  Karolingia  or    the  Western   kingdom,  and   the 
Dukes  of  the  Western  Francia,  were  now  the  same 
persons.     France  tlien — the  Western  or  Latin  Fran-  New  meAn- 
<w,  as  distinguished  from  the  German  Francia  or  word 

n  .  .  France, 

Franken — properly  meant  only  the  King's  immediate 
iominions.  Though  Normandy,  Aquitaine,  and  the 
Dttchy  of  Burgundy,  all  owed  homage  to  the  French 
king,  no  one  would  have  spoken  of  them  as  parts 
of  France.  But,  as  the  French  kings,  step  by  step, 
got  possession  of  the  dominions  of  their  vassals  and 
other  neighbours,  the  name  of  France  gradually  Advance 
spead,  till  it  took  in,  as  it  now  does,  by  far  the  French 

kingdom. 

greater  part  of  Gaul.  On  the  other  hand,  Flanders, 
Barcelona,  and  the  Norman  Islands,  though  once 
under  the  homage  of  the  French  kings,  fell  away 
from  all  connexion  with  the  kingdom  without  having 
ever  been  brought  under  the  immediate  sovereignty 
of  its  kings.  They  have  therefore  never  been 
reckoned  as  parts  of  France.  Thus  the  name  of 
France  supplanted  the  name   of  Karolingia   as  tlie 
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CHAP,  name  of  the  Western  kingdom.  And,  as  it  hap- 
^- — r^ — '  pened  that  the  Western  kings  kept  on  the  title  of 

Rex  Francorum  after  it  had  been  dropped  in  the 
Titieof/?e*  Eastern  kingdom,  that  title  gradually  came  to  mean, 

not  King   of  the  Franks^  but  King  of  the  French^ 

King  of  the  new  Eomance-speaking  nation  which 
orisrinof  grew  up  under  them.  Thus  it  Avas  that  the  modern 
nation.       kingdom  and  nation  of  France   arose  through  the 

crown  of  the  Western  kingdom  passing  to  the  Dukes 
Paris  the  of  the  Wcstem  Francia.  Paris  is  not  only  the  capital 
France.       of  the  kingdom ;  it  is  the  kernel  round  which  the 

kingdom  and  nation  grew. 

The  Middle  Of  all  geographical  names,  that  which  has  changed 
ot*bm^™  its  meaning  the  greatest  number  of  times  is  the  name 
vlri^  of  Burgundy,  It  is  specially  needful  to  explain  its 
Ilf^^inSne  different  meanings  at  this  stage,  when  there  are  always 
Burgundy.   ^^,^^  ^^j  somotimes  uiorc,  distinct  states  bearing  the 

Burgundian  name.  Of  the  older  Burgundian  king- 
dom, the  north-western  part,  forming  the  land  best 

Thp  French  kuowu  as  tlic  Duchy  of  Burgundy^  was,  in  the  divi- 
si  oris  of  the  ninth  century,  a  fief  of  Karolingia  or  the 
Western  kingdom.  This  is  the  Burgundy  which  has 
Dijon  for  its  capital,  and  which  was  held  by  more 
than  one  dynasty  of  dukes  as  vassals  of  the  Western 
kings,  first  at  Laon  and  then  at  Paris.  This  Bur- 
gundy, which,  as  the  name  of  France  came  to  bear 
its  modern  sense,  may  be  distinguished  as  the  French 
Duchy ^  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  Royal 

The  King-    Burgundy,  the  Middle  Kingdom  of  our  own  chronicler. 

r.uiinindy  This  is  a  state  wliich  arose  out  of  the  divisions  of  the 
ninth  century,  and  which,  sometimes  as  a  single  king- 
dom, sometimes  as  two,  took  in  all  that  part  of  the  old 


or  Aries. 
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Burgundian  kingdom  Avhich  did  not  form  part  of  the  chap. 
French  duchy.  It  may  be  roughly  defined  as  the  - — <^ — ' 
land  between  the  Rhone  and  Saone  and  the  Alps, 
though  its  somewhat  fluctuating  boundaries  some- 
times stretched  west  of  the  Rhone,  and  its  eastern 
frontier  towards  Germany  changed  more  than  once. 
It  thus  took  in  the  original  Roman  province  in  Gaul, 
which  may  be  now  spoken  of  as  Provence^  with  its 
great  cities,  foremost  among  them  Arelate  or  Aries, 
which  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  from 
which  the  land  was  sometimes  called  the  Kingdom  of 
Aries.  It  also  took  in  Lyons,  the  primatial  city  of  citiMofthe 
Gaid,  Geneva,  Besan^on,  and  otlier  important  Roman  dian  king- 
towns.  In  short,  from  its  position,  it  contained  a 
greater  number  of  tlie  former  seats  of  Roman  power 
than  any  of  the  new  kingdoms  except  Italy  itself. 
When  Burgundy  formed  two  kingdoms,  the  Nortliern 
one,  known  among  other  names  asliegmimjurense^  took 
in,  speaking  roughly,  tlie  lands  north  of  Lyons,  and 
the  Southern,  the  kingdom  of  Prox^ence^  took  in  tlie 
lands  between  Lyons  and  tlie  sea.  These  last  are  now 
wholly  French.  The  Northern  Burgundian  kingdom  is 
in  modern  geograpliy  divided  between  France  and 
Switzerland. 

The  history  of  this  Burgundian  kingdom  differs  Burjrumir 

«  1  ^  i»      1  separated 

in  one  respect  from  that  of  any  other  or  tlie  states  from  the 

Frankish 

which  arose  out  of  the  break-up  of  the  Frankish  kinKdoms. 
Empire.  It  parted  off  from  the  CaroUngian  do- 
minion before  the  division  of  887.  It  formed  no 
part  of  the  reunited  Empire  of  Charles  the  Fat.  It  may 
therefore  be  looked  on  as  having  parted  off  altogether 
from  the  immediately  Frankish  rule,  though  it  often 
appears  as  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  kings  of  the 
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CHAP.  Eastern  Francia.  But  its  time  of  separate  being  was 
' — « — '■  short.  After  about  a  century  and  a  half  jfrom  its 
the  king-  foundatiou,  the  Burgundian  kingdom  was  united  under 
Germany,  the  Same  kings  as  Germany,  and  its  later  history  con- 
sists of  the  way  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
Later  hiB-    old  Middle  Kingdom  has  been  swallowed  up  bit  by 

toryof  ^  ,1 

Burgundy:  bit  bv  the  modcm  kingdom  of  France.     The  only 

mostly  an-  "^  °  ^  -^ 

nexed  by  part  which  ha6  escaped  is  that  which  now  forms  the 
western  cantons  of  Switzerland.  In  truth  the  Swiss 
Partly  Confederation  may  be  looked  on  as  having,  in  some 
bySwitzer-  slight  degree,  inherited  the  position  of  the  Burgun- 
dian kingdom  as  a  middle  state.  Otherwise,  while 
the  Eastern  and  Western  kingdoms  of  the  Franks 
have  grown  into  two  of  the  greatest  powers  and 
nations  in  modern  Europe,  the  Burgundian  kingdom 
has  been  altogether  wiped  out.  Not  only  its  inde- 
pendence, but  its  very  name,  has  passed  from  it.  The 
name  of  Burgundy  has  for  a  long  time  past  meant 
the  French  duchy  only. 

The  King-  Italy,  uulikc  Burgundy,  formed  part  of  the  re- 

itaiy.         united  dominion  of  Charles  tlie  Fat ;  but  it  altogether 
passed  away  from  Frankish  rule  at  the  division  of 
887.     It  must   be  remembered  that,  though  Lom- 
bardy  was  conquered  by  Charles  the  Great,  yet  it 
was  not  merged  in  the  Frankish  dominions,  but  was 
held  as  a  separate  kingdom  by  the  King  of  the  Franks 
Caroiin-      ^^^  Lombards.     Till  the  reunion  under  Charles  the 
of  uaiy?^"*  Fat,  Italy,   as   a   separate   kingdom,   was   ruled  by 
kings  of  the  Carolingian  house,  some  of  whom  were 
itauan       crowued  at  Eorae  as  Emperors.     After  the  final  divi- 
sion, it   had   separate   kings  of  its  OAvn,  being  not 
uncommonly  disputed  between  two  rival  kings.  Some 
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of  these  kings  even  obtained  the  Imperial  crown.     The    chap. 
Italian  kingdom,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  far  ;: — " — r 

o  '  '  Extent  of 

from  takinff  in   the  whole  Italian   peninsula.      Its  the  itaUan 

o  r  kiDgdoin. 

southern  boundary  was  much  the  same  as  the  old 
boundaries  of  Latium  and  Picenum,  reaching  some- 
what further  to  the  south  on  the  Hadriatic  coast.  To  separate 
the  south  were  the  separate  principalities  of  jB^n^^^o  ties  of 

^    -  ,  Benevento 

and  Salerno  J  and  the  lands  which  still  clave  to  the  »nd  sa- 

lemo. 

Eastern  Emperors.  The  kingdom  thus  took  in  Lom- 
bardy,  Liguria,  Friuli  in  the  widest  sense,  taking  in 
Trent  and  Istria^  though  these  latter  lands  are  some- 
times counted  as  a  German  march,  while  the  Vene- 
tian islands  and  the  narrow  coast  of  their  lagoons  still 
kept  up  their  connexion  with  the  Eastern  Empire. 
It  took  in  also  Tuscany^  Romagna  or  the  former 
Exarchate  of  Bavenna,  SpoletOy  and  Borne  itself  The 
Italian  kingdom  thus  represented  the  old  Lombard  The  King- 
kingdom,  together  with  the  provinces  which  were  itaiyrepre- 

aents  the 

formally  transferred  from  the  Eastern  to  the  Western  Lombard 

*^  Kingdom. 

Empire  by  the  election  of  Charles  the  Great.  But 
it  may  be  looked  on  as  essentially  a  continuation  of 
the  Lombard  kincrdom.     The  rank  of  capital  of  the  Milan  it* 

...  capitaL 

Italian  kingdom,  as  distinguished  from  the  Eoman 
Empire,  passed  away  from  the  old  Lombard  capital 
of  Pavia  to  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  Milan^  and 
Milan  became  the  crowning-place  of  the  Bangs  of  Italy. 

For  nearly  eighty  years  after  the  division  of  887,  ^/J^^^k^®, 
the  Boman  Empire  of  the  West  may  be  looked  on  as  p**^ 
having  fallen  into  a  kind  of  abeyance.     One  German 
and  several  ItaUan  kings  were  crowned  Emperors ; 
but  they  never  obtained  any  general  acknowledge- 
ment throughout  the  West.     There  could  not  be  said 
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CHAP,     to  be  any  Western  Empire  with  definite  geography 

boundaries.     A  change  in  this  respect  took  place^^^ 


Restorsr 

tionofthe    the  sccond  half  of  the  tenth  century  under  theG^' 

Western  •' 

Empire  by   man  kincr  Qtto  the  Great.     While  he  was  still  ob^     ^ 

Otto.  ^  ^ 

962.  German  king,  Berengar  King   of  Italy  became  hi^^ 

man,  as  Odo  of  Paris  had  become  the  man  of  Amulf^ 
962, 968.     Afterwards  Otto  himself  obtained  the  Italian  king-^ 
dom,  and  was  crowned  Emperor  at  Eome.     The  rule  ^ 
was  now  fully  estabhshed  that  the  German  king  who 
was  crowned  at  Aachen  had  a  right  to  be  crowned 
King  of  Italy  at  Milan  and  to  be  crowned  Emperor 
at  Rome.     A  geographical  Western  Empire  was  thufl 
again   founded,  consisting  of  the  two   kingdoms  of 
Germany  and  Italy,  to  which  Burgundy  was  after- 
The  three    wards  added.    These  three  kingdoms  now  formed  the 
kingdoms.    Empire,  which  thus  consisted  of  the  whole  dominions 
of  Charles  the  Great — allowing  for  a  different  eastern 
frontier — except  the  part  which  formed  tlie  Western 
kingdom,  Karolingia^  afterwards  France.    This  union 
of  three  of  the  four  kingdoms  gave  a  more  distinct 
and  antagonistic  character  to  the  fourth  which  re- 
mained separate.     Karolingia  looked  like  a  part  of 
the  great   Frankish  dominion   lopped   off  from    the 
main  body.  On  the  other  hand,  now  that  the  German 
Roifttions     kings,  the  Kings  of  tlie  East-Franks,  were  also  Kings 
theKnipire  of  Italy  aud  Burgundy  and  Emperors  of  the  Eomans, 

Oiid  France. 

they  gradually  dropped  their  Frankish  style.  But, 
as  that  style  was  kept  by  the  Western  kings,  and  still 
more  as  the  name  of  their  duchy  of  France  gradually 
spread  over  so  large  a  part  of  Gaul,  the  kingdom  of 
France  had  a  superficial  look  of  representing  the  old 
Frankish  kingdom.  The  newly-constituted  Empire 
had  thus  a  distinctly  rival  power  on  its  western  side. 
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And  we  shall  find  that  a  great  part  of  our  story  will     chap. 


consist  of  the  way  in  which,  on  this  side,  the  Imperial 
frontier  went  back,  and  the  French  frontier  advanced. 
On  the  other  side,  the  Eastern  frontier  of  the  Empire 
was  capable  of  any  amount  of  advance  at  the  cost  of 
its  Slavonic  neighbours. 

§  2.  The  Eastern  Empire. 

The  effect  of  the  various  changes  of  the  seventh  The  East- 
and  eighth  centuries,  the  rise  of  the  Saracens,  the  ™^ 
settlement  of  the  Slaves,  the  transfer  of  the  Western 
Empire  to  the  Franks,  seem  really  to  liave  had  the 
effect  of  strengthening  the  Eastern  Empire  which  they 
80  terribly  cut  short.  It  began  for  the  first  time  to 
put  on  something  of  a  national  character.     As  the  it  takes  a 

.  .  Greek 

Western  Empire  was  fast  becoming  German,  so  tlie  chAracter. 
Eastern  Empire  was  fast  becoming  Greek.  And  a  Rivalry  of 
religious  distinction  was  soon  added  to  the  distinction  and  we«t- 
of  lani^uage.     As  the  schism  between  the  Churches  and  Latin 

^      °  Churches. 

came  on,  the  Greek-speaking  hmds  attached  them- 
selves to  the  Eastern,  and  not  to  tlie  Western,  form 
of  Christianity.  The  Eastern  Empire,  keeping  on  all 
its  Boman  titles  and  traditions,  thus  became  nearly 
identical  with  what  may  be  called  the  artificial  Greek 
nation.  It  continued  the  work  of  hellenization  which 
was  begun  by  the  old  Greek  colonies  and  which  went 
on  under  the  Macedonian  kings.  No  power  gives  Fiuciua- 
more  work  for  the  ff eof^rapher ;  through  the  alter-  extent  of 

^      °      ^         .  ^  the  Empire. 

nate  periods  of  decay  and  revival  which  make  up 
nearly  the  whole  of  Byzantine  history,  provinces  were 
always  being  lost  and  always  being  won  back  again. 
And  it  suppUes  also  a  geographical  study  of  another 
kind,  in  the  new  divisions  into  which  the  Empire  was 
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CHAP,     now  mapped  out,  divisions  which,  for  the  most  part, 
'^ — ' — '  have  very  little  reference  to  the  divisions  of  earlier 

times. 
The  Themti        The  Themes  or  provinces  of  the  Eastern  Empire, 

as  de-  *-  ^      ^ 

oJnsto  ^^  ^  ^^^  stood  in  the  tenth  century,  have  had  the  pri- 
ph  *  ^\^  vilege  of  being  elaborately  described  by  an  Imperial 
n€tc».  geographer  in  the  perscm  of  Constantine  Porphyro- 
gennetos.^  He  speaks  of  the  division  as  comparatively 
recent,  and  of  some  themes  as  having  been  formed 
almost  in  his  own  time.  The  themes  would  certainly 
seem  to  have  been  mapped  out  after  the  Empire  had 
been  cut  short  both  to  the  north  and  to  the  east. 
The  nomenclature  of  the  new  divisions  is  singular  and 
T^m  diversified.  Some  ancient  national  names  are  kept, 
while  the  titles  of  others  seem  fantastic  enough. 
Thus  in  Asia  Paphlagonia  and  Kappadokia  remain 
names  of  themes  with  some  approach  to  their  ancient 
boundaries ;  but  the  Armenian  theme  is  thrust  far  to 
the  west  of  any  of  the  earlier  uses  of  the  name,  so 
that  the  Halys  flows  through  it.  Between  it  and  the 
still  independent  Armenia  lay  the  theme  of  Chaldia, 
with  Trapezous,  the  future  seat  of  Emperors,  for  its 
capital.  Along  the  Saracen  frontier  he  the  themes  of 
KolSneia^  Mesopotamia — a  shadowy  survival  indeed 
of  the  Mesopotamia  of  Trajan,  of  which  it  was  not 
even  a  part — Sebasteia,  Lykandos^  Kappadokia^  and 
Seleukeia,  called  from  the  Isaurian  or  KiUkian  city  of 
that  name.  Along  the  south  coast  the  city  of  Kibyra 
has  given — ^in  mockery,  says  Constantine — ^its  name 
to  the  theme  of  the  Kibyrraiotians^  which  reaches  as 

^  See  the  special  treatise  on  the  Themes  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  Bonn  edition.  The  Treatise  which  follows,  '  de  Administrando 
Imperio/  is  also  full  of  geographical  matter. 
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far  as  Miletos.  The  isle  of  Samos  gives  its  name  to  chap. 
a  theme  reaching  from  Miletos  to  Adramyttion,  while  ^ — *^ — ' 
the  theme  of  the  jEgcean  Sea^  besides  most  of  the 
islands,  stretches  on  to  the  mainland  of  the  ancient 
Aiolis.  The  rest  of  the  Propontis  is  bordered  by 
themes  bearing  the  strange  names  of  Opsikion  and 
Optimatoti,  names  of  Latin  origin,  in  the  former  of 
which  the  word  obsequium  is  to  be  traced.  To  the 
east  of  them  the  no  less  strangely  named  Thenia 
Boukellaridn  takes  in  the  Enxine  Herakleia.  Inland 
and  away  from  the  frontier  are  the  themes  Thrakesion 
and  Anatolikorij  while  another  Asiatic  theme  is  formed 
by  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  European  themes  is  more  The  Euro- 
intelligible.     Most  of  them  bear  ancient  names,  and  Themes. 
the  districts  which  bear  them  are  at  least  survivals  of 
the  lands  which  bore  them  of  old.     After  a  good  deal 
of  shifting,  owing  to  the  loss  and  recovery  of  so  many 
districts,  the  Empire  under  Constantine  Porphyrogen- 
netos  numbered  twelve  European  themes.     Thrace 
had  shrunk  up  into  the  land  just  round  Constanti- 
nople and  Hadrianople,  the  latter  now  a  frontier  city 
against  the  Bulgarian.     Macedonia  had  been  pushed 
to  the  east,  leaving  the  more  strictly  Macedonian 
coast-districts  which  the  Empire  still  kept  to  form 
the   themes   of  Strymon  and   Thessalonike.      Going 
further  south,  the  name  of  Eellas  has  revived,  and 
that  with  a  singular  accuracy  of  application.     Hellas  use  of  the 
is  now  the  eastern  side  of  continental  Greece,  taking  HeSL. 
in  the  land  of  Achilleus.   The  abiding  name  of  Achaia 
has  vanished  for  a  while,  and  the  peninsula  which 
had  been  won  back  from  the  Slave  again  bears  its 
name  of  Peloponnesos.    But  Lakedaimonia  now  ap- 
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pears  on  tlie  list  of  its  chief  cities  instead  of  Sparta. 
This  and  other  instances  in  which  one  Greek  name 
has  been  supplanted  by  another  are  witnesses  of  the 
Slavonic  occupation  of  Hellas  and  its  recovery  by  a 
Greek-speaking  power.  Off  the  west  coast  the  reabn 
of  Odysseus  seems  to  revive  in  the  theme  of  Kephal- 
leiiia^  which  takes  in  also  the  mythic  isle  of  Alkinoos. 
Such  i)arts  of  Epeiros  and  Western  Greece  as  clave 
to  the  Empire  form  the  theme  of  Nikopolis.  To  the 
north,  on  the  Hadriatic  shore,  was  the  theme  of 
Dyrrhachion^  and  beyond  that  again,  the  Dalmatian 
and  Venetian  cities  still  counted  as  outlying  portions 
of  the  Empu-e.  Beyond  the  Hadriatic,  southern  Italy 
forms  the  theme  of  Lombardy  and  Calabria — the 
latter  name  has  now  moved  from  the  heel  to  the  toe 
— interrupted  by  the  principality  of  Salerno^  while 
Naples,  Gaeta,  and  Amalfi  were  outlying  posts  like 
Venice  and  Kagusa.  Sicily  was  still  reckoned  as  a 
theme  ;  but  it  was  now  wholly  lost  to  the  Saracen. 
And  far  away  in  the  Tauric  peninsula,  the  last  of  the 
Hellenic  commonwealths,  the  furthest  outpost  of  Hel- 
lenic civihzation,  had  sunk  in  the  ninth  century  into 
the  Byzantine  theme  of  Cheraon. 

The  first  impression  conveyed  by  this  geographi- 
cal description  is  that  the  Eastern  Empire  had  now 
become  a  power  rather  Asiatic  than  European.  It  is 
only  in  Asia  tliat  any  soUd  mass  of  territory  is  kept. 
Elsewhere  there  are  only  islands  and  fringes  of  coast. 
But  they  were  almost  continuous  fringes  of  coast, 
fringes  wliicli  contained  some  of  the  greatest  cities  of 
Cliristendom,  and  which  gave  their  masters  an  undis- 
puted supremacy  by  sea.  If  the  Mediterranean  w\is 
not  a  Byzantine  lake,  it  was  only  the  presence  of  the 
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Saracen,  the  occasional  visits  of  the  Northman,  which     chap. 

'  '  VI. 


hindered  it  from  being  so.  Then  again,  the  whole  '^ 
history  of  the  Empire,  if  it  is  a  history  of  losses,  is 
also  a  history  of  recoveries,  and  before  long  the 
Boman  arms  again  became  terrible  by  land.  The 
picture  of  Constantine  Porphyrogennetos  shows  us 
the  Empire  at  a  moment  when  neither  process  was 
actually  going  on  ;  but  the  times  before  and  after  his 
reign  were  times,  first  of  loss  and  then  of  recovery. 
The  details  of  these  changes  will  come  at  a  later 
period  of  our  inquiry ;  their  general  result  was  that, 
while,  at  the  time  of  the  division  of  the  two  Empires, 
the  Imperial  power  in  Eastern  Europe  was  almost 
wholly  cut  down  to  the  coasts  and  islands,  early  in 
the  eleventh  century  the  Eastern  Rome  was  again  tlie  xho  East- 
head  of  a  solid  continental  dominion  which  made  it  u^er™^*"* 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  among  Christian  powers,  a  Second. 
dominion  greater  than  it  had  been  at  any  time  since 
the  Saracenic  and  Slavonic  inroads  began. 

§  3.  Origin  of  the  Spanish  Kingdoms. 

The  historical  geography  of  two  of  the  three  great 
Southern  peninsulas  is  thus  bound  up  with  that  of 
the  Empires  of  which  they  were  severally  the  centres. 
The  case  is  quite  different  with  the  third  great  penin-  Position  of 
aula,  that  of  Spain.  There  the  Eoman  dominion,  even  ^"°* 
the  province  which  had  been  recovered  by  Justinian, 
had  quite  passed  away,  and  it  was  only  a  small  part  of 
the  land  which  was  ever  reincorporated,  even  in  the 
most  shadowy  way,  with  either  Empire.  Spain  was 
now  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  as  it  had  before  been  The  Sara- 


cen con« 


conquered  by  the  Romans,  with  this  difference,  that  q"Mt. 

710-718. 

it  had  been  among  the  longest  and  hardest  of  the 
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CHAP.     Eoman  conquests,  while  no  part  of  the  Saracen  domc^ 
nion  was  won  in  a  shorter  time.     But,  if  the  Boma^^ 


conquest  was  slow,  it  was  in  the  end  complete.     Thc^- 
swifter  Saracen  conquest  was  never  quite  compl 
it  left  a  remnant  by  which  the  land  was  in  the  end 
be  won  back.     But  the  part  of  the  land  which  with 
stood  the  Saracen  was,  as  could  hardly  fail  to  be  th 
case,  the  same  part  as  that  which  held  out  for  thi 
longest  time  against  the  Boman.     The  mountainous 
regions  of  the  North  were  never  wholly  conquered. 
Cantabria  and  Asturia^  which  had  been  so  slow  in  sub- 
.\«turia      mitting  to  the  Boman,  which  had  never  fully  submit- 
united  with  ted  to  the  Goth,  now  again  became  the  seat  of  resia- 
751.    "**    tance  under  princes  who  claimed  to  represent  the 
Gothic  kings.     These  independent  territories  grew  to 
the  south,  and   other  Christian   states  arose  to  the 
east.     The  story  of  their  growth  will  come  in  a  later 
chapter.    But  early  in  the  eleventh  century  the  whole 
north-western  part  of  Spain,  and  a  considerable  fringe 
of  territory  in  the  north-east,  had  been  formed  into 
Beffinnings  Christian   states.     Among  these   had  been   laid   the 

or  v>Afltu6 

^"^  foundations  of  the  two  famous  kingdoms  of  Castile 

and  Aragon.     Portugal  did  not  arise  till  a  later  stage. 

HiMtory  of  Qf  thesc  tlircc,  Castile  was  fated  to  play  the  same 

('aatile  and  . 

Aragon.  part  that  was  played  by  Wessex  in  England  and  by 
France  in  Gaul,  to  become  the  leading  power  of  the 
peninsula.  Aragon,  when  her  growth  had  brought 
her  to  the  Mediterranean,  was  to  fill  for  a  long  time 
a  greater  place  in  general  European  politics  than  any 
other  Spanisli  power.  The  union  of  Castile  and  Aragon 
was  to  form  that  great  Spanish  monarchy  which  be 

Portugal,  came  the  terror  of  Europe.  Meanwhile  Portugal, 
lying  on  the  Ocean,  had  first  of  all  to  extend  her 
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VI. 


borders  at  the  cost  of  the  common  enemy,  and  after- 
wtrds  to  become  a  beginner  of  European  enterprise 
in  distant  lands,  a  path  in  which  Castile  and  other 
powers  did  but  follow  in  her  steps. 

Meanwhile   the   advance   of  the   Christians  was  Break-up  of 
ielped  by  the  division  of  the  Saracenic  power.     The 
CJiphates  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  fell  to  pieces, 

oactly  as  the  Christian  Empires  did.     The  undivided  the  Spanish 

....  Caliphate. 

Mahometan  dominion  in  Spain  was  at  the  height  of 
its  power  in  the  tenth  century.  Yet  even  then,  amid 
many  fluctuations,  the  Cliristian  frontier  was  on  the 
whole  advancing  in  the  north-west.  In  the  north- 
east Christian  progress  was  slower.  Early  in  the  1028. 
derenth  century,  the  Caliphate  of  Cordova  broke  in 
pieces.  Out  of  its  fragments  arose  a  crowd  of  small 
Mahometan  kingdoms,  and  it  was  only  by  renewed 
invasions  from  Africa  that  the  Mahometan  power  in 
Spain  was  kept  up. 

§  4.  Origin  of  the  Slavonic  States. 
We  left  the  borders  of  both  the  Eastern  and  the  suronic 

itr  '    ^  t  t*     ^  and  Tnra- 

Westem  Empire  beset  by  neighbours  of  Slavonic  race,  ^jan  mra- 


sions. 


who,  in  the  case  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  were  largely 
mingled  with  other  neighbours  of  Turanian  race.  Of 
these  last,  Avars^  Patzinaks^  Khazars^  have  passed 
away ;  they  have  left  no  trace  on  the  modern  map  of 
Europe.  With  two  of  the  Turanian  settlements  the 
case  is  different.  The  settlement  of  the  Bulgarians^  Bulgarians 
the  foundation  of  a  kingdom  of  slavonized  Turanians 
south  of  the  Danube,  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Another  Turanian  settlement  to  the  north  of  the 
Bulgarians  has  been  of  yet  greater  importance   in 
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CHAP.     European  history.     In  the  last  years   of  the  ninth 


— ^ — '  century   the   Finnish   Magyars  or   Hungarians^  the 

Settlement  ,  , 

of  the  Mag-  Tuvks  of  the  Byzantinc  writers,  began  to  count  as  a 

riiSf^-  P^^v^^  i^  Europe.  From  their  seats  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Dnieper  and  the  Danube,  they  pressed 
westward  into  the  lands  which  had  been  Dacia  and 
Pannonia.     The  Bulgarian  power  was  thus  confined  to 

Great         the  lauds  south  of  the  Danube,  and  Great  Moravia,  a 

Moravia.  ^  ^  ' 

name  wliic^.h  then  took  in  the  western  part  of  modem 
Hungary,  fell  wholly  under  Magyar  dominion. 
PecnUar  This  Settlement  is  one  which  stands  altogether  by 

theMagjar  itsclf     The  Magyars  and  the  Ottoman  Turks  are  the 

settlement. 

only  Turanian  settlers  in  Europe  who  have  grown  into 

permanent   Turanian  powers  on  European   ground. 

The  Bulgarians  have  been  lost  in  the  mass  of  their 

Slavonic   neighbours   and   subjects,  whose  language 

tliey   have   adopted.     Magyars    and    Ottomans   still 

remain,    speaking    a    Turanian    tongue    on    Aryan 

soil.     But  it  is  only  the  Magyars  that  have  grown 

into  a  really   European   state.     After  appearing  as 

momentary   ravagers  in   Germany,  Italy,  and   even 

The  King-  Gaul,  the  Majjyars  settled  down  into  a  Christian  kinir- 

Hiuigniy.     dom,  wliich,  auiong  many  fluctuations  of  supremacy 

and  dependence,  lias  remained  a  distinct  kingdom  to 

J^^ffect^of  its  tliis  day.     The  Christianity  of  Hungary  however  came 

with  Rome  ^^^^^  ^'^^  Wcstcm  Church  and  not  from  the  Eastern. 
And  this  fact  has  had  a  good  deal  of  bearing  upon  the 
history  of  those  regions.  But  for  this  almost  incidental 
connexion  with  the  Old  liome,  Hungary,  though 
settled  by  a  Turanian  people,  would  most  naturally 
have  taken  its  place  among  the  Slavonic  states  which 
fringed  the  dominion  of  the  New  Eome.  As  it  has 
turned  out,  difference  of  religion  has  stepped  in  to 
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lieigliten  diflference  of  blood,  and  Hungary  has  formed  chap. 

ft  Kngdom  quite  apart,  closely  connected  in  its  history  ' — * — ' 
nith  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  but  running  a  course  which 
Itts  been  in  many  things  unlike  theirs. 

The  geographical  results  of  the  Magyar  settlement  The  Ma^- 

yaw  sepa- 

"were  to  place  a  barrier  between  the  Northern  and  the  ^te  the 

^  ^       ^  ^  ^         Northern 

Southern  Slaves.     This  it  did  both  directly  and  in-  and  South 

^  em  SUv(:s. 

tfpectly.    The  Patzinaks  pressed  into  what  had  been 
the  former  Magyar  territory ;    they   appear  in  the 
pages  of  the  Imperial  geographer  as  a  nation  with 
whom  the  Empire  always  strove  to  maintain  peace, 
as  they  formed  a  barrier  against  both  Hungarians  and 
Mrnians.    This  last  name  begins  to  be  of  importance  The  Rub- 
in  the  ninth  century.     A  part  of  the  Eastern  branch 
<rfthe  Slavonic  race,  united  under  Scandinavian  rulers 
tnd  bearing  a  Scandinavian  name,  the  Kussians  were 
cut  off  from  the  Eastern  Slaves  south  of  the  Danube 
by  the  new  Turanian  settlements.     The  Magyars  again 
parted    the   South-eastern   Slaves   from   the  North- 
western, while  the  Eussians  were  still  neighbours  of 
the  North-western  Slaves.     The  geographical  position  Efrecta  of 
of  these  three  divisions  of  the  Slavonic  race  has  had  ^yx^^i- 
an  important  effect  on  European  history.     The  South-  slaves. 
eastern  Slaves  in  Servia,  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  and  the  History  of 
neighbouring  lands,  formed    a    debateable    ground  eastern 
between  the  two  Empires,  the  Magyar  kingdom,  and 
the  Venetian  republic,  as  soon  as  Venice  grew  into  a 
distinct  and   conquering  state.     These   lands   have, 
down  to  our   own  time,  played  an  important,  but 
commonly  a  secondary,  part  in  history.     In  later 
times  their  history  has  chiefly  consisted  in  succes- 
sive changes  of  masters.     But  the  power  of  Servia, 
among  many  shiftings  of  its  boundaries  and  relations, 

'VOL  L  M 
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CHAP,    must  be  looked  on  as  forming  an  element  in  Europe 

' — ' — '  down  to  the  Ottoman  conquest.     The  history  of  the 

The  North-  North-westcm    Slaves    mainly    consists  in  different 

simrta.       dcgTces  of  vassalagc  or  incorporation  with  the  Western 

Empire.     But,  besides  several  considerable  duchies, 

there  grew  up  among  them  the  momentary  dominion 

of  Great  Moravia  and  the  more  lasting  kingdoms  of 

Bohemll^     Bohemia  and  Poland.   Of  these  two,  Poland  established 

its  complete  independence  of  the  Empire,  and  became 

Busfia.       for  a  while  one  of  the  chief  powers  of  Europe.    Bussia 

meanwhile,  forming  a  third  division,  appears,  in  the 

ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  first  as  a  formidable  enemy, 

then  as  a  spiritual  conquest,  of  the  Empire  and  Church 

of  Constantinople.     Eussia  had  then  already  assumed 

the  character  which  it  has  again  put  on  in  later  times, 

that  of  the  one  great  European  power  at  once  Slavonic 

in  race  and  Eastern  in  faith.     Eussia  is  now  fully 

established  as  an  European  power.     The  variations 

of  its  territorial  extent  must  be  traced  in  a  distinct 

chapter. 

§  5.  Northern  Europe. 

The  Scan-  The   European   importance  of  the   Scandinavian 

settle-  nations  at  this  time  chiefly  arises  from  their  settlements 
in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  specially  in  Britain 
and  Gaul.  The  three  great  Scandinavian  kingdoms 
were  already  formed.  Sweden  was  doing  its  work 
towards  the  east ;  the  Norwegians,  specially  known 
as  Northmen,  colonized  the  extreme  north  of  Britain, 
the  Scandinavian  earldoms  of  Caithness  and  Suther- 
land, together  with  the  islands  to  the  north  and  west 
of  Britain,  Orkney,  Shetland,  Faroe,  the  so-called 
Hebrides,  and  Man.  They  also  colonized  the  eastern 
coast  of  Ireland,  where  they  were  known  as  Ostmen. 
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Old  it  was  from  Norway  also  that  tlie  settlers  came  by     ^":^p- 
rbom  the  coast  of  France  in  the  strictest  sense,  the   —  • — ' 
hench  duchy,  was  cut  off  from  the  dominion  of  Paris 
to  form  the  Duchy  of  Normandy.     But  the  chief  field 
lor  the  energy  of  Denmark  properly  so  called  lay 
j^viihin  the  hraits  of  that  part  of  Britain  which  we  may 

ir  begin  to  call  England.     It  was  during  this  period  En^und 
that  the  united  English  kingdom  grew  up,  that  tlie  L"'S[!\ni- 
[Uny  English  settlements  in  Britain  coalesced  into  one 
jbgHsh  nation.     And  this  work  was  in  a  singular  way 
(romoted  by  the  very  cause,  namely  the  Danish  iu- 
iwons,  which  seemed  best  suited  to  hinder  it. 

Up  to  this  time  the  great  island  had  been  in  truth, 
II  it  was  often  called,  another  world.     It  had  but 
tale  influence  on  any  of  the  lands  which  formed  part 
rf either  of  the  continental  Empires,  and  it  was  but 
Sttle influenced  by  them.     The  EngUsh  history  of  these  oahT  *' " 
times,  a  history  which  is  specially  connected   witli  England. 
geography,  consists  of  two  great  facts.     The  first  is 
the  onion  of  all  the  English  states  in  Britain  into  one 
English  kingdom  under  the  West  Saxon  kings.     Tlie 
other  is  the  establishment  of  a  vague  supremacy  on 
the  part  of  those  kmgs  over  the  whole  island.     The  ^^>«»^ 
dominion  established  by  Ecffberht  was  in  no  sense  a  •*ui>r««maoy 

.  under 

kingdom  of  England.  It  consisted  simply  in  a  supre-  J^^JSo^ 
■ttcy  on  the  part  of  the  West-Saxon  king  over  all  tlie 
princes  of  Britain,  Teutonic  and  Celtic,  save  only  the 
Picta,  Scots,  and  Welsh  of  Strathclyde  or  Cumberland. 
The  smaller  kingdoms  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Essex, 
formed  appanages  for  West-Saxon  cethelings ;  but  the 
nqperiority  over  East-Anglia,  Mercia,  Northumberland, 
and  the  Welsh  princes  ^bs  purely  external.  The 
dttnge  of  this  power  into  an  united  English  kingdom 

m3 
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holding  a  supremacy  over  the  whole  island  was  largely 
^^  ^     ^  helped   by   the   Danish   incursions   and  settlements. 

The  Danish  .  . 

789"***"'**  These  incursions  began  in  the  last  years  of  the  eighth 
century ;  they  became  more  frequent  and  more  dan- 
gerous in  the  middle  of  the  ninth ;  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  that  century  they  grew  from  mere  incur- 
sions into  actual  settlements.  This  was  the  result  of 
the  great  struggle  in  the  days  of  the  first  ^thelred 

Divitrion      and  his  more  famous  brother  -Alfred.     By  ^Elfred  s 

between 

-+:ifredand  ti'caty  witli  the  Danish  Guthrum,  the   West-Saxon 

(lUthmm. 

8'8.  king  kept  his  own  West-Saxon  kingdom  and  all  the 

other   lands   eouth    of    the   Thames,  together  with 
western  Mercia.    The  rest  of  Mercia,  with  East-Anglia 
and  Deira  or  southern  Northumberland,  passed  under 
Bemicia      Danish  rule.     Bernicia^  or  northern  Northumberland 
from  the  Tees  to  the  Forth,  still  kept  its  Anglian 
princes,  seemingly  under  Danish  supremacy.     Over 
the  lands  which  thus  became  Danish  the  West-Saxon 
king  kept  a  mere  nominal  and  precarious  supremacy. 
In  Scotland    and   Strathclyde  the  succession  of  the 
Celtic  princes  was  not  disturbed  ;  but  in  part  at  least 
viim  settle-  of  Strathclydc,  in  the  more  modern  Cumberland,  a 
("imiicr-      large  Scandinavian  ])opulation,  though  probably  Nor- 
wegian rather  than  Danish,  must  have  settled. 
Increase  of         Ky  tlicsc  chaugcs  the  powcr  of  the  West-Saxon 
diate  king,  king  as  an  overiord  was  greatly  cut  short,  while  his 
Wc;^»ex.     immediate  kingdom  was  enlarged.  The  dynasty  which 
had  come  so  near  to  the  supremacy  of  the  whole 
island  seemed  to  be  again  shut  up  in  its  own  king- 
dom and  the  lands  immediately  bordering  on  it.   But, 
Second       by  overtlirowing  the  other   English  kingdoms,   the 
Saxon  ad-    Daucs  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  second  West- 
91U-U54.      baxon   advance   in   the  tenth  century.     The   West- 
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Sufon  king  was  now  the  only  English  king,  and  ho     chap. 
fcrther  became  the  English  and  Christian  chani})ion   — ' — ' 
ijgvnst  intruders  who  largely  remained  heathen.  The 
work  of  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century  was  to 
enlarge  the  Kingdom  of  Wessex  into  tlie  Kingdom  of  Weasex 
Bigland.  Eadward  the  Elder,  King,  not  merely  of  tlie  Kngiand. 
WestrSaxons  but   of  the  English,  extended  his  im-  mUsionof 
■ediate   frontier,   the   frontier   of  the  one  English  ami  strath. 

civile 

kingdom,  to  the  Humber.     Wales,  Northumberland,  9-'3. 
English  and  Danish,  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  Scot- 
hnd  and  Strathclyde,  all  acknowledged  tlie  Enghsh 
npremacy.     Under  JEthelstan  Northumberland  was  926. 
fcrthe  first  time  incorporated  with  the  kingdom,  and 
ifter  several  revolts  and  reconquests,  it  finally  became 
«n  integral  part  of  England,  forming  sometimes  one, 
WBietimes  two,  English  earldoms.     Meanwhile  Cum-  Cnmiyer- 
Wand  was  subdued  by  Eadmund,  and  was  given  as  granted  m 

a  Hef  t» 

» fief  to  the  kings  of  Scots,  who  commonly  granted  Stotiand, 
It  as  an  appanage  to  their  sons.     Meanwhile,  partly,  i^)thian 
il  would  seem,  by  conquest,  partly  by  cession,  the  Scotland. 
Scottish  kings  became  possessed  of  the  northern  part 
rf  Korthumberland,  under  the  name  of  the  earldom 
of  Lothian.     Thus,  in  the  second  half  of  the  tenth 
century,   a   single    kingdom   of  England   had   been 
fcnned,  of  which  the  Welsh  principalities,  as  well 
tt  Scotland,  Strathclyde,  and  Lotlrian,  were  vassal 
flUtes. 

Thus  the  Ent^lish  kingdom  was  formed,  and  with  The  Enj?- 

r  h  K 

it  the  English  Empire.     For  the  English  kings  in  the  pire. 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  acknowledging  no  su- 
periority in  the  Caesar  either  of  East  or  West  and 
hdding  within  their  own  island  a  position  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Emperors  on  the  mainland,  did  not 
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CHAP. 
VI. 

Use  uf  the 

Imperial 

title:}. 


Northern 
Empire  of 
Cnut. 
1016-1085. 


The  Nor- 
man Con- 
que»t. 
10<>6-70. 

Eni^land 
finally 
united  b^ 
William. 


scruple  10  assume  the  Imperial  title,  and  to  speak  of 
themselves  as  Emperors  of  the  other  world  of  Britain. 
Tlie  kingdom  and  Empire  thus  formed  were  trans- 
ferred by  the  wars  of  Swegen  and  Cnut  from  a  West- 
Saxon  to  a  Danish  king.  Under  Cnut  England  was 
for  a  moment  tl>e  -chief  seat,  and  Winchester  the 
Imperial  city,  ^of  a  Northern  Empire  which  might 
fairly  claim  a  place  alongside  of  the  Old  and  the 
New  Home.  England,  Denmark,  Norway,  had  a 
single  king,  whose  su])remacy  further  extended  over 
the  rest  of  Britain,  over  Sweden  and  a  large  part  of 
tlie  Baltic  coast.  Tliat  Empire  split  in  pieces  on  Cnut's 
death.  The  Scandinavian  kingdoms  were  again  sepa- 
rated ;  England  itself  was  divided  for  a  moment.  The 
kingdom,  again  reunited,  first  passed  back  to  the 
West-Saxon  house,  and  then,  by  a  second  conquest, 
to  the  Norman.  After  this  last  revolution  a  division 
of  the  kingdom  was  never  more  heard  of  William 
the  Conqueror  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  work 
of  Eegberht,  and  made  England  for  ever  one.  And, 
by  uniting  England  under  the  same  ruler  as  Nor- 
mandy, and  by  thus  leading  her  into  the  general 
current  of  continental  aflairs,  he  gave  her  an  Euro- 
pean position  sucli  as  she  had  never  held  under  her 
native  kings. 


Summary.  Thus  gradually,  out  of  the  state  of  things  that 

followed  the  final  division  of  the  Empire  by  the 
election  of  Charles  the  Great,  the  chief  nations,  of 
Europe  were  formed.  The  Western  Empire,  after  many 

TheWegt-   shiftiugs,  took  a  definite  shape.   The  Imperial  dignity 

em  Empire  _  a       j 

and  the       and  the  two  royal  crowns  of  Italy  and  Burgundy  were 
Kingdoma.  now  attached  to  the  German  kingdom.    The  Empire, 
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is  short,  though  keeping  its  Eoman  titles  and  associa-     chap. 
tioBS,  and  with  them  its  influence  over   the  minds  ' — ^""^ 


of  men,  practically  became  a    German  power.     Its 
Krtory  from  this  time  mainly  consists  in  the  steps  by 
ihich  the  German  Emperors  of  Eome  lost  their  hold 
Ofi  their  Italian  and  Burgundian  kingdoms,  and  of 
the  steps  by  which  the  German  dominion  was   ex- 
fcoded  over  the  Slaves  to  the  East.    To  the  West  the  France. 
Western  Kingdom  has  altogether  detached  itself  from 
fte  Empire ;  the  union  of  its  crown  with  the  Duchy 
rf France  has  created  the  French  kingdom  and  nation, 
with  its  centre  at  Paris,  and  with  a  supremacy,  as  yet 
Bttle  more  than  nominal,  over  a  large  part  of  Gaul. 
As  the  Western  Empire  becomes  German,  the  Eastern  The  Ewt- 
Empire  becomes  Greek ;   in  the  early  years  of  the 
de?enth  century  it  again  forms  a  powerful  and  com- 
pMt  state,  ruling  from  Naples  to  Antioch.     Of  the 
itites  to  the  north  of  it,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Hungary,  The  si«- 
fiossia,  have  taken  their  position  among  the  Christian  sutes. 
poirers  of  Europe,  though  Servia,  for  a  short  time, 
ind  Bulgaria,  for  a  much  longer  time,  were  actually 
rancorporated  with  the  Empire.     The  powers  of  Po- 
ind and  Bohemia  have  arisen  on  the  borders  of  the 
Western  Empire.    Prussia,  Lithuania,  and  the  Finnish 
lands  to  the  immediate  north  of  them  remain  heathen.  Spain. 
In  Spain,  the  Christians  have  won  back  a  large  part  of 
the  peninsula.     Castile  and  Navari-e  are  already  king- 
doms ;  Aragon,  though  not  yet  a  kingdom,  has  begun 
her  history.     In  Northern  Europe,  the  three  Scan-  The  Scan- 
dmavian  nations  are  clearly  distinguished  and  firmly  kingdoms. 
established.    Within  the  isle  of  Britain  the  kingdoms 
of  England  and  Scotland  were  formed  in  the  course 
of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  and  the  union  of 
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CHAP.    England  and  Normandy  in  the  eleventh  opened  the 

• — '  way  to  altogether  new  relations  between  the  continent 

amfNoc-  and  the  great  island.  In  short,  at  the  time  of  the 
separation  of  the  Empires,  we  can  hardly  say  that 
any  of  the  modern,  or  even  mediaeval,  powers  of 
Europe  existed  in  anything  Uke  their  later  shape.  By 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  all  are  in  being, 
except  Portugal,  the  Sicilian  kingdoms,  and  the  states 
which  have  come  into  being  in  much  more  recent 
times. 

Having  then  reached  a  stage  when  most  of  the 
European  powers  have  come  into  being,  and  when 
the  two  Roman  Empires  are  fast  becoming  a  Ger- 
man and  a  Greek  power  alongside  of  other  powers, 
it  will  be  well  to  change  the  form  of  our  present 
inquiry.  Thus  far  we  have  treated  the  historical 
geography  of  Europe  as  a  whole,  gathering  round  two 
centres  at  the  Old  and  the  New  Rome.  It  will  hence- 
forth be  more  convenient  to  take  the  history  of  the 
great  divisions  of  Europe  separately,  and  to  trace 
out  in  distinct  chapters  the  later  changes  in  the 
boundaries  of  each  state  down  to  our  own  time. 
But  before  we  enter  on   the  history  of  these  geo- 

• 

graphical  and  political  divisions,  it  will  be  well  to 
EociesiaA-  take  a  view  of  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  Western 
griiphy.       Christendom,   which   are   of  great  importance,  and 

which  are  constantly  referred  to  in  the  times  with 

which  we  are  now  concerned. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

IBI  ECCLESIASTICAL   GEOGRAPHY   OP   WESTERN   EUROPE. 

The  ecclesiastical  geography  of  Western  Europe  was     chap. 


VII. 


lythis  time  formed.  The  great  ecclesiastical  divisions  * 

T  T   y  Character 

were  now  almost  everywhere  mapped  out,  and  from  ofecciesi- 

tence  they  are  more  permanent  than  the  political  geography. 

divisions.     The  ecclesiastical  geoffraphy  in  truth  con-  Penna- 

rtantly  preserves  an  earher  political  geography.    The  ^^^f^^^" 

eodesiastical  divisions  were  always  mapped  out  ac-  ^Ji^wion* 

wrding  to  the  political  divisions  of  the  time  when  »entoider 

,  .  civil  divi- 

ttcy  were  established,  and  they  often  remained  un-  mom. 
Aered  while  the   political  divisions  went   through 
D»ny  revolutions.     Thus  in  France  the  dioceses  re-  iiiustra- 
presented  the  jurisdictions  of  the  Eoman  cities ;  m  Enpiand 
England  they  represented  the  ancient  Enghsh  king- 
doms and  principalities.     In  both  cases  they  outlived 
by  many   ages   the  political  divisions   which   they 
represented.     While   the  political  map  was   altered 
over  and  over  again,   the  ecclesiastical  map   lasted 
down  to  quite  modern  times,  with  hardly  any  change 
beyond  the  occasional  division  of  a  large  diocese  or 
the  occasional  union  of  two  small  dioceses.     Thus 
tbe  greater  permanence  of  the  ecclesiastical  map  often 
makes  it  useful  as  a  standard  for  reference  in  describ- 
^  political  changes.     To  take  an  instance,  the  city  Lyons  and 
of  -Lyons  has  been  ut  different  times  under  Burgun- 
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CHAP,  dian  and  under  Frankish  kings;  it  has  been  a  free 
^—^ — '  city  of  the  Empire  and  a  city  of  the  modem  kingdom 
of  France.  But,  among  all  these  changes,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Lyons  has  always  remained  Primate  of  all 
the  Gauls,  wliile  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims  has  held 
a  wholly  different  position  alongside  of  him  as  first 
prelate  and  first  peer  of  the  modem  kingdom  of 
France.  Paris  meanwhile,  the  political  capital  of 
the  modern  kingdom,  remained  till  the  seventeenth 
century  the  seat  of  a  simple  bishopric,  a  suffragan 
church  of  the  province  of  Sens. 

In  this  way  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  will  be 
found  almost  everywhere  to  keep  up  the  remem- 
brance of  an  earUer  political  state  of  things.  As  the 
Empire  became  Christian,  it  was  mapped  out  into 
Patriarch-  Patriarchates  as  well  as  into  Prefectures.  Under 
vincea,  thcsc  wcrc  the  metropolitan  and  episcopal  districts, 
which  in  after-times  borrowed,  though  in  a  reverse 
order  of  dignity,  the  civil  titles  of  provinces  and 
Divisiona  diocescs.  As  tlie  Church  carried  her  spiritual  con- 
without  uw  quests  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Empire,  new  eccle- 
siastical districts  were  of  course  formed  in  the  newly 
converted  countries.  As  a  rule,  every  kingdom  had 
at  least  one  archbishopric ;  the  smaller  principalities, 
provinces,  or  other  divisions,  became  the  dioceses  of 
bishops.  But  the  different  social  conditions  of  south- 
ern and  northern  Europe  caused  a  marked  difference 
in  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  of  the  two  regions. 
In  the  South  the  bishop  was  bishop  of  a  city ;  in  the 
North  he  was  bishop  of  a  tribe  or  a  district.  Within 
the  Empire  each  city  had  its  bishop.  Thus  in  Italy 
and  Southern  Gaul,  where  the  cities  were  thickest  on 
the  ground,  the  bishops  were  most  numerous  and 
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their  dioceses  were  smallest.     In  Northern  Gaul  the     ^yii^' 
.     -   cities  are  fewer  and  the  dioceses  larger,  while  outside  ^.^j^ '   ^^' 
the  Empire,  the  dioceses  which  represented  a  tribe  or  of  {ribwf 
principality  were  larger  again.     Also  again,  within 
ik  Empire  the  bishop,  as  bishop  of  a  city,  always 
iook  his  title  from  the  city ;   outside  the  Empire, 
ftpecially  in   the    British   islands    both   Celtic   and 
reutonic,  the  bishop  of  a  tribe  or  principaUty  often 
Aore  a  tribal  or  territorial  title.     Within  the  Empire  J^r^^o."*! 
tie  territorial  titles  were  known  only  in  the  case  |n«trop«- 
of  metropolitans.     Prelates   of   that   rank,   besides 
their  local    title    as    archbishops   of    this   or   that 
city,  often  took  a  territorial  title  from  the  kingdom 
or  principality  within    which    they   held   metropo- 
litan rank.      This    practice    is   found   both   within 
and  without  the  Empire.     Such  titles  as  Primate  of 
all  the  Gauls,  Primate  of  all  England,  Primate  of 
N^ormandy,  Primate  of  Munster,  borne  by  the  arch- 
bishops of  Lyons,  Canterbury,  Rouen,  and  Cashel,  are 
familiar  instances. 

§  1.  Tlie  Great  Patriarchates. 
The  highest  ecclesiastical  divisions,  the  Patriarch-  The  Patn- 

.  archates 

^tes,  though  they  did  not  exactly  answer  to  the  sujfge»ted 
Prefectures,  were  clearly  suggested  by  them.  And  fectures. 
rtenever  the  boundaries  of  the  Patriarchates  de- 
parted from  the  boundaries  of  the  Prefectures,  they 
came  nearer  to  the  great  divisions  of  race  and  lan- 
guage. For  our  purpose,  it  is  enough  to  take  the 
Patriarchates,  as  they  grew  up,  after  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity,  in  the  course  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries.  The  four  older  ones  were  seated  at 
Ae  Old  and  the  I^^ew  Rome^  and  at  the  two  great 
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CHAP.     Eastern  cities  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria.     Out  of 

""■^-* — '  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch  the  small  patriarchate  of 
Jerusalem  was  afterwards  taken.  This  last  seems  a 
piece  of  sentimental  geography;  the  other  divisions 
were  eminently  practical.     Whether  we  look  on  the 

Rome.  original  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Old  Rome  as 
taking  in  the  whole  prefecture  of  Italy  or  only  the 
diocese  of  Italy,  it  is  certain  that  it  was   gradually 

Extended    extended  over  the  two  prefectures  of  Italy  and  Gaul. 

Empire.  That  is,  it  took  in  the  Latin  part  of  the  Empire,  and 
it  thence  spread  over  the  Teutonic  converts  in  the 
West,  as   well   as   over  Hungary  and  the  Western 

c<Mwtaiiti-  Slaves.  The  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople  or  New 
Eome  took  in  the  Prefecture  of  Illyricum,  and  three 
dioceses  in  the  Prefecture  of  the  East,  those  of 
Thrace,  Asia,  and  Pontus.  This  territory  pretty  well  an- 
swers to  the  extent  of  the  Greek  language  and  influence. 
But  the  two  dioceses  of  the  Illyrian  prefecture,  Dacia 
and  Macedonia,  were,  possibly  through  some  confusion 
arising  out  of  the  two  meanings  of  the  word  Illyricum^ 
claimed  by  the  Popes  of  Old  Eome.  But,  when  tlie 
Empires  and  Churches  parted  asunder,  Macedonia  and 
Greece  were  not  likely  to  cleave  to  the  Western 
division.  But  the  claims  of  the  Popes  over  Dacia,  in 
the  form   of  the   Bulgarian   kingdom,  led  to  many 

iti*  relation  diflicultics  in  later  times.      In  course  of  time  the 

to  the  East- 
ami  tothir  l^yzantine   patriarcliate   became    nearly   coextensive 
Slave*.       ^yj|.}j  |.]^g  Byzantine  Empire,  and  it  became  the  centre 

of  conversion  for  the  Slaves  of  the  East,  just  as  tlie 
patriarchate  of  Old  Rome  was  for  the  Teutons  of  the 

Andoch.  West.  The  patriarchate  of  Antioch^  before  its  dis- 
memberment in  favour  of  the  tiny  patriarchate  of 

jeroMdem.  Jerusalem^  took  in  the  whole  diocese  of  the  East,  and 
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the  churches  beyond  the  Umits  of  the  Empire  in  that     ^^^j^- 
direction.     The  patriarchate  of  Alexandria  answered  ^J^^^ 
to  the  diocese  of  Egypt,  with  the  churches  beyond  ^*' 
the   Empire   on  that  side,  specially  the   Abyssinian 
church,  which  has  kept  its  nationality  to  our  own 
time.     That  these  Eastern  patriarchates  have  been 
for  ages  disputed  by  claimants  belonging  to  different 
sects  of  Christianity  is  a  fact  which  concerns  both 
theology  and  history,  but  does  not  concern  geography. 
Whether  the  see  was  in  Orthodox  or  heretical — that 
is  commonly  in  national — hands,  tlie  see  and  its  dio- 
cese, the  geographical  extent  on  the  map,  remained 
the  same. 

These  then  are  the  five  great  patriarchates  which  Latemomi. 

^  ^  nal  patn- 

formed  the  most  ancient  geographical  divisions  of  the  ^^^^^^ 
Church.     In  later  times  the  name  patriarchate  has 
been  more  loosely  appUed.     As  the  Roman  bishop 
grew  into  something  more  than  the  Patriarch  of  the 
West,  the  title   of  Patriarch   was  given  to  several 
metropoUtans,  sometimes,  as  far  as  one  can  see,  with- 
out  any  particular   reason.      The  Metropolitans   of  oSdi*^*' 
Aquileia  assumed  the  title  during  a  time  of  separa-  ^®'"<^ 
tion  from  the  Eoman  see  in  the  sixth  century.     The 
distractions  caused  by  this  schism  led  in  the  end  to 
the  strange  result   of  two  almost  adjoining  towns, 
Aquileia  and  Grado,  each  having   prelates   bearing 
the  patriarchal  title.     The  patriarchate  of  Grado  was 
in  the  fifteenth  century  removed  to  Venice.    Almost 
more   anomalous    was   the   patriarchate   of   Lisbon,  Itiu?*^ 
created  in  the   eighteenth  century,  while  the  older, 
though  still  modern,  archbishopric  went  on  beside  it. 
But  nominal  patriarchates  of  this  kind  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  the  five  great  churches  to 
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CHAP,     which  the  name  was  anciently  attached.     In  the  East 


VII. 


the  name  was  never  extended  beyond  its  four  original 
Patriarch-  holders,  till  a  new  patriarchate  of  Moscow  arose  in 
M«wow.  Russia,  to  mark  the  greatest  spiritual  conquest  of  the 
Orthodox  Church.  Of  the  four  original  Eastern 
patriarchates  it  is  only  that  of  Constantinople  which 
plays  much  part  in  later  history.  The  seats  of  the 
other  three  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  in  the 
very  beginning  of  their  conquests. 

§  2.  The  Ecclesiastical  Divisions  of  Italy. 

Great  In  no  part  of  Christendom  do  the  bishoprics  lie  so 

SiTitdUan   thick  upon  the  ground  as  in  Italy,  and  especially  in 
ri«.^^       the  southern  part.     But  from  that  very  fact  it  follows 
that  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  Italy  are  of  less 
historical  importance  than  those  of  most  other  West- 
SmaUnze    em   couutrics.      In  southern    Italy   above   all,   the 
provinces,    bislioprics  wcrc  SO  uumcrous,  and  the  dioceses  there- 
fore so  small,  that  the  archiepiscopal  provinces  were 
hardly  so  large  as  the  episcopal  dioceses  in  more 
northern  lands.     So  it  is  in  the  islands ;  Sicily  con- 
Eflfect        tained  four  provinces  and  Sardinia  three.     The  pecu- 
common-     liar  characteristics  of  Italian  history  also  hindered 

wealths  '^ 

ontheposi-  ecclcsiastical  geography  from  being  of  the  same  im- 
preiates.  portancc  as  elsewhere.  Where  every  city  became  an 
independent  commonwealth,  the  bishops,  and  even 
the  metropoUtans,  sank  to  a  lower  rank  than  they 
held  in  the  lands  where  each  prelate  was  a  great 
feudal  lord. 
Relation  to        It  follows  then  that  there  are  only  a  few  of  the 

the  Boman  *' 

»«•  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  of  Italy  which  at  all 

stand  out  in  general  history.      The  growth  of  the 
Boman  see  also  more  distinctly  overshadowed  the 
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Man  bifihops  than  it  did  those  of  other  lands.     The     cuap. 
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iaAoprics  which  have  most  historical  importance  are 
HKwe  which  at  one  time  or  another  stood  out  in  ^^^ 
nVaby  or  opposition  to  Eome.     Such  was  the  great 
«e  of  MUarij  whose  province   took  in  a  crowd  of  MUan. 
Xombard  bishoprics ;   such  was  the  patriarchal  see 
of  Aqmleia^  whose  metropolitan  jurisdiction  took  in  AquUcia. 
Como  at  one  end  and  the  Istrian  Pola  at  the  other. 
The  patriarchs  of  Aquileia,  standing  as  they  did  on 
the  march   of  the  Italian,  Teutonic,  and    Slavonic 
lands,  grew,  unlike  most  of  the  Italian  prelates,  into 
powerful  temporal  princes.     Ravenna  was  the  head  lUvcnna. 
of  a  smaller  province  than  either  Milan  or  Aquileia ; 
bfut  Bavenna  too  stands  out  as  one  of  the  churches 
'^hich  kept  up  for  a  while  an  independent  position  in 
the  face  of  the  growing  power  of  Rome.     Milan  and 
fiavenna,  in  short,  never  lost  the  memory  of  their 
Imperial  days  ;  and  Aquileia  took  advantage,  first  of 
^  theological  difference,  and  secondly  of  its  temporal 
position  as  the  great  border  see. 

In  the  rest  of  Italy  the  case  is  different.     Rome  Theimme- 
liereelf  was  the  immediate  head  of  a  large  province  Roman 

.  .  .     Province. 

Stretching  from  sea  to  sea.     Within  this  the  siiburbt- 
ccrian  sees,  those  close   around   Rome,  stood  in  a 
special  and  closer  relation  to  the  patriarchal  see  itself. 
Their  holders  formed  the  order  of  Cardinal  Bishops. 
I       The  famous  cities  of  Genoa,  Bologna,  Pisa,  Florence,  Metropoii- 
and  Siena,  were  also  metropolitan  sees,  though  their  central 
ecclesiastical  dignity  is  quite  overshadowed  by  their 
dvic  greatness.     Lucca  has  been  added  to  the  same 
Hat  in  modem  times.      The  provinces  of  Pisa  and  pj»»  ^"^^ 

^  Genoa. 

Genoa  are  notable  as  having  been  extended  into  the 
island  of  Ck)rsica  after  its  recovery  from  the  Saracens. 
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CHAP.     The  history  and  extent  of  the  Italian  dioceses  is,  with 


VII. 

' — ' — '  these  few  exceptions,  a  matter  ahnost  wholly  of  local 

The  ecclesiastical  concern.   In  the  south  the  endless  archi- 

provinces,    episcopal  sccs  preserve  the  names  of  some  tamous 

la  Sicily,     citics,  as  Cupua — the  later  Capua  on  the  site  of  Casi- 

linum — Taranto,    Bari^   Otranto^  and   others.      But 

some  even  of  the  metropolitan  churches  are  fixed  in 

places  of  quite  secondary  importance,  and  the  simple 

bishoprics  are  endless. 

§  3.  The  Ecclesiastical  Divisions  of  Gaul  and 

Germany. 

By  taking  a  single  view  of  the  ecclesiastical  ar- 
rangements of  the  whole  of  the  Western  Empire  on 
this  side  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  some  instruc- 
tive lessons  may  be  learned.  Such  a  way  of  looking 
at  the  map  will  bring  out  more  strongly  the  differences 
between  bishoprics  of  earlier  and  later  foundation. 
Gaulish  And,  if  we  take  the  name  of  Gaul  in  the  old  geo- 
(iennan      graphical  scusc,  taking  in  the  German  lands  west  of 

dioceses.         c?      j.  o 

the  Ehine  which  formed  part  of  the  older  Empire,  we 
shall  find  tliat  several  ecclesiastical  provinces  may 
be  called  either  GauUsh  or  German.  With  the 
boundaries  of  the  French  kingdom  we  have  no  con- 
cern, except  so  far  as  the  boundary  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  kingdoms  of  the  Franks  did  to 
some  extent  follow  ecclesiastical  lines.  Modern  an- 
nexations of  course  have  had  no  regard  to  them. 
Proviaceof  On  first  crossing  the  Alps  from  Italy,  we  find  the 
bauL  ecclesiastical  phenomena  of  Italy  continued  in  the 
lands  nearest  to  it.  The  two  provinces  of  Tarantaise 
(answering  to  the  civil  division  of -4^^^  Pennince)  and 
JEmbrun  {Alpes  MaritimcB),  which  take  in  the  moun- 
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tain  region  between  Italy  and  Gaul,  are  of  small  size,    ^^j\p- 
thongh  of  course  in  the  actual  mountain  lands  the  ' — ' — 
Inhoprics  are  less  thick  on  the  ground.     The  Taran-  Taranuise. 
tinan  province  contained  only  three  suffragan  sees, 
Sitten,  Aosta^  and  Saint  John  of  Maurienne,  three  bi- 
dkoprics  which  now  belong  to  three  distinct  political 
|oirers.     But  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province  of 
Jftnbrun,  which  reaches  to  the  sea,  the  bishops'  sees  Embmn. 
ire  thick  on  the  ground,  just  as  they  are  in  Italy.    So 
ftey  are  in  the  small  provinces  of  Aix  {Narbonensis 
Senrnda)  and  Aries.     But,  as  soon  as  we  get  out  of  Aix  and 

^  '  .      ^  Aries. 

Provence  into  those  parts  of  Gaul  which  were  less 
llwroughly  romanized,  and  where  cities,  and  conse- 
JWDtly  bishoprics,  lay  less  close  together,  the  phae- 
HmeDa  of  the  ecclesiastical  map  begin  to  change. 
Ihe  Provencal  provinces  of  Aix  and  Aries  are  bounded 
to  the  north  and  west  by  those  of  Vienne  (which  with  vienne. 
ArieB  answers  nearly  to  the  civil  Viennensis)  and  Nar- 
ifuie  (answering  nearly  to   Narbonensis  Secunda).  Narbonne. 
Ikese  provinces  are  of  much  greater  size,  and  the 
infragan  sees  are  much  further  apart.     To  the  west 
fiei  Auchj  answering  to  the  oldest  Aquitaine  or  No-  -^"cJ>- 
^mpapulana,  and  to  the  north  of  these,  in  the  re- 
mainder of  G^aul,  the  original  provinces  are  of  still 
greater  size.    Most  of  them  answer  very  nearly  to  the 
older  civil  divisions.     Aquitania  Prima  becomes  the  J^uJg^lix 
province  of  Baurges^  Aquitania  Secunda  that  of  Bour-  ^'^^' 
iMux.     Lugdunensis  Prinia^  Secunda^   Tertia,  and  &^*"^ 
QfiartOj  answer  to  Lyons,  Rouen,  Tours,  and  Sens. 
Of  these  Lyons,  as  having  been  the  temporal  capital, 
became  the  seat  of  the  Primate  of  all  the  Gauls.     The 
province  of  Bouen  too  answers  very  nearly  to  the 
duchy  of  which  that  metropolis  became  the  capital, 

TOU  I.  N 
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^vn^'     ^^^  from  which  its  archbishop  took  his  metropolitan 
' — ^^^  title. 

These  are  the  oldest  ecclesiastical  arrangements, 
closely  following  the  civil  divisions  of  the  Empire. 
These  divisions  lived  through  the  Teutonic  conquests ; 
and,  though  here  and  there  a  see  was  translated  from 
one  city  to  another,  they  were  not  seriously  interfered 
Foundation  with  till  the  fourteenth  century.     Then  Pope  John  the 

of  the  pro-  ^  •^  \ 

TvlSSliM     Twenty-second  raised  the  see  of  Toulouse  in  the  pro- 

1822^^^^'  vince  of  Narbonne  and  that  of  Alhy  in  the  province 
of  Bourges  to  metropoUtan  rank,  thus  forming  two 
new  provinces.  He  also  founded  new  bishoprics  in 
several  towns  in  these  two  new  provinces  and  in  that 
of  Narbonne.     In  the  next  century  Sixtus  the  Fourth 

Avignon,  made  the  church  of  Avignon  metropolitan.  These 
changes  help  to  give  this  whole  district  more  of  the 
special  character  ofltaly  and  Provence  than  originally 
belonged  to  it.  Lastly,  in  the  seventeenth  century  the 
province  of  Sens  was  also  divided,  and  the  church  of 

Paris,  1622.  Paris  became  metropolitan.  Some  of  these  changes 
show  how  closely  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  followed 
the  oldest  civil  divisions,  and  how  slowly  they  were 
affected  by  changes  in  the  civil  divisions.  Wlien  Gaul 
was  first  mapped  out,  Tolosa  was  of  less  account  than 
Narbo ;  the  Parisii  and  their  city  were  of  less  account 
than  the  great  nation  of  the  Senones.  Tolosa  became 
the  royal  city  of  the  Goth  ;  but  it  did  not  rise  to  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  rank  till  ages  after  the  Gothic 
kingdom  had  passed  away.  Paris,  after  having  been 
several  times  a  momentary  seat  of  dominion,  became 
the  birthplace  of  the  modern  French  kingdom.  But 
it  had  been  the  continuous  seat  of  kings  for  more 
than  six  hundred  years  before  it  became  the  seat  of 
an  archbishop. 
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As  we  draw  nearer  to  German  ground,  the  eccle-    ^'^;\^- 


siastical  boundaries  are  found  to  have  been  somewhat  ' — ' — ' 
more  strongly  affected  by  political  changes.  The 
ecclesiastical  province  of  Besanqon  answers  to  Maxima  Be8an9'^n. 
Sequanorum ;  but  it  is  not  quite  of  the  same  extent ; 
the  boundary  of  tlie  German  and  Burgundian  king- 
doms passed  through  the  Eoman  province :  its  eastern 
part  is  therefore  found  in  a  German  diocese.  The 
province  of  Rheifns  answers  nearly,  but  not  quite,  to  Rheima, 
Belgica  Seainda  :  for  the  ecclesiastical  province  took 
in  some  territory  to  the  east  of  the  Scheld.  Here 
again  the  boundary  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  king- 
doms passed  through  the  province.  The  metropolitan 
city  lay  within  the  region  which  became  the  kingdom 
of  France,  and  it  became  the  ecclesiastical  head  of  the 
kingdom.  Yet  one  of  its  suffragan  sees,  that  of  Cam- 
bray,  was  a  city  of  the  Empii^e.  The  province  of 
Trier  took  in  no  part  of  the  Western  kingdom ;  but.  Trier,  785 
besides  tlie  old  province  of  Belgica  Prima,  it  stretched 
away  over  tlie  German  lands  even  beyond  the  Rhine. 
When  the  old  Gaulisli  bishopric  of  Colonia  Agrippina  Koin,  785. 
became  metropolitan  under  Charles  the  Great,  its 
province  took  in  nearly  all  the  old  Gaulish  province 
of  Germania  Secunda ;  but  it  too  came  to  stretch  be- 
yond the  Ehine  and  beyond  the  Weser.  These  two 
metropoUtan  sees,  Trier  and  Koln,  were  old  Gaulish 
bishoprics  of  the  frontier  land.  The  see  of  Mainz  Mainz,  747. 
has  no  certain  historical  being  before  Boniface  in  the 
eighth  century.  It  too  was  founded  on  what  was 
geographically  Gaulish  soil ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
its  vast  extent  was  strictly  German  Three  only  of 
ita  suffragans.  Worms,  Speyer,  and  Argentoratum  or 
Strassburg,  were  even  geographically  Gaulish.     No 
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province  has  had  more  fluctuating  boundaries :  the 
elevation  of  Koln  to  metropolitan  rank  cut  it  short  to 
the  west,  while  it  grew  indefinitely  to  the  north,  south, 
and  east,  as  its  boundaries  were  enlarged  by  conver- 
sion and  conquest.  To  the  east  it  was  cut  short  in 
tlie  fourteenth  century,  when  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia 
and  its  dependencies  were  formed  into  the  ecclesias- 
tical province  of  Prag.  The  famous  bishopric  of 
Bamberg^  locally  in  the  province  of  Mainz,  was  from 
the  beginning  immediately  dependent  on  the  see  of 
Rome. 

These  three  great  archbishoprics  of  the  frontier 
land,  all  of  whose  sees  were  on  the  Gaulish  side  of  the 
Rhine,  remained  distinguished  by  their  temporal  rank 
during  the  whole  life  of  the  German  kingdom.  All 
tlie  German  prelates  became  princes  ;  but  only  these 
three  were  Electors.  These  ecclesiastical  electors  were 
also  the  Arch-chancellors  of  the  three  Imperial  king- 
doms, Mainz  of  Germany,  Koln  of  Italy,  Trier  of  Gaul. 
But,  as  the  Frankish  or  German  kingdom  spread  to  the 
north-east,  new  ecclesiastical  provinces  were  formed. 
The  bishopric  of  Salzburg  became  metropoUtan  under 
Charles  the  Great,  with  a  province  stretching  away 
to  the  east  towards  his  conquests  from  the  Avars. 
The  bishopric  of  Bremen^  another  foundation  of 
Charles  the  Great,  was  transferred  under  his  son  to 
Hamburg^  as  a  metropohtan  see  which  was  designed 
to  be  a  missionary  centre  for  the  Scandinavian  nations. 
After  some  fluctuations,  the  see  was  finally  settled  at 
Bremen,  as  the  metropolis  of  a  province,  which  had 
now  become  in  no  way  Scandinavian,  but  partly  Old- 
Saxon,  partly  Wendish.  Lastly,  Otto  the  Great 
founded  the  metropolitan  see  of  Magdeburg  on  tlie 
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Slavonic  march.  Thus  the  German  kingdom  formed  ^^j\^- 
six  ecclesiastical  provinces,  all  of  vast  extent  as  com-  * — ' 
pared  with  those  of  Southern  Europe,  and  with  their 
suffragan  sees  few  and  far  apart.  The  difference  is 
here  clearly  marked  between  the  earlier  sees  which 
arose  from  the  very  beginning  in  the  Roman  cities, 
and  the  sees  of  later  foundation  which  were  gradually 
founded,  as  new  lands  were  brought  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Empire  and  the  Church.  Still  the  old 
tradition  went  on  so  far  that  each  bishop  had  his  see 
in  a  city,  and  took  his  name  from  that  city.  Though 
the  German  dioceses  were  of  large  extent,  yet  none  of 
the  German  bishoprics  were  in  strictness  territorial. 

As  regards  more  modern  changes,  the  number  of 
dioceses  in  France  was  greatly  lessened  by  the  con- 
cordat under  the  first  Buonaparte.  But  the  main 
ecclesiastical  landmarks  were  to  a  great  extent  re- 
spected. Thus  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  keeps  the 
old  extent  of  his  province  and  his  title  of  Primate  of 
Normandy^  but,  of  the  seven  Norman  dioceses,  Lisieux 
has  been  joined  to  Bayeux  and  Avranches  to  Cou- 
iancesj  while  the  boundaries  of  Roueii  and  Evreiuc 
have  been  changed  to  adapt  them  to  the  modern  de- 
partments. So,  more  lately,  the  great  diocese  of  Le 
Mans  has  been  divided  into  the  two  dioceses  of  Le 
Mans  and  Laval^  answering  to  the  modern  depart- 
ments of  Sarthe  and  Mayenne.  These  are  types  of 
the  kind  of  changes  which  have  been  made  in  other 
parts.  The  Archbishop  of  Lyons  meanwhile  keeps 
his  title  of  Primate  of  all  the  Gauls,  but  both  he  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Rheims  now  yield  precedence  to 
the  modern  metropoHtan  of  Paris. 

In  no  part  of  Christendom  have  the  ecclesiastical 
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CHAP,     divisions  been  more  completely  upset  in  modern  times 
^;^    '    ^  than  they  have  been  in  Germany.     The  country  has 

Modern  eo-  •'  . 

ciesiasticai   been  mapped  out  afresh  to  suit  the  boundaries  of 

divisions  of  ^  ^ 

andFran  patchcd-up  modcm  kingdoms.  Mainz  and  Trier  are 
no  Ipnger  metropolitan  sees,  while  the  modern  map 
shows  such  novelties  as  an  Archbishop  of  Munchen 
and  an  Archbishop  of  Freiburg.  Long  before,  under 
Philip  the  Second  of  Spain,  those  parts  of  the  Ger- 
SwoiKi  hT  ^^^  kingdom  which  had  become  practically  detached 
lan^.***^"  under  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  underwent  a  complete 
change  in  their  ecclesiastical  divisions.  Cambray  and 
Mechlin  in  the  province  of  Eheims,  and  Utrecht  in  the 

Cambray,  ^ 

Mechlin,  provincc  of  Koln,  became  metropolitan  sees.  Later 
pohtical  changes  have  made  these  three  cities  members 
of  three  distinct  political  powers. 

§  4.  The  Ecclesiastical  Divisions  of  Spain. 
The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Spanish  peninsula 

Peculiari- 
ties of         presents  pha^nomena  of  a  different  kind  from  those  of 

Spanish  ec- 

ciesiasiicai   Italv,  Gaul,  or  Germany.     In  Italy   and   Gaul   the 

geography.  . 

ecclesiastical  divisions  go  on  uninterruptedly  from  the 
earliest  days  of  Christianity.  Western  Germany  must 
count  for  these  purposes  as  part  of  Gaul.  In  eastern 
Germany  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  were  formed  in 
later  times,  as  Christianity  was  spread  over  the  country. 
In  Spain  the  country  must  have  been  mapped  out  for 

Olddivi-  ^  ,        ^  "^  ^  ^^ 

aionsiost,     ecclcsiastical  purposes  quite  as  early  as  Gaul.     But 

una  mapped  jt       i  x  j 

afte^uJ!^^  the  Mahometan  conquest  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
tSrskr^  country,  followed  by  the  Christian  reconquest,  caused 
the  old  ecclesiastical  lines  to  be  wiped  out,  and  new 
divisions  had  to  be  traced  out  afresh  as  the  land  was 
gradually  won  back.     The  ecclesiastical  divisions  of 
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Spain  in  the  time  of  the  Gothic  kingdom  simply  re-     ^^.^^- 
produce  the  civil  divisions  of  the  period,  as  those  civil  ^^^  .^ 
divisions  are  only  a  slight  modification  of  the  Eoman  f^„^^" ,_ 
provinces.     Lusitania  and  Bcetica  survived,  with   a  {JlJthl***' 
slight  change  of  frontier,  both  as  civil  and  as  eccle- 
siastical divisions.     Tarraconensis  was  for  both  pur- 
poses divided  into  three,  Tarraconensis^  Carthagenensis^ 
and  Gallcecia.     As  the  land  was  won  back,  and  as  new 
ecclesiastical  provinces  were  formed,  the  number  was 
greatly  increased,  and  some  of  them  found  their  way 
to  new  sites.     Thus  the  Tarraconensian  province  was 
again  divided  into  three,  those  of  Tarragona^  Zara-  Tarragona, 

Zaragoza, 

goza^  and  Valencia,  answering  nearly  to  the  kingdom  Valencia. 
of  Aragon.  New  Carthage  lost  its  metropoUtan  rank 
in  favour  of  the  great  metropolis  of  Toledo,  which  Toledo, 
numbered  Cordova  and  Fai^rf(?/zrf  among  its  suffragans. 
Leaving  out  some  anomalous  districts,  the  rest  of  the 
peninsula  formed  the  provinces  of  Saint  James  of 
ComposteUa,  Burgos,  Seville,  Granada,  with  Braqa,  Compoe- 

,  tella,  Bur- 

Evora,  and  the  later  metropoUs  of  Lisbon,  the  last  «<»,  Sevuie, 

and 

three  answering  to  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.     And  Granada, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Pyrenees  did  not  form  luSmL 
an  eternal  boundary  in  ecclesiastical,  any  more  than  in 
civil,  geograpliy.  As  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  stretched 
on  both  sides  of  the  mountains,  so  did  the  diocese  of 
Pampeluna  ;  and  to  the  west  of  it  the  Gaulish  diocese  Diocwes  of 

Pampeluna 

of  Bayonne  took  in  ground  which  is  now  Spanish,  and  Bay- 
All  these  are  survivals  of  a  time  when,  to  use  the 
phrase  of  a  later  day,  there  were  no  Pyrenees,  or  when 
at  least  the  same  rulers,  first  Gothic  and  then  Saracen, 
reigned  on  both  sides  of  them. 
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VII. 

""■ — I ' 

§  5.  The  Ecclesiastical  Divisions  of  the  British  Islands, 

rhe  BritiBh  The  historical  phaBnomena  of  the  British  islandf 
have  points  in  common  with  more  than  one  of  the 
continental  countries.  In  a  very  rough  and  general 
view  of  things,  Britain  has  some  analogies  with  SpaiiL 
It  is  not  altogether  without  reason  that  in  some 
legendary  stories  the  names  of  Saxons  and  Saraceiu 
get  confounded.  In  both  cases  a  land  which  had 
been  Christian  was  overrun  by  conquerors  of  another 
creed ;  in  both  a  Christian  people  held  their  ground 
in  a  part  of  the  country ;  in  both  the  whole  land 
was  won  back  to  Christianity,  though  by  different  and 

rhe  Celtic  even  opposite  processes  in  the  two  cases.  But  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Celtic  churches  in 
Britain  and  Ireland  had  anything  hke  the  same  com- 
plete ecclesiastical  organization  as  the  Spanish  churches 
under  the  Goths.  The  Celtic  episcopate  was  of  an 
irregular  and  anomalous  kind,  and,  in  its  most  intelli- 
gible shape,  it  was,  as  was  natural  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  not  a  city  episcopate,  hardly  a 

rribai  territorial  episcopate,  but  one  strictly  tribal.  This  is 
nearly  the  only  fact  in  the  history  of  the  early  Celtic 
churches  which  is  of  any  importance  for  our  purpose. 
It  might  be  too  much  to  say  that  traces  of  this  pecu- 
liarity were  handed  on  from  the  Celtic  to  the  English 
Church.  The  little  likeness  that  there  is  between  them 
is  rather  due  to  the  fact  that  in  Northern  Europe 
generally,  whether  Celtic  or  Teutonic,  a  strictly  city 
episcopate  like  that  of  Italy  and  Gaul  was  something 
which  in  the  nature  of  things  could  not  be. 

In  truth  the  antiquities  of  the  Celtic  churches  may 
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fairly  be  left  to  be  matter  of  local  or  of  special  eccle-     chap. 
siastical  inquiry.     Their  effect  on  history  is  slight ;    — ^—^ 
their  effect  on  historical  geography  is  still  shghter. 
For  our  purpose  the  ecclesiastical  geography  of  Britain 
may  be  looked  on  as  beginning  with  the  mission  of 
Augustine.     The  English   Church   was  formed,  and 
the  Welsh,  Scottish,  and  Irish  Churches  were  recon- 
structed, partly  under  its  authority,  altogether  after 
its  model.     In  the  original  scheme  of  Gregory  the  schinneot 
Great,  Britain  was    to  be   divided   into  two  eccle-  th'^St. 
siastical  provinces  nearly  equal  in  extent,  the  two  two  equal 
metropoUtan  chairs  being  placed  in  the  two  great-  inBrhjdn. 
est  Roman  cities  of  the   island,  London  and  York. 
The  Celtic  churches  were  to  be  brought  under  the 
same  ecclesiastical  obedience  as  the  heathen  English. 
As  Wales  was  to  form  part  of  the  lot  of  the  southern 
metropoUtan,  so  Scotland  was  to  form  part  of  the  lot 
of  the  northern.     This  scheme  was  never  fully  carried 
out.     The  circumstances  of  the  conversion  caused  the 
southern  metropolis  to  be  fixed  at  Canterbury  instead 
of  London,  and  the  contemplated  geographical  parti- 
tion of  all  Britain  proved  a  failure.     Wales  was  in- 
deed brought  into  full  submission  to  Canterbury ;  but 
Scotland  was  never  brought  into  the  same  full  sub- 
mission to  York.     The  allegiance  of  the  Scottish  sees  Relation  of 
to  their  Northumbrian  metropolis  was  at  aU  times  Bwhopsto 

V    rlr 

very  precarious,  and  it  was  in  the  end  formally 
thrown  off  altogether.  Of  this  came  the  singular 
disproportion  in  the  territorial  extent  of  the  two 
English  ecclesiastical  provinces.  Canterbury,  since  Suflrm- 
the  English  Church  was  thoroughly  organized,  has  Canterbmy 
had  a  number  of  suffragans  which  would  be  unusual 
anywhere  on  the  continent,  while  York  has  always 
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had  comparatively  few,  and  for  a  considerable  tixnm^ 
had  practically  one  only. 

The  actual  provinces  and   dioceses   of  Englanf:^ 
were  gradually  formed,  as  the  various  English  king — 
doms  embraced  Christianity.     As  a  rule,  each  king — ■ 
dom  or  independent  principality  became  a  diocese.    • 
And,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  sees  fixed  in  cities 
which  kept  on  something  of  old  Boman  memories, 
the  bishops  were  more  commonly  called   from  the 
people  who  formed  their  flock,  than  from  the  cities 
which  in  some  cases  contained  their  chairs.     For  in 
many  cases  the  bishop-settle,  as  our  forefathers  called 
it,  was  not  placed  in  a  city  at  all,  but  in  some  rural 
or  even  solitary  spot.     It  was  not  till  the  time   of 
tlie  Norman  Conquest  that  a  movement  began  which 
systematically  placed   the   ecclesiastical  sees  in   the 
chief  towns  ;  from  that  time  the  civic  title  altogether 
displaces  the  territorial. 

As  Kent  was  the  fii'st  part  of  Teutonic  Britain  to 
accept  Christiaiuty,  the  metropolitan  see  of  the  south 
was  fixed  at  the  East-Kentish  capital  of  Canterbury.  It 
was  tlius  fixed  in  a  city  which  has  at  no  time  held 
that  temporal  preeminence  which  has  in  different 
ages  belonged  to  York,  Winchester,  and  London. 
After  Canterbury  the  earhest  formed  sees  were  Ro- 
chester for  the  under-kingdom  of  West-Kent,  and 
London  for  the  East-Saxons.  The  independent  con- 
version of  the  West-Saxons  led  to  the  foundation  of 
the  great  diocese  whose  see  was  first  at  Dorchester  on 
the  Thames  and  then  at  Winchester,  and  from  which 
the  sees  of  Sherborne,  Wells,  and  Bamsbwy  were 
gradually  parted  off.  The  East-Angles  formed  a 
diocese  with  its  see  at  Elmham;  the  Middle- Angles 
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settled  down,  after  some  shiftings,  into  the  vast  dio-  ^^fi^- 

0698  stretching  from   the   Thames  to   the   Humber,  ' — * — ' 
with  its  see,  Uke  that  of  the  older  West-Saxon  dio- 


j,  at  Dorchester.  The  West-Mercian  lands  formed  JJ^lId^ 
the  dioceses  of  the  Hwiccas  at  Worcester^  of  the  Worcester. 
Ibgesffitas  at    Hereford^   and  the   great  diocese   of  Hereford. 

■ 

Uehfield,  stretching  northward  to  the  Kibble.  The  Lichfield. 
Scmth-Saxons,  whose  bishopric  kept  its  tribal  name 
down  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  had  their  see  at  Selsey. 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall  formed  two  dioceses,  with 
tiieir  sees  at  Crediton  and  Bodmin.  Considerable 
dianges  were  made  in  the  times  immediately  before 
and  immediately  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  The 
bishoprics  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  w^ere  united 
in  the  single  diocese  of  Exeter.  Those  of  Sherborne  lolo.  '* 
ind  Eamsbury  formed  the  new  diocese  of  Salisbury,  fjjg^"*^' 
By  an  opposite  process,  the  huge  diocese  of  Lincoln 
▼as  dismembered  by  the  foundation  of  an  episcopal 
see  at  Ely.  The  sees  of  some  other  dioceses  were  ^^y*^^^- 
also  changed,  commonly  according  to  the  conti- 
nental practice  of  placing  the  bishop's  chair  in  the 
chief  city  of  the  diocese.  Then  the  see  of  the  bishop- 
ric of  Somerset  was  removed  to  Bath^  that  of  Dor- 
chester to  Lincoln,  that  of  Lichfield,  first  to  Chester  and 
then  to  Coventry,  that  of  East-Angles  first  to  Thetford 
and  then  to  Norwich.  The  Conquest  too  brought  about 
the  more  complete  submission  of  the  four  Welsh  sees,  ^^®^^ 
SfliTrf  David's,  Llandaf,  Bangor,  and  Saint  Asaph,  to 
the  metropolis  of  Canterbury.  Thus  the  province  of 
Canterbury  with  its  suflragan  sees  was  gradually 
organized  in  the  form  which  it  kept  from  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  First  to  that  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

Meanwhile  in  the  northern  province  things  never  yot 
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VII. 


some   changes,   took  the  position  of  a  metropolitan 
or  Durham,  gee,  with  One  suffragan,  first  at  Lindisfam  and  then 
CajrUric,      at   Durham,  and  afterwards   with  another  at  CarU 
isU,     As  the  Scottish  dioceses  broke  off  fi'om  York, 
they  first   acknowledged    a   kind  of  precedence  in 
the  Bishop  of  tiaint  Andrews ;  but  it  was  not  till  a 
far  later  time  that  Scotland  was  divided  into   two 
Andrews.     TCgulax  ccclcsiastical   provinces   with  their   sees  at 
GiMgow.     Saint  Andrews  and  Glasgow,     Several  of  the  Scottish 
^^^'         dioceses   always   kept  their  territorial    titles;   their 
sees  were  mostly  fixed  in  smaU  places ;  of  the  chief 
seats  of  Scottish   royalty,  Dunfermline  and   Stirling 
1684.  "^  '  never  attained  episcopal  rank  at  all,  and  Edinburgh 
only  attained  it  in  quite  modern  times.     The  endless 
and   fluctuating   bishoprics   of  Ireland   were  in  the 
twelfth  century  gathered  into  the  four  provinces  of 
iris/pro-     Armagh^  Dublin^  Cashed  and  Tuam^  answering  to  the 
voices.        temporal   divisions  of  Ulster^  Leinster^  Munster^  and 
Connaught.     It  is  to  be  noticed  that,  in  marked  con- 
tradiction to  continental  practice,  the  chief  see  in  all 
the  three  British  kingdoms  has  been  placed  in  a  city 
which  has  never  held  the  first  temporal  rank.     Can- 
terbury,  Saint  Andrews,  Armagh,  were   never   the 
temporal  heads  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
York,   Dublin,   Glasgow,   though  metropolitan  sees, 
were  of  secondary  rank,  and  London  and  Winchester 
were  ordinary  bishoprics. 

§  6.  The  Ecclesiastical  Divisions  of  Northern  and 

Eastern  Europe. 

^^don         ^  ^^^  other  parts  of  Europe  which  formed  part 
verted**""  of  the  communion  of  the  Latin  Church,  the  ecclesi- 

landfl. 
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astical  divisions  mark  the  steps  by  which  Christianity     ^ynf* 
was  spread  either  by  conversion  or  conquest.     They  '"^    '     ' 
continued  the  process  of  which  the  ecclesiastical  or- 
ginization   of  Eastern  Germany  was  the  beginning. 
is  a  rule,  they  strictly  follow  the  political  divisions 
rfthe  age  in  which   they  were  founded.      As  the  J^a^a^* 
Church  m  the  Scandmavian  kingdoms  became  more  ^"^"^^ 
settled,  its  bishoprics  parted  off  from  their  allegiance 
to  Hamburg  or  Bremen,  and  each  of  the  three  king- 
doms formed  an  ecclesiastical  province,  whose  boun- 
diries  exactly  answered  to  the  earlier  boundaries  of  Land, 
the  kingdom.     Denmark  had  its  metropolitan  see  at 
bmdy  in  that  part  of  the  Danish  kingdom  which  geo- 
gr^hically  forms   part  of  the  greater  Scandinavian 
poiinsula,  and  which  is  now  Swedish  territory.     Its 
boundary  to  the  south  was  the  Eider,  the  old  frontier 
<tf  Denmark   and   the  Empire.     The   suffragan  sees 
rf  this  province,  among  which  the  specially  royal 
bishopric  of  Roeakild  is  the  most  famous,  naturally 
lie  thicker  on  the  ground  than  they  do  in  the  wilder 
regions  of  the  two  more  northern  kingdoms.     But 
the  Baltic  conquests  of  Denmark  also  placed  part  of 
the  isle  of  RUgen  in  the  province  of  Lund  and  the 
diocese  of  Eoeskild,  and  also  gave  the  Danish  metro- 
politan a  far  more  distant  suffragan  in  the  Bishop  of 
Becd  on  the  Finnish  gulf.     The  metropolitan  see  of 
Sweden  was  placed  at  Upsala,  and  the  province  was  Upsait. 
carried  by  Swedish  conquest  to  the  east  of  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  where  the  single  bishopric  of  Abo  took 
m  the  whole  of  the  Swedish  territory  in  that  region. 
In  the  like  sort,  the  Norwegian  province  of  Nidaros  Xrondhjem. 
or  Trandhjem  stretched  far  over  the  Ocean  to  the 
distant  colonies  and  dependencies  of  Norway  in  Ice- 
land, Qreenland,  and  Man. 
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'  Prussia  and  Livonia  brought  other  lands  within  the 
PoUnd,&c  pale  of  the  Latin  Church  and  her  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganization. The  original  kingdom  of  Poland  formed 
Gneziuu  the  provincc  of  Gnezna^  a  province  whose  boundaries 
were  for  some  centuries  very  fluctuating,  according 
as  Poland  or  the  Empire  was  stronger  in  the  Slavonic 
lands  on  the  Baltic.  Each  change  of  temporal  do- 
minion caused  the  ecclesiastical  frontiers  of  Gnezna 
and  Mafifdeburg  to  advance  or  fall  back.  The  Silesian 
bishopric  of  Breslau  always  kept  its  old  relation  to 
the  PoUsh  metropolis,  except  so  far  as  it  was  held  to 
be  placed  under  the  immediate  superiority  of  Rome. 
The  later  union  of  Lithuania  with  the  Polish  kingdom 
added  a  Lithuanian  and  a  Samogitian  bishopric  to  the 
original  Polish  province.  The  earlier  Pohsh  con- 
quests from  Eussia  formed  a  new  province,  the  Latin 
LeopoL  province  of  Leopol  or  Lemberg,  a  province  whose 
southern  boundaries  advanced  and  fell  back  along 
with  the  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  which  it 
formed  a  part.  The  conquests  of  the  Teutonic  knights 
in  Prussia  and  Livonia  formed  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
Riga,  vince  of  Riga^  which  was  divided  into  two  parts  by 
the  province  of  Gnezna  in  its  greater  extent. 

It  will  be  seen  that  some  of  the  ecclesiastical 
divisions  last  mentioned  belong  to  a  later  stage  of 
European  history  than  that  which  we  have  reached 
in  our  general  narrative.  But  it  seemed  better  to 
continue  the  survey  over  the  whole  of  the  Latin 
Church  in  Europe,  as  the  later  foundations  are  a 
mere  carrying  out  of  the  same  process  which  began 
in  the  earlier.     The  ecclesiastical  divisions  represent 
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the  political  divisions  of  the  time,  whether  those  C"ap. 
political  divisions  were  Eoman  provinces  or  inde-  ' — ' — ' 
pendent  Teutonic  or  Slavonic  kingdoms.  But  the 
eccleriastical  divisions,  when  once  fixed,  were  more 
ItttiDg  than  the  temporal  divisions,  and  many  dis- 
putes have  arisen  out  of  political  changes  which 
tnnsferred  one  part  of  a  province  or  diocese  from 
one  political  allegiance  to  another.  Since  the  split- 
thg-up  of  the  Western  Church,  the  old  ecclesiastical 
ffganization  has  altogether  vanished  from  some  coun- 
|.  tries,  and  it  has  been  greatly  modified  in  others,  in 
Qennany  most  of  all. 

It  seems  hardly  needful  for  the  understanding  of 
Enopean  history  to  carry  our  ecclesiastical  survey 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Latin  Church.     One  of  the 
Polish  provinces,  that  of  Leopol,  has  carried  us  to  the 
borderland  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches, 
indjif  we  pass  southwards  into  the  Magyar  and  South- 
Sivonic  lands,  we  find  ourselves  still  more  distinctly 
«ian  ecclesiastical  march.  The  Kingdom  of  Hungary  Hungary, 
femed  two  Latin  provinces,  those  of  Strigonium  or  strigo- 
fen,and  of  Kohcza  ;  the  latter  had  a  very  fluctuating  Koiocza. 
boundary  to  the  south.     The  Dalmatian  coast,  the 
borderland  of  all  powers  and  of  all  rehgions,  formed 
'bree  Latin  provinces.     Jadera  or  Zara^  on  her  pen-  Daimatiiu 
^a,  was  the  head  of  a  small  province  chiefly  made 
^of  islands.     Another  metropohtan  had  his  throne 
Jft  the  very  mausoleum  of  Diocletian,  and  the  province 
^  Spalato  stretched  some  way  inland  over  the  lands  Spaiato. 
^bichhave  so  often  changed  masters.     To  the  south, 
^  see  of  Ragusa^  the   furthest   outpost   of  Latin  Ragusa. 
^stendom  properly  so  called,  had,  besides  its  own 
^^^and  islands,  an  indefinite  frontier  inland.    This 
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— ' — '  trace  our  ecclesiastical  map.  It  is  the  furthest  point 
at  which  Latin  Christianity  can  be  said  to  be  in  any 
sense  at  home.  The  ecclesiastical  organization  of  the 
crusading  and  Venetian  conquests  further  to  the  south 
and  east  has  but  little  bearing  on  historical  geo- 
graphy. But,  within  the  bounds  of  Latin  Christen- 
dom, the  ecclesiastical  divisions  both  of  the  provinces 
and  dioceses  within  the  older  Empire  and  what  we 
may  call  the  missionary  provinces  beyond  it,  are  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  they  should  always  be 
kept  in  mind  alongside  of  the  political  geography. 
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THE  IMPERIAL  KINGDOMS. 


Tib  division  of  887  parted  off  from  the  general  mass    chap. 
w  the  Prankish  dominions  a  distinct  Kingdom  of  the  ' — :r^-' 

^  •'  The  Kinjc- 

B(ut-Franks^  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Frankish  ^^^^f^^^ 
Kngdoms,  which,  as  being  distinguished  from  its  fel-  ff^^^ 
lows  as  the  Regnum  Teutonicum,  may  be  best  spoken  '~'*^* 
of  as  a  Kingdom  of  Germany.     But  the  lasting  ac- 
quisition of  the  Italian  and  Imperial  crowns  by  the 
ficrman  kings,  and  their  later  acquisition  of  the  king-  Mermngof 
doffl  of  Burgundy,  gradually  tended  to  obscure  the  dom  in  the 

•  .     .  Empire. 

notion  of  a  distinct  German  kingdom.     The  idea  of 
tk  Kingdom  was  merged  in  the  idea  of  the  Empire  of 
^h  it  formed  a  part.     Later  events  too  tended  in 
tbe  same  direction.     The  ItaUan  kingdom  gradually  The  Empe- 
Hl  off  from  any  practical  allegiance  to  its  nominal  itJay^^d 
king  the  Emperor.     So  did  the  greater  part  of  the  but  keep* ' 
Borgundian    kingdom.       In    Germany    meanwhile, 
^ugh  the  powers  of  the  German  kings  who  were 
Ao  Emperors  were  constantly  lessening,  their  autho- 
^  was  never  whoUy  thrown  off  till  the  present 
^tury.     The  Emperors  in  short  lost  their  kingdoms 
^  Italy  and  Burgundy,  and  kept  their  kingdom  of 
^'^nnany.     In  the  fifteenth  century  the  coronation  of 
"^Emperor  at  Eome  had  become  a  mere  ceremony, 
^^•'^g  with  it  no  real  authority  in  Italy.     In  the 

^OUL  o 
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CHAP,  sixteenth  century  the  ceremony  itself  went  out  of  use. 
^^ — * — '  The  Burgundian  coronation  at  Aries  became  irregular 
Charles  the  at  a  vciy  early  time,  and  it  is  last  heard  of  in  the 

Fourth 

crowned  at  fourteenth  century.     But  the  election  of  the  Grerman 

ArieB,1865. 

kings  at  Frankfurt,  their  coronation,  in  earlier  times 
at  Aachen,  afterwards  at  Frankfurt,  went  on  regularly 
J792,         till  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.     So, 
while  the  national  assemblies  of  Italy  and  Burgundy 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  regularly  held  at 
Endurance  all,  whUc  they  wcut  altogether  out  of  use  at  an  early 
man  Diet    time,  the  national  assembly  of  Germany,  in  one  shape 
or  another,  never  ceased  as  long  as  there  was  any 
one  calling  himself  Emperor  or  German  King.     The 
tendency  in  all  three  kingdoms  was  to  split  up  into 
separate  principalities  and  commonwealths.     But  in 
Germany  the  principalities  and  commonwealths  always 
kept  up  some  show  of  connexion  with  one  another, 
some   show   of  allegiance   to   their  Imperial  head. 
Compari-     In  Italy  and  Burgundy  they  parted  off  altogether, 
many,  *'    Somc  bccame   absolutely   independent;    some  were 
Bur'gundy.  incorporated  with  other  kingdoms  or  became  their 
distant  dependencies ;  some  were  even  held  by  the 
Emperors  themselves  in  some  other   character,  and 
not  by  virtue  either  of  their  Empire  or  of  their  local 
TheKmpire  kiugsliip.     Thus,  as  the  Empire  became  more  and 
whh'***       more  nearly  coextensive  with  the  German  Kingdom, 
ermanj.     ^^^  distiuctiou  bctwcen  the  two  was  gradually  for- 
gotten.  The  small  parts  of  the  other  kingdoms  which 
kept  any  trace  of  their  Imperial  allegiance  came  to 
be  looked  on  as  parts  of  Germany.     In  short,  the 
Western  Empire   became  a   German   kingdom  ;    or 
The  Em-     rather  it  became  a  German  Confederation  with   a 
S»m«  a      royal  head,  a  confederation  which  stUl  kept  up  the 
jjoD.  forms  and  titles  of  the  Empire.    As  no  German  king 
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received   an  Imperial  coronation  after  Charles   the     chap. 


viri. 


Fifth,  it  might  in  strictness  be  said  that  the  Empire 

1530* 

came  to  an  end  at  his  abdication.  And  in  truth  from  ism. 
that  date  the  Emj)ire  practically  became  a  purely 
German  power.  But,  as  the  Imperial  forms  and  titles 
still  went  on,  the  Western  Empire  must  be  looked  on 
as  surviving,  in  the  form  of  a  German  kingdom  or 
confederation,  down  to  its  final  fall. 

The  Kingdom  of  Germany  then  may  be  looked  on  Th«  <^:- 
as  representing  the  Western  Empire,  as  being  what  "JI^^IJ^I^^*^ 
was  left  of  tlie  Western  Empire  after  the  other  parts  k™p»'«- 
of  it  had  fallen  away.      But  the  German  kingdom 
itself  underwent,  though  in  a  smaller  degree,  the  same 
fate  as  the  other  two  Lnperial  kingdoms.     While  all  Separation 
Italy  and  all  Burgundy,  with  some  very  trifling  ex-  y^«  King- 
captions,  fell  away  from  the  Empire,  the  mass  of 
Germany  remained  Imperial.      Still  large   parts   of 
Germany   were   lost   to   the    Empire   no   less   than 
Italy  and  Burgundy.     A  considerable  territory  on 
the  western  frontier  of  Germany  gradually  fell  away. 
Part  of  this  territory  has  grown  into  independent 
states ;  part  has  been  incorporated  with  the  French 
kingdom.     The  Swiss  Confederation  has  grown  up 
on  lands  partly  German,  partly  Burgundian,  partly 
Italian,  but  of  which  the  oldest  and  greatest  part 
belonged  to  the  German  kingdom.     The  Confedera- 
tion of  the   United   Provinces,  represented    by  the 
modern  kingdom    of  the  Netherlands,  lay  wholly  ^ 
within  the  old  German  kingdom  :  so  did  the  greater 
part  of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Belgium.     In  our 
own   day   the    same    tendency    has  been   shown   in 

*  Unless  we  except  the  small  part  of  Flanders  held  by  the  Con- 
federation. 

0  2 
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CHAP,     south-eastern   as    well   as   south-western   Germany; 
' — r-^  several  members  of  the  ancient  kingdom  have  fallen 

Modem 

Austria,      away  to  form  part   of  the   new  Austro-Hungarian 

monarchy.     But  on  the  northern  and  north-eastern 

Extension    frontier  the  tendency  to  extension,  with  some  fluctua- 

to  the         tions,  has  gone  on  from  the  beginning  of  the  kingdom 

north-east.  , 

to  our  own  day.     This  tendency  to  lose  territory  to 

the  west  and  south,  and  to  gain   territory   to   the 

east  and  north,  had  the  effect  of  gradually  cutting 

Geographi-  off  the  Wcstcm  Empire,  as  represented  by  tlie  Ger- 

cal  contrast  , 

of  the         man  kingdom,  from  any  close  geographical  connexion 
later  Em-    with  the  earlier  Empire  of  which  it  was  the  his- 

pire.  ^ 

torical  continuation.  The  Holy  Eoman  Empire,  at 
the  time  of  its  final  fall,  contained  but  httle  territory 
wliich  had  formed  part  of  the  Empire  of  Trajan.  It 
contained  nothing  which  had  formed  part  of  the 
Empire  of  Justinian,  save  some  small  scraps  of  terri- 
tory in  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  old  Italian 
kingdom. 

§  1.  The  Kingdom  of  Germany, 

Change  in  lu  tracing  out,  for  our  present  purpose,  the  geo- 

graphy and  graphical  revolutions  of  Germany,  it  will  be  enough 
tnreofGer-  to  look  at  them,  as  far  as  may  be,  mainly  in  their 

many.  '  J  ^  J 

European  aspect.  Owing  to  the  gradual  way  in  which 
the  various  members  of  the  Empire  grew  into  prac- 
tical sovereignty — owing  to  the  constant  division  of 
principalities  among  many  members  of  the  same 
family — no  country  has  undergone  so  many  internal 
geographical  changes  as  Germany  has.  In  few  coun- 
tries also  has  the  nomenclature  shifted  in  a  more 
singular  way.  To  take  two  obvious  examples,  the 
andmodern  ^^^^^^^^  kingdom  of  Saxoiiy  has  nothing  but  its  name 
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in   common   with   the   Saxony  which   was   brought     chap. 
under  Frankish  dominion  by  Charles  the  Great.    The    — • — ' 
modern  kingdom  of  Bavaria  has  a  large  territory  Bavaria, 
in  common   with  the  ancient  Bavaria ;   but  it  has 
gained  so  much  at  one  end  and  lost  so  much  at  the 
other  that  the  two  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  any  prac- 
tical sense  the  same  country.     The  name  of  AuMria  uawiofthe 
lias  shifted  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  old  Francia  to  Austria, 
the  German  mark  against  the  Magyar,  and  it  has 
lately  wandered  altogether  beyond  the  modern  Ger- 
man frontier.      The   name  of  Burgundy  has  borne  Bar^Tindy. 
endless  meanings,  both  within  the  Empire  and  beyond 
it.     Lastly,  the  ruUng  state  of  modern  Germany,  a 
state  stretching  across  the  whole  land  from  east  to 
west,  strangely  bears  the  name  of  the  conquered  and 
extinct  Prussian  race.     Many  of  these  changes  affect  Prussia. 
the  history  of  Europe  as  well  as  the  history  of  Ger- 
many ;  but  many  of  the  endless  changes  among  the 
smaller  members  of  the  Empire  are  matters  of  purely 
local  interest,  which   belong  to  tlie  historical  geo- 
graphy of  Germany  only,  and  which  claim  no  place 
in  the  historical  geography  of  Europe.     I  shall  en- 
deavour tlierefore  in  the  present  section,  first  to  trace 
carefully  the  shiftings  of  the  German  frontier  as  re- 
gards other  powers,  and  then  to  bring  out  such,  and 
such  only,  of  the  internal  changes  as  have  a  bearing 
on  the  general  history  of  Europe. 

The  extent  of  the  German  kin<Tdom  as  it  stood  Y(^^^^^^ 

^  the  King- 

after  the  division  of  887  has  been  roughly  traced  ^**"^ 

already.     It  will  now  be  well  to  go  over  its  frontiers 

somewhat  more  minutely,  as  they  stood  at  the  time 

of  final  separation  between  the  Empire  and  the  West- 
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CHAP.     Frankish  kincrdom,  the  time  of  final  union  between  the 

VIII.  e  ' 

Empire  and  the  East-Frankish  kingdom.     This  marks 


Boundaries 

under  the     the  great  Si^e  of  the  Saxon  Ottos.     The  frontier  to- 

Ottofl,  986-  ^  ^ 

1002.         wards  the  Western  kingdom  was  now  fairly  ascer- 

towardsthe  tained,  and  it  was  subject  to  dispute  only  at  a  few 

points.     It  is  hardly  needful  to  insist  again  on  the 

Lothar-       fact  that  all  Lotharingia,  in  the  sense  of  those  days, 

ingia.  ^  , 

taking  in  all  the  southern  Netherlands  except  the 

French   fief  of  Flanders,  was  now  Imperial.      It  is 

Encroach-    alonff  this  Uue  that  the  German  border  has  in  later 

nients  of  *-" 

France.  timcs  most  largely  fallen  back.  The  advance  of 
France  has  touched  Burgundy  more  than  Germany  ; 
but  it  has,  first  swallowed  up,  and  afterwards  partly 
restored,  a  considerable  part  of  the  German  kingdom. 

The  Xe-      The  Netherlands  had  been  practically  cut  off  from 

therlands.  ^,  *^ 

Germany  before  the  annexations  of  France  in  that 
quarter  began ;  they  will  therefore  be  better  spoken 
of  in  another  section.  The  other  points  at  which  the 
frontier  has  fluctuated  on  a  great  scale  have  been 
Lorraine     t\\Q  bordcrlaud  of  Lorraine  —  as  distinguished  from 

and  Elsaaa.  ... 

the  Lower  Lothanngia  which  has  more  to  do  with 

the   history  of  the   Netherlands — and  the   Swabian 

Fhictua-      land  of  Ehass,     The  Duchy  of  Bar.  the  borderland 

tiousofBar.  -^ 

of  the  borderland,  fluctuated  more  than  once.     After 
1473  its  union  with  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine,  it  followed  the 

The  Three    foi'tuues  of  that  statc.     Li  the  next  century  came  the 

Bi^ho  pries,  , 

1552.  annexation  of  the  three  Lotharingian  bishoprics  of 

Metz^  TouU  and  Verdun^  which  gave  France  three 
outlying  possessions  within  the  geographical  borders 

1.083  of       of  the  Lotharingian  duchy.     In  the  next  century,  as 

Austrian  o  ^ 

KisasH,        the  result  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  France  obtained 

lo4o.  ^ 

by  the  Peace  of  Westfalia  the  formal  cession  of  these 
conquests,  and  also  the  great  advance  of  her  frontier 
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by  the  dismemberment  of  Elsass.     The  cession  now     chap. 

.  VIII. 

nade  did  not  take  in  the  whole  of  Elsass,  but  only  ^ — ^ — - 
the  possessions  and  rights  of  the  House  of  Austria  in 
duit  country.  This  cession  still  left  both  Strassburg 
ind  various  smaller  towns  and  districts  to  the  Empire ; 
bat  it  naturally  opened  the  way  to  further  French 
idvanees  in  a  land  where  the  frontier  was  so  compli- 
cited  and  where  difficulties  were  so  easily  raised  as  to 
treaty-rights.  A  series  of  annexations,  revmons  as  Gradiiai 
tkeywere  called,  gradually  united  nearly  all  Elsass  ofEiwws, 

Ti  o  T  1  11  1679-1789. 

to  France.     Strassburg^  as  all  the  world  knows,  was  seizure  of 
iozed  by  Lewis  the   Fourteenth   in  time  of  peace,  lesif  T*^* 
Daring  the  wars  with  the  same  prince,  the  duchy  of  Seizure  tf 
Lorraine  was  seized  and  restored.     In  the  next  cen-  i678-i697. 
tory  it  was  separated  from  the  Empire  to  become  the  it«  final 
Kfe-possession  of  the  Polish  king  Stanislaus,  and  on  i76g. 
kis  death  it  was  finally  added  to  France  just  before  a 
far  greater  series  of  French  annexations  began.     The  Loss  of  the 
wire  of  the   French   Revolution,  confirmed  by  the  the  Rhine, 
Peace  of  Luniville^  tore  away  from  Germany  and  the 
finpire  all  that  lay  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.    In 
other  words,  the  Western  Francia^  the  duchy  of  the 
Iwds  of  Paris,  advanced  itself  to  the  utmost  limits  of 
the  Gaul  of  Caesar.     This  was  the  last  annexation  of 
France  at  the  expense  of  the  old  German  kingdom. 
It  was  indeed  the  main  cause  of  the  formal  dissolu-  DiasoiHtion 

of  the 

tionof  the  kingdom  which  happened  a  few  years  later,  kingdom 
The  utter   transformation   of  Germany  within   and  pire,i806. 
without  which  now  followed  must  be  spoken  of  at  a 
later  stage. 

The  frontier   of  Germany  and   Burgundy,  while  e^manV^ 
they  still  remained  distinct  kingdoms,  fluctuated  a  ^Jy'' 
good  deal,  especially  in  the  lands  which  now  form 
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CHAP.    Switzerland.     But  this  frontier  ceased  to  be  of 

VIII. 

\-  "  *-"  practical  importance  when  the  Burgundian  kingdo 

Union  of  ,  ,  •  , 

Burgundy    was  United  with  the  Empire.     The  later  history 

with  the  ,     ,  ^  .  .     -^ 

Empire,      Burgundy,  consisting  of  the  gradual  incorporation 
France  of  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
growth  of  the  remnant  into  the  western  cantons 
the  Swiss  Confederation,  will  be  told  elsewhere. 
Frontier  of         Towaids  Italy  again  the  frontier  was  sometime 
and  luiy.    doubtful.     CMavmna^  for  instance,  sometimes  a 


in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  as  German ;  so 
the  greater  districts   of  Trent^  Aquileia,  Istria^  au 
The  March-  evcu  VeroTia.     All  these  formed  a  marchland,  part  o; 

land.  ^ 

which  in  the  end  became  definitely  attached  to  Ger- 
Union  of     many  and  part  to  Italy.     But  here  again,  as  long  as 

uie  frowns, 

961-1580.  the  German  and  Italian  crowns  were  united,  and  as 
961-1250.  j^^g  ^g  their  common  king  kept  any  real  authority  in 
either  kingdom,  the  frontier  was  of  no  great  practical 
importance.  So  in  later  times,  both  before  and  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  German  Kingdom,  the  question 
has  practically  been  a  question  between  Italy  and  the 
House  of  Austria  rather  than  between  Italy  and  Ger- 
many as  such.  These  changes  also  will  better  come 
in  another  section. 

Eaatcmand         The   casc   is   quitc   different  with  regard  to  the 

irontiera.     castcrn  aud  northern  frontiers,  on  which  the  really 

greatest  changes  took  place,  and  where  Germany,  as 

Advance      Germany,  made  its  greatest  advances.     Along  this 

Empire,      line  the  Eoman  Empire  and  the  German  Kingdom 

meant  the  same  tiling.     On  this  side  the  frontier  had 

to  be  marked,  so  far  as  it  -could  be  marked,  against 

nations  whicli  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  elder 

Empire.     Here  then  for  many  ages  the  Eoman  Ter- 
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minus  advanced  and  fell  back  according  to  the  acci-     chap. 


dents  of  a  long  warfare. 

Tlie  whole  frontier  of  the  kingdom  towards  its 
northern  and  eastern  neighbours  was  defended  by  a 
series  of  marks  or  border  territories  whose  rulers  were 
clothed  with  special  powers  for  the  defence  and  exten- 
sion of  the  frontier.^  They  had  to  guard  the  realm 
against  the  Dane  to  the  north,  and  against  the  Slave 
along  the  whole  remaining  length  of  the  eastern 
frontier,  except  where,  in  the  last  years  of  the  ninth 
century,  the  Magyar  thrust  himself  in  between  the 
northern  and  southern  Slaves,     Here  the  frontier,  as  Hungarian 

frontier. 

against  Hungary  and  Croatia,  was  defended  by  the 
marks  of  Krain  or  Camiola^  Kdmthen  or  Carinthia^ 
and  the  Eastern  or  Austrian  mark  to  the  north  of  JJ^jJ^^ 
them.   This  frontier  has  changed  least  of  all.    It  may,  ^J^^^ 

c  •'  '    change  on 

without  any  great  breach  of  accuracy,  be  said  to  have  JJ^^j^ 
remained  the  same  from  the  days  of  the  Saxon  Em- 
perors till  now.     The  part  where  it  was  at  all  fluctu- 
ating was  along  the  Austrian  mark,  rather  than  along 
the  two  marks  to  the  south  of  it.     The  Emperors  Occasion«i 
claimed,  and  sometimes  enforced,  a  feudal  superiority  Hunparyto 
over  the  Hungarian  kings.     But  this  kind  of  pre-  p«rors. 
carious  submission  does  not  affect  geography.     Hun- 
gary always  remained  a  separate  kingdom ;  the  Im- 
perial supremacy  was  sometliing  purely  external,  and 
it  was  always  thrown  off  on  the  first  opportunity. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Denmark,     For  a  short  Frontier 
time  a  German  mark  was  formed  north  of  the  Eider.  Denmark. 
But,  when  the  Danish  kingdom  had  grown  into  the  The  Danish 

^  ^  .  Mark,  984- 

Northern  Empire  of  Cnut,  the  German  frontier  fell  i*>5J7. 

*  On  the  marks,  see  Waitz,  BeutscJie   Ver/asatinyageachichte, 
vii.  62^  et  seq. 
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CHAP,  back  here  also,  and  the  Eider  remained  the  boundary 
' — — ^  of  the  Empire  till  its  fall.  As  with  Hungary,  so  with 
of  the         Denmark:  more  than  one  Danish  king  became  the 

Eider,  '  °. 

1027-1806.   xnan  of  Caesar ;  but  here  again  the  precarious  acknow- 

Occasional  i      j  a* 

homage  of    ledgcmcut  of  Imperial  supremacy  had  no  effect  on 

^ngB.        geography. 

Slavonic  It  is  in  the  intermediate  lands,  along   the  vast 

fh>Dtier. 

frontier  where  the  Empire  marched  on  the  northern 
Slavonic  lands,  that  the  real  historical  geography  of 

of  territory.  Germany  Ues  for  some  ages.  Here  the  boundary  wa3 
ever  fluctuating.     At  the  time  of  the  division  of  887, 

^y^f    tl^e  Slaves  held  all  to  the  east  of  the  Elbe  and  a  good 

occupation,    j^^j    ^^     ^^^    ^^^^         g^^   ^^^   ^^^^    j^^^    duHug    the 

Wandering  of  the  Nations  stepped  into  the  place  of 
earUer  Teutonic  inhabitants  is  a  question  which  be- 
longs to  another  field  of  inquiry.  We  must  here 
start  from  the  geographical  fact  that,  at  the  time 
when  the  modern  states  of  Europe  began  to  form 
themselves,  the  Slaves  were  actually  in  possession  of 
the  great  north-eastern  region  of  modern  Germany. 
Their  special  mention  will  come  in  their  special  place ; 
we  must  here  mark  that  modern  Germany  has  largely 
formed  itself  by  the  gradual  conquest  and  coloniza- 
tion of  lands  which  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century 

SkimeB.  were  Slavonic.  The  German  kingdom  spread  itself 
far  to  the  north-east,  and  German  settlements  and 
German  influences  spread  themselves  far  beyond  the 
formal  bounds  of  the  German  kingdom.  Three  special 
instruments  worked  together  in  bringing  about  this 

duk«"^^  end.  The  Saxon  Dukes  came  first.  In  after  times 
came  the  great  league  of  German  cities,  the  famous 

ij^^  Hansa  which,  like  some  other  bodies  originally  com- 

ifofMo.       mercial,  became  a  political  power,  and  which  spread 
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German  influences  over  the  whole  of  the  shores  of  the     chap. 

VIIl. 

Baltic.  Along  with  them,  from  the  thirteenth  cen-  ' — ^ — ' 
tury  onwards,  worked  the  great  military  order  of  the  tonicOrder. 
Teutonic  knights.  Out  of  their  conquests  came  the 
first  beginnings  of  the  Prussian  state,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  German  rule  and  the  German  speech  over  much 
which  in  modem  geography  has  become  Eussian.  In 
a  history  of  the  German  nation  all  these  causes  would 
have  to  be  dealt  with  together  as  joint  instruments 
towards  the  same  end.  In  a  purely  geographical  view 
the  case  is  diflerent.  Some  of  these  influences  concern 
the  formation  of  the  actual  German  kingdom  ;  others 
have  geographically  more  to  do  with  the  group  of 
powers  more  to  the  north-east,  the  Slavonic  states  of 
Poland  and  Eussia,  and  their  Lithuanian  and  Finnish 
neighbours.  The  growth  and  fall  of  the  miUtary 
orders  will  therefore  most  naturally  come  in  another 
section.  We  have  here  to  trace  out  those  changes 
only  which  helped  to  give  the  German  kingdom  the 
definite  geographical  extent  which  it  held  for  some 
centuries  before  its  final  fall. 

Beginning  at  the  north,  in  the  lands  where  Ger- 
man, Slave,  and  Dane,  came  into  close  contact,  in 
Saxony  beyond  the  Elbe^  the  modern  HoUtein^  the 
Slaves  held  the  western  coast,  and  the  narrow  Saxon  The  Saxon 

Mark. 

mark  fenced  off*  the  German  land.     The  Saxon  dukes 
of  the   house  of  Billung   formed  a  German  mark,  J?"g.?^ 
wliich  took  in  the  lands  reaching  from  the  Elbe  to  ^^"Jg**  ^^ 
the  strait  which  divides  the  isle  of  EUgen  from  the 
mainland.     But  this  possession  was  altogether  pre- 
carious.    It  again  became  a  Slavonic  kingdom  ;  then  itsfluctut- 
it  was  a  possession  of  Denmark  ;  it  cannot  be  looked 
on  as  definitely  becoming  part  of  the  German  realm 
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burg. 
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TheHanse 
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March- 
lands. 


Branden- 
burg. 

Lausitz. 


Meissen. 


Bohemia  a 
fief,  928. 
Becomes  a 
kingdom, 
1198. 

1003. 


Moravia. 


till  the  thirteenth  century.  The  chief  state  in  these 
lands  which  has  lasted  till  later  times  is  the  duchy  of 
Mecklenburg^  the  rulers  of  which,  in  its  two  modem 
divisions,  are  the  only  modern  princes  who  directly 
represent  an  old  Slavonic  royal  house.  Meanwhile  a 
way  was  opened  for  a  vast  extension  of  German  in- 
fluence through  the  whole  North,  by  the  growth  of 
the  city  of  Lubeck.  Twice  founded,  the  second  time 
by  Henry  the  Lion  Duke  of  Saxony,  it  gradually  be- 
came the  leading  member  of  the  great  merchant 
League.  To  the  south  of  these  lands  come  those 
Slavonic  lands  which  have  grown  into  the  modem 
kingdom  of  Saxony  and  the  central  parts  of  the  modem 
kingdom  of  Prussia.  These  were  specially  march- 
lands,  a  name  which  some  of  them  have  kept  down 
to  our  own  day.  The  mark  of  Brandenburg  in  its 
various  divisions,  the  mark  of  Lausitz  or  Lusatia^ 
where  a  Slavonic  population  still  Ungers,  and  the 
mark  of  Meissen^  long  preserved  the  memory  of  the 
times  when  these  lands,  which  afterwards  came  to 
play  so  great  a  part  in  the  internal  history  of  Ger- 
many, were  still  outlying  and  precarious  possessions 
of  the  German  realm. 

To  the  south-east  lay  the  Bohemian  lands,  whose 
history  has  been  somewhat  different.  The  duchy, 
afterwards  kingdom,  of  Bohemia  became,  early  in 
the  tenth  century,  a  fief  of  the  German  kingdom. 
From  that  time  ever  afterwards,  save  during  one 
iiioiuent  of  passing  Polish  annexation,  it  remained 
one  of  its  principal  members,  ruled,  as  long  as  the 
Empire  lasted,  by  princes  holding  electoral  rank.  Tlie 
boundaries  of  the  kingdom  itself  have  hardly  varied 
at  all.     The  dependent  marchland  of  Moravia  to  the 
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east,  the  remnant  of  the  great  Moravian  kingdom  ^yjif- 
whose  history  will  come  more  fittingly  in  another  ^^^  ' 
chapter,  fluctuated  for  a  long  while  between  Hun- 
garian, PoUsh,  and  Bohemian  supremacy.  But  from 
the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century  it  remained 
under  Bohemian  rule,  and  therefore  under  Imperial 
superiority.     To  the  east  of  this  nearer  zone  of  Sla-  More  di»- 

.  .  tantSU- 

vonic  dependencies   lay  another   range  of  Slavonic  vomc 
states,  some  of  which  were  gradually  incorporated 
with  the  German  kingdom,  while  others   remained 
distinct  down  to  modern  times.     Pomerania  on  the  Pomerania. 
lialtic  coast  is  a  name  which  has  often  changed  both 
its  geographical  extent  and  its   political  allegiance. 
Originally  a  province  or  dependency  of  Poland,  in 
the  end  it  took  its  place  on  the  map  in  the  form 
of  two  duchies,  ruled,  like  Mecklenburg,  by  native  Native 
princes  under  Im|>erial  supremacy.     South  of  Pome-  go  on. 
rania,  the   German   march   bordered   on   the   more 
distinctively  PoUsh  land,  and  between   Poland    and  Polish 
Hungary  lay  the  northern  Croatia  or  Chrobatia.   The 
German  supremacy  seems  sometimes   to  have  been 
extended  as  far  as  the  Wartha,  and,  in  the  Chrobatian 
land,  even  beyond  the  Vistula.  But  this  extension  was 
quite  momentary ;  Poland  grew  up,  like  Hungary,  as  Occarionai 
a  kingdom,  some  of  whose  dukes  and  kings  admitted  the  PoUah 
the  Imperial  supremacy,  but  which  gradually  became 
wholly  independent.     The  border  province  of  Silesia,  snwia 
after  some  fluctuations  between  Bohemia  and  Poland, 
t)ecame   definitely   Polish  at   the  end   of  the  tenth 
century.      Afterwards   it   was   divided  into   several 
principaUties,  whose  dukes  passed  under  Bohemian  Bohemian, 

1289—1827 

vassalage,  and  so  became  members  of  the  Empire. 
Thus  in  the  course  of  some  ages,  a  boundary  was 
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CHAP,     drawn   between  Germany  and  Poland  which   lasted 

VIII.        ,  -  . 

— . — '  down  to  modern  times. 


Extension 
of  the  Em- 
pire to  the 


TheSla- 
Tonic  lands 
irman- 


Sed. 


The  result  of  this  survey  is  to  show  how  great, 
and  at  the  same  time  how  gradual,  was  the  extension 
of  the  German  power  eastward.  A  Roman  Empii'e 
with  a  long  Baltic  coast  was  something  that  had 
never  been  dreamed  of  in  earlier  days.  K  the  exten- 
sion of  the  German  name  was  but  the  recovery  of 
long  lost  Teutonic  lands,  the  extension  to  them  of 
the  Imperial  name  which  had  become  identified  with 
Germany  was  at  least  wholly  new.  In  all  the  lands 
now  annexed,  save  in  a  few  exceptional  districts, 
German  annexation  meant  German  colonization,  and 
the  assimilation  of  the  surviving  inhabitants  to  the 
speech  and  manners  of  Germany.  Colonists  were 
brought,  specially  from  the  Frisian  lands,  by  whose 
means  the  Low-Dutch  tongue  was  spread  along  the 
whole  southern  coast  of  the  Baltic.  German  cities 
were  founded.  The  marchlands  grew  into  powerful 
German  states.  At  last  one  of  these  marchlands, 
united  with  a  German  conquest  still  further  cut  off 
from  the  heart  of  the  old  German  realm,  has  grown 
into  a  state  which  in  our  own  days  has  become  the 
Imperial  power  of  Germany. 


Internal 


of 
many, 


The  internal  geography  of  the  German  kingdom 
is  the  greatest  difficulty  of  such  a  work  as  the  present. 
To  trace  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  as  against 
other  kingdoms  is  comparatively  easy ;  but  to  trace 
out  the  endless  shiftings,  the  unions  and  the  divisions, 
of  the  countless  small  principalities  and  common- 
wealths which  arose  within  the  kingdom,  would  be 
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a  hopeless  attempt.     Still  the  growth  of  the  dukes,     chap. 
counts,  and  other  princes  of  Germany  into  indepen-  ^ 


Growth  of 

dent  sovereigns  is  the  great  feature  of  German  history,  the  prind 
as  the  consequent  wiping  out  of  old  divisions,  and 
shifting  to  and  fro  of  old  names,  is  the  special  feature 
of  German  historical  geography.     The  dying  out  of  changce  in 
the   old   names  has   an  historical  interest,  and  the  tnw. 
growth  of  the  new  powers  which  have  supplanted 
them  has  both  an  historical  and  a  political  interest. 
It  is  specially  important  to  mark  that  the  two  powers  origin  of 
which  have  stood  at  the  head  of  Germany  in  modern  AoBtri*. 
times  in  no  way  represent  any  of  the  old  divisions  of 
the   German  name.     They  have  grown  out  of  the 
outlying  marks  planted  against  the  Slave  and  the 
Magyar.  The  mark  of  Brandenburg^  the  mark  against 
the  Slave,  has  grown  into  the  kingdom  of  Prussia^ 
the  Imperial  state  of  Germany  in  its  latest  form.  The 
Eastern   mark,  the  mark   against  the  Magyar,  has 
grown  into  the  archduchy  which  gave  Germany  so 
many  kings,  into  the   so-called  Austrian  *  empire,' 
into  the  Austro- Hungarian  monarchy  of  our  own  day.  Annio^es 
The  growth  of  Brandenburg  or  Prussia  again  affords  Branden- 
an  instructive  comparison  with  the  growth  of  Wessex  other 

march- 
in  England,  of  France  in  Gaul,  of  Castile  in  Spain,  lands. 

we  might  even  add,  of  Home  in  her  first  advance  to 

the  headship  of  kindred  Latium.     In  all  these  cases 

aUke,  it  has  been  a  marchland  which  has  come  to  the 

front  and  has  become  the  head  of  the  united  nation 

Starting  from  the  division  of  887,  we  shall  find  Thepreat 

several  important  landmarks  in  the  history   of  the  under  the 

Saxon  and 

German  kingdom  which  may  help  us  in  this  most  Frankisii 

^  J  r  Kings,  919 

difficult   part  of  our  work.     Under  the  Saxon  and  ^^^6. 
Prankish  kings,  while  the  kingdom  is  enlarged  by 
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CHAP.  Slavonic  conquests  to  the  east  and  by  the  definite  ad- 

VIII. 

' — • —  hesion  of  Lotharingia  to  the  west,  the  great  duchies 


still  form  the  main  internal  divisions.     The  kingdom 

is  still  made  up  of  the  four  duchies  of  the  Eastern 

Francia,  Saxony,  Alemannia   and  Bavaria,  together 

Dedineof    with  the  great  borderland  of  Lotharingia.      Under 

under  the    the  Swabiau  kings  we  see  the  break-up  of  the  great 

Kin^        duchies.     In  the  case  of  Saxony  the  process  which 

1187-1264.  .  ^  * 

was  everywliere  silently  and  gradually  at  work  was 
formally  carried  out  in  the   greatest  case  of  all  by 
End  of  the   Imperial  and  national  authority.    The  Gauverfassung^ 
Gmnttrftu-  ^^^  immemorial  system  of  Teutonic  communities,  now 
tftJritorila    fi^8.11y  changes  into  a  system  of  territorial  principali- 
JJ^P*^'"   ties,  broken  only  by  the  many  free  cities  and  the  few 
Growth  of    free  districts  which  owned  no  lord  but  the  King.     In 
powers.       tlie   twelfth   century  we  see  the  beginnings  of  the 
1264-1612.   pQ^Qps  which  became  chief  at  a  later  day,  the  powers 
of  the  eastern  marchland.     Here  lay  Saxony  in  the 
latep  sense,  a  power  of  no  small  moment  in  German 
and  even  in  European  history,  but  which  has  been 
altogether  overshadowed  by  two  other  powers  of  the 
eastern  frontier.      The   twelfth  century   is   specially 
marked   as    the  time   when   the    two  states  which 
have  liad  most  to  do  with  the  making  or  unmaking 
of  modern   Germany   begin   to  find   their   place   in 
history.     It  is  then  that  the  two  great  marchlands  of 
Brandenburg  and  Austria  begin  to  take  their  place 
among  the  leading  powers  of  the  German  kingdom. 
The  time  from  the  so-called  Interregnum  to  the  legis- 
lation under  MaximiUan  is  marked  by  the  further 
Growth  of    growth  of  these  powers.    It  is  further  marked  by  the 
of  Austria,   beginning  of  that  connexion  of  the  Austrian  duchy, 
and  of  the  Imperial  crown  itself,  with  lands  beyond 
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the  bounds  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  Empire  wliicli     chap. 

V 1 1 1 

led  in  the  end  to  the  special  and  anomalous  position  —  .  — 
rf  the  House   of  Austria   as   an   European   power. 

Boring  the  same  period  comes  the  practical  separa-  Separation 

tkm  of  Switzerland  and  the   Netherlands   from    the  und,  i4i»i>- 

German  kincrdom.     In  short,  it  was  durinsy  this  a«re  c)ftheNe- 

tbat  Germany  in  its  later  aspect  was  formed.     Tlie  Hao^i648. 

I^dation  of  Maximilian's  reign,  the  attempts  which  Leja«iation 

,  ,         -  under  Max- 

were  then  made  to  brinjT  tlie  kingdom  to  a  irreater  imiiian, 

^  G  ^  1495-1612. 

degree  of  unity,  have  left  their  mark  on  geograpliy 

ia  the  division  of  Germany  into  circles.   This  division,  Division 

-  Ill  intocirclw, 

though  it  was  not  thoroughly  complete,  though  it  looo-isii. 
did  not  reach  to  every  corner  of  the  kingdom,  was 
strictly  an  administrative  division  of  the  kingdom 
Wfidf  as  such ;  but  the  mapping  out  of  the  circles, 
the  difference  of  which  in  point  of  size  is  remarkable, 
'^as  itself  affected  by  the  geographical  extent  of  the 
dominions  of  the  princes  wlio  held  lands  within  them.  Thirty 
-^e  circles  were,  in  a  faint  way,   a  return  to  the  h>i8-ig4«.' 
indent  duchies,  the  names  of  which  were  to  some 
^^tent  kept  on.     The  two  Saxon  circles.  Upper  and 
er,  and  the  three  circles   of  Franconia^  Svcahia^ 
^  Bavaria^  all  kept  ancient  names,   and  most  of 
^Jiem  kept  some  measure  of  geographical  connexion 
ith  the  ancient  lands  whose  names  they  bore.     The 
ther  circles,  those  of   Upper  and  Lower  Rhine ^  of 
^Vegtfalia,  Austria^  and  Burgundy — the  last  name  being 
"^^8ed  in  a  sense  altogether  new — arose  out  of  later 
^^lianges. 

The  seventeenth  century  is  marked  in  German 
^nstory  by  the  results  of  the  Tliirty  Years'  War  and  of  in.w.  w 

1        ,  1-11      holding 

Other  changes.  Its  most  important  geographical  result  lap*!*; 
^to  to  carry  on  the  process  which  had  begini  with  the  ;*'>th«"«^ 
^         ^ou  I.  P 
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viir. 


Austria. 
Sweden. 


Union  of 
Brtrnden- 
hurg  and 
Prussia. 


Rivalry  of 

Prussiaand 

Austria. 

Hannover 
and  Great 
Britain, 
1715. 


Diraolution 
of  the  Kini;- 
dom,  1806. 


The(ierman 
Cocfeilent- 
tion,  1816- 
1866. 


Austria  and 
Prumia 
irreater 
than  the 
Confedera- 
tion. 


The  new 
Confedera- 
tion and 
Kmpire. 
18JC-.870. 


Austrian  House,  the  growth  of  powers  holding  lands 
both  within  and  without  the  Empire.  Thus,  besides  the 
union  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom  with  the  Austrian 
archduchy,  the  King  of  Sweden  now  held  lands  as  a 
prince   of    the   Empire,   and   the   same   result  was 
brought  about  in  another  way  by  the  union  of  the 
Electorate  of  Brandenburg  with  the  Duchy  of  Prussia. 
This,  and  other  accessions   of  territory,  now  made 
Brandenburg  as  distinctly  the  first  power  of  northern 
Germany  as  Austria  was  of  southern  Germany,  and 
in  the  eighteenth  century  the  rivalry  of  these  two 
powers  becomes  the  chief  centre,  not  only  of  German 
but  of  European  poUtics.     The  union  of  the  Electo- 
rate  of  Hannover  under  the   same  sovereign   with 
the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  further  increased  the 
number  of  princes  ruling  both  within  Germany  and 
without  it.     Lastly,  the  wars  of  the  latter  years  of 
the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteentli 
century  led  to  the  dissolution  alike  of  the  German 
kingdom  and  of  the  Roman  Empire.     Then,  after  a 
time  of  confusion  and  foreign  occupation,  comes  the 
formation  of  a  Confederation  with  boundaries  nearly 
the  same  as  the  later  boundaries  of  the   kingdom. 
But  the  Confederation  itself  now  appears  as  something 
quite  subordinate  to  its  two  leading  members.     Ger- 
many, as  such,  no  longer  counts  as  a  great  European 
power,  but  Prussia  and  Austria,  the  two  chief  holders 
at  once  of  German  and  of  non-German  lands,  stand 
forth   among  the   chief  bearers  of  European   rank. 
Lastly,  the  changes  of  our  own  day  have  given  us  an 
Imi)erial  Germany  with  geographical  boundaries  alto- 
gether new,  a  Germany  from  which  the  south-eastern 
German  lands  are  cut  off,  while  the  Polish  and  other 
non-German  possessions  of  Prussia  to  the  north-east 
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have  become  an  integral  part  of  the  new  Empire,  chap. 
The  task  of  the  geographer  is  thereby  greatly  sim- 
pHfied.  Down  to  the  last  changes,  one  of  his  greatest 
'  difficulties  is  to  make  his  map  show  with  any  clear- 
ness what  was  the  extent  of  the  German  Kingdom 
or  Confederation,  and  at  the  same  time  what  was  the 
extent  of  the  dominions  of  those  princes  who  held 
lands  both  in  Germany  and  out  of  it.  By  the  last 
arrangements  this  difficulty  at  least  is  altogether  taken 
away. 


Under  the  Saxon  and  Frankish  Kings,  then,  the  Germany 
old  names,  marking  the  great  divisions  of  the  German  Saxon  and 

'  °  ^  .  .  Prankish 

people,  still  keep  their  predominance.     All  smaller  Empiw. 
divisions  are  still  subordinate  to  the  great  duchies.  The^at 

Duchies. 

Among  these,  the  kernel  of  the  kingdom,  the  Eastern  Eastern 

Francia^  is  the  only  one  whose  boundaries  had  Uttle  off  from  ex- 
tension. 

or  no  chance  of  being  extended  or  lessened  at  the  cost 
of  foreign  powers.  It  had  the  smallest  possible  frontier 
towards  the  Slave.    On  the  other  hand,  Saxony  has  an  Frontier 
ever  fluctuating  boundary  against  the  Slave  and  the  SJion?,** 
Dane ;  Bavaria  marches  upon  the  Slave,  the  Magyar,  and  Aie- 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  while  Alemannia  has  a 
shifting  frontier  towards  both  Burgundy  and  Italy. 
Lotharingia,  and  Burgundy  after  its  annexation,  are  Exposed 
the  lands  which  he  exposed  to  aggression  from  the  Kthw"^ 
West.     It  is  perhaps  for  this  very  reason  that,  of  the  Bi^ndy- 
four  duchies  which  preserved  the  names  of  the  four 
great  divisions  of  the  German  nation,  the  Eastern  vanishinu 
Francia  is  the  one  which  has  most  utterly  vanished 
from  the  modern  map  and  from  modern  memory 
Another  cause  may  have  strengthened  its  tendency  to 
vanish.     The  policy  of  the  kings  forbade  that  the 

p2 
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CHAP.     Frankish  duchy  should  become  the  abiding  heritage 

— '-^  of  any  princely  family.  The  ducal  title  of  the  Eastern 

iiiisucai      Francia  was  at  two  periods  of  its  history  borne  by 

ecclesiastical  princes  in  the  persons  of  the  Bishops  of 

Wurzburg ;  but  it  never  gave  its  name,  like  Saxony 

Analogy      and  Bavaria,  to   any  ruling  house.      The   EngUsh 

Weflsez.      student  will  notice  the  analogy  by  which,  among  all 

the  ancient  English  kingdoms,  Wessex,  the  cradle  of 

the  English  monarchy,  is  the  one  whose  name  has 

most  utterly  vanished  from  modem  memory. 

The  only  way  to  grasp  the  endless  shiftings  and 

divisions  of  the  German  principahties,  so  as  to  give 

anything  like  a  clear  general  view,  will  be  to  take  the 

great  duchies,  and  to  point  out  in  a  general  way  the 

steps  by  which  they  split  asunder,  and  the  chief  states 

of  any  historical  importance  which  rose  out  of  their 

divisions.     To  begin  with  the  greatest,  the  duchy  of 

Saxony; its  Sdxouy  cousistcd  of  thrcc  main  divisions,  Westfalia^ 

Hions,we8t-  Engem  or  Angria^  and  Eastfalia.     Thuringia  to  the 

Anjfria,       south-east,  and  the  Frisian  lands  to  the  north-west, 

Eastfalia. 

may  be   looked   on   as   in  some  sort  appendages  to 

the  Saxon  duchy.     The  duchy  was  capable  of  any 

amount  of  extension  towards  the  east,  and  the  lands 

Growth  of    gradually  won  from  the  Wends  on  this  side  were  all 

the  expense  lookcd  ou  as  additions  made  to  the  Saxon  territory. 

of  the  '^ 

Slaves.        But  the  great  Saxon  duchy  was  broken  up  at  the  fall 

Break-upof  of  Hcnry  the  Lion.     The  archiepiscopal  Electors  of 

ii82-ii9h*  Koln  received  the  title  of  Dukes  of  West/alia  and 

Dnchvof    Eiigern,     But  in  the  greater  part  of  those  districts 

the  grant  remained  merely  nominal,  though  the  ducal 

title,  with  a  small  actual  WestfaUan  duchy,  remained 

to  the  electorate  till  the  end.     The  name  of  Saavriy^ 
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as  a  geographical  expression,  now  clave  to  the  Eastfalian     chap. 
remnant  of  the  old  duchy,  and  to  Thuringia  and  the 


New  use  of 

Slavonic  conquests  to  the  east.     In  the  later  division  ^^^ "™« 

^  oaxany. 

of  Germany  these  lands  formed  the  two  circles  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Saxony ;  and  it  was  within  their  The  Saxon 
limits  that  the  various  states  arose  which  have  kept 
on  the  Saxon  name  to  our  own  time. 

From  the  descendants  of  Henry  the  Lion  himself, 
and  from  the  allodial  lands  which  they  kept,  the 
Saxon  name  passed  away,  except  so  far  as  they  be- 
came part  of  the  Lower-Saxon  circle.  They  held 
their  place  as  princes  of  the  Empire,  no  longer  as 
Dukes   of  Saxony,  but   as   Dukes  of  Brunswick^  a  Duehrof 

Brunswick. 

house  which  gave  Eome  one  Emperor  and  England 

a  dynasty  of  kings.     After  some  of  the  usual  divi-  itsdivi- 

sions,  two  Brunswick  principalities  finally  took  their 

place  on  the  map,  those  of  LUneburg  and  Wolfenbuttel^  Luneburj? 

the  latter  having  the  town  of  Brunswick  for  its  capi-  ^utteL 

tal.     The  LUneburg  duchy  grew.     Late  in  the  seven-  LtmeburR 

teenth  century  it  was  raised  to  the  electoral  rank,  and  bishopricH 

•^  of  Bremen 

early  in  the  next  century  it  was  finally  enlarged  by  «»d 
the  acquisition  of  the  bishoprics  of  Bremen  and  Ver-  ^^l^^ 
den.    Thus  was  formed  the  Electorate,  and  afterwards  S^^: 

'  norer  or 

Kingdom,  of  Hannover^  while  the  simple  ducal  title  lSSJ^!^ 
remained  with  the  Brunswick  princes  of  the  other  ^^^^' 
line. 

The  Saxon  name  itself  altogether  withdrew  in  the  '^^^ 
end  from  the  old  Saxony  to  the  lands  conquered  from 
the  Slave.     On  the  fall  of  Henry  the  Lion,  the  duchy 
of  Saxony,  cut  short  by  the  grant  to  the  archbishops 
of  Koln,  was  granted  to  Bemhard  of  Ballensted,  the  Bembird 

'  ^  duke  of 

founder  of  the  Ascanian  House.     Of  the  older  Saxon  JjJJf^'jj 
land  his  house  kept  only  for  a  while  the  small  district 
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CHAP,     north  of  the  Elbe  which  kept  the  name  of  Sachsen- 


VIII. 


-^  Lauenburq.  and  which  in  the  end  became  part  of  the 
Laucnburg.  HannovcF  electorate,    But  in  Thuringia  and  the  con- 
quered Slavonic  lands  to  the  east  of  Thuringia  a  new 
Saxony  arose,  which  kept  on  somewhat  of  the  Euro- 
pean position  of  the  Saxon  name  down  to  modern 
times.     The  new  Saxony,  with  Wittenberg  for  its 
capital,  grew,  through  the  addition  of  Thuringia  and 
Meissen^  into  the  Saxon  electorate  which  played  so 
great  a  part  during  the  three  last  centuries  of  the 
existence  of  the  German  kingdom.     But  in  Saxony 
too  the  usual  divisions  took  place.   Lauenburg  parted 
1428.         off;  so  did  the  smaller  duchies  which  still  keep  the 
and  unions.  Saxou  name.     The  ducal  and  electoral  dignities  were 
1547.         divided,  till  the  two,  united  under  the  famous  Maurice, 
formed  the  Saxon  electorate  as  it  stood  at  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  kingdom.    It  was  in  short  a  new  state,  one 
which  had  succeeded  to  the  Saxon  name,  but  which 
in  no  other  way  represented  the  Saxony  whose  con- 
quest cost  so  many  campaigns  to  Charles  the  Great. 


The  Mark  Another  power  which  arose  in  the  marchland  of 

burg.         Saxon  and  Slave,  to  the  north  of  Saxony  in  the  later 

sense,  was  the  land  known  specially  as  the  Mark^  the 

groundwork  of  the  power  which  has  in  our  own  day 

risen  to  the  head  of  Germany.     The  North  Mark  of 

Saxony  became  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,     In  the 

Reign  of      twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  under  Albert  tlie 

Bear,  1134-  Bear  and  his  house,  the  Mark  greatly  extended  itself  at 

Union  with  ^^^  expense  of  the  Slaves.  United  for  a  time  with  the 

nizl^im,    kingdom  of  Bohemia,  it  passed  into  the  house  of  the 

House  of     Burggraves  of  Nurnherg^  that  House  of  HohenzoUern 

iera,*i4i5"    which  has  grown  step  by  step  till  it  has  reached  Im- 
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perial  rank  in  our  own  day.     The  power  thus  formed     chap. 
presently  acquired  a  special  character  by  the  acquisi-  ^ — '-^-^ 
tion  of  what  may  be  called  a  German  land  out  of 
Germany,  a  land  which  afterwards  gave  its  princes  a 
higher  title,  and  which  by  its  geographical  position 
led   irresistibly  to  a  further  increase   of  territor5\ 
Early  in  the   seventeenth   century  the   Electors  of 
Brandenburg  acquired  by  inheritance  the  Duchy  of  Union  of 
Prussia^  that  is  Eastern  Prussia,  a  fief,  not  of  the  burg  and 

__         ,  Prussia. 

Empire  but  of  the  crown  of  Poland,  and  which  lay  n5ii-ioi8. 
geographically  apart  from  their  strictly  German  do- 
minions. The  common  sovereign  of  Brandenburg  and 
Prussia  was  thus  the  man  of  two  lords;  but  the  Great  i«56. 

Prussia  in- 

Elector  Frederick  William  became  a  wholly  indepen-  f^^^j^^*;^ 
dent  sovereicrn  in  his  duchy,  and  his  son  Frederick  ^^^*  *>«- 

o  J  ^  comes 

took  on  himself  the  kingly  title  for  the  land  which  ^ISff^™* 
was  thus  freed  from  all  homage.  Both  before  and 
after  the  union  with  Prussia,  the  Electors  of  Bran- 
denburg continued  largely  to  increase  their  German 
dominions.  A  temporary  possession  of  the  principality  1528-1623. 
of  Jdgerndorf  in  Silesia,  unimportant  in  itself,  led  to 
great  events  in  later  times.   The  acquisition,  at  various  WestfaHan 

possessionii 

times  in  the  seventeenth  century,  of  Cleve  and  other  ofBranden- 

^  '  burff, 1614- 

outlying  Westfalian  lands,  which  were  further  in-  {70211744 
creased  in  the  next  century,  led  in  the  same  way  to 
the  modern  dominion  of  Prussia  in  western  Germany. 
But  the  most  solid  acquisition  of  Brandenburg  in  this  Acquisi- 
age   was   that   of  Eastern   Pamerania.  to  which  a  p»merania, 
further  increase  of  territory,  including  the  town  of 
Stettin,  was   added  after  the  wars  of  Charles  the  1713-1:10. 
Twelfth  of  Sweden.     The  events  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  also  increased  the  dominions  both  of  Branden- 
burg and  Saxony  at  the  expense  of  the  neighbouring 
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CHAP,     ecclesiastical  princes.     The  later  acquisitions  of  the 

^— -■ — '  House  of  Hohenzollern,  after  the  Electors  of  Bran- 
Later  ac-  ' 

2f  PiS^Sa.  denburg  had  taken  the  kingly  title  from  their  Prussian 
duchy,  concern  Prussia  as  an  European  power  at 
least  as  much  as  they  concern  Brandenburg  as  a 
German  power.     Yet  their  proper  place  comes  in  the 

•German      historv  of  Germany.     UnUke  the  other  princes  who 

characterof  ... 

the  Pnw-     held  lands  within  and  without  the  German  kingdom, 

nian  Mon-  O  » 

archy.        i\yq  Kiugs  of  Prussia  and  Electors  of  Brandenburg 
have   remained   essentially  German  princes.     Their 
acquisitions    of    territory    out    of   Germany    have 
all  been  in  fact    enlargements,  if  not  of  the   soil 
'df  Germany,  at  least  of  the  sphere  of  German  in- 
fluence.    And,  at  last,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  fate 
of  the  rival  House  of  Austria,  the  whole  Prussian  do- 
minions have  been  incorporated  with  the  new  Ger- 
man Empire,  and  form  the  immediate  dominion  of  its 
Spread  of     Imperial  head.      The  outward  sign  of  this  special 
Pr«ww.      position  of  Brandenburg,  as  compared  witli  Holstein 
or  Austria,  is  the  strange  extension  of  the  Prussian 
name.     Nothing  of  the  same  kind  has  taken  place  in 
the  case  of  the  dominions  of  the  other  princes  wlio 
held   both   German   and   non-German   lands.      The 
Duke  of  Holstein  was  King  of  Denmark,  but  Hol- 
stein did  not  come  to  be  called  Denmark.    The  Arcli- 
duke  of  Austria  was  King  of  Hungary,  but  Austria 
never   came   to    be    called    Hungary ;    the   change 
in  that   quarter   was   rather   the   other   way.     The 
Elector  of  Brandenburg  was  also  King  of  Prussia, 
and  the  name  of  Prussia  has  gradually  spread  itself 
over  Brandenburg  and  all  his  other  dominions. 

Within  Germany  the  greatest  enlargement  of  tlie 
dominion  of  Prussia — as  we  may  now  begin  to  call  it 
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instead  of  Brandenburg — ^was  the  acquisition  of  by  far     chap. 
the  greater  part  of  Schlesien  or  Silesia^  hitherto  part  ';^ — *-^ 
of  the  Bohemian  lands,  and  then  held  by  the  House  of  f^^^^ 
Austria.     This,  it  should  be  noted,  was  an  acquisition 
which  could  hardly  fail  to  lead  to  further  acquisitions. 
The  treofjraphical  characteristic  of  the  Prussian  do-  Oeographi- 

.    .  .  .  .  ^  charic- 

minions  was  the  way  in  which  they  lay  in  detached  ^^  of;^* 
pieces,  and  the  enormous  extent  of  frontier  as  com-  dominioiw. 
pared  with  the  area  of  the  country.  The  kingdom 
itself  lay  detached,  hemmed  in  and  intersected  by  the 
territory  of  Poland.  The  electorate,  with  the  Pome- 
ranian territory,  formed  a  somewhat  more  compact 
mass  ;  but  even  this  had  a  very  large  frontier  com- 
pared with  its  area.  The  WestfaUan  possessions,  the 
district  of  Cotthtis^  and  other  outlying  dominions,  lay 
quite  apart.  The  addition  of  Silesia  increased  this  cha- 
racteristic yet  further.  The  newly  won  duchy,  barely  Pj»>t*<«»  ©^ 
joining  the  electorate,  ran  out  as  a  kind  of  peninsula 
between  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Poland.  Silesia,  first 
as  a  PoUsh  and  then  as  a  Bohemian  fief,  had  formed 
part  of  a  fairly  compact  geographical  mass  ;  as  part  of 
the  same  dominion  with  Prussia  and  Brandenburg,  it 
was  an  all  but  isolated  land  with  an  enormous  frontier. 
The  details  of  the  Pohsh  acquisitions  of  Prussia  will  be  AcquW- 

tions  from 

best  given  in  our  survey  of  Poland.     But  it  should  be  Poland, 

^  -^  .  .  1772-1795. 

noted  tliat  each  of  the  portions  of  territory  which  were  xhdr  gw- 
added  to  Prussia  by  the  several  partitions  has  a  geo-  Swactw. 
graphical  character  of  its  own.   The  addition  of  West- 
Prussia — that  is  the  geographical  union  of  the  king-  1772. 
dom  and  the  electorate — was  something  which  in  the 
nature  of  things  could  not  fail  to  come  sooner  or  later. 
The  second  addition  of  South-Prussia  might  seem  geo-  1798. 
graphically  needed  in  order  to  leave  Silesia  no  longer 
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CHAP,     peninsular.     The  last,  and  most  short-lived  addition  of 


VIII. 


1795. 


New-East-Prussia  had  no  such  geographical  necessity 
as  the  other  two.  Still  it  helped  to  give  greater  com- 
pactness to  the  kingdom,  and  to  lessen  its  frontier  in 
comparison  with  its  area. 

Another  acquisition  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollern 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  though  temporary,  de- 
serves a  passing  notice.   Among  its  WestfaUan  annexa- 
Ka«t-Fric»-  tious  was  Eost-Friesland.     The  Kincr  of  Prussia  thus 

land,  1744.  ^ 

became,  during  the  last  half  of  the  eigliteenth  century, 
an  oceanic  potentate,  a  character  which  he  presently 
lost,  and  which,  save  for  a  moment  in  the  days  of  con- 
fusion, he  obtained  again  only  in  our  own  day. 

p^rtsof  A  large  part  of  Saxony,  both  in  the  older  and  in  the 

held  by       later  sense,  thus  came  to  form  part  of  a  dominion  con- 
^'"8»-        taining  both  German  and  non-German  lands,  but  in 
which  the  German  character  was  in  every  way  pre- 
dominant.    Other  parts  of  Saxony  in  the  same  ex- 
tended sense  also  came  to  form  part  of  the  dominions 
of  princes  who  ruled  both  in  and  out  of  Germany,  but 
in  whom  the  non-German  character  was  yet  more 
predominant-     The  old  Saxony  beyond  the  Elbe,  tlie 
}ioi8tein :     modcm  IJobiteiu^  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Danish 
ifs relation    Kiugs.     Its  shifting  relations  towards  Denmark  and 
esiMc  .  Qgpjj^^jjy  j^^j  towards  the  neighbouring  land  of  Sles- 

wicky  as  having  become  matter  of  international  dispute 
between  Denmark  and  Germany,  will  be  best  spoken 
of  when  we  come  to  deal  generally  with  the  Baltic 
lands.  The  events  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  also 
made  the  Swedish  kings  for  a  while  considerable 
territories  potentates  in  northern  Germany.  The  Peace  of  West- 
1G48-1815!    falia  confirmed  to  them  Western  Pomerania  and  the 
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town  of  Wismar  on  the  Baltic,  and  the  bishoprics  of  chap. 

.  vui. 
IJ rem  671  and   Verden  which  gave   them   an   oceanic 


1720. 

roast.  But  these  last  lands  were  afterwards  ceded  to 
Hannover,  and  the  Pomeranian  possessions  of  Sweden 
were  also  cut  sliort  by  cessions  to  Brandenburg.  But 
the  possession  of  Wismar  and  a  part  of  Pomerania 
still  gave  the  Swedish  kings  a  position  as  German 
princes  down  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire. 

These  are  the  chief  powers  wliich  rose  to  historical 
importance  within  the  bounds  of  Saxony,  in  the  widest 
sense  of  that  word.  To  trace  every  division  and  union 
which  created  or  extinguished  any  of  the  smaller  prin- 
cipalities, or  even  to  mark  every  minute  change  of  fron-  JTmodv 
tier  among  the  greater  powers,  would  be  impossible. 
But  it  must  be  further  remembered  that  the  Saxon 
circles  were  the  seats  of  some  of  tlie  greatest  of  the  free 
cities  of  Germany,  tlie  leading  members  of  the  Han-  55^^""* 
scatic  League.  In  the  growth  of  German  commerce  the 
Ehenish  lands  took  the  lead,  and,  in  the  earliest  days 
of  the  Hansa,  Koln  held  the  first  place  among  its  cities. 
Tlie  pre-eminence  afterwards  passed  to  havens  nearer 
to  the  Ocean  and  the  Baltic,  where,  among  a  crowd  of 
others,  the  Imperial  cities  of  Lubeck  and  Bremen  stand  Lubeck, 

Bremen, 

out  foremost,  and  with  them  Hamburg^  a  rival  which  Hamburg 
has  in  later  times  outstripped  them.    And  at  this  point 
it  may  be  noticed  that  Lubeck  and  Bremen  specially 
illustrate  a  law  which  extended  to  many  other  of  the 
episcopal  cities  of  Germany.     The  Bishop  became  a  The  dtiw 

and  the 

prince,  and  held  a  greater  or  smaller  extent  of  territory  bi.hopri<». 
in  temporal  sovereignty.   But  the  city  which  contained 
his  see  remained  independent  of  him  in  temporal  things, 
and  knew  him  only  as  its  spiritual  shepherd.     Such 
were  the  archbishopric  of  Bremen  and  the  bishopric  of 
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CHAP.    Lubeck,  principalities  which,  after  the  change  of  re- 
— ' — '  ligion,  passed  into  secular  hands.     But  the  two  cities 

always  remained  independent  commonwealths,  owning 

no  superior  but  the  Emperor. 


Franoonia. 


Bishom  of 
WarzDurg 
Dukes. 


Extmtof 
the  Circle. 


The 

Rhenish 

Circles. 


Ecclesiasti- 
cal Sutes 
on  the 
Rhine. 


The  next  among  the  great  duchies,  that  of  Eastern 
Francia^  Franken,  or  Franconia^  is  of  much  less  im- 
portance in  European  history  than  that  of  Saxony. 
Its  ducal  title  lived  onto  the  end ;  but  it  was  borne  only 
by  ecclesiastical  dukes,  the  Bishops  of   Wiirzhurg, 
Ancient  Francia  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  any  sense 
continued  in  any  modem  state.     Its  name  gradually 
retreated,  and  the  circle  of  Franken  or  Franconia  took 
in  only  the  most  eastern  part  of  the  ancient  duchy. 
The  western  and  northeni  part  of  the  duchy,  together 
with  a  good  deal  of  territory  which  was  strictly  Lothar- 
ingian,   became   part   of   the   two  Khenish   circles. 
Thus  Fulda^  the  greatest  of  German  abbeys,  passed 
away   from   the   Prankish  name.      In  north-eastern 
Francia,  the  Hessian  principalities  grew  up  to  the 
north-west.     Within  the  Franconian  circle  lay  Wiirz- 
hurg^ the  see  of  its  episcopal  dukes,  as  also  the  other 
great  bishopric  of  Bamberg^  together  with  the  free 
city  of  Niirnherg^  and  various  smaller  principalities. 
In  the  Khenish  lands,  both  within  and  without  the  old 
Francia,  one  chief  characteristic  is  the  predominance 
of  the  ecclesiastical  principalities,  Mainz ^  Koln^  Worms ^ 
Speyer^  and  Strasfiburg,     The  chief  temporal  power 
which  arose  in  this  region  was  the  Palatinate  of  the 
Rhine^  a  power  which,  like  others,  went  through  many 
unions  and  divisions,  and  spread  into  four  circles, 
those  of  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine,  Westfalia,  and  Ba- 
varia.     This  last   district,  though   united  with   the 
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Palatine  Electorate,  was,  from  the  early  part  of  the    chap. 
fourteenth  century,  distinguished  from  the  Palatinate   — ^-^ 
of  the  Rhine  as  the  Oberpfalz  or  Upper  Palatinate.    To 
the  south  of  it  lay  the  Bavarian  principalities.    These,  Bararia. 
united  into  a  single  duchy,  formed  the  power  which 
grew  into  the  modern  kingdom.     But  neither  this 
duchy  nor  the  whole  Bavarian  circle  at  all  reached  to 
the  extent  of  the  ancient  Bavaria  which  bordered  on 
Italy.     The  early  stacres  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  shiftings 

•^  .  .  .         .  between 

gave  the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  with  its  electoral  rights,  ^T*^ 
to  Bavaria ;  the  Peace  of  Westfalia  restored  the  Pala-  \^^^ 
tinate,  leaving  Bavaria  as  a  new  electorate.     Late  in  of  BlS^J^a 
the  eighteenth  century,  Bavaria  itself  passed  to  the  {^n  of 
Elector  Palatine,  thus  forming  what  may  be  called  1777.*"^' 
modern  Bavaria  with  its  outlying  Rhenish  lands.    This 
acquisition  was  at  the  same  time  partly  balanced  by  the 
cession  to  Austria  of  the  lands  east  of  the  Inn,  known  as  ce«ioii  to 
the  Innviertel     The  other  chief  state  within  the  Bava-  1778. 
rian  circle  was  the  great  ecclesiastical  principality  of  the  Arch- 
archbishops  of  Salzburg  in  the  extreme  pouth-east.       Sairburg. 

The  old  Lotharingian  divisions,  as  we  see  them  in  Lothar- 
the  time  of  the  great  duchies,  utterly  died  out.     The   "^^ 
states  which    arose  in    the  Lower   Lotharingia  are  Low^r  Lo- 
among  those  which  silently  fell  off  from  the  German     "^*^  *" 
Kingdom  to  take  a  special  position  under  the  name 
of  tlie  Netherlands.     The  special  duchy  of  Lothrin-  Duchy  of 

LothriDgen 

gen  or  Lorraine  was  held  to  belong  to  the  circle  of  orLomSie. 
Upper  Rhine.     Elsass  also  formed  part  of  the  same  Eisass. 
circle,  the  circle  which  was  specially  cut  short  by 
the  encroachments  of    France.     The  Swabian  circle  circle  of 
answered  more  nearly  than  most  of  the  new  divisions 
to  the  old  Swabian  duchy,  as  that  duchy  stood  with- 
out counting  the  marchland  of  Eisass.    No  part  of 
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Germany  was  more  cut  up  into  small  states  than  the 
old  land  of  the  Hohenstaufeu.  A  crowd  of  princi- 
palities, secular  and  ecclesiastical — among  them  the 
lesser  principalities  of  the  Hohenzollem  house — of 
free  cities,  and  of  outlying  possessions  of  the  houses 
of  Austria,  made  up  the  main  part  of  the  circle. 
Sbraaahurg^  Augsburg^  CanstanZj  St.  GaUen^  Chur,  ZU- 
richj  are  among  the  great  bishoprics  and  other  eccle- 
siastical foundations  of  the  old  Swabia.  But,  as  I  shall 
show  more  fiilly  in  another  section,  large  districts  in 
the  south-east,  those  which  formed  the  Old  Leagtte  of 
High  Germany^  had  practically  fiedlen  away  from  the 
kingdom  before  the  new  division  was  made,  and  were 
therefore  never  reckoned  in  any  circle.  Two  Swabian 
principalities,  the  mark  of  BadeUj  and  Wurttemherg^ 
first  county  and  then  duchy,  came  gradually  to  the 
first  place  in  this  region.  As  such  they  still  remain, 
preserving  in  some  sort  a  divided  representation  of 
the  old  Swabia. 


Cirdeof 
Amtiria, 


Two  important  parts  of  the  old  kingdom,  two 
circles  of  the  division  of  Maximilian,  still  remain. 
These  are  the  lands  which  form  the  circles  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Austria.  These  are  lands  which  have,  in 
earlier  or  later  times,  wholly  fallen  off  from  the 
German  Kingdom.  The  Austrian  circle  was  formed 
of  the  lands  in  southern  Germany  which  gradually 
gathered  in  the  hands  of  the  second  Austrian  dynasty, 
the  House  of  Habsburg.  Starting  from  the  original 
mark  on  the  Hungarian  fi-ontier,  those  lands  grew, 
of  Aiuferim.  first  into  a  great  German,  and  then  into  a  great  Euro- 
pean, power,  and  the  latest  changes  have  made  even 
their  German   lands  politically  non-German.     The 


Growth  of 
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c]^rowth  of   the    Austrian   House   will   therefore  be     chap. 

.  vui. 

properly  dealt    with    in   a    separate  section.     It  is  ^-^j^  - ' 
enough  to  say  here  that  the  Austrian  dominion  in  Ufn^'"^"^" 
Germany  gradually  took  in,  besides  the  original  duchy, 
the  south-eastern  duchies  of  Steiermark  or  Siyria^ 
Kdrnthen  or  Carinthia^  and  Krain  or  Carniola,  with 
the  Italian  borderlands  of  Gortz^  Aquileia^  and  part  of 
Istria.     Joined  to  these  by  a  kind  of  geographical 
isthmus,  like  that  which  joins  Silesia  and  Brandenburg, 
lay  the  western  possessions  of  the  house,  the  Bavarian 
county  of  Tyrol  and  various  outlying  strips  and  points  Tjtoi. 
of  land  in  Swabia  and  Elsass,     The  growth  of  the  lws  of 
Confederates  cut  short  the  Swabian  possessions  of  Aus-  Unds. 
tria,  as  the  later  cession  to  France  cut  short  its  Alsatian 
possessions.     Still  a  Swabian  remnant  remained  down 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  Kingdom.     The  kingdom  of 
Bohemia^  with  the  dependent  lands  of  Moravia  and  Bohemia 
Silesia^  though  held  by  the  Archdukes  of  Austria  and  pendencies, 
giving  them  electoral  rank,  was  not  included  in  any 
German  circle.  The  Austrian  circle  moreover  was  not 
wholly  made  up  of  the  dominions  of  the  Austrian 
house  ;  besides  some  smaller  territories,  it  also  took 
in  the  bishoprics  of  Trent  and  Briocen  on  the  debate-  Trent  and 
able  frontier  of  Italy  and  old  Bavaria. 

The  Burgundian    circle   was   the   last   and    the  Circle  of 
strangest  use  of  the  Burgundian  name.     It  consisted    '*'^"  ^' 
of  those  parts  of  the  dominions  of  the  Dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy of  the  House  of  Valois  which  remained  to  Dominion 
their  descendants  of  the  House  of  Austria  at  the  time  vaiois 

Dukee 

of  the  division  into   circles.     These  did  not  all  lie  ''ithinthe 

Empire. 

strictly  within  the  boundaries  of  the  German  kingdom. 
Within  that  kingdom  indeed  lay  the  Northern  Nether-  The  imne- 
lands,   the  Frisian  lands  of  HoUand^  Zealand^  and  uncu.* 
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CHAP.     We/at  FrUdazid^  as  ako  Brahard  and  other  Lc'ihar- 
-^  jttinari  lands.     But  the  drck  also  took  in  the  County 


AftHb 


^j/*  Bur^juTuiy  or  FraricIu-C<fmU.  part  of  the  old  king- 
dom of  Burgundy,  and  lastly  Fland^r*  and  Jrt-'i?. 
lan^ls  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Empire.  These  were 
.  t*  fieft  of  Fran^^e  which  were  released  from  their  homaire 
Ji*  to  that  cronTj  by  the  treaty  between  Charles  the 
Fifth  and  Francis  the  First  of  France.  The  Bur- 
gundian  drcle  thus  took  in  all  the  Imperial  nefs  of 
the  Valoi-s  dukes,  together  with  a  small  part  of  their 
French  fiefs.  As  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  these  lands 
altogether  fell  away  from  the  German  kingdom,  and 
as  those  parts  of  them  which  now  form  the  two 
kingdoms  of  the  Low  Countries  have  a  certain  his- 
Uirical  being  of  their  own,  it  will  be  well  to  keep 
their  more  detailed  mention  also  for  a  special  section. 

§  2,  The  Confederation  and  Empire  of  Germany, 

<>nii«inr  OuT  survcv  in  the  last  section  has  carried  us  down 

from  ft        to  the  bcfnnnin<r  of  tlie  chantres  which  led  to  the  break- 
mnllu^'     Up  of  tlio  old  German  Kingdom.     Germany  is  tlie 
only  land  in   history    which    has    changed   from    a 
Kketch  ttf     kingdom  to  a  confederation.     The  tie  which  bound 
mte-iHUf.   tin;  va.s.sal  princes  to  the  king  became  so  lax  that  it 
was  at  last  thrown  off  altogether.     In  this  process 
foreign  invasion  largely  helped.     Between  the  two 
processes  of  foreign  war  and  domestic  disintegration, 
a  chaotic  time  followed,  in  which  boundaries  were 
ever  shifting  and  new  states  were  ever  rising  and 
Tbftiifr-      falling.     In  the   end,  nearly  all  the  lands  which  had 
1816.  formed  lh<j  old   kingdom  came  together  again,  with 

new  names  and  boundaries,  as  members  of  a  lax  Con- 
federation.    The  latest  events  of  all  have  driven  the 
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former  chief  of  the  Confederation  beyond  its  boiin-     chap. 

VIII. 

daries ;  they  have  joined  its  other  members  together  ,j—  — ' 
by  a  much  closer  tie ;  they  have  raised  the  second  Confedera- 
member  of  the  former  Confederation  to  the  post  of  fy^gi^^^j 
perpetual  chief  of  the  new  Confederation,  and  they 
have  further  clothed  him  witli  the   Imperial  title. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  modern  Empire  The  new 

Empire 

of  Germany  is  still  a  Federal  state.  Its  chief  bears  ^tiu  fe<ie. 
the  title  of  Emperor;  still  the  relation  is  federal  and 
not  feudal.  The  lesser  members  of  the  Empire  are 
not  vassals  of  tlie  Emperor,  as  they  were  in  the  days 
of  the  old  kingdom.  They  are  states  bound  to  him 
and  to  one  another  by  a  tie  which  is  strictly  federal. 
That  the  state  whose  prince  holds  Imperial  rank  far 
surpasses  any  of  its  other  members  in  extent  and 
power  is  an  important  political  fact ;  but  it  does  not 
touch  the  federal  position  of  all  the  states  of  the 
Empire,  great  and  small.  Keuss-Schleiz  is  not  a 
vassal  state  of  Prussia  ;  it  is  a  member  of  a  league  in 
which  the  voice  of  Prussia  naturally  goes  for  more 
than  the  voice  of  Eeuss-Schleiz.  The  dissolution  of 
the  German  kingdom,  and  with  it  the  wiping  out  of 
the  last  tradition  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  history  of  wars  of  the  French 
Revolution  which  went  before  it,  and  which  indeed 
led  to  it.     For  our  purely  geographical  purpose,  we  vvarsofihe 

French 

must  distinguish  the  changes  which  directly  affected  Revolution, 

^  .  1798-1814. 

the  German  kingdom  from  those  which  affected  the 
Austrian   states,   the  Netherlands,  and  Switzerland, 
lands  which  have  now  a  separate  historic  being  from 
Germany.     The  last  war  which  the  Empire  as  such  warbe- 
waged  with  France  was  the  eight  years'  war  which  France  and 
was  ended  by  the  Peace  of  Lun^ville.     By  that  peace,  i79u-i?*oi.' 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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CHAP,    all  Germany  on   the  left  bank   of  the  Rhine   was 

VIII. 

-■^ — r-^  ceded  to  France.  What  a  sacrifice  this  was  we  at 
lank  of  the  oncc  sce,  whcn  we  bear  in  mind  that  it  took  in  the 
ceded  by      three  metropolitan  cities  of  Koln,  Mainz,  and  Trier, 

the  Peace  /  779 

vUk^iJWi     ^^^  royal  city  of  Aachen,  and  the  famous  bishoprics 
of  Worms  and  Speyer.     A  number  of  princes  thus 
lost  all  or  part  of  their  dominions,  and  it  was  presently 
The7?«vAa-  agreed  that  they  should  compensate  themselves  within 
harvt'        the  lands  which  remained  to  the  kingdom  at  the  ex- 
1808.  '       pense  of  the  free  cities  and  the  ecclesiastical  princes, 
ecciwiasti.    The  great  German  hierarchy  of  princely  bishops  and 
'Kie^iM       abbots  now  came  to  an  end,  with  a  solitary  exception. 
Primate  of  ^^  ^hc  aucicut  mctropoUs  of  Mainz  had  passed  to 
burg.         France,  the  see  of  its  archbisliop  was  removed  to 
Regemburg^  where,  under  the  title  of  Prince-Primate, 
he  remained  an  Elector  and  Arch-Chancellor  of  the 
sni7>MrR  a   Empire.     Salzburg  became  a  secular  electorate.     The 
electorate,    othcr  ecclcsiastical  States  were  annexed  by  the  neigh- 
The  Free     bouriuj^  priiices,  and  of  the  free  cities  six  only  were 

Cities.  *-^  *  ^  "^ 

left.     These  were  the  Hanseatic    towns   of  Lubeck^ 

Brevien,  and    Hamburg^  and   the    inland    towns   of 

Frankfurt^  Niiniberg^  and  Augsburg,  Besides  Salzburg, 

New  Eiec-    three  new  Electorates  arose,  Wiirttemberg^  Baden^  and 

ITessen-CasseL     None  of  these  new  Electors  ever  chose 

ppaccof      any  King  or  Emperor.     The  next  war  led    to  the 

1806.     "*   Peace  of  Pressburg,  in  which  the  Electors  of  Bavaria, 

Kinrrdonw    Wurtteiiiberg,  and  Baden,  appear  as  allies  of  France, 

remberg       and  by  which  those  of  Bavaria  and  WUrttemberg 

Bavaria,      are   acknowledged     as   Kings.      Austria    was    now 

Theydivi.ie  wlioUy  cut  off  froiu  south-wcstem  Germany.     WUrt- 

landaof       tembcrg  and  Baden  divided  her  Swabian  possessions, 

while  Tyrol,  Trent,  Brixen,  together  with  the  free 

city  of  Augsburg,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Bavaria.     Austria 
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received  Salzburg,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Wurzhurg    chap. 
was  formed  to  compensate  its  Elector,  himself  an   -^^^ — ' 
Austrian  prince.  WtoU4. 

These  were  the  last  changes  which  took  place 
while  any  shadow  of  the  old  Kingdom  and  Empire 
lasted.  The  reigning  King  of  Germany  and  Emperor- 
elect,  Francis  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  and 
Archduke  of  Austria,  had  already  begun  to  call  him- 
self '  Hereditary  Emperor  of  Austria'     In  the  treaty  Title  of 

(*  T^  ^  1-1  Mill  •!  •Einperorof 

of  rressburg  he  is  described  by  the  strange  title,  un-  Austria; 
heard  of  before  or  after,  of  '  Emperor  of  Germany 
and  Austria,'  and  the  Empire  itself  is  spoken  of  as  a 
'  Germanic  Confederation.'  These  formulae  were  pro- 
phetic. The  next  year  a  crowd  of  princes  renounced 
their  allegiance,  and  formed  themselves  into  the  Con-  The  c<mfe- 

/•      I        7-jf  •  1  1  i»  deratiou  of 

federation  or  the  lihine  under   the   protectorate  of  the  Rhine, 

•^  "^  .  .  ^  Julvl2, 

France.     The  formal  dissolution  of  the  Empire  fol-  i8o«- 

*■  DiMolntion 

lowed  at  once.     The  succession  which  had  gone  on  ^  **>?  *•'">-, 

^  pire,  August 

from  Augustus  ended ;  the  work  of  Charles  the  Great  ^»  ^^^ 
was  undone.     Instead  of  the  Frank  ruUng  over  Gaul, 
the  Frenchman  ruled  over  Germany.     A  time  of  con-  Repeated 
fusion  followed,  in  which  boundaries  were  constantly  laoe-isii. 
shifting,  states  were  constantly  rising  and  falling,  and 
new  portions  of  German  ground  were  being  constantly 
added  to  France.     At  the  time  of  the  greatest  extent  Germany  in 
of  French  dominion,  the  poUtical  state  of  Germany 
was  on  this  wise.     The  dissolution  of  the  Empire  had 
released  all  its  members  from  their  allegiance,  and  the 
German  possessions  of  the  Kings  of  Denmark  and  Territories 
Sweden  had   been  incorporated  with   their  several  and»we- 
kingdoms.     Hannover  was  wholly  lost  to  its  island  LoMenof 
sovereign ;  seized  and  lost  again  more  than  once  by  AaJriL*"** 
Prussia  and  by  France,  it  passed  at  last  wholly  into 

a2 
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the  hands  of  the  foreign  power.  Prussia  had  lost, 
not  only  its  momentary  possession  of  Hannover,  but 
also  everything  west  of  the  Elbe.  Austria  had  yielded 
Salzburg  to  Bavaria,  and  part  of  her  own  south- 
western territory  in  Krain  and  Karnthen  had  passed 
to  France  under  the  name  of  the  lUyrian  Provinces, 
France  too,  besides  all  the  lands  west  of  the  Ehine, 
had  incorporated  East  Friesland^  Oldenburg^  part  of 
Hannover^  and  the  three  Hanseatic  cities.  The  re- 
maining states  of  Germany  formed  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  The  chief  among  these  were  the  four 
Kingdoms  of  Bavaria^  Wurttemberg ^  Saxony^  and  West- 
falia.  Saxony  had  become  a  kingdom  under  its  own 
Elector  soon  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire: 
the  new-made  kingdom  of  Westfalia  had  a  French 
king  in  Jerome  Buonaparte.  Besides  Mecklenburg, 
Baden — now  a  Grand  Duchy — Berg^  Nassau^  Hessen, 
and  other  smaller  states,  there  were  now  among  its 
members  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Wiirzburg^  and  also  a 
Grand  Duchy  of -PVan^wrf,  the  possession  of  the  Prince 
Primate,  once  of  Mainz,  afterwards  of  Regensburg. 
We  may  say  with  truth  that  during  this  time  Germany 
had  ceased  to  exist ;  its  very  name  had  vanished  from 
the  map  of  Europe. 


Prussia  was  a  power  so  thoroughly  German  that 

the  fate  even  of  its  non-German  possessions  cannot 

well  be  separated  from  German  geography.   The  same 

blow  which  cut  short  the  old  electorate  of  Branden- 

TheKinf?-    burg  no  Icss  cut  sliort  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  in 

Prussia  cut   its  Polish  acquisitious.     West-Prussia  only  was  left, 

short,  1807.  1  T>.  .  m  t» 

Common-     ^nd  cvcn  here  Danzig  was  cut  off  to  form  a  separate 
Danzig?      republic.      The   other  Polish    territories   of  Prussia 
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formed  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw^  which  was  held  by  the     chap. 
new  KinjT  of  Saxony.     Silesia  thus  fell  back  again  on   — ^' — ' 

^  ^  .    °  Duchy  of 

its  half-isolated  position,  all  the  more  so  as  it  lay  be-  ^j"!:**^,' 

180b— 1814. 

tween  the  German  and  the  Polish  possessions  of  the  Position  of 

Silesia. 

Saxon  king.  The  territory  left  to  Prussia  was  now 
wholly  continuous,  without  any  outljring  possessions ; 
but  the  length  of  its  frontier  and  the  strange  irregu- 
larity of  its  shape  on  the  map  were  now  more  striking 
than  ever. 


The  liberation  of  Germany  and  the  fall  of  Buona- 
parte brought  with  it  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the 
German  territory.     Germany  again  arose,  no  longer  TheGer- 

•/       o  G         man  Con- 

as  an  Empire  or  Kingdom,  but  as  a  lax  Confedera-  f«ieration. 
tion.     Austria,  the  duchy  whose  princes  had  been 
so  often  chosen  Emperors,  became  its  presiding  state. 
The  boundaries  of  the  new  Confederation  differed  but 
slightly  from  those  of  the  old  Kingdom  ;  but  the  in- 
ternal divisions  had  greatly  changed.     Once  more  a  Pnnceg 
number  of  princes  held  lands  both  in  Germany  and  ^JJI^j^J*^^^ 
out  of  it.     The  so-called  '  Emperor '  of  Austria,  the  ^^^^J^^^ 
Kings  of  Prussia,  Denmark,  and  the  Netherlands,  be-  ^^^^ 
came  members  of  the  Confederation  for  those  parts  of 
their  dominions  which  had  formerly  been  states  of  the 
Empire.     In  the  like  sort,  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  having  recovered  his  continenta)  domi- 
nions, entered  the  Confederation  by  the  title  of  King 
of  Hannover.     This  new  kingdom  was  made  up  of  the  Kingdom  of 

•'  —or  Hannover, 

former  electorate  with  some  additions,  including  East-  isis-isee. 
Friesland.     In   other  parts   the  Prussian  territories  increase  of 

^  the  Pni»- 

were  largely  increased.     Magdeburg  and  HaWerstadt  J^^^^ 
were  recovered.     Swedish  Pomerania  was  added  to 
the  rest  of  the  ancient  duchy ;  and,  more  important 
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CHAP,     than  this,  a  large  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony^  in- 
■ — ^-^  eluding  the  greater  part  of  Latisitz  and  the  formerly 
bermcnt  of   outljing  land  of  Cottbus^  was  incorporated  with  Prussia. 
This  change,  which   made  the  Saxon  kingdom  far 
smaller  than  the  old  electorate,  altogether  put  an  end 
to  the  peninsular  position  of  Silesia,  even  as  regarded 
the  strictly  German  possessions  of  Prussia.     The  king- 
dom was  at  the  same  time  rendered  more  compact  by 
the  recovery  of  part  of  its  Polish  possessions  under 
Poewu        the  name  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen.     In  western 
Germany  again  Prussia  now  made  great  acquisitions. 
Rhenfoh      Its  old  outlyiug  Eheuish  and  Westfalian  possessions 

and  Wert-  .  ,  n         i         i  i 

faiian  teiri-  grcw  luto  a  large  and  tolerably  compact  terntory, 
though  lying  i6ol§.ted  from  the  great  body  of  the 
monarchy.  The  greater  part  of  the  territory  west  of 
the  Ehine  which  had  been  ceded  to  France  now  be- 
came Prussian.  The  Prussian  dominions  now  took 
in  the  cities  of  Kolrij  no  longer  a  metropoUtan  see, 
Aachen^  Triei\  Miinster^  and  Paderbom,  The  main 
part  of  the  Prussian  possessions  thus  consisted  of  two 
detached  masses,  of  very  unequal  size,  but  which 
seemed  to  crave  for  a  closer  geographical  union.    The 

Neufch&tei.  PriucipaUty  of  Neufchdtel^  which  Irnade  the  Prussian 
king  a  member  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,- will  be 
mentioned  elsewhere. 

Of  tlie  other  powers  which  entered  the  Confedera- 
tion for  the  German  parts  of  their  dominions,  but 
which  also  had  territories  beyond  the  Confederation, 

Territory     Atcstriu  rccovcrcd  Salzbuvo.  Tyrol.  Trent  and  Brixen. 

by  Austria,  together  with  the  south-eastern  lands  which  had  passed 
to  France.  Thus  the  territory  of  the  Confederation, 
like  that  of  the  old  Kingdom,  again  reached  to  the 
Hadriatic.     Denmark  entered  the  Confederation  for 
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llolstein^  and  for  a  new  possession,  that  of  Lauenburg^     chap. 
the  duchy  which  in  a  manner  represented  ancient   ^ — ^-^— 
Saxony.     The  King  of  the  Netherlands  entered  the  ofDenmark. 

Holstein 

Confederation  for  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lxixemburq,  and  Lanen- 

*        burg. 

part  of  which  however  was  cut  off  to  be  added  to  the  Luxem- 

burg. 

Rhenish  possessions  of  Prussia.     Sweden,  by  the  ces-  Sweden 
sion  of  its  last  remnant  of  Pomerania^  ceased  alto-  romewnia. 
get  her  to  be  a  German  power. 

There  were  thus  five  powers  whose  dominions  lay 
partly  within  the  Confederation,  partly  out  of  it.     In 
the  case  of  one  of  these,  that  of  Prussia,  the  division  Pru.-iia  the 
between  Gennan  and  non-German  territory  was  purely  (jerman 
formal.     Prussia  'was   practically  a   purely  German 
power,  and  the  greatest  of  purely  German  powers. 
Her  rival  Austria  stood  higher  in  formal  rank  in  the  Austria. 
Confederation,  and  her  princes  ruled  over  a  much 
greater  continuous  territory  ;  but  here  the  distinction 
between  German  and  non-German  lands  was  really 
practical,  as  later  events  have  shown.     It  has  been  Comparinon 

of  the  posi- 

found  possible  to  shut  out  Austria  from  Germany,  tionof 

^  "^      Austria  and 

To  shut  out  Prussia  would  have  been  to  abolish  Ger-  i*ruK>ia. 
many  altogether.  Hannover,  though  under  a  common  Hannover, 
sovereign  with  Great  Britain,  was  so  completely  cut 
off  from  Great  Britain,  and  had  so  little  influence  on 
British  politics,  that  it  was  practically  as  much  a 
])urely  German  state  before  its  separation  from  Great 
Britain  as  it  was  afterwards.   In  the  cases  of  Denmark  Hoistein 

and 

and  the  Netherlands,  princes  the  greater  part  of  whose  i-uxem- 
territories  lay  out  of  Germany  held  adjoining  terri- 
tories in  Germany.  Here  then  were  materials  for 
political  questions  and  difficulties ;  and  in  tlie  case  of 
Denmark,  these  questions  and  difficulties  became  of 
the  highest  importance. 
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CHAP. 
Vlll. 


Kinprdom  of 
Bavaria. 


i.«li  tor 
titorv. 


Wlirttem- 
Sitxoov. 


Among  those  members  of  the  Confederation  whose 
territory  lay  wholly  within  Germany,  the  Kingdom  of 
Bavaria  stood  first.  Its  newly  acquired  lands  to  the 
south  were  given  back  to  Austria ;  but  it  made  large 
acquisitions  to  tlie  north-east.  Modem  Bavaria  con- 
sists of  a  large  mass  of  territory,  Bavarian,  Swabian, 
and  Frankish,  counting  within  its  boundaries  the  once 
free  cities  of  Augsburg  and  Number g  and  the  great 

Her  Rhon-  bishoprfcs  of  Bamberg  and  Wiirzburg.  Besides  this, 
Bavaria  recovered  a  considerable  part  of  the  ancient 
Palatinate  west  of  the  Ehine,  which  adds  Speyer  to 
the  list  of  Bavarian  cities.  The  other  states  which 
bore  the  kingly  title,  WilrUemberg  and  the  remnant  of 
Saxony^  were  of  much  smaller  extent.  Saxony  how- 
ever kept  a  position  in  many  ways  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  narrowed  extent  of  its  geographical  limits. 
Wilrttemberg,  increased  by  various  additions  from  the 
Swahian  lands  of  Austria  and  from  other  smaller  prin- 
cipalities, had,  though  the  smallest  of  kingdoms,  won 
for  itself  a  much  liigher  position  than  liad  been  lield 
by  its  former  Counts  and  Dukes.  Along  with  them 
miglit  be  ranked  the  Grand  Ducliy  of  Baden^  witli  its 
strange  irregular  frontier,  taking  in  Heidelberg  and 
Constanz.  Among  a  crowd  of  smaller  states  stand 
out  tlie  two  Hessian  principalities,  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  llessen-Darmstadt^  and  Hesse?i'Cassel^  whose  prince 
still  kept  the  title  of  Elector,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of 

()M«-ni)urg:.  Nassau.     Tlie  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg  nearly  di- 
vided the  Kingdom  of  Hannover  into  two  parts.     The 

Aiihnit.  principalities  of  Anhalt  stretched  into  the  Prussian 
territory  between   Halberstadt   and   the   newly-won 

Brun-»wick.  Saxou  lands.  The  Duchy  of  Bmmswick  helped  to 
divide  the  two  great  masses  of  Prussian  territory.    In 


HadfU. 


Hc^sen. 
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the  north  Mecklenburg  remained,  as  before,  unequally     chap. 
divided  between  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Schicerin  and  '^ — ^  — ' 

Mecklen- 

Strelitz,     Germany  was  thus  thoroughly  mapped  out  burg, 
afresh.     Some  of  the  old  names  had  vanished ;  some 
had  got  new  meanings.     The  greater  states,  with  the 
exception  of  Saxony,  became  greater.   A  crowd  of  in- 
significant principalities  passed  away.   Another  crowd 
of  them  remained,  especially  the  smaller  Saxon  duchies 
in  the  land  which  had  once  been  Thuringian.     But,  if 
we  look  to  two  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of 
the  old  Empire,  we  shall  find  that  one  has  passed 
away  for  ever,  while  the  other  was  sadly  weakened. 
No  ecclesiastical  principality  revived  in  the  new  state  Xo  ecciew- 
01  things.     Tlie  territory  of  one  of  the  old  bishopncs,  cipauty. 
that  of  Liittich  or  Liege,  formerly  absorbed  by  France,  Lntticii 

^  •f  -J  added  to 

now  passed  wholly  away  from  Germany,  and  became  Belgium, 
part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Belgium.  Of  the  free 
cities  four  did  revive,  but  four  only.  The  three  The  four 
Uanse  Towns^  no  longer  included  in  French  depart- 
ments, and  Frankfurt^  no  longer  a  Grand  Duchy,  en- 
tered the  Confederation  as  independent  common- 
wealths.    Germany,  for  a  while  utterly  crushed,  had  Revival  of 

German 

come  to  life  again ;  she  had  again  reached  a  certain  national 
measure  of  national  unity,  which  could  hardly  fail  to 
become  closer.^ 

The  Confederation  thus  formed  lasted,  with  hardly 
any  change  that  concerns  geography,  till  the  war  of 
1866.     The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg^  which  had, 

'  No  influence  was  more  powerful  for  this  end  than  the  Zollr 
verein  or  customs  union,  which  began  in  1818  and  gradually 
united  most  of  the  German  states  for  certain  purposes.  But  as  it 
did  not.  affect  the  boundaries  or  the  governments  of  sovereign  states, 
it  hardly  concerns  geography.  Neither  do  the  strivings  aftei*  more 
perfect  union  in  1848  and  the  following  years. 
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CHAP,     by  the  arrangements  of  1815,  been  held  by  the  King 
' — ^^ — '  of  the  Netherlands  as  a  member  of  the  German  Con- 

TMviflioii  of 

Luxem-  federation,  was,  on  the  separation  of  Belgium  and  the 
Netherlands,  cut  into  two  parts.  Part  was  added  to 
Belgium  ;  another  part,  though  quite  detached  from 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  was  held  by  its  king 
as  a  member  of  the  Confederation.  In  1839  he  also 
entered  it  for  the  Duchy  of  Limburg.  The  internal 
War  in  movcmcnts  which  be<]fan  in  1848,  and  the  war  in 
and  Hoi-     Sleswick  and  Holstein  which  becran  in  the  same  time, 

stein,  ^  ' 

1848-1861.  led  to  no  lasting  geographical  changes.     In  1849  the 

Swabian  principaUties  of  ffoftenzoUem  were  joined  to 

Cession  of    tlic  Prussiau  crown.     The  last  Danish  war  ended  by 

the  Duchies 

to  Austria    the  CGssiou  of  Slcswick  and  Holstein,  together  with 

and  Prus-  ^  ... 

wa,  1864.  Lauenburg,  to  Prussia  and  Austria  jointly,  an  arrange- 
ment in  its  own  nature  provisional.  Austria  ceded 
her  right  in  Lauenburg  to  Prussia  in  the  next  year, 
and  in  the  next  year  again  came  tlie  Seven  Weeks' 
War,   and   the   great    geographical    changes   which 

A»)oiition    followed  it.   The  German  Confederation  was  abolished ; 

of  the  Con- 
federation.   Austria  was  shut  out  from  all  share  in  German  affairs, 

hxclu.sion 

of  Austria,  and  shc  ceded  her  loint  right  in  Sleswick  and  Holstein 

North-Ger-  "^  ^ 

man  confe-  ^q  Prussia.     The  Northern  states  of  Germany  became 

deration.  •' 

sf^ldck^    a    distinct   Confederation   under   the   presidency   of 

stein^*      Prussia,  whose  immediate  dominion  was  increased  by 

isoir**'      the  annexation  of  the  kingdom  of  Hannover^  the  duchy 

aimexa^     of  Nossau^  thc  electorate  of  Ilessen^  and  the  city  of 

Frankfurt     The  States  south  of  the  Main,  Bavaria, 

Wlirttemberg,  Baden,  and  the  southern  part  of  Hessen- 

Darmstadt,  remained  for  a  while  outside  of  the  new 

-J^"^^®       Leaorue.      The   non-German    dominions   of   Prussia, 

rru88ian  c  ' 

m?ttld*to     Prussia  strictly  so  called  with  the  Polish  duchy  of 
dera^fon?"    Poscu  and  the  newly  acquired  land  of  Sleswick,  were 
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now  incorporated  with  the  Confederation ;    on  the     chap. 
other  liand,  all  that  Austria  had  held  within  the  Con-  ^ — ^-^ 
federation  was  now  shut  out  of  it.     Liucemburg  nlso  ofLuxem- 
was  not  included  in  the  new  League,  and,  after  some 
disputes,  it  was  in  the  next  year  recognized  as  a  neutral 
territory  under  its  own  duke  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands.     The  httle  principality   of  Liechtenstein  was  Lieohten- 
perhaps  forgotten  altogether ;  but,  as  not  being  in- 
cluded in  the  Confederation,  nor   yet  incorporated 

with  anything  else,  it  must  be  looked  on  as  becoming 

« 

an  absolutely  independent  state.    Thus  the  geographi-  oreat  goo- 
oal  fron  iers  of  Germany  underwent,  at  a  single  blow,  ciianges, 
changes  as  great  as  they  had  undergone  in  the  wars 
of  the  French  Revolution.     The  geography  of  the 
presiding   power   of  the   new  League   was   no   less 
changed. 

That  extraordinaiy  extent  of  frontier  which  had 
liitherto  been  characteristic  of  Prussia  was  not  wholly 
taken  away  by  the  new  annexations,  but  it  was  greatly 
lessened.  The  kingdom,  as  a  kingdom,  is  made  far 
more  compact,  and  the  two  great  detached  masses  in 
which  it  formerly  lay  are  now  joined  together.  More- 
over, the  geographical  character  of  Prussia  becomes  of 
much  less  political  importance,  now  that  her  frontier 
inarches  to  so  great  an  extent  on  the  smaller  members 
of  the  League  of  which  she  is  herself  President.   Next  War  with 

^_  France 

came  the  war  with  France,  the  first  effect  of  which  i87o-i87i. 
was  the  admission  of  the  southern  states  of  Germany  The  Ger- 
into  the  new  League,  which  presently  took  the  name  pire. 

o  X  ^  ^  Incorpora- 

of  an  Empire,  with  the  Prussian  King  as  hereditary  ^?^^« 
Emperor.     Then  by  the  peace  with  France,  nearly  the  ■*•*«»• 
whole  of  Elsass,  including  Strassburg^  and  part  of  Lo-  Ei8a>.8. 

1        •        •  1  t  r>t  Lothrin- 

thartngia,  including  Metz^  were  restored  to  Germany,  gen,  isri. 
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CHAP.     They   have,  under  the  name  of  Elsdss-Lothringen^ 
' — •-— '  become  an  Imperial  territory,  forming  part  of  the 
riafuar     Empire  and  owning  the  sovereignty  of  the  Emperor, 
but  not  becoming  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  or 
of  any  other  German  state.     The  assumption  of  the 
Imperial  title  could  hardly  be  avoided  in  a  confedera- 
tion whose  constitution  was  monarchic,  and  which 
numbered  kings  among  its  members.      No  name  but 
that  of  Emperor  could  have  been  found  to  express 
the  relation   between   the   presiding  chief  and   the 
lesser  sovereigns. 
The  new  Still  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  new  German 

revival  of    Empire  is  in  no  sense  a  continuation  or  restoration  of 

the  German 

Kingdom,    the  IIolv  Romau  Empire  which  fell  sixty-four  years 

but  not  of  /  .  ^        .  ,         "^  "^ 

tfie  Roman   bcforc  its  crcatiou.     But  it  may  be  fairly  looked  on  as 

of^^eoidT  *  restoration  of  the  old  German  Kingdom,  the  King- 

fnWie'"     ^^^  ^^  ^he  East-Franks.     Still,  as  far  as  geography 

pfrl  jg  concerned,  no  change  can  be  stranger  than  the 

change  in  the  boundaries  of  Germany  between  the 

ninth  century  and  tlie  nineteentli.     The  new  Empire, 

cut  short  to  the  north-west,  south-west,  and  south-east, 

has  grown  somewhat  to  the  north,  and  it  has  grown 

Name  of      prodigiously  to  the   north-cast.     Its  ruling  state,  a 

state  which  contains  such  illustrious  cities  as  Aachen, 

Koln,  Trier,  and  Frankfurt,  is  content  to  call  itself 

after  an  extinct  heathen  people  whose  name  had  most 

likely  never  reached  tlie  ears  of  Charles  the  Great. 

Position  of  The  capital  of  the  new  Empire,  placed  far  away  from 

lierliii 

any  of  the  ancient  seats  of  German  kingship,  stands  in 
what  in  his  day,  and  long  after,  was  a  Slavonic  land. 
Germany,  witli  its  cliief  state  bearing  the  name  of 
Prussia^  with  the  place  of  its  national  assemblies 
transferred  from  Frankfurt  to  Berlin,  presents  one  of 
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the  strangest  changes  that  historical  geography  can  chap. 
show  us.  But,  strange  as  is  the  geographical  change,  ^ — --^ 
it  has  come  about  gradually,  by  the  natural  working  of  the  new 
of  historical  causes.  The  Slavonic  and  Prussian  lands 
liavc  been  germanized,  while  the  western  parts  of  the 
old  kingdom  which  have  fallen  away  have  mostly  lost 
their  German  character.  Those  German  lands  which 
have  formed  the  kernel  of  the  Swiss  Confederation 
have  risen  to  a  higher  political  state  than  that  of  any 
kingdom  or  Empire.  But  the  German  lands  which 
still  remain  so  strangely  united  to  the  lands  of  the 
Magyar  and  the  southern  Slave  await,  at  however 
distant  a  time,  their  natural  and  inevitable  reunion. 
So  does  a  Danish  population  in  the  extreme  north 
await,  with  less  hope,  its  no  less  natural  separation  from 
the  German  body.  Posen,  still  mainly  Slavonic,  re- 
mains unnaturally  united  to  a  Teutonic  body,  but  it  is 
not  likely  to  gain  by  a  transfer  to  any  other  ruler. 
The  reconstruction  of  the  German  realm  in  its  present 
shape,  a  shape  so  novel  to  the  eye,  but  preserving  so 
much  of  ancient  life  and  ancient  history,  has  been 
the  greatest  historical  and  geographical  change  of 
our  times. 

§  3.  The  Kingdom  of  Italy. 

We  parted  from  the  Italian  kingdom  at  the  mo-  Smaii  geo- 
ment  of  its  separation  from  the  Eastern  and  Western  import*noe 

-,.  /»iTiT  Ti»  T'-i  of  the  king- 

kingdoms  oi  the  Franks.     Its  history,  as  a  kingdom,  dom  as 

consists  in  httle  more  than  its  reunion  with  the  East- 

Frankish  crown,  and  in  the  way  in  which  the  royal 

power  gradually  died  out  within  its  limits.     There  is 

but  little  to  say  as  to  any  changes  of  frontier  of  the 

kingdom  as  such.     As  long  aa  Germany,  Italy,  and 
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CHAP.     Burgundy  acknowledged  a  single  king,  any  shiftings 
" — ^ — '  of  the  frontiers  of  his  three  kingdoms  were  of  secon- 
dary importance.     When  the  power  of  the  Emperors 
in  Italy  had  died  out,  the  land  became  a  system  of 
independent  commonwealths  and  principalities,  which 
had  hardly  that  degree  of  unity  which  could  enable 
us  to  say  that  a  certain  territory  was  added  to  Italy 
or  taken  from  it.     Even  if  a  certain  territory  passed 
from  an  Italian  to  a  German  or  Burgundian  lord,  the 
cession  wrought  a  change  in  tlie  frontier  of  this  or 
Chancres  on  that  ItaUau  State ;  it  hardly  wrought  a  change  in  the 
frontier.      frontier  of  Italy  itself.   The  shiftings  of  frontier  along 
the  whole  Alpine  border  have  been  considerable ;  but 
it  is  only  in  our  own  day  that  we  can  say  that  Italy 
as  such  has  become  capable  of  extending  or  lessening 
Case  of       hep  borders.     When,  in  1866,  Venice  and  Verona 

Verona.  '  ' 

were  added  to  the  Itahan  kingdom,  that  was  a  dis- 
tinct change  in  the  frontier  of  Italy.  We  can  hardly 
give  that  name  to  endless  earlier  changes  on  the  same 
marchland.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  for  instance, 
Case  of  the  town  of  Trieste^  disputed  between  the  patriarchs 
1380.  of  Aquileia  and  the  commonwealth  of  Venice,  was 

acknowledged  as  an  independent  state,  and  it  pre- 
sently gave  up  its  independence  by  commendation  to 
the  Duke  of  Austria.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  ques- 
tion entered  into  any  man's  mind  whether  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  German  and  Italian  kingdoms  were  affected 
by  such  a  change.  Whether  as  a  free  city  or  as  an 
Austrian  lordship,  Trieste  remained  under  the  superi- 
ority, formally  undoubted  but  practically  nominal, 
of  the  common  sovereign  of  Germany  and  Italy,  the 
Eoman  Emperor  or  King.  Whether  the  nominal 
allegiance  of  the  city  was  due  to  him  in  his  German 
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or  in  his  Italian  character  most  likely  no  one  stopped     chap. 
to  think.     East  and  west,  the  Italian  kingdom  had  no  ' — •  — ' 

.  No  eastern 

frontiers ;  the  only  question  which  could  arise  was  as  or  we«tem 

•'    ^  ^  ^    ^      frontiers. 

to  the  relation  of  the  islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia 
to  the  kingdom  itself  or  to  any  of  the  states  which 
arose  within  it.  To  the  south  of  the  Lnperial  king- 
dom of  Italy  lay  the  independent  Lombard  duchies, 
and  the  possessions  which  at  the  time  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Empires  still  remained  to  the  Eastern 
Caesar.  These  southern  lands,  Lombard  and  Byzan-  The  xor- 
tine,  changed  in  time  into  the  Norman  duchy  of  allSuf'^ 
Apulia  and  kingdom  of  Sicily ;  but  that  kingdom,  an  imperial 
held  as  it  was  as  a  fief  of  the  see  of  Eome,  was  never 
incorporated  with  the  Italian  kingdom  of  the  Em- 
perors, nor  did  its  kings  ever  become  the  men  of  the 
Emperor.  Particular  Emperors  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  in  the  sixteenth,  and  in  the 
eighteenth,  were  also  kings  of  one  or  both  the  SiciUan 
kingdoms  ;  but  at  no  time  before  our  own  day  were 
Sicily  and  southern  Italy  ever  incorporated  with  a 
Kingdom  of  Italy.  When  we  remember  that  it  was 
to  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  that  the  name 
of  Italy  was  first  given,  we  see  here  a  curiosity  of 
nomenclature  as  remarkable  as  the  shiftings  of  mean- 
ing in  the  names  of  Saxony  and  Burgundy. 

Naples  and  Sicily  then,  the  Two  Sicilies  of  later 
political  nomenclature,  lie  outside  our  present  subject. 
So  does  the  commonwealth  of  Venice^  except  so  far  as  Venice  no 
Venice  afterwards  won  a  large  subject  territory  on  Kuy? 
the  Italian  mainland.     Both  these  states  have  to  do  Her  Italian 
with  Italy  as  a  geographical  expression,  but  neither 
the  Venetian  commonwealth  nor  the  Sicilian  kingdom 
is  Italian  within  the  meaning  of  the  present  section. 
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CHAP. 
VIII. 

^- — • ' 

Venice  and 
the  Sicilicfl 
part  of  the 
Kastem 
Empire. 


The  House 
of  Savoy. 


It.4  special 
history. 


Tho  King- 
dom of  Italy 
cuntinues 
the  Lom- 
bard king- 
dom. 


Aui^tria 
and  Neua- 
tria. 
>^3milia. 
Tuscany. 


They  formed  no  part  of  the  Carolingian  dominion. 
They  were  parts  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  not  of  the 
Western.  They  remained  attached  to  the  New  Rome 
after  an  Imperial  throne  had  again  been  set  up  in  the 
Old.  They  gradually  fell  away  from  their  allegiance 
to  the  Eastern  Empire,  but  they  were  never  incorpo- 
i-ated  with  the  Empire  of  the  West.  I  shall  deal 
with  them  here  only  in  their  relations  to  the  Imperial 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  treat  of  their  special  history 
elsewhere  among  the  states  which  arose  out  of  the 
break-up  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  Again,  on  the 
north-western  march  of  Italy  a  power  gradually 
arose,  partly  Italian,  but  for  a  long  time  mainly 
Burgundian,  wliich  has  in  the  end,  by  a  strange  fate, 
grown  into  a  new  ItaUan  kingdom.  This  is  the 
House  of  Savoy,  The  growth  of  the  dominions  of 
that  liouse,  tlie  process  by  which  it  gradually  lost 
territory  in  Burgundy  and  gained  it  in  Italy^  form 
another  distinct  subject.  It  will  be  dealt  with  here 
only  in  its  relations  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

The  Itahan  Kingdom  of  the  Karlings,  the  king- 
dom which  was  reunited  to  Germany  under  Otto  the 
Great,  was,  as  has  been  already  said,  a  continuation 
of  the  old  Lombard  kingdom.  It  consisted  of  that 
kingdom,  enlarged  by  the  Italian  lands  which  fell  off 
from  the  Eastern  Empire  in  the  eighth  century ;  that 
is  by  the  Exarchate  and  the  adjoining  Pentapolis^  and 
the  immediate  territory  of  Rome  itself.  The  Lombard 
kingdom,  in  its  full  extent,  took  in  the  lands  north  of 
the  Po,  where  we  find,  as  elsewhere,  an  Austria  to 
the  east  and  a  NeuMria  to  the  west.  This  last,  the 
Lombard  Neustria,  stretches  south  of  the  Po  and 
takes  in  the  western  part  of  -^miUa,  including  the 
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cities  of  Piacenza,  Parma,  Reggio,  and  Modena.     The    chap. 
Lombard  kingdom  also    took   in   Tuscany^  a  name  " — ' — ' 
wliich,  as  it  no  longer  reaches  to  the  Tiber,  answers 
pretty  nearly  to  its  modern  use.     The  Tuscan  name 
has  lived   on ;     the    Exarchate   and   Pentapolis,   as 
having  been  the   chief  seat   of  the  later   Imperial 
power  in  Italy,  got  the  name  of  Romania^  Roman- 
diola^  or  Romagna,     This  name  also  lives  on  ;   but  Romngna. 
the  Lombard   Neustria  and  Austria  soon  vanished 
from  the  map.      Their  disappearance  was   perhaps 
lucky,   as   one   knows   not   what  arguments   might 
otherwise  have  been  built  on  the  presence   of  an 
Austria  south  of  the  Alps.     The  Lombard  Neustria, 
with  the  western  part  of  Austria,  taking  in  the  cities 
of  Bergamo  and   Brescia,  got   the  special  name  of  i-«mhardy 
Lombardy,     The  rest  of  the  Lombard  Austria,  after 
various  shiftings  of  names  taken  from  the  principalities 
which  rose  and  fell  witliin  it,  came  back  in  the  end 
to  its  oldest  name,  that  of  Venetia.     In  the  north-west  venetia. 
corner  Iporedia  or  Ivrea  appears  as  a  distinct  march  ;  Mark  of 
but  the  Venetian  march  at  the  other  comer,  known 
at  this  stage  as  the  duchy  of  Friuli^  is  of  more  import-  Puchv  of 
ance.     It  takes  in  the  county  of  Trent^  the  special 
inarch  of  Friuli^  and  the  march  of  Istria.     This  is  the  Fiiic*ua- 

,  tion  of 

comer  in  which  the  German  and  Itahan  frontier  has  so  i>oun(iar>' 

at  the 

often  fluctuated.    We  have  seen  that,  after  the  union  n'^rth-v.cst 

com'  r. 

of  the  Itahan  and  German  crowns,  even  Verona  itself 
was  sometimes  counted  as  German  ground. 

Under  the  German  kings  Italy  came  under  the  ComFarison 
same  influences  as  the  other  two  Imperial  kingdoms.  Germiny. 
Principalities  grew  up ;  free  cities  grew  up ;  but,  while 
in  Gennany  the  principalities  were  the  rule  and  the 
cities  the  exception,  in  Italy  it  was  the  other  way. 

VOL.   I.  B 
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ciup.  The  land  gradually  became  a  system  of  practically  in-- 
V — ,-^^  dependent  commomvealths.  Feudal  princes,  ecclesi- 
pystemef    astical   OF   temporal,  flourished   only  in  the  north- 

c'onimon-  /•      t         i  •         i 

wealths  in    wcstcm  auQ  uorth-easteru  corners  of  the  kinraom. 
Italy-  .  .  . 

But,  if   the   range  of  the   German   cities   was   less 

wide,   and   their    career  less    brilliant,   than    those 

of   Italy,   their    freedom    was   more   lasting.      The 

Tyrants      Italian  cities  gradually  fell  under  tyrants,  and  the 

princes"       tyrauts  gradually  grew  into  acknowledged  princes. 

the  do-       Tlie  Bishops  of  Rome  too,  by  a  series  of  claims  skil- 

minion  of  .  .  •        i  i»  i 

the  Pope*,  tully  presscd  at  various  times,  contrived  to  form  the 
greatest  of  ecclesiastical  principalities,  one  which 
Four  8»nKe8  strctchcd  across  the  peninsula  from  sea  to  sea.  The 
history!"  gcograpliical  history  of  Italy  consists  of  four  stages. 
In  the  first  the  kingdom  fell  asunder  into  princi- 
palities. In  the  second  the  principalities  vanished 
before  tlie  growth  of  the  free  cities.  In  the  third  the 
cities  were  again  massed  into  principalities,  till  in  the 
fourth  the  princii)alities  were  at  last  merged  in  a 
kingdom  of  united  Italy. 

Under  the  Saxon  and  Prankish  Emperors  tlie  old 
Lombard  names  of  Austria  and  Neustria  pass  away. 
Several  small  marches  lie  along  the  Burgundian  fron- 
tier, as  Savona  on  tlie  coast,  Ivrea  among  the  moun- 
tains to  the  north-west,  between  them  Montferrat^ 
Vasto^  and  Siu>a^  whose  princes,  as  special  guardians 
of  the  passage  between  the  two  kingdoms,  bore  the 
title  of  Marqiuiss  i?i  Italy.  It  was  in  this  region 
tluit  the  feudal  princes  were  strongest,  and  that 
the  system  of  free  cities  had  the  smallest  deve- 
lopement.  The  Savoyard  power  was  already 
beginning  to  grow  up  in    the   extreme   north-west 
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corner  ;  but  at  this  time  a  greater  part  in  strictly     chap. 
Italian  liistory  is  played  by  the  Marquesses  of  Mont-  ' — --^-^ 

.  .-,...  The  Mar- 

ferrat,  who  for  many  centuries  kept  their  position  as  quessesof 

^  ^  ^  Moniferrat, 

important  feudal  princes  quite  apart  from  the  lords  i^a^-issa. 
of  tlie  cities.  In  the  north-east  corner  of  the  kingdom 
the  place  of  the  old  Austria  is  taken  by  the  border 
principalities  where  the  Italian,  the  German,  and  the 
Slave    all   come  in    contact,  and  which    fluctuated 
more  than  once  between  the  Italian  and  the  German 
crowns.     We  have  here  the  great  march  of  Verona^ 
beyond  it  that  of  Friuli^  Trent^  the  marchland  of  the 
marchland,  between  Verona  and  Bavaria,  and  the  pen- 
insula of  Istria  on  the  Slavonic  side  of  the  Hadriatic. 
Between  the  border  districts  on  either  side  lay  the 
central  land,  Lombardy  in  the  narrower  sense,  the 
chosen  home  of  the  free  cities.     Here,  by  the  middle  Growth  of 
of  the  twelfth   century,  every  city  had  practically  bard  cities, 
become  a  separate  commonwealth,  owning  only  the 
most  nominal  superiority  in  the  Emperor.     Guelfic 
cities  withstood  the  Emperor ;   Ghibelin  cities   wel- 
comed him ;  but  both  w^ere  practically  independent 
commonwealths.  Hence  came  those  long  wars  between  War»  of  the 
the  Swabian  Emperors  and  the  Italian  cities  which  Kmperow. 
form  the  chief  feature  of  Italian  history  in  the  second 
half  of  the  twelfth  century  and  the  first  half  of  the 
thirteenth.     Round  the  younger  and  the  elder  capital,  Milan  and 

Pavia 

round  Guelfic  Milan  and  Ghibelin  Pavia,  gathered  a 
crowd  of  famous  names,  Corno^  Bergamo^  and  Brescia^  The  other 
Lodi^  Crenia^  and   Cremona^  Tortona^  Piacenza^  and  citiea. 
Parma^  and  Alessandria^  the  trophy  of  republican  Aiewan- 
and  papal  victory  over  Imperial  power.     The  Vero- 
nese march  was  less  rich  in  cities  of  the  same  his- 
torical importance ;  but  both  Verona  itself  and  Padua  J^J*"**"^ 

b2 
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CHAP,     pliived   a  OTeat    part,   a*    the  seat*    first    of  com- 
—"-^^--^  uioriwcral:!*!?.  then    of  tyrant*.     Further  north    and 
Trtr.?.        'ra.?!.  the   ^ivic   element   was   again   weaker.      Trent 
^^At\'lii\y  parted  off  from  Italy  to  bei.^ome  an  ecclesi- 
a*lif:al  prinripaiity  of  the  German  kingdom ;  and  the 
A/i'.i>ia.     Patriarchs  of  A'/uileia  grew  into  powerful  princes  at 
Tvvrfc'/  the  nonh-eastem  comer  of  the  Hadriatie.     Within 
a»i£rt«.     the  Verone^  or  Tre\isan  march  itselt",  the  lords  of 
Romano  and  the  more  important  marquesses  of  Este 
also  demand  notice.     Eomano    gave  the   Trevisan 
march  its  famous  tyrant  Eccelino   in    the  davs  of 
Frederick  the  Second,  and  the  Marquesses  of  Este, 
kinsmen  of  the  great  Saxon  dukes,  came  in  time  to 
Th*n/^h-    ^'^^^  among  the  chief  Italian  princes.     The  extreme 
IsJIIIIX fmi.  north-eastern  march  so  completely  fell  off  from  Italy 
'itSyT       that  it  will  be  Ix^tter  treated  in  tracing  the  growth  of 

the  powers  of  Venice  and  Austria. 

Tn»ranr.  In  the  more  central  lands  of  the  kingdom,  in  the 

•nd  th^       old  exarchate,  now  kno\TO  as  Romaqtui.  in  the  march 

Aui:f»u%,      variously  called  by  the  names  of  Camerino.  Fen/uu  or 

Ancona^  and  above  all  in  the  march  of  Tuscani/  on 

the  southern  sea,  the  same  developement  of  city  life 

also  took  ])lace,  but  somewhat  later.     Xorth  of  the 

Apennines,  along  the  Hadriatie  coast,  arose  a  crowd 

of  small  commonwealths  which  gradually  changed  into 

Th^TawM  small  tyrannies.     Tuscany,  on  the  other  hand,  was 

w'wiithi.      parted  off  into  a  few  commonwealths  of  illustrious 

name.     For  a  while  one  of  these  ran  a  course  w^hich 

stood  rather  apart  from  the  common  run  of  Italian 

Pi«i;         history.     Piifa^  then  one  of  the  great  maritime  and 

commercial  states  of  Europe,  became,  early  in  the 

hfrwam      eleventh   century,  a   power    which    forestalled    the 

Sraoent     crusadcs   and   won  back   lands   from   the    Saracen. 

10U&-1110. 
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Thoucfh  she  was  in  every  sense  a  city  of  the  Italian     chap. 

.  .     .  .  .  .  yiiL 

kingdom,  Pisa  at  this  time  held  a  position  not  unlike   —  •  — - 

that  which  was  afterwards  held   by  Venice.     Like 

her,  she  was  a  power  which  colonized  and  conquered 

beyond  the  seas,  but  wliich  came  only  gradually  to 

take  a  share  in  the  main  course  of  Italian  affairs. 

Beyond  the  borders  of  Tuscany,  the  same  position 

was  held  by  Genoa  on  the  Ligurian  gulf.     Pisa  won  Genoa, 

Sardinia  from  the  Saracen  ;  Genoa,  after  long  dis-  occupition 

•.iT»»  ^  .    *        t  i.«  •  o   of  the  island 

putes  With  risa,  obtamed  a  more  lastmg  possession  oi  of  Sardinia 

bv  Piss 

Corsica.     Returning  to  Tuscany,  three  great  common-  and  of  dor- 

sica  bv 

wealths  here  grew  up,  which  gradually  divided  the  Genoa, 
land  between  them.     These  were  Lucca  and  Siena^  Lucca, 

Siena, 

and  Florence^  the  last  of  Italian  cities  to  rise  to  great-  Florence. 
ness,  but  the  one  which  became  in  many  ways  the 
greatest  among  her  fellows.     In  the  centre  of  Italy, 
M^ithin  the  bounds  of  old  Etruria  but  not  within  those 
of  modern  Tuscany,  Perugia^  both  as  commonwealth  Perugu. 
and  as  tyranny,  held  a  high  place  among  Italian  cities. 
Of  Rome  herself  it  is  almost  impossible  to   speak.  Rome. 
She  has  much  history,  but  she  has  little  geography. 
Emperors  were   crowned    there ;    Popes    sometimes 
lived  there ;  sometimes  Rome  appears  once  more  as 
a  single  Latin  city,  waging  war  against  Tusculum  or 
some  other  of  her  earliest  fellows.     The  claims  of  her  Claims 
Bishops  to  independent  temporal  power,  founded  on 
a  succession  of  real  or  pretended  Imperial  and  royal 
grants,  lay  still  in  the  background ;  but  they  were 
ready  to  grow  into  reality  as  occasion  served. 


The  next  stage  of  Italian  political  geography  may  Second 
be  dated  from  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Second,  mo-isso. 
when  the  practical  being  of  an  Imperial  kingdom  in 
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CHAP.    Italy  may  be  said  to  have  passed  away.     Presently 


Vlll. 


begins  the  gradual  change  of  the  commonwealths  into 
Growth  of  tyrannies,  and  the  grouping  together  of  many  of  them 
into  larger  states.  We  also  see  the  beginning  of 
more  definite  claims  to  temporal  dominion  on  behalf 
of  the  Popes.  In  the  course  of  the  three  hundred 
norainion    years  between  Frederick  the  Second  and  Charles  the 

of  Spain,        •' 

1655-1701.  Fifth,  tliese  processes  gradually  changed  the  face  of 
the  Itahan  kingdom.  It  became  in  the  end  a  collec- 
tion of  principahties,  broken  only  by  the  survival  of 
a  few  oUgarchic  commonw^ealths  and  by  the  anoma- 
lous dominion  of  Venice  on  the  mainland.  Between 
Frederick  the  Second  and  Charles  the  Fifth,  we  may 
look  on  the  Empire  as  practically  in  abeyance  in 
Italy.  The  coming  of  an  Emperor  always  caused  a 
great  stir  for  the  time,  but  it  was  only  for  the  time. 

Gran*  of     After  tlic  ffraut  of  Rudolf  of  Habsbur«^  to  the  Popes, 

Kudolf,  ...  . 

i*^'8-  a  distinction  was  drawn  between  Inipcrial  and  papal 

and  papal  territory  in  Italy.  While  certain  princes  and  com- 
monwealths still  acknowledged  at  least  the  nominal 
superiority  of  the  Emperor,  others  were  now  held  to 
stand  in  the  same  relation  of  vassalage  to  the  Pope. 

We  must  now  trace  out  the  growth  of  the  chief 
states  which  were  formed  by  these  several  processes. 
Beginning  again  in  the  north,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  all  this  while  the  power  of  Savoy  was  advancing 
in  those  north-western  lands  where  the  influences 
which  mainly  ruled  this  period  had  less  force  than 
elsewhere.  Montferrat  too  kept  its  old  character  of 
a  feudal  principality,  a  state  whose  rulers  had  in  va- 
rious ways  a  singular  connexion  with  the  East.  As 
Marquesses  of  Montferrat  had  claimed  the  crown  of 
Jerusalem  and  had  worn  the  crown  of  Thessalonica,  so, 


lieftf. 
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as  if  to  keep  even  the  balance  between  East  and  West,     chap. 

VIII. 

in  return  a  branch  of  the  Imperial  house  of  Palaiologos   ^-^  •  — - 

^  ^  PalaioUigoi 

came  to  reign  at  Montferrat.     To  the  east  of  these  «t  Mont- 

.....  .         f»?rrat,  1300. 

more  ancient  principalities,  two  great  powers  of  quite 
different  kinds  grew  up  in  tlie  old  Neustria  and 
Austria.  These  were  the  Duchy  of  Milan  and  tlie  land  Duchy  of 

•  ...  Milan. 

power  of  Venice,  Milan,  like  most  other  Italian  cities,  Veui.-e. 
came  under  the  influence  of  party  leaders,  who  grew 
first  into  tyrants  and  then  into  acknowledged  sove- 
reigns. These  at  Milan,  after  the  shorter  domination 
of  the  Delia  Torre,  were  the  more  abiding  house  of 
tlie  Visconti.     Their  dominion,  after  various  fluctua-  The  vis- 

ronti  at 

tions  and  revolutions,  was  finally  established  when  the  ^^^»ian> 

'  ^  1310-1447. 

coming  of  tlie  Emperor  Henry  the  Seventh  strength- 
ened the  rule  of  the  lords  of  the  cities  throughout 
Italy.     At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  their  (irantofnie 

.  .  Duchy  by 

informal  lordship  was  changed  by  a  royal  grant  into  Kin« 

an  acknowledged  duchy  of  the  Empire.   The  dominion  ^»"*»  ^^95. 

which   they  had  gradually  gained,  and  which  was 

thus  in  a  manner  legalized,  took  in  all  the  great  cities 

of  Lombardy,  those   especially   which  had   formed 

the  Lombard  League  against  the  Swabian  Emperors. 

Pa  via  indeed,  the  ancient  rival  of  Milan,  kept  a  kind  of  county  of 

separate  being,  and  was  formed  into  a  distinct  county. 

But  the  duchy  granted  by  Wenceslaus  to  Gian-Ga- 

leazzo  stretched  far  on  both  sides  of  the  lake  of  Garda. 

Belluno  at  one  end  and  Vercelli  at  the  other  formed  Extent  of 

the  'Wffh w 

part  of  it.  It  took  in  the  mountain  lands  which 
afterwards  passed  to  the  two  Alpine  Confederations  ; 
it  took  in  Panna^  Piacenza^  and  Reggio  south  of 
the  Po,  and  Verona  and  Vicenza  in  the  old  Austrian 
or  Venetian  land.  Besides  all  this,  Padua^  Bologna^ 
even  Genoa  and  Pisa^  passed  at  various  times  under 
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rHAi\    llie  lordsliip  of  the  Visconti.     But  this  great  power 

' —  •  ^-^  was  not  histing.     The  Duchy  of  Milan,  under  various 

lords,  native  and  foreign,  lasted  till  the  wars  of  the 

Frencli  Revolution  ;  but,  long  before  that  time,  it 

liad  been  cut  short  on  every  side.     Tlie  death  of  the 

ixcreaseon  fii'st  Dukc  was  followed  by  a  separation  of  the  duchy 

Gian-Gft-     of  Milan  and  the  county  of  Pavia  between  his  sons, 

leazzo,1^02. 

and  tlie  restored  duchy  never  rose  again  to  its  former 
Theeastfm  1)0 wcr.     The  castcm  parts,  Padua,  Verona,  Brescia, 

citicf*  won 

by  veiii -e,   Bergauio,  were  ffradually  added  to  the  dominion  of 

Venice.     By  tlie  middle  of  the  fifteentli  century,  that 

republic  liad  become  the  greatest  power  in  northern 

Houwof     Italy.     In  tlie  duchy  of  Milan  the  house  of  Sforza 

140U-1535.   succeeded  that  of  Visconti ;  but  the  opposing  claims 

I'lftims  of  ^  '  . 

the  KiiipfH    of  the  Kincfs  of  France  were  one  chief  cause  of  the 

of  Fran«-e.  ~ 

i4i»iuir)2r».  i^)|^g  ^vars  which  laid  Italy  waste  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  fifteenth  century  and  tlie  early  years  of  the 
sixteenth.  The  duchy  was  tossed  to  and  fro  between 
tlie  Emperor,  the  French  King,  and  its  own  dukes. 
Meanwhile  the  dominion  which  was  thus  struggled 
for  was  cut  short  at  the  two  ends.  It  was  dis- 
(v.sMon  to  membered  to  the  north  in  favour  of  the  two  Alpine 
LeaKuo^     Lea<rues,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown  more  in  detail. 

1512-1513. 

South  of  the  Po,  the  Popes  obtained  Parma  and 
The  Pope-H  Piacenza.  which  were  afterwards  granted  as  papal 
i*arma  and  fiefs  to  foriii  a  duchy  for  the  house  of  Farnese.    Thus 

Pinotmza,  *^  ^ 

1M5.         tlie  Duchy  of  Milan  which  became  in  the  end  a  pos- 

Duchy  of  •^  ' 

panuaand   gessiou  of  Charlcs  the  Fifth,  and   afterwards  of  his 

Piao<nza,  ' 

^•^*''  Spanish  and  Austrian  successors,  was  but  a  remnant 

of  the  great  dominion  of  the  first  Duke.  The  duchy 
underwent  still  further  dismemberments  in  later 
times. 

With  Venice  we  have  here  to  deal  in  her  somewhat 
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unnatural  position  as  an  Italian  land  power.     This     chap. 
position  she  took  on  herself  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  ' — • — ' 

,  Landpoii'er 

in  the  sixteenth  it  led  to  the  momentary  overthrow  of  Veuice 
and  wonderful  recovery  of  her  dominion  in  the  war  wir  of  the 

League  of 

of  tlie  Tjcague  of  Cambray.  This  land  power  of  Jif5!5^I?>'i 
Venice  stands  quite  distinct  from  the  Venetian  pos- 
sessions east  of  the  Hadriatic.  With  this  last  her 
possession  of  the  coast  of  the  Istnan  peninsula  must  istna. 
be  reckoned,  rather  than  witli  her  Italian  dominions, 
lietween  these  lay  Aquileia,  Trieste,  and  the  other 
lands  in  this  quarter  which  t?radually  came  under  the  Extent  of 

^  .  .  .    .  Venetian 

power  of  Austria.     The  continuous  Italian  dominion  dominion. 
of  Venice,  after  her  annexation  of  the  lands  of  the 
j)atriarchate  of  Aquileia,  took  in  Udine  at  one  end  and 
Bergmno  at  the  otlier,  besides  Crema^  and  for  a  while 
liavenna^  as  outlying  possessions.     Thus  the  Byzan-  Ravenna, 
tine  city  which  lay  anchored  ofi*  the  shore  of  the 
Western  Empire  could  for  a  season  call  the  ancient 
seat  of  tlie  Exarchate  its  own.     But  even  the  con- 
tinuous land  territory'  of  Venice  lay  in  two  portions.  Two  parts 
Brescia  and  Bergamo  were  almost  cut  off  from  Verona  netian  ter- 

^  ^  ntory. 

and  the  other  possessions  to  the  east  by  the  Lake  of 
Garda,  the  bishopric  of  Trent  to  the  north,  and  the 
principality  of  Mantua  to  the  south. 

Tlie  mention  of  this  last  state  leads  us  back  again 
to  the  commonwealths  wliich,  like  Milan,  changed,  first 
into  tyrannies,  and  then  into  acknowledged  princi- 
palities. It  is  impossible  to  mention  all  of  them,  and 
some  of  tliose  which  played  for  a  while  the  most 
brilliant  part  in  Italian  history  had  no  lasting  effect 
on  Italian  geography.  The  rule  of  the  house  of  Scala  Rule  of  the 
at  Verona,  the  rule  of  the  house  of  Carrara  at  Padua,  verona. 

1    I*  1         .  1  -r  1  .  1260-1887; 

left  no  lasting  trace  on  the  map.     It  was  otherwise  of  the  car- 
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rnra  at 

Padua, 

1»1)!U1405 ; 

iif  the  Gon- 

za^at 

Mantua, 

i:J28-1708. 

Aiarqiie'«- 

Hes  1483 ; 

Dukofi, 

1530. 

llourie  of 

Elite. 


The  lords  of 

Ferrara  and 

Modena, 

1-264-1288. 

Duchy  of 

^lodena, 

1453. 

Duchy  of 

Ferrara, 

1471. 


Duchy  of 

Modena, 

145H. 

Duchy  of 

Ferrara, 

1471. 


I»»8  of 

Kovigo, 
14t^. 


with  the  two  states  wliich  bordered  on  the  Venetian 
possessions  to  the  south.  Tlie  house  of  Gonzaga  held 
sovereign  power  at  Mantua,  first  as  captains,  then  as 
marquesses,  then  as  dukes,  for  nearly  four  hundred 
years.  Of  greater  fame  was  the  power  that  grew  up 
in  the  house  of  E.ste,  the  Italian  branch  of  the  house 
of  Welf.  Their  position  is  one  specially  instructive, 
as  illustrating  the  various  tenures  by  which  dominion 
was  held.  Tlie  marquesses  of  Este,  feudal  lords  of 
that  small  principality,  became,  after  some  of  the 
usual  fluctuations,  permanent  lords  of  the  cities  of 
Ferrara  and  Modena.  About  the  same  time  they  lost 
their  original  holding  of  Este,  which  passed  to  Padua, 
and  with  Padua  to  Venice.  Thus  tlie  nominal  marquess 
of  Este  and  real  lord  of  Ferrara  was  not  uncommonly 
spoken  of  as  Marquess  of  Ferrara.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  these  princes  rose  to  ducal  rank  ;  but  by  that 
time  the  new  doctrine  of  the  temporal  dominion  of 
tlie  Popes  had  made  great  advances.  Modena,  no 
man  doubted,  was  a  city  of  the  Empire  ;  but  Ferrara 
was  now  lield  to  be  under  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope. 
The  Marquess  Borso  had  thus  to  seek  his  elevation  to 
ductal  rank  from  two  separate  lords.  He  was  created 
Duke  of  Modena  and  Eeggio  by  the  Emperor,  and 
afterwards  Duke  of  Ferrara  by  the  Pope.  This 
difference  of  holding,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  led  to 
the  destruction  of  the  power  of  the  house  of  Este.  In 
the  times  with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  their  do- 
minions lay  in  two  masses.  To  the  west  lay  the  duchy 
of  Modena  and  Eeggio ;  apart  from  it  to  the  east  lay 
the  duchy  of  Ferrara.  Not  long  after  its  creation, 
this  last  duchy  was  cut  short  by  the  surrender  of  the 
border-district  of  Rovigo  to  Venice. 
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Between  the  two  great  duchies  of  the  house  of  Este     chap 

.  VIII. 

lay  Bologna^  in  the  land  wliich  gradually  changed  from  --7-- — - 
Rotnania  in  one  sense  into  Romagna  in  another.   Like  Romagua. 
most  other  Italian  cities,  the  commonwealths  of  tlie 
Exarchate  and  the  Pentapolis  changed  into  tyrannies, 
and  their  petty  princes  were  one  by  one  overthrown 
by  the  advancing  power  of  the  Popes.   Every  city  had 
its  dynasty ;  but  it  was  only  a  few,  like  the  houses  of 
Bentevoglio  at  Bohgim^  of  Baglioni  at  Perugia^  and  Boiogna, 
JlaUitesta  at  Rimini^  that  rose  to  any  historical  impor-  Kimini. 
tance.     One  only  combined  historical  importance  with 
acknowledged  princely  rank.     The  house  of  Monte- 
feltro^  lords  of  Urbino^  became  acknowledged  dukes  'HieDuohy 
by  papal  grants.     From  them  the  duchy  passed  to  1478-1681. 
the  house  of  La  Rovere,  and  it  flourished  under  five 
princes  of  the  two  dynasties.   Gradually,  by  successive 
annexations,  the  papal  dominions,  before  the  middle  Expanrfon 

/•     1  •  1       1     /•  1        T^  of  the  papal 

of  the  Sixteenth  century,  stretched  from  the  ro  to  dominiomi. 
Tarracina.     Ferrara  and  Urbino  still  remained  distinct 
states,  but  states  which  were  confessedly  held  as  fiefs 
of  the  Holy  See. 

To  the  west,  in  Tuscany,  the  phenomena  are  some-  Creation  of 

the  'Tuscaii 

what  difierent.     The  characteristic  of  this  part  of  Italy  ciUea. 
was  the  grouping  together  of  the  smaller  cities  under 
the  power  of  the  larger.     Nearly  all  the  land  came 
in  the  end  under  princely  rule ;   but  both  acknow- 
ledged princely  rule  and  the  tyrannies  out  of  which  it 
sprang  came  into  importance  in  Tuscany  later  than 
anywhere  else.     Lucca  had  in  the  fourteenth  century  Lucca 
a  short  time  of  greatness  under  her  illustrious  tyrant  CMtanccio 
Castruccio ;  but,  before  and  after  his  day,  she  plays,  i32o-i33«.' 
as  a  commonwealth,  only  a  secondary  part  in  Italy. 
Still  she  remained  a  commonwealth,  though  latterly 
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vni 

Piu. 


CHAP,  an  oligarchic  one,  through  all  changes  down  to  the 
general  crash  of  the  French  Revolution.  Pisa  kept  for 
a  while  her  maritime  greatness,  and  her  rivalry  with 

Genoft.  the  Ligurian  commonwealth  of  Genoa.  Genoa,  less 
famous  in  the  earliest  times,  proved  a  far  more  lasting 
power.     She  established  her  dominion  over  the  coast 

Her  rnic  in  ou  both  sidcs  of  her,  and  kept  her  island  of  Corsica 

Cornea. 

down  to  modem  times.     Physical  causes  caused  the 
Sardinia      fall  of  the  maritime  power  of  Pisa ;  Sardinia  passed 

ceded  to  , 

Aragon,  from  her  to  become  a  kincrdom  of  the  House  of  Araffon, 
and  she  herself  passed  under  the  dominion  of  Florence. 
piM  sub-  This  last  illustrious  city,  the  greatest  of  Tuscan  and 
14^6*™**  even  of  Italian  commonwealths,  begins  to  stand  forth  as 
GreatoeM     tlic  foremost  of  republican  states  about  the  time  when 

of  Florence.    ,«  --.., 

her  forerunner  Milan  came  under  the  rule  of  tyrants. 

She  extended  her  dominion  over  Volterra^  Arezzo^  and 

many  smaller  places,  till  she  became  mistress  of  all 

northern  Tuscany.     To  the  south  tlie  commonwealtli 

Siena.         of  Sietia  also  formed  a  large  dominion.     In  Florence 

Rule  of  the  the  Tulc  of  the  Medici  grew  step  by  step  into  a  heredi- 

}r^i"lf?'i'    ^^^T  tyranny ;  but  it  was  an  intermittent  tyranny,  one 

which  was  supported  only  by  foreign  force,  and  which 

was  overturned  whenever  Florence  had  strength  to 

act  for  herself.     It  was  only  after  her  last  overthrow 

by  the  combined  powers  of  Pope  and  Ca;sar  that  she 

Alexander,  bccamc,  uiidcr  Alexander,  the  first  duke  of  the  house 

l)uke  of  '  ' 

S^"^^'     of  Medici,  an  acknowledged  principality.     Cosmo  the 
Cosmo        First,  the  second  duke,  annexed  Siena,  and  all  the 

annexcA 

Siena,  1557.  territory   of  that   commonwealth,  except  the  lands 

Kiba,  &c.     known  as  Stati  defjli  Presidio  that  is  the  isle  of  Elba 

and  some  points  on  the  coast.     These  became  parts 

of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  that  is,  at  that  time,  parts 

of  the  dominion  of  Spain.     The  state  thus  formed  by 
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Cosmo  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  Italy,     ^"^p- 
taking  in  the  whole  of  Tuscany  except  the  territory  ' — • — ' 
of  Lucca  and  the  lands  which  became  Spanish.     Its 
ruler  presently  exchanged  by  papal   authority   the 
title  of  Duke  of  Florence  for  that  of  Grand  Duke  of  o»mo 

Grand 

Tuscany.  l>"ke  of 

lo(i7. 

§  4.  The  Later  Geography  of  Italy. 
Under  Charles  the  Fifth  it  mi^rht  have  seemed  that  Ai>eyance 

^  ot  the  king- 

both  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy  had  jJ^^^/ggQ. 
come  to  life  again.     A  prince  who  wore  both  crowns  ^^^• 
w^as  practically  master  of  Italy.    But  though  the  power 
of  the  Emperor  was  restored,  the  power  of  the  Empire 
was  not.     In  truth  we  may  look  on  all  notion  of  a 
kingdom  of  Italy  in  the  elder  sense  as  having  passed 
aw^ay  with  the  coronation  of  Charles  himself.     The 
thing  had  passed  away  long  before  ;  after  the  pageant 
at  Bologna  the  name  was  not  heard  for  more  than  two 
centuries  and  a  half.     Italy  became  truly  a  '  geogra-  itaiya  peo- 
phicral  expression  ; '  the  land  consisted  of  a  number  of  expreasion. 
principalities  and  a  few  commonwealths,  all  nominally 
independent,  some  more  or  less  practically  so,  but  the 
more  part  of  which  were  under  foreign  influence,  and 
some  of  them  were  actually  ruled  by  foreign  princes. 
The  states  of  Italy  were  united,  divided,  handed  over  changw 

"^  ^  among  the 

from  one  ruler  to  another,  accordincr  to  the  fluctua-  Italian 

.  .  state*. 

tions  of  war  and  diplomacy,  without  any  regard  either 
to  the  will  of  the  inhabitants  or  to  the  authority  of  any 
central  power.  A  practically  dominant  power  there 
was  during  the  greater  part  of  this  period  ;  but  it  was 
not  the  power  of  even  a  nominal  King  of  Italy.  For  a 
long  time  that  dominant  power  was  held  by  the  House 
of  Austria  in  its  two  branches.     The  supremacy  of 
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Charles  in  Italy  passed,  not  to  his  Imperial  brother, 
but  to  his  Spanish  son.  Then  followed  the  long  do- 
minion of  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  Austrian  house  ; 
then  came  the  less  thorough  dominion  of  the  German 
branch.  This  last  was  a  dominion  strictly  of  the 
House  of  Austria  as  such,  not  of  the  Empire  or  of 
either  of  the  Imperial  kingdoms.  And  now  that  the 
name  of  Italy  means  merely  a  certain  surface  on  the 
map,  we  must  take  some  notice,  so  far  as  they  regard 
Itahan  history,  at  once  of  Savoy  at  one  end  and  of 
the  Sicilian  kingdoms  at  the  other.  From  this  time 
both  of  them  have  a  more  direct  bearing  on  Italian 
liistory. 

liy   the  time  of  the   coronation   of  Charles  the 
Fiftli.  or  at  least  within  the  generation  which  could 
remember  his  coronation,  the  greater  part  of  Italy 
liad  been  massed  into  a  few  states,  which,  as  com- 
pared  with    the    earlier   state    of   tilings,   were    of 
[considerable   size.      A  few  smaller  principalities  and 
lordships  still  kept  their  place,  of  which  one  of  the 
nnallest,  that  of  Monaco  in  the  extreme  south-west, 
lias  Hved   on    to  our   own  time.     So  has  the  small 
r-oiinnoii wealth  of  San  Marino^  surrounded,  first  by 
the  (loiiiinions  of  the  Popes  and  now  by  the  modern 
kinjrdoin.     But  such  states  as  these  were  mere  sur- 
i^iviils.     In   the  north-east,  Venice    kept  her  power 
in  the  mainland  untouched,  from  the  recovery  of  her 
lominions  after  the  league  of  Cambray  down  to  her 
liial  fall.    By  the  treaty  of  Bologna  she  lost  Ravenna ; 
she  lost  too  Otranto^  Brindid,  Trani,  and  other  towns 
)n    that    (ioast   which    she   had    gained    during   the 
.vars  of  Naples ;  but  her  continuous  dominion,  both 
properly   Venetian   and   Lombard,   remained.      The 
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duchy  of  Milan  to  the  west  of  her  was  held  in  sue-     chap. 

.  VIII. 

cession  by  the  two  branches  of  the  House  of  Austria,  ' — - — - 

first  the   Spanish   and   then  the  German.     But  tlie  Milan: 

duchy,  as  an  Austrian  possession,  was  constantly  cut  ift-io-iToc; 

short  towards   the   west  by  the  growing   power   of  Vi^^^^*'f 

Savoy.     For   a   wliile   the   Milanese   and   Savoyard  ^avoyto- 

states  were  conterminous  only  during  a  small  part  of  ^^^*"* 

their  frontier.    The  marquisate  of  Montferrat^  as  long  Montferrat. 
as  it  remained  a  separate  principality,  lay  between 
the  southern  parts  of  the  two  states.     On  the  failure 
of  the  old  Une  of  marquesses,  Montferrat  was   dis- 
puted between   the   Dukes   of  Savoy   and  Mantua. 

Adjudged   to  Mantua,  and  raised   into  a  duchy  by  United  to 

Im])erial   authority,  it  was  still  claimed,  and  partly  i5a«,  bat 

^  '^  r  J     claimed  bv 

conouered,  by  Savoy.     At  last,  by  one  of  the  last  savoy, 

^  ^  '       -^  "^  .         .  1618-1681. 

exercises  of  Lnperial  authority  in  Italy,  the  duchy  of  Mantua 
Mantua  itself  was  held  to  be  forfeited  to  the  Empire;  the  Empire, 

and  Mont- 

that  is,  it  became  an  Austrian  possession.     At  the  ferrat 

joined 

same  time  the  Imperial  authority  confirmed  Montfer-  toSavoy, 
rat  to  Savoy.  The  Austrian  dominions  in  Italy  were 
thus  extended  to  the  south-east  by  the  accession 
of  the  Mantuan  territory  ;  but  tlie  whole  western 
frontier  of  the  Milanese  now  lay  open  to  Savoyard 
advance.     The  same  treaties  whicli  confirmed  Mont-  First  dw- 

member* 

ferrat  to  Savoy  and  Milan  to  Austria  also  dismem-  mentof 

"^  Milan  in 

leered  Milan  in  favour  of  Savoy.     A  corner  of  the  favour  of 

*'  Savoy, 

duchy  to  the  south-west,  Alessandria  and  the  neigh-  ^"^^• 
bouring   districts,   were   now  given   to   Savoy;  the 
Peace  of  Vienna  further  cut  ofi*  Novara  to  the  north 
and  Tortona  to  the  south.     The  next  peace,  that  of  Further 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  gave  up  all  west  of  the  Ticino,  which  i788. 
river  became  a  permanent  frontier. 

Among  the   other   states,   the  duchy  of  Paj^ma  P«nr 
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CHAP,     and  Piacenza  was,  on   the  extinction  of  the  house 

VIII. 

-^^-^  of  Farnese,  handed  over  to  princes  of  the  Spanish 

Piiicpnzs  

jriventothe  braiich  of  the  Bourbons.     Modena  and  Ferrara  re- 

Spmnuh 

Bo  Tixms,    mained  united,  till  Ferrara   was  annexed  as  an   es- 

1781-1749.  '  ^     ^  • 

omflsSted  ^^^^^^^^  fi^^  ^^  ^^^  dominions  of  its  spiritual  overlord. 
Po|!^,i698  ^^^^  ^^^^  house  of  Este  still  reigned  over  Modena  with 
1718.  ^^{Jffio  and  Mircmdola^  while  its  dominions  were  ex- 

tended to  the  sea  by  the  addition  of  Massa  and  other 
small  possessions  between  Lucca  and  Genoa.     The 
1771-1803.   duchy  in   the  end   passed   by  female  succession   to 
the  House  of  Austria.     Genoa  and  Lucca  remained 
aristocratic  commonwealtlis;  but  Genoa  lost  its  island 
Connca       posscssiou  of  Covsica^  which  passed  to  France.     The 
France,       Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany  remained  in  the  house  of 
Extinction   Mcdici,  till  it  was  assigned  to  Duke  Francis  of  Lor- 
Medfci,       raine,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Francis  the  First,  and 

1737 

Francis  of    after  that  it  remained  in    tlie  House  of  Habsbursr- 

Lorraine  *■ 

GrandDuke  Lorrahic.     Thc  States  of  the  Church,  alter  the  an- 

ofTujwany. 

Urbino  a*n-  nexatiou  of  Ferrara,  were  in  the  next  century. further 

noxcd  by 

w)\''^'    enhirged  by  the  annexation  of  tlie  duchy  of  Urbino. 
1630-1797.  Thus,  except  on  the  frontier  of  Piedmont   and 

Corapara-     Mihiu,  the  wliolc  tiiuc  froui  Charles  tlie  Fifth  to  the 
JreZ'rapM-*  Frciich  Rcvoliition  was,  witliin  the  old  kingdom  of 
ange.  j^^jy^  much  Icss  remarkable  for  changes  in  the  geo- 
graphical frontiers  of  the  several  states  tlian  for  the 
way  in  which  they  are  passed  to  and  fro  from  one 
master  to  another.     This  is  yet  more  remarkable,  if 
we  look  to  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  and 
to  the  two  great  islands  which  in  modern  geography 
we  have  learned  to  look  on  as  attached  to  Italy.   The 
The  Nor-     Noruiau  kingdom  which,  by  ste])s  which  will  be  told 
Ii!)n"or^'    elsewhere,   grew   up    to   the  south  of  the  Imperial 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  has  hardly  ever  changed  its  buiind- 


Sioily. 
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aries,  except  by  the  various  separations  and  unions     chap. 
of  the  insular  and  the  continental  kingdom.     Even  ^ — '-^ 
the  outlying  papal  possession  of  Benevento  went  back  Benevento. 
after  each  war  to  its  ecclesiastical  master.     But  the 
shiftings,  divisions,  and  reunions  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
and  of  the  island  of  Sardinia  have  been  endless.    The 
Sicilian  kingdom  of  the  Norman  and  Swabian  kings, 
containing  both  the  island  and  the  provinces  on  the 
mainland,  passed   unchanged  to  Charles  of  Anjou. 
The  revolt  of  the  island  split  the  kingdom  into  two,  Charies  of 
one  insular,  one  continental,   each  of  which  called  Revolt  of  * 

the  island  of 

itself  the  Kingdom  of  Sicily^  though  the  continental  Siciiy,i282. 
realm  was  more  commonly  known  as  the  Kingdom  i^ingdoma. 
of  Naples.     The  wars  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  caused  endless  changes  of  dynasty  in  the 
continental   kingdom,   but  no   changes  of  frontier. 
Under  the  famous  Alfonso  in  the  fifteenth  century,  Union  of 
Aragon,  Sardinia,   and  the  continental  Sicily,  were  Sardinia, 
three  kingdoms  under  one  sovereign,  while  the  insular  tincntai  si- 
Sicily  was  ruled  by  another  branch  of  the  same  house.  ^2"**» 
Then    continental    Sicily   passed   to   an   illegitimate  jfiIJ*""/^he 
branch  of  the  House  of  Aragon,  while  Sardinia  and  1290^1442. 
insular  Sicily  were  held  by   the  legitimate  branch,  wtSTb'^** 
which  ruled  in  their  Spanish  kingdom.     The  French  wSS*"^ 
invasion  under  Charles  the  Eighth  and  the  long  wars  Eighth! 

.  14  W— 1628. 

that  followed,  the  conquests,  the  restorations,,  the 
schemes  of  division,  all  ended  in  the  union  of  both 
the  Sicilian  kinj^doms,  now  known  as  the  Kinqdom  of  Kingdom  of 

o  '  ^  .'     the  Two 

the  Two  Sicilies^  along  with  Sardinia,  as  part  of  the  |*^^^^ 
great  Spanish  monarchy.     A  momentary  separation  {55^}^; 
of  the  insular  kingdom,  in  order  to  give  the  husband 
of  Mary  of  England  royal  rank  while  his  father  yet 
reigned,  is  important  only  as  the  first  formal  use  of 
VOL.  I.  8 
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CHAP,     the  title  of  Kinq  of  Naples.     In  the  division  of  the 

VIII.  «/     •'  r 

' — • —   Spanish  monarchy,  Sardinia  and  Naples  fell  to  the 

Sardinia  '  /  ^  ^ 

andXapiei*  lot  of  the  Austiian  House,  while  Sicily  was   given 
i)uke  of      to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  thus  gained  substantial 

Savoy  king  -^ '  o 

of  s^diy      kingly  rank.     Presently  the  kings  of  tlie  .two  island 
Exchange    kiugdoms   made   an  exchange ;   Sardinia  passed   to 

d?nia^T7i8  ^^^^7'  ^^^  ^^^  EmpcFOF  Charles  the  Sixth  ruled,  like 
Frederick  the  Second  and  Charles  the  Fifth,  over  both 
Sicilies.     Lastly,  the  joint  kingdom  was  handed  over 

I*** .         from  an  Austrian  to  a  new  Spanish  master,  the  first 

rawSS.    ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Neapolitan  Bourbons.     Thus,  at  the 
1817-1860.    ^j^^  Qf  ^]^g  ]^g|.  century,  the  Two  Sicihes  formed  a 

distinct  and  united  kingdom,  while  Sardinia  formed 
tlie  outljdng  realm  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  Prince 
of  Piedmont.  His  kingdom  was  of  far  less  value 
Use  of  the  than  his  principality  or  his  duchy.  But,  as  Sardinia 
dinia.  gave  their  common  sovereign  his  highest  title,  the 
Sardinian  name  often  came  in  common  speech  to  be 
extended  to  the  continental  dominions  of  its  king. 

Time  of  the         This  period,  a  period  of  change,  but  of  compara- 
tion.  1797-   tively  slight  geographical  change,  was  followed  by  a 
time  when,  in  Italy  as  in  Germany,  boundaries  were 
changed,  new  names  were  invented  or  forgotten  names 
revived.  When  old  landmarks  were  rooted  up,  and 
tlironcs  were  set  up   and  cast   down,  with  a  speed 
which  baffles  the  chronicler.     The  first  strictly  geo- 
graphical change  which  was  wrought  in  Italy  by  the 
cispadane    revolutionary  wars  was  a  cliaracteristic  one.     A  6Yv- 
i7yo.         padane  Republic^  the  first  of  a  number  of  momentary 
<*onimon\vealths  bearing  names  dug  up  from  the  re- 
cesses of  bygone  times,  took  in  the  duchy  of  Modena 
and  the  Papal  Legations  of  Eomagna.     Without  ex- 
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actly  following   the   same   boundaries,  it  answered     chap. 


VIII. 


Transpa- 


roughly  to  the   old   Exarchate.     Then   the   French 

victories  over  Austria  caused  the  Austrian  duchies  of  dane  Re- 
public, 

Milan  and  Mantua  to  become  a  Transpadane  Republic,  1797. 
Then  Venice  was  wiped  out  at  Campo  Formio,  and  Treaty  of 

.  .    .        f  Campo 

her  Lombard  possessions  were  joined  together  with  Formio, 
the   two  newly   made    commonwealths,    to   form   a  i?«*^p;?« 

•^  '  Republic 

Cisalpine  Republic.  But  the  same  treaty  wrought 
another  change  which  was  more  distinctly  geogra- 
phical.    Venice  and  the  eastern  part  of  her  posses-  Venice  sur- 

*-  ^  ^  '-      ^  '-  rendered  to 

sions  on  the  mainland,  the  old  Venetia,  the  Lombard  Austria. 
Austria^  was  now  handed  over  to  the  modern  state 
which  bore  the  latter  name.  This  change  may  be 
looked  on  as  distinctly  cutting  short  the  boundaries 
of  Italy.  The  duchy  of  Milan  in  Austrian  hands  had 
been  an  outlying  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions; 
but  Venetia  marches  on  the  older  territory  of  the 
Austrian  house,  and  was  thus  more  completely  severed 
from  Italy.  The  whole  north  of  the  Hadriatic  coast 
thus  became  Austrian  in  the  modem  sense.  One 
Italian  commonwealth — for  Venice  had  long  counted 
as  Italian — was  thus  handed  over  to  a  foreign  king. 
But  elsewhere,  at  this  stage  of  revolutionary  pro- 
gress, the  fashion  ran  in  favour  of  the  creation  of 
local  commonwealths.  The  dominions  of  Genoa  be- 
came a  Ligurian  Republic ;  Naples  became  a  PaHhe-  Ligunan 
nopcean    Republic ;   Rome   herself  exchanged    for  a  1797. 

Parth^no- 

moment  the  memories  of  kings,  consuls,  emperors,  i»an  Re- 

,         ,  public 

and  pontiffs,  to  become  the  head  of  a  Tibenne  Repub-  Tibenne 
lie.     Piedmont  was  overwhelmed ;  the   greater  part  itTs^-isoi. 
was  incorporated   with   France.     Some   small  parts  ^^^"^ 
were  added  to  the  neighbouring  republics,  and  the  TtsS^isoo. 
king  of  Sardinia  withdrew  to  his  island  kingdom. 

83 
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CHAP.    Amid  this  crowd  of  new-fangled   states   and  new- 
^— • — '  fangled  names,  ancient  San  Marino  still  lived  on. 

Thus  far  revolutionary  Italy  followed  the  example 
of  revolutionary  France,  and  the  new  states  were  all 
at  least  nominal  commonwealths.     In  the  next  stage, 
when  France  came  under  the  rule  of  a  single  man, 
above  all  when  that  single  ruler  took  on  him  the  Im- 
perial title,  the  tide  turneil  in  favour  of  monarchy.   In 
Kome  and  Naples  it  had  already  turned  so  in  another 
R«^o«jion  way.     By  help  of  the  Tzar  and  the  Sultan,  the  new 
Kin^ofth    r^P^^^i^s  vanished,  and  the  old  rulers,  Pope  and  King, 
u&Lim     ^^^^  back  again.    And  now  France  herself  began  to 
create  kingdoms  instead  of  commonwealths.     Parma 
was  annexed  to  France,  and  its  Duke  was  sent  to  rule 
Kinpdom     in  Tuscauy  by  the  title  of  King  of  Etruria.    Presently 

of  EtrnriAf  ___ 

1801-1808.   Italy  herself  gave   her   name  to  a  kingdom.      The 

of  Italy,™     Cisalpine  republic,  further  enlarged  by  Venice  and  the 

^     '   other  ten-itory  ceded  to  Austria  at  Campo  Formio, 

enlarged  also  at  one  end  by  the  Valtellina^  the  valley  of 

the  upper  Adda,  and  the  former  bisliopric  of  Trentj 

and  at  the  other  end  bv  the  inarch  of  A7ico7ia.  hec2ime 

Buonaparte  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.   Its  King,  tlie  first  since  Charles 

Italy.         the  Fifth  who  had  w^orn  the  Italian  crown,  was  no 

other  than  the  new  ruler  of  France,  the  self-styled 

'  Emperor.'     But,  in  Buonaparte's  later  distributions 

of  Italian  territory,  it  was  not  his  Italian  kingdom, 

but  his  French  '  empire,'  whose  frontiers  were  ex- 

Annexa-      tcndcd.      Thc  LitTuriaii  Republic  was  annexed ;    so 

tionofLi-  ^  .  ^ 

>airia,i»()5;  bcforc  lon<T  was  the  new  kin<idom  of  Etruria  ;  Lucca 

of  Etruria,  o  r 

1808.  meanwliile  was  made  into  a  grand  duchy   for   the 

duchy  of     conqueror's  sister.      Lasth%  Rome  itself,  with  what 

Lucca.  "   .    . 

incorpora-   was  left  of  tlic  papal  dominions,  was   incorporated 
Kome  and    with  the  Frciich  dominion.     The  work  alike  of  Caesar 
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and  of  Charles  was  wiped  out  from  the  Eternal  City.     chap. 

VIII. 

The  Empire  of  the  Gauls,  which  Civilis  had  dreamed  - — ^  -^ 

•         1      !•  1       1  France, 

of  more  than  seventeen  centuries  before,  had  come  i809. 
at  last. 

The  fate  of  the  remainder  of  the  peninsula  had 
been  already  sealed  before   Eome   became   French. 
The  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  fell  asunder.     The 
Bourbon  king  kept  his  island,  as  the  Savoyard  king 
kept  his.      The  continental   kingdom   passed,  as   a  Kingdoms 
Kingdom  of  Naples^  first  to  Joseph  Buonaparte,  and  "nd  siciiy, 
then  to  Joachim  Murat.     But  the  outlying  Tuscan  j^^;.^,^. 
possessions  of  the  Sicilian  crown  had  already  passed  •^'^'<'»- 
to  France,  and  Benevento^  the  outlying  papal  posses-  Beneveata 
sion  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  became  a  separate 
principality. 

Thus  all  Italy — ^unless  we  count  the  island  king-  it«iy  under 

.    .  .    .  French 

doms  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily  as  parts  of  Italy — ^was  dominion, 
brought  under  French  dominion  in  one  form  or  an- 
other.     But    of    that   dominion   there   were    three 
varieties.     The  whole  western  part  of  the  land,  from 
Ivrea  to  Tarracina — unless  it  is  worth  while  to  except  Part  moor, 
the  new  Lucchese  duchy — was  formally  incorporated  with 
with  France.     The  north-eastern  side,  from  Bozen  to 

Ascoli,  formed  a  Kingdom  of  Italy,  distinct   from  Extent  of 

.  .    the  king- 

France,  but  held  by  the  same  sovereim.     And  this  domof 

Kingdom  of  Italy  was  further  increased  to  the  north 
by  part  of  those  Italian  lands  which  had  become 
Swiss  and  German.  Southern  Italy,  the  Kingdom  of  Kincdomof 
Naples,  remained  in  form  an  independent  kingdom ; 
but  it  was  held  by  princes  who  could  not  be  looked  on 
as  anything  but  the  humble  vassals  of  their  mighty 
kinsman.  Never  had  Italy  been  brought  more  com- 
pletely under  foreign  dominion.     StiU,  in  a  part  at 
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CHAP,     least  of  the  land,  the  name  of  Italv.  and  the  shadoir 

TIIL 

—     —    of  a  Kim^dom  of  Italv,  had  been  revived.     And,  as 

h^ie«;iM    names   and   shadows  are  not   without   mfluence  in 

Htn^Ku,    human  affairs,  the  mere  existence  of  an  Italian  state, 

called  by  the  Italian  name,  did   something.      The 

creation  of  a  sham  Italy  was  no  unimportant  step 

towards  the  creation  of  a  real  one. 


i#ttiMiwni         The  settlement  of  Italy  after  the  fall  of  Buonaparte 

«Ji,         was  far  more  strictly  a  return  to  the  old  state  of  things 

than  the  contemporary  settlement  of  Germany.    Italy 

remained  a  geographical  expression.     Its  states  were, 

toii^.fm^    as  V>efore,  independent  of  one  another.     They  were 

fi»jwn        prar:tically  dependent  on  a  foreign  power :  but  they 

were  in  no  way  bound  together,  even  by  the  laxest 

rh*pfif»fl<»  federal  tie.     The  main  principle  of  settlement  was 

oil  not  tb«  tfjat  the  princes  who  had  lost  their  dominions  should 

ftiMhUn.      ]^f,  restored,  but  that  the  commonwealths  which  had 

hftcn  overthrown  should  not  be  restored.     Only  harm- 

l(?H.s  Kan  Marino  was  allowed  to  live  on.      Venice, 

liiK'ca,  and  Genoa,  remained  possessions  of  princes. 

The  Hovereign  of  Hungary  and  Austria,  now  calling 

liimself  *  Emperor'  of  his  arclulucliy,  carved  out  for 

liiujHelf  an  Italian  kingdom  which  bore  the  name  of 

[iriKriomof  tlic   Kim/dom   of  Lonibardy  and    Venice,      On    the 

nd  Veniw'.  Strength  of  tliis,  the  Austrian,  like  his  French   pre- 

deccjHsor,  took  upon  him  to  wear  the  Italian  crown. 

Tlie   new   kingdom   consisted   of    the  older   Italian 

pOHscHsions  of  Austria,  that  is  the  duchies  of  Milan 

u  extent,    and  Mantua,  enlarged  by  the  former  possessions  of 

Venice,  which  had  become  Austrian  at  Campo  Formio. 

The  old  boundary  between  Germany  and  Italy  was 

restored.    Trent,  Aquileia,  Trieste,  were  again  severed 
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from  Italy.     They  remained  possessions  of  the  same     chap. 
prince  as  Milan  and  Venice,  but  they  formed  no  part  — --^ 
of    his  Lombardo- Venetian   kingdom.      On  another 
frontier,  where  restoration  would  have  had   to   be 
made  to  a  commonwealth,  the  arrangements  were  less 
conservative,  and  the  Valtellina  remained  part  of  the 
new  kingdom.      The  Ticino  formed,  as  before,  the 
boundary  towards  Piedmont.     The  King  of  Sardinia 
came  again  into  possession  of  this  last  country,  en- 
larged by  the  former  dominions  of  Genoa.    This  gave  Genoa  an- 
him  the  whole  Ligurian  seaboard,  except  where  the  Picimont 
little  principahty  of  Monaco  still  went  on.     Parma^  Monaco. 
Modena^  and  Tuscany  again  became  separate  duchies.  Tuscany, 

Parma, 

Lucca  remained  a  duchy  alongside  of  them.     The  Modena, 
family    arrangements    by  which   these   states   were 
handed  about  to  this  and  that  widow  do  not  concern 
geography ;  all  that  need  be  marked  is  that,  by  virtue 
of  one  of  these  compacts,  Lucca  was  in  the  end  added  ^^^^  *"- 

^  ^  nexed  to 

to  Tuscany.  That  grand-duchy  was  further  increased  '^^^^r- 
by  the  addition  of  the  former  outlying  possessions  of 
the  Sicilian  crown,  except  the  island  of  Elba,  which 
for  a  moment  became  a  new  and  narrower  Empire  for 
Buonaparte  himself.  On  his  second  fall,  the  island 
was  added  to  the  Tuscan  duchy.     The  Pope  came  The  Papai 

.  .  states. 

back  to  all  his  old  Italian  possessions,  outlying  Bene- 
vento  included.     The  Two  Sicilies  were  again  united  The  Two 

^  SiciUea. 

by  the  restoration  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  to  the 
Bourbon  king.  Thus  was  formed  the  Italy  of  1815, 
an  Italy  which,  save  in  the  sweeping  away  of  its 
commonwealths,  and  the  consequent  extension  of 
Sardinian  and  Austrian  territory,  differed  geogra- 
phically but  little  from  the  Italy  of  1748.  But  in 
1815  there  were  hopes  which  had  had  no  being  in 
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CHAP. 
VIII. 


1748.  Italy  was  divided  on  the  map  ;  but  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  be  one. 


The  onion 
of  Italy 
conies  from 
Piedmont. 


Movements 
of  18(8. 


Momentan* 

ccmmon- 

weaitlis. 


Campaign 
of  1859. 


Union  of 
the  smaller 
States,  18G0. 


The  union  of  Italy  was  at  last  to  come  from  one  of 
those  corners  which  in  earlier  history  we  have  looked 
on  as  being  hardly  Italian  at  all.  It  was  not  Milan  or 
Florence  or  Kome  which  was  to  grow  into  the  new 
Italy.  That  work  was  reserved  for  a  princely  house 
whose  beginnings  had  been  Burgundian  rather  than 
Italian,  whose  chief  territories  had  long  lain  on  the  Bur- 
gundian side  of  the  Alps,  but  which  had  gradually  put 
on  an  Italian  character,  and  which  had  now  become  the 
one  national  Italian  djmasty.  The  Italian  possessions 
of  the  Savoyard  house.  Piedmont,  Genoa,  and  the  island 
of  Sardinia,  now  formed  one  of  tlie  chief  Italian  states, 
and  the  only  one  whose  rule,  if  still  despotic,  was  not 
foreign.  Savoy,  by  ceasing  to  be  Savoy,  was  to  be- 
come Italy.  The  movements  of  1848  in  Italy,  like 
those  in  Germany,  led  to  no  lasting  changes  on  the 
map :  but  they  do  so  far  affecit  geography  that  new 
states  were  actually  founded,  if  only  for  a  moment, 
liorae,  Venice,  Milan,  were  for  a  while  republics, 
and  the  Two  Sicilies  were  for  a  while  separated. 
In  the  next  year  all  came  back  as  before.  The 
next  lasting  change  on  tlie  map  was  that  which  at 
last  restored  a  real  Kingdom  of  Italy.  The  joint 
campaign  of  France  and  Sardinia  won  Lombardy  for 
the  Sardinian  kingdom.  Lombardy  was  now  defined 
as  that  part  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom 
which  lay  west  of  the  Mincio,  except  that  Mantua 
was  left  to  Austria.  A  French  scheme  for  an  Italian 
confederation  came  to  nothing.  Tuscany,  Modena, 
Parma,  and  Romagna,  voted  their  own  annexation  to 
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Piedmont.     The  Two  Sicilies  were  won  by  Garibaldi,     chap. 

VIII. 

and  the  kingly  title  of  Sardinia  was  merged  in  that  of  "— -^ — ' 
the  restored  Kingdom  of  Italy.  This  new  Italian 
kingdom  was,  by  the  addition  of  the  Sicilies,  extended 
over  lands  which  had  never  been  part  of  the  elder 
Italian  kingdom.  But  Venetia  was  still  cut  off;  the  Addition  of 
Pope  kept  the  lands  on  each  side  of  Rome,  the  so- 
called  Patrimony  and  the  Campagna.     France,  too,  Cession  of 

Savov  and 

annexed  the  lands,  strictly  Burgundian  rather  than  Nizziio 

.  ,  .  .  France. 

Italian,  of  Savoy  and  Nizza.  The  Italian  kingdom 
was  thus  again  called  into  being ;  but  it  had  not  yet 
come  to  perfection.  Italy  had  ceased  to  be  a  geo- 
graphical expression ;  but  the  Italian  frontier  still 
presented  some  geographical  anomalies. 

The  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria  gave  Venetia  Recovery  of 
to  Italy;   the  war  between  Germany  and  France  al-  i»60; 
lowed  Italy  to  recover  Home.     The  two  great  gaps  in  of  Rome, 
her  frontier  were  thus  made  good  ;  but,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  annexations  made  by  France,  a  large  region,  Part  of  the 
lyinjT  witliin  the  bounds  of  the  old  Italian  kingdom,  dommtyet 

.  .  .         .  .  .      recovered. 

Still  remains  outside  its  modem  revival.  Trent,  Aqui- 
leia,  Trieste,  Istria,  are  still  parts,  not  of  an  Italian 
kingdom,  not  of  a  German  kingdom,  confederation,  or 
empire,  but  of  an  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy.  Other- 
wise the  Italian  kingdom  has  formed  itself,  and  it  has 
taken  its  place  among  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  Yet 
the  whole  peninsula  does  not  form  part  of  the  Italian 
kingdom.  Surrounded  on  every  side  by  that  kingdom, 
the  commonwealth  of  San  Marino^  like  Ehodes  or  SanManno 
Byzantium  under  the  early  Caesars,  still  keeps  its  free, 
ancient  freedom. 
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CHAP. 

^^/^'  .  §  5.  The  Kingdom  of  Burgundy. 


Union  of  The  Burgundian  Kingdom,  which  was  united  Avith 

wUhlSr^    those  of  Germany  and  Italy  after  tlie  death  of  its  last 

Italy,  1032.  Separate  king  Rudolf  the  Third,  has  had  a  fate  unlike 

DviEgout    that  of  any  other  part  of  Europe.     Its  memory,  as  a 

dom.*  *"*^   separate  state,  has  gradually  died  out.     The  greater 

part  of  its  territory  has  been  swallowed  up  bit  by  bit 

by  a  neighbouring  power,  and  the  small  part  which 

has  escaped  that  fate  has  long  lost  all  trace  of  its 

original  name  or  its  original  political  relations.     By  a 

Chiefly       long  serics  of  annexations,  spreading  over  more  than 

annexed  by  i       i  • 

France ;  five  hundred  years,  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom 
has  gradually  been  incorporated  with  France.     Of 

pnrt  what  remains,  a  small  corner  forms  part  of  the  modem 

kingdom  of  Italy,  wliile  the  rest  still  keeps  its  inde- 
pendence in  the  form  of  the  commonwealths  which 

part  Swiss,   make  up  the  western  cantons  of  Switzerland.     These 

Burpundy    cautous,  in  fact,  are  the  truest  modern  representatives 

re  ireseiited 

bySwitzer-  of  the  Burcjundiaii  kin^rdom.  And  it  is  on  the  Oon- 
federation  of  which  they  form  a  part,  interposed  as 
it  is  between  France,  Italy,  the  new  German  Empire, 
and  the  modern  Austrian  monarchy,  as  a  central  state 
with  a  guaranteed  neutrality,  that  some  trace  of  the 
old  function  of  Burgundy,  as  the  middle  kingdom,  is 

Neutrality    throwu.   This  fuuctiou  it  shares  with  the  Lotharincdan 

ofSwitzer-  ^  ^  ^ 

land  and      laiids  at  the  other  end  of  the  Empire,  which  now  form 

Belgium.  ^ 

part  of  the  equally  neutral  kingdom  of  Belgium, 
lands  which,  oddly  enough,  themselves  became  Bur- 
gundian in  another  sense. 

The  Burgundian  Kingdom,  lying  between  the 
Alps,  the  Saone  and  the  Khone,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, might  be  thought  to   have  a  fair  natural 
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boundary.     And,  while  it  kept  any  shadow  of  sepa-     chap. 
rate  being,  its  boundaries  did  not  greatly  change.  ^- — ^ — ^ 

.  1  •  1       Boundaries 

They  were  however  somewhat  fluctuating  on  the  side  of  the  king- 

of  the  Western  kingdom,  being  sometimes  bounded 

by  the  Rhone  and  sometimes  reaching  to  the  line  of  Finctiwtion 

of  its 

hills  to  the  west  of  it.     They  were  also,  as  we  have  frontier, 
seen,  somewhat  fluctuating  on  the  side  of  Germany. 
At  this  end  the   kingdom   took  in   some  German- 
speaking  districts ;  otherwise  the  language  was  Eo-  ^omance- 
mance,  including  several  dialects  of  the  tongue  of  Oc.  »i**^"^- 

The  northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  answering  to  the 
former  Regmim  Jurense^  formed  two  chief  states,  the  p^""^^^^^^ 
County  Palatine  of  Burgundy — the  modem  Franche- 
Comte — and  the  Lesser  Burgundy^  roughly  taking  in  Lewr  Bur- 
western  Switzerland  and  northern  Savoy.      On  the 
Mediterranean  lay  the  great  county  of  Provence^  with  Provence. 
a  number  of  smaller  counties  lying  between  it  and  the 
two  northern  principalities.  But  the  great  characteris- 
tic of  the  land  was  that,  next  to  Italy,  no  part  of  Europe 
contained  so  many  considerable  cities  lying  near  to- 
gether.    Many  of  these  at  difierent  times  strove  more  The  Fwe 

^  J  Cities. 

or  less  successfully  after  a  republican  independence, 
and  a  few  have  kept  it  to  our  own  day. 

But,  though  the  Burgundian  kingdom  might  be  Little  real 
thought   to   have,  on   three  sides  at   least,  a  good  kingdom, 
natural  frontier,  it  had  but  little  real  unity.     The 
northern  part  naturally  clave  to  its  connexion  with 
the  Empire  much  longer  than  the  southern.      The 
County  Palatine  of  Burgundy  often  passed  from  one  The  Bur- 
dynasty  to   another,  and   it  is  remarkable  for   the  Pautinate. 
number  of  times  that  it  was  held  as  a  separate  state 
by  several  of  the  great  princes  of  Europe.     It  was  HeWbythe 
held  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  right  fj^J^***. 
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CHAP,     of  his  wife ;  the  marriage  of  one  of  his  female  descen- 
' — '-^  dants  carried  it  to  Philip  the  Fifth  of  France.  Then  it 

br  PliiUp  ^ 

of  Fnmce,  bccamc  United  with  the  French  duchy  of  Burgundy 
Unit^i  under  the  dukes  of  the  House  of  Valois.  Saving  a 
French  momentary  French  occupation  after  the  death  of 
U77.  *  Charles  the  Bold,  it  remained  with  them  and  their 
Houaeof  *  Austrian  and  Spanish  representatives.  Among  these 
ciiM-iM  the  ^^  ^^^  ^  second  Imperial  Count  in  the  person  of 
of  Bu?*"*'  Charles  the  Fifth.  But,  through  all  these  changes  of 
gttndy.  djmasty,  it  remained  an  acknowledged  fief  of  the 
Annexed  to  Empire,  till  its  annexation  to  France  under  Lewis  the 

France, 

1674.  Fourteenth.  The  capital  of  this  county,  it  must  be 
Dole  the      remembered,  was  Dole.     The  ecclesiastical  metropolis 

capital  m  ^  *- 

theoounty.  oi Besanqou^  though  surrounded  by  the  county,  re- 

SaTdtyr^   mained  a  free  city  of  the  Empire  from  the  days  of 

1189-1661.  Frederick  Barbarossa  to  those  of  Ferdinand  the 
Third.     It   was   then    merged   in   the   county,    and 

Fron^*^  along  A\4th  the  county  it  passed  to  France.  And 
it  should  be  noticed  that  a  small  Burgundian  land 

Montbc-  ii^  this  quarter,  the  county  of  Montbeliard  or  Miim' 
pehjard^  first  as  a  separate  state,  then  in  union  with 
tlie  duchy  of  WUrttemberg,  kept  its  allegiance  to  the 
Empire  till  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  when 
it  was  annexed  to  France  and  was  never  restored. 

TheLewer  While  the  Burgundiau  Palatinate  thus  kept  its 

being  as  an  unit  in  European  geography,  the  Lesser 
Burgundy  to  the  south-west  of  it  had  a  diflerent 
history.  The  geography  here  gets  somewhat  con- 
fused through  the  fact  that  this  Lesser  Burgundy, 
whi(*h  in  the  twelfth  century  passed  under  the  power 
of  tlie  Dukes  of  Zdhrimjen  in  Swabia  as  Rectors^  took 
in  some  districts  which  were  not  parts  of  the  Bur- 

The  eastern  gundiau  kingdom.     The  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom 
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itself  was  of  German  speech,  and  its  frontier  towards     chap. 

.  .  VIII. 

tlie   German   duchy   of  Alemannia   or   Swabia  was  -- — r-^ 
somewhat  fluctuating.     The  Lesser  Burgundy,  as  an  man, 
administrative  division,  stretched  much  further  to  the 
east  than  the  old  kingdom.     Thus  Basely  as  well  as  ciUesoftho 
the  foundations  of  the  House  of  Zahringen  at  Bern  gr«ndy. 
and  Freibun]^  stood  on  strictly  Burgundian  ground, 
while  the   city  of  Luzem  and   the  land   of   Unter- 
icalden  come  under  the  head  of  the  Lesser  Burgundy, 
without  forming  part  of  the  Burgundian  kingdom. 
These  lands  long  kept  up  their  connexion  with  the 
Empire,  though  the  Lesser  Burgundy  did  not  long 
remain  as   a   separate   unit.     When   the   House   of  Dakesof 
Zahringen  came  to  an  end,  the  country  began  to  Endomelr 
split  up  into  small  principalities  and  free  cities  which  ^^"^^^^is. 
gradually  grew  into  independent  commonwealths.  The  ^^  ^^^7* 
counts  of  Savoy,  of  whom  more  presently,  acquired  a  Savoyard 
large  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.    ^^^^' 
Other  considerable  princes  were  the  bishops  of  Basely  Bishoiwi. 
Ijiusanne^  Geneva^  and  Sitten^  the  counts  of  Geneva^  Free  ciuea. 
Kyburg^  Gruyeres^  and  Neufchdtel.     Basely  Solothurn^ 
and  Bern^  were  Imperial  cities.     The  complicated  re-  The  Free 
lations  between  the  Bishops  and  the  city  of  Geneva 
hindered  that  city  from  having  a  strict  right  to  that 
title.     In  Unterwalden  and  in  Wallis^  notwithstand- 
ing the  possessions  and  claims  of  various  spiritual  and 
temporal  lords,  the  most   marked  feature   was  the 
retention  of  the  old   rural  independence.      Of  the 
cities  in  this  region,  Luzem,  Bern,  Freiburg,  Solo- 
thurn,  and  Basel,  all  gradually  became  members  of 
the  Old  League  of  High  Germany^  the  groundwork  Theoid 

of  the  modern  Swiss  Confederation.     The  Savoyard  High  Ger- 
many, 

lands  north  of  the  lake  were  conquered  by  Bern  and 
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CHAP.  Freiburg  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  conquest  which- 
— " — '  also  secured  the  independence  of  Geneva.  All  these 
ofBernand  lands,  after  going  through  the  intermediate  stage  of 
from  Savoy,  aUics  or  subjccts  of  some  or  other  of  the  confederate 
The  Bur-  cautous,  havc  m  modem  times  become  independent 
SmtoMof  cantons  tliemselves.  This  process  of  annexation  and 
land.  liberation  will  be  traced  more  fully  when  we  come  to 

the  history  of  the  Swiss  Confederation. 

To  the  south  of  this  group  of  states,  and  partly 
intermingled   with   them,  lay  another  group,  lying 
partly  within  the  northern  and  partly  within  the  south- 
em  Burgundian  kingdom,  which  gradually  grew  into 
Growth  of    a  great  power.     These  were  the  states  which  were 
^*^'        united  step  by  step  under  the  Counts  of  Maurienne^ 
Bargun-      aftcrwards  Counts  of  Savoy.     When  their  dominions 
lioosofits    were  at  their  greatest  extent,  they  held  south  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  besides  Maurienne  and  Savoy  strictly 
80   called,   the    districts    of  Aoata^   Tarantaise^   the 
Genevois^    Chablais^    and    Faucigny^    together    with 
Vaud  and  Gex  north  of  the  lake.     Thus  grew  up 
the  power  of  Savoy,  which  has  already  been  noticed 
in  its  purely  Italian  aspect,  but  which  must  receive 
fuller  separate  treatment  in  a  section  of  its  own. 
States  be-  The  remainder  of  the  Burgundian  Kingdom  con- 

twpenthe  i  /.  n 

pauunate    sistcd  of  a  numbcr  of  small  states  stretchinjj  from  the 

and  the  Me-  ^ 

diterra-  soutliem  boundary  of  the  Burgundian  county  to  the 
Mediterranean.  North  of  the  Rhone  lay  the  districts 
ilSy*"*^  of  Bresse  and  Bugey^  which  passed  at  various  times 
sS^oyLd.  to  the  House  of  Savoy.  Southwards  on  the  Rhone 
?i87^V844;  lay  a  number  of  small  states,  among  which  the 
12^1402.  most  important  in  history  are  the  archbishopric, 
Lvons,  the  county,  and  the  free  city  of  Lyons ^  the  county 
Orange,  &C.  or  Dauphiuy  of  Vienne  and  the  city  of  Vienne^  the 
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county  or  principality  of  Orange^  the  city  of  Avignon^     ^vfiF' 
the  county  of  Venaissiii,  the  free  city  of  Arles^  the  '      '     ' 
capital  of  the  kingdom,  the   free  city  of  Massalia 
or  Marseilles^  the  county  of  Nizza  or  Nice^  and  the 
great  county  or  marquisate  of  Provence.     In  this  last  I'rovence. 
power  lay  the  first  element  of  danger,  especially  to 
the  republican  independence  of  the  free  cities.    After  changestif 
being  held  by  separate  princes  of  its  own,  as  well  as 
by  the  Aragonese  kings,  it  passed  by  marriage  into 
the  hands  of  a  French  prince,  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  The  An- 
conqueror  of  Sicily,  and  also  the  destroyer  of  the  1240.  ' 
second  freedom  of  Massalia.     The  possession  of  the  Growing 
greatest  member  of  the  Burgundian  kingdom  by  a  connexion. 
French  ruler,  though  it  made  no  immediate  change 
in  the  formal  state  of  things,  gave  fresh  strength  to 
every  tendency  which  tended  to  withdraw  the  Bur- 
gundian lands  from  their  allegiance  to  the  Empire 
and  to  bring  them,  first  into  connexion  with  France, 
and  then  into  actual  incorporation  with  the  French 
kingdom. 

Step  by  step,  though   by  a  process  which  was  ProcesBof 
spread  over  many  centuries,  all  the  principalities  and  nexatioo. 
commonwealths  of  the  Burgundian  kingdom,  save  the 
lands  which  have  become  Swiss  and  the  single  valley 
which  has  become  Italian,  have  come  into  the  hands 
of  France.    The  tendency  shows  itself  early.    Avignon  Avignon 
was  seized  for  a  moment  during  the  Albigensian  wars ;  1226. 
but  the  permanent  process  of  French  annexation  be- 
gan when  PhiUp  the  Fair  took  advantage  of  the  dis-  Annex*- 

.  .   .  Hon  of 

putes  between  the  archbishops  and  the  citizens  of  Lyons, 
Lyons^  to  join  that  Imperial  city  to  his  dominions. 
The  head  of  all  the  Gauls,  the  seat  of  the  Primate  of 
all  the  Gauls,  thus  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  new 
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CHAP,  monarchy  of  Paris,  the  first-fruits  of  French  aggran- 
' — r-^  dizement  at  the  cost  of  the  Middle  Kingdom.  Later 
Punh«j>€of  in  the  same  century,  the  Dauphiny  of  Vienne  was 

the  Dau-  ,  ... 

phinyof     acquired   by   a   bargain  with  its  last  independent 
ms.         prince.     This  land  also  passed,  through  the  inter- 
mediate stage  of  an  Imperial  fief  held  by  the  heir- 
apparent  of  the  French  crown,  into  a  mere  province 
of  France.     But  the  acquisition  of  the  Dauphiny  did 
The  city  of  not  Carry  with  it  that  of  the  city  of  Vien7ie,  which 
annexed,     escapcd  for  more  than  a  century.     Between  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Dauphiny  and  the  acquisition  of  the 
1446"*^*'      city,  the   county   of   Valence  was   annexed    to    the 
Dauphiny.     Later  in  tlie  same  century  followed  the 
Provence,    apeat    annexation   of  Provence  itself.      The   rule   of 

1481. 

French  princes  in  that  county  for  two  centuries 
Iiad  doubtless  paved  the  way  for  this  annexation. 
And  the  acquisition  of  Provence  carried  with  it  the 
acquisition  of  the  cities  of  Arle^s  and  Marseilles^  which 
tlie  counts  of  Provence  had  deprived  of  their  free- 
dom. But  Provence,  thougli  practically  incorporated 
with  the  French  kingdom,  kept,  down  to  the  French 
Revolution,  somewhat  more  of  separate  being  than 
tlie  other  lands  which  were  annexed  by  France.  At 
least  within  tlie  county  itself,  the  King  of  France  still 
used  the  title  of  Count  of  Provence.  By  tlie  annexa- 
tion of  this  county  the  whole  of  the  land  between  the 
Rhone  and  the  sea  had  been  swallowed  up,  save  one 
state  at  the  extreme  south-east  comer  of  the  kingdom, 
and  a  group  of  small  states  which  were  now  quite 
hemmed  in  by  French  territory.  The  first  was  the 
Nizza  county  of  Nizza  or  Nice,  which  had  passed  away 
Savoy,i388.  froTii  Provcncc  to  Suvoy  before  the  French  annexation 
of  Provence.     But  by  this  time  Savoy  had  become  an 
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Italian  power,  and  Nizza  was  from  henceforth  looked     chap. 

.  .  VIII. 

on  as  Italian  rather  than  Burgundian.     Between  Pro-  — •-— ^ 
vence  and  the  Dauphiny  lay  the  city  of  Avignon^  the 
county  of  Venaissin^  and  the  principality  of  Orange, 
Avignon  and  Venaissin  became  papal  possessions  by  Avignon 
purchase  from  the  sovereign  of  Provence,  Queen  Joan  nauMtn 
of  Naples ;  and,  though  they  were  at  last  quite  sur-  Papaia848. 

Annexed  to 

rounded  by  French  territory,  they  remained  papal  France, 
possessions  till  they  were  annexed  in  the  course  of 
the  great  Revolution.     These  outlying  possessions  of 
the  Popes  perhaps  did  somewhat  towards   preserv- 
ing the  independence  of  a  more  interesting  fragment 
of  the  ancient  kingdom.    This  was  the  Principality  of 
Orange^  which  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pope  hin-  Orange. 
dered  from  being  altogether  surrounded  by  French 
territory.     This  little  state,  whose  name  has  become 
so  much  more  famous   than   itself,  passed  through 
several  dynasties,  and  for  a  long  time  it  was  regularly 
seized  by  France  in  the  course  of  every  war.     But  it 
was  as  regularly  restored  to  independence  at  every 
peace,  and  its  final  annexation  did  not  happen  tiU  itsan- 
the  eighteenth  century.     The  acquisition  of  Orange,  France, 
Avignon,  and  Venaissin,  completed   the   process   of 
French   aggrandizement   in   the   lands   between   the 
Rhone  and  the  Var.     The  stages  of  the  same  process- 
as  applied  to  the  Savoyard  lands  wiU  be  best  told  in 
another  section. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  geographical  liistory  of  Modem 
the  three  Imperial  kingdoms  themselves.     We  have  which  have 
now  to  trace  in  the  hke  scrt  the  origin  and  growth  of  [J^^  j^ 
certain  of  the  modern  powers  of  Europe  which  have  *^^"**- 
grown  out  of  one  or  more  of  those  kingdoms.  Certain 

VOL.  I.  T 
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parts  of  the  German,  Italian,  and  Burgundian  king- 
doms have  split  off  from  these  kingdoms,  so  as  to  form 
new  poUtical  units,  distinct  from  any  of  them.     Five 
states  of  no  small  importance  in  later  European  history 
have  thus  been  formed.     Most  of  them  partake  more 
or  less  of  the  character  of  middle  states,  interposed 
between  France  and .  one  or  more  of  the  Imperial 
kingdoms.  First,  there  is  the  Confederation  of  Switzer- 
land^ which  arose  by  certain  German  districts  and 
cities  forming  so  close  an  union  among  themselves 
that  their  common  allegiance  to  the  Empire  gradually 
died  out.     The  Confederation  grew  into  its  present 
form  by  the  addition  to  these  German  districts  of 
certain  Italian  and  Burgundian  districts.     Secondly, 
tliere  are,  or  rather  were,  the  dominions  of  the  Dukes 
of  Savoy ^  formed  by  the  union  of  various  Italian  and 
Burgimdian  districts.     This  however,  as   a   middle 
power,  has  ceased  to  exist ;  nearly  all  its  Burgundian 
possessions   have  been  joined  to    France,  while  its 
Itahan  possessions  have   grown   into   a   new    Italy. 
Thirdly,  there  were  the  dominions  of  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy^  forming  a  middle  power  between  France 
and  Germany,  and  made  up  by  the  union  of  French 
and  Imperial  fiefs.     These  are  represented  on    the 
modern  map  by  the  kingdoms  of  tlie  Netherlands  and 
Belgium,  the  greater  part  of  both  of  which  belonged 
to  the  Burgundian  dukes.     Of  these  kingdoms  much 
the  greater  part  had  spUt  off  from  the  old  kingdom 
of  Germany.     Certain  parts  were  once  Frencli  fiefs, 
but  had  ceased  to  be  so.     The  position  of  three  out 
of  these  four  states  as  middle  powers,  and  their  im- 
[>ortance  in  tliat  character,  has  been  acknowledo-ed 
(»ven   by  modern  diplomacy  in  the  neutralitv  which 
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is  Still  guaranteed  to  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  and     chap. 
which  was  formerly  extended  to  certain  districts  of  — ^-^ 
Savoy. 

Of  these  four  states,  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy  as  represented  by  the  two  king- 
doms of  the  Low  Countries,  some  have  been  merged 
in  other  powers,  and  those  which  still  remain  count 
only  among  the  secondary  states  of  Europe.     But  a 
fifth  power  has  also  broken  off  from  Germany  which 
still  ranks  among  the  greatest  in  Europe.     This  is  the  The  aus- 
power  which,  starting  from  a  small  German  mark  on  minions, 
the  Danube,  has,  by  the  gradual  union  of  various 
lands,  German  and  non-German,  grown  into  something 
distinct  from  Germany,  first  under  the  name  of  the 
Austrian  '  Empire '  and  more  latterly  under  that  of  the 
A  ustrO' Hung  avian  Monarchy,  This  power  diflers  from 
the  other  states  of  which  we  have  been  just  speaking, 
not  only  in  its  vastly  greater  extent,  but  also  in  its 
position.     It  is  a  marchland,  a  middle  kingdom,  but  p«iition  ot 
in   a   different   sense   from   Burgundy,  Switzerland,  tdandol 
Savoy,    or    Belgium.      All    these  were   marchlands  mwchiamL 
between  Christian  states,  between  states  all  of  which 
had  formed  part  of  the  Carolinorian  Empire.     All  lie  Comparison 

.  with  the 

on  the  western  side  of  the  German  and  Italian  king-  western 

^      march- 

doms.     Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  as  its  name  im-  i*^*^- 

plies,  arose  on  tlie  eastern  side  of  the  German  kingdom, 

as  a  mark   against  Turanian  and  heathen  invaders. 

The  first  mission  of  Austria  was  to  guard  Germany  Au5«triaa9 

against  the  Magvar.   Wlien  the  Magyar  was  admitted  a^^aiust  lUe 

.  Magyar. 

into  the  fellowship  of  Europe  and  Christendom — 
when,  after  a  while,  his  realm  was  united  under  a 
single  sovereign  with  Austria — the  same  duty  was 
continued  in  another  form.     The  power  formed  by  the 

TfJ 
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CHAP,    union  of  Hungary  and  Austria  was  one  of  the  chief 

' — : — '  among  those  which  had  to  guard  Christendom  against 

Hungary     the  Tuik.     Its  history  therefore  forms   one  of  the 

dom*^"     connecting  Hnks  between  Eastern  and  Western  Europe. 

a^inrt  the  Jq  ^his  chapter  it  will  be  dealt  with  chiefly  on  its 

Western  side,  with  regard  to  its  relations  towards 

Germany  and  Italy.  The  Eastern  aspect  of  the  Austro- 

Hungarian  power  has  more  to  do  with  the  states 

which   arose  out  of  the  break  up   of  the  Eastern 

Empire. 

These  states  then,  Switzerland,  Savoy,  the  Duchy 
of  Burgundy,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Austrian  power, 
form  a  proper  addition  to  the  sections  given  to  the 
three  Imperial  kingdoms.  I  wiU  now  go  on  to  deal 
with  them  in  order. 


§  6.  The  Swiss  Confederation. 

The  origi-  I  have  just  spoken  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  as 

federation    being  in  its  origin  purely  German.     This  statement  is 
German,      practically  correct,  as  all  the  original  cantons  were 
German  in  speech  and  feeling,  and  the  formal  style 
of  their  union  was  the  Old  League  of  High  Germany. 
But  in  strict  geographical  accuracy  there  was,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  last  section,  a  small  Burgundian 
element  in  the  Confederation,  if  not  from  the  be- 
ginning, at  least  from  its  aggrandizement  in  the  thir- 
teenth   and  fourteenth   centuries.     That   is   to  say, 
part   of  the  territory  of   the  states    which    formed 
though       the  old  Confederation  lay  geographically  within  the 
L^cographi-  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  and  a  further  part  lay  within 
gun'dian.      the  Lcsscr  Burguudy  of    the  Dukes  of  Zahringen. 
But,  by  the  time  when  the  history  of  the  Confedera* 
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tion  begins,  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  was  pretty  well     chap. 
forgotten,  and  the  small  German-speaking  territory  ^ — ^— ' 
which  it  took  in  at  its  extreme  north-east  comer  may 
be  looked  on  as  practically  German  ground.     A  more 
practical  division  than  the  old  boundaries  of  the  king-  ah  the  ©id 

^  ^     Cantons 

doms  is  the  boundary  of  the  Teutonic  and  Romance  German  in 

•^  speech. 

speech  ;  in  this  sense  all  the  cantons  of  the  old  Con-  P«  i**«' 

I  '  Romance 

federation,  except  part  of  Freiburg,  are  German.    The  Cantons. 

Romance  cantons  are  those  which  were  formed  in 

modern  times  out  of  the  allied  and  subject  states.     It 

is  specially  needful  to  bear  in  mind,  first,  that,  till  M*ny 

the  last  years  of  the  thirteenth  century,  not  even  the  "^"• 

germ  of  modern  Switzerland  had  appeared  on  the 

map  of  Europe  ;  secondly,  that  the  Confederation  did 

not  formally  become  an  independent  power  till  the 

seventeenth  century ;  lastly,  that,  though  the  Swiss 

name  had  been  in  common  use  for  ages,  it  did  not 

become  the  formal  style  of  the  Confederation  till  the 

nineteenth  century.     Nothing  in  the  whole  study  of 

historical  geography  is  more  necessary  than  to  root 

out  the  notion  that  there  has  always  been  a  country 

of  Switzerland,  as  there  has  always  been  a  country 

of  Germany,  Gaul,  or  Italy.     And  it  is  no  less  needful 

to  root  out  the  notion  that  the  Swiss  of  the  original  The  Swiss 

cantons  in  any  way  represent  the  Helvetii  of  Caesar,  present  the 

Helvetii. 

The  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  are,  that  the  Swiss  summary 

Confederation  is  simply  one  of  many  German  Leagues,  histor^ 
which  was  more  lasting  and  became  more  closely 

united  than  other  German  Leagues — that  it  gradually  a  German 

Leaxfue 

spUt  off  from    the  German    Kingdom — that,  in  the  having  W 

,  come  more 

course  of  this  process,  the  League  and  its  members  «nited  and 

'■  *^  indepcn- 

obtained  a  large  body  of  Italian  and  Burgundian  allies  ^[°*  ^*>*" 
and  subjects — lastly,  that  these  allies  and  subjects  ^^^ 
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CHAP,    have  in  modern  times  been  joined  into  one  Federal 

VIII.  .  .    .  "^ 

^ — '-^  body  with  the  original  German  Confederates. 

allies  and  .it-i.i/»  ti-i  i 

subjects.  The  three  Swabian  lands  whicli  formed  the  kernel 

Lan.i8on     of  the  Old  League,  the  lands  of  C7n,  Schwyz^  and 

the  boun- 

dary  of  the  Unterwaldm.  lay  at  the  point  of  union  of  the  three 

three  king-  .  . 

d«>»^         Imperial  kingdoms,  parts  of  all  of  which   were   to 

become  members  of  the  Confederation  in  its  later 

First  form.     The   first  known  document  of  confederation 

known 

document    bctwecn  the  Three  Lands  dates  from  the  last  years  of 

of  union,  ^ 

^2^^-  the  thirteenth  century.  But  that  document  is  likely 
to  have  been  rather  the  confirmation  than  the  actual 
beginning  of  their  union.  They  had  for  their  neigh- 
bours several  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  lords,  some 
other  Lnperial  lands  and  towns,  and  far  greater  than 
all,  the  Counts  of  the  house  of  Kyburg  and  Habsburgy 
who   had   lately   grown   into    the   more   dangerous 

Growth  of  character  of  Dukes  of  Austria.  The  Confederation 
grew  for  a  while  by  the  admission  of  neighbouring 
lands  and  cities  as  members  of  a  free  German  Con- 
federation, owning  no  superior  but  the  Emperor.  First 

Luzem,       of  all,  the  city  of  Luzern  joined  the  League.     Then 

1832 

ziiriih,       came  the  Imperial  city  of  Zurichy  which  had  already 

begun  to  form  a  little  dominion  in  the  adjoining  lands. 

(;iaru«  and   Then  came  the  land  of  Glarus  and  the  town  of  Zug 

Bera,  1353.  with  its  Small  territory.     And  lastly  came  the  great 

city  of  Beriiy  which  had  already  won  a  dominion  over 

a  considerable  body  of  detached  and  outlying  allies 

and  subjects.     These  confederate    lands  and  towns 

ThcEight    formed   the   Eight  Ancient    Cantons.      Their    close 

Cantons.      alUancc  with  each  other  helped  the  growth  of  each 

canton  separately,  as  well  as  that  of  the  League  as  a 

Their         whole.     Tliosc  cautous  whose  geographical  position 

allowed  them  to  do  so,  were  thus  able  to  extend  their 
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power,  in  the  form  of  various  shades  of  dominion  and     char 

.  .  VIII. 

aUiance,  over  the  smaller  lands  and  towns  in  their  ^ — '-^ 
nei<?hbourhood.     These  lesser  chanj^es  .and  annexa- 
tions  cannot  all  be  recorded  here  ;  but  it  must  be 
carefully  borne  in  mind  tliat  the  process  was  constantly 
going  on.     Zurich,  and  yet  more  Bern,  each  fonned,  S^/l|ric*h 
after  the  manner  of  an  ancient  Greek  city,  what  in  ^^  ^™' 
ancient  Greece  would  have  passed  for  an  empire.    In 
the  fifteenth  century,  large  conquests  were  made  at  Conquests 

from  Aus> 

the  expense  of  the  House  of  Austria,  of  which  the  tna,  mis- 
earlier  ones  were  made  by  direct  Imperial  sanction. 
The  Confederation,  or  some  or  other  of  its  members, 
had  now  extended  its  territory  to  the  Ehine  and  the 
Lake  of  Constanz.      The  lands  thus  won,  Aargau^  Aa^rau, 
Thurgau^  and  some  other  districts,  were  held  as  sub-  &o!"^*'"^ 
ject  territories  in  the  hands  of  some  or  other  of  the 
Confederate  states. 

It  is  a  fact  to  be  specially  noticed  in  the  history  of  No  mw 
the  Confederation,  that,  for  nearly  a  hundred  and  thirty  formed  for  a 

^  ^    long  time. 

years,  though  the  territory  and  the  power  of  the  Con- 
federation were  constantly  increasing,  no  new  states 
were  admitted  to  the  rank  of  confederate  cantons. 
Before  the  next  group  of  cantons  was  admitted,  the 
general  state  of  the  Confederation  and  its  European 
position  had  greatly  changed.  It  had  ceased  to  be 
a   purely   German   power.     The  first  extension  be-  Bi><rinning 

"^  .    .  ^  of  Italian 

yond  the  original  German  lands  and  those  Burgun-  dominionB. 

dian  lands  which  were  practically  German  began  in 

the  direction  of  Italy.     Uri  had,  by  the  annexation  of 

TJrseren,  become  the  neighbour  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan, 

and  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  this  canton  Uri  obtains 

Val  Le- 

acquired  some  rights  in  the   Val  Levantina  on  the  vanHna^ 
Italian  side  of  the  Alps.     This  was  the  beginning  of 
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CHAP,     the  extension  of  the  Confederation  on  ItaUan  crround. 

VIII.  .  ^ 

^- — - — '  But  far  more  important  than  this  was  the  advance  of 

the  Confederates  in  the  Burgundian  lands  to  the  west. 

First         The  war  with  Charles  of  Burffundy  enabled  Bern  to 

Savoyard  .  . 

conquest  of  ^q^i  several  detached  possessions  in  the  Savoyard  lands 

1*'^         north  and  east  of  the  lake,  and  even  on  the  lower 

course  of  the  Ehone.     And,  while  Bern  advanced, 

some  points  in  the  same  direction  were  gained  by  her 

allies  who  are  not  yet  members  of  the  Confederation, 

Savoyard     by  the  city  of  Freiburg  and  the  League  of  WaUis, 

conquests  ,  , 

of  Freiburg  This  last  Confederation  had  OTOwn  up  on  the  upper 

andWallis.  &  I  ff 

Growth  of  course  of  the  Ehone,  where  the  small  free  lands  had 
gradually  displaced  the  territorial  lords.  Soon  after 
this  came  the  next  admission  of  two  new  cantons, 

Freiburg     thosc  of  the  citics  of  Freiburo  and  Solothuim.  each  of 

and  Solo-  .       .  .  •^  .  '  . 

thum         them  bringing  with  it  its  small  following  of  allied  and 

become  o     o  c 

irn^^^'  subject  territory.  Twenty  years  later,  Basel  and 
sdbSr-"^  Schaffhmtsen^  the  latter  being  the  only  canton  north 
^ST"'       of  the  Ehine,  were  admitted  with  their  following  of  the 


Appenzeii.  like  kind.  Twelve  years  later,  Appenzell^  a  Uttle  land 
which  had  set  itself  free  from  the  rule  of  the  abbots 
of  Saint  Gatlen,  after  having  long  been  in  alliance  with 
the   Confederates,  was  admitted  to   tlie   rank  of  a 

The  Thir-    cautou.     Thus  was  made  up  the  full  number  of  Thir- 

tow,  isiy-  teen  Cantons,  which  remained  unchanged  do^vn  to  the 
wars  of  the  French  Ee volution. 

But  the  time  when  the  Confederation  was  finally 
settled  as  regards  the  number  of  cantons  was  also  a 
time  of  great  extension  of  territory  on  the  part  both 
of  the  Confederation  and  of  several  of  its  members. 
At  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Confederate  territory, 
on  the  borders  of  the  duchy  of  Alilan  and  the  county 

Graubtin-     of  Tyrol,  the  League  of  Graubunden   or  the  Grey 
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Leagues  liad  gradually  arisen.     A  number  of  commu-    chap. 

^  ^  J  VIII. 

nities,  as  in  Wallis,  had  got  rid  of  the  neighbouring  ^ — ^ — ' 
lords,  and  had  formed  themselves  into  three  leagues, 
the  Grey  League  proper,  the  Gotteshausbund^  and  the 
League  of  Ten  Jurisdictions^  which  three  were  again  Their  aUi- 

Alice  ^tIwQ 

united  by  a  further  federal  tie.     At  the  end  of  the  theCon- 

•^  federates. 

fifteenth  century,  the  Leagues  so  formed  entered  into 

an  alUance  ^vith  the  Confederates.    Then  began  a  great  1495-1667. 

accession  of  territory  towards  the  south  on  the  part 

both  of  the  Confederates  and  of  their  new  aUies.     The  Italian  do- 
minion of 

Confederates  received  a  considerable  territory  within  ^,*»e  ^^^ 

•'  deration, 

the  duchy  of  Milan,  including  Bellinzona^  Locarno^  and  ^^^-  * 

Lugano^  as  the  reward  of  services  done  to  the  House 

of  Sforza.     The  next  year  their  new  allies  of  the  Grey  ©^  the  Grey 

•^  ^         Leagues, 

Leagues  also  won  some  ItaUan  territory,  the  Valtellina  ^^i^- 
and  the  districts  of  Chiavenna  and  Bormio.     Next 
came  the  conquest  of  a  large  part  of  the  Savoyard  Early 
lands,  of  all  north  of  the  Lake  and  a  good  deal  to  the  conqlMwta 

'  ^  of  Bern, 

south,  by  the  arms  of  Bern,  Freiburg,  and  WalUs.  f^J*Y?aLi8 
Bern  and  Freiburg  divided   Vaud  in  very  unequal  \9^^^ 
proportions.     Bern  and  Wallis  divided  Chablais  on 
the  south  side  of  the  lake,  and  Bern  annexed  the 
bishopric  of  Lausanne  on  the  north.     Geneva^  the  ally  Laa^nne. 
of  Bern   and  Freiburg,  with  her  little  territory  of  Geneva  in 
detached  scraps,  was  now  surrounded  by  the  dominion  J^J^p^™ 
of  her  most  powerful  allies  at  Bern.     But  by  a  later  ^"'^• 
treaty  Bern  and  Wallis  gave  back  to  Savoy  all  that  Territory 

restored  to 

they  had  won  south  of  the  Lake,  with  the  territory  of  sayoy, 
Gex  to  the  west  of  it.  Geneva  thus  again  had  Savoy 
for  a  neighbour,  a  neighbour  at  whose  expense  she 
even  made  some  conquests — Gex  among  them — con- 
quests which  the  French  ally  of  the  free  city  would 
not  allow  her  to  keep.    Later  changes  gave  her  a 
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CHAP.    nei<fhfxjur  vet  more  dansrerous  than  Savov  in  the  shape 

VIII.  ,  •  ' 

—  --^  of  France  itself.     Before  these  changes,  Bern   and 
diviiM  ije-  Freiburj/  divided  the  county  of  Gmyeres   between 

h^^^vM  ^'^^"^»  ^'^^^  ^^*^  important  instance  of  that  kind  of 
pro^^'css. 

The  Confederation  was  thus  fully  formed,  with  its 
The  Aiii«.  Thirteen  Caiitons  and  their  alUed  states.     Of  these  the 
««int         Abbot  of  Splint  G alien,  the  toicn  of  Saint  Gallen^  and 
Bii-niK.       the  town  of  Biel  or  Bienne,  were  so  closely  allied  with 
the  Confederates  as  to  have  a  place  in  their  Diet^. 
Besides  relations  of  less  close  alliance  which  the  Con- 
federates had  with  various  Alsatian  cities,  several  other 
states  had  a  connexion  so  close  and  lasting  with  the 
Confederation  or  with  some  of  its  members,  as  to  form 
part  of  the  same  political  system.     Such  were  the 
jjurW".      Ix'a^ues  of  Wallis  and  Graublinden,  the  Bishop  of 
Miihi-        Basd^  the  outlying  town  of  Miihlhausen  in  Elsass,  and 
jiottwiriL     lor  a  while  that  ol  liottu'ed.     Jieru  too,  and  sometimes 
other  cantons,  had  relations  both  with  the  town  and 
Nrufrrhfttei    with  thc  j)rinces  of  Xeufchatel^  which,  after  passing 
l'rip..in,       tliroii^h  several  dynasties,  was  at  last  inherited  by  the 
oai-tanz.     Kliigs  of  Prussia.     CoiiManz,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Confederate  land,  was  refused  admission  as  a  canton, 
but  for  a  while  it  was  in  alliance  with  some  of  the 
PA«<»Hto     cantons.     But    tliis    connexion    was    severed    when 

Austria, 

ihAH.  Constanz,  instead  of  a  free  Imperial  city,  became  a 

j)088ession  of  Austria.  The  power  thus  formed,  a 
ThftConfc-  ])ower  in  which  a  body  of  German  Confederates  was 
7ru!TtL  surrounded  by  a  body  of  allies  and  subjects,  German, 
to^hlrKm-  Italian,  and  Burgundian,all  of  tliem  originally  members 
\)Mi!lf\hc  ^^^  ^'^^  Empire,  was  by  the  Peace  of  Westfalia  formally 
w'parlaion,  released  from  all  allegiance  to  the  Empire  and  its 
chief.     Tlieir  practical  separation  may  be  dated  much 
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earlier,  from  the  time  when  the  Confederates  refused     chap. 

VIII. 

to  accept  the  legislation  of  Maximilian.  ' — ^ — 

Tlie  growth  of  the  League  into  an  independent  Geoffraphi- 

power  was  doubtless  greatly  promoted  by  its  geogra-  orthe 

phical  position,  as  occupying  the  natural  citadel  of 

Europe.     But  the  piecemeal  way  in  wliich  it  grew  up 

was  marked  by  the  anomalous  nature  of  its  frontier  on 

several  points.     On  the  north  the  Rhine  would  seem  its  anoma- 
lous ftxm- 

to  be  a  natural  boundary,  but  Schaffhausen  beyond  tier. 

the  Rhine  formed  part  of  the  Confederation,  while 

Constanz  and  other  points  within  it  did  not.     To  the 

south  the  possession  of  territory  on  the  Italian  side 

of  the  Alps  seems  an  anomaly,  an  anomaly  which  is 

brought  out  more  strongly  by  a  singularly  irregular 

and  arbitrary  frontier.     But  looking  on  the  Confede-  ^^^[j^^lj^ 

ration  as  the   middle  state,  arising  at  the  point  of  JtSe?^^* 

junction  of  the  three  Imperial  kingdoms,  it  was  in 

a  manner  fitting  that  it  should  spread  itself  into  all 

three. 


The  form  wliich  the  Confederation  thus  took  in  the  y*"  o^i*»« 

French  Re- 

eixteenth  century  remained  untouched  till  the  wars  of  ▼oiution. 
the  French  Revolution.    The  beginning  of  change  was 
when  the  Italian  districts  subject  to  the  Grey  Leagues  Dismwn- 

•^  .  .  bermentof 

were  transferred  to  the  newly  formed  Cisalpine  Re-  the  Grey 

•'  ^  ■*  Leajraes, 

public.     In  the  next  year  the  whole  existing  system  ^7^'- 

was  destroyed.     The  Federal  system  was  abolished ;  -V^^^^JIf 

instead  of  the  Old  League  of  High  Germany,  there  J^^*^» 

arose,  after  the  new  fashion  of  nomenclature,  a  Ilel-  The  Helve- 
tic Repub- 

vetic  Republic^  in  which  the  word  canton  meant  no  ^«- 
more  than  department     Yet  even  by  such  a  revolu- 
tion as  this  some  good  was  done.   The  subject  districts  fjJ^^'J'gg^^ 
were  freed  from  the  yoke  of  their  masters,  whether  ^wtrfcu. 
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CHAP.  thoi5e  masters  were  the  whole  Confederation  or  one 

— — '  or  more  of  it.s  separate  cantons.     Thus,  above  all,  the 

v*iml  Romance  land  of  Vaud  was  freed  from  subjection  to 

Annnui.  its  German  masters  at  Bern.     Some  of  the  allied  dis- 

lion  of  , 

Bhckf»/'      tricts,  as  the  bishopric  of  Basel  and  the  city  of  Geneva, 
<j«raeT«  to    were  annexed  to  France.     But  the  Leacfues  of  Waits 

rnoofe.  ^ 

and  GraubUnden  were  incorporated  with  the  Helvetic 

Act  of        Kepublic.     In  1803  the  Federal  system  was  restored 

1803.  by  Buonaparte's  Act  of  Mediation^  which  formed  a 

TheniiHi-     Federal  republic  of  nineteen  cantons.     These  were 

*'^''-  the  original  thirteen,  with  the  addition  of  Aargau^ 

GraubUnden — this  last  shorn  of  its  dependent  Italian 

lands — St  Gallen^  Ticino^  Thurgau^  and  Vand^  which 

were  formed  out  of  the  formerly  allied  and  subject 

Waiii.1  in-    lands.     Wallis  was  separated  from  the  Confederation, 

ovrporatMl  ^        , 

ji«h  and  became,  first  a  nominally  distinct  republic,  and 

Xeufchatei.  afterv\'ards  a  French  department.     Xetifchdtel  was,  in 
the  course  of  Buonaparte's  wars  with  Prussia,  detached 
180C.  from  that  power,  to  form  a  principality  under  his 

TheStriM    General  Berthier.     At  last,  in  1815,  the  present  *S2r2>.ff 

Cuiifwlora- 

tiontrf'        (otifederation  was  established,  consisting  of  twentv- 

twenty-two  •'  . 

cantons.       two  cautons,  tlic  uumbcr  being  made  up  by  the  addi- 

turn  of  Nenfchdtel^  Wallis^  and  Geneva,   The  bishopric 

BtMchnf-      of  Basel  was  also  again  detached  from  France,  and 

tuikm.       added  to   the  canton  of  Bern,  a  canton  differing  in 

language  and  religion  and  cut  off  by    a  mountain 

range.     Tlie  great  constitutional  changes  which  have 

been  made  since  that  time  have  not  affected  geography, 

unless  we  count  the  division  of  the  city  and  district 

of  Basel,  Jiaseb<tadt  and  Baselland^  into  distinct  half- 

NoufchAtci   (*,antons.    The  separation  of  Neufchatel  from  the  Prus- 

fTornVmn-   sian  dominions,  and  the  later  surrender  of  all  rights 

1857.         over  it  by  the  Prussian  king,  was  not  strictly  a  geo- 
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graphical  change ;   it  was  rather  a  change  from  a     chap. 


VIII. 


quad  monarchic  to  a  purely  repubhcan  government 
in  that  particular  canton. 

§  7.  The  State  of  Savoy. 
The  growth  of  the  power  of  Savoy,  the  border  Position 

and  ^nrowth 

State  of  Burgundy  and  Italy,  has  necessarily  been  ofSavoy. 
spoken  of  more  than  once  in  earlier  sections ;  but  it 
seems  needful  to  give  a  short  connected  account  of  its 
progress,  and  to  mark  the  way  in  which  a  power 
originally  Burgundian  gradually  lost  on  the  side  of 
Burgundy  and  grew  on  the  side  of  Italy,  till  it  has  in 
the  end  itself  grown  into  a  new  Italy.  The  lands  Geographf- 
which  have  at  different  times  passed  under  the  rule  of  ©f  the 

Savoyard 

the  House  of  Savoy  lie  continuously,  though  with  an  i^nda. 
irregular  frontier,  and  though  divided  by  the  great 
barrier  of  the  Alps.     They  fall  however  into  three 
main  geographical  divisions,  which  at  one  time  be-  Their  three 

,  ...  .  diviaions. 

came  also  political  divisions,  being  held  by  different 
branches   of  the  Savoyard   house.      There  are  the 
Italian  possessions  of  that  house,  which  have  grown  Italian. 
into   the  modem  Italian  kingdom.     There  are  the  Burgun- 

lAiTT  ^^"^  south 

more  strictly  Savoyard  lands  south  of  the  Lake  of  of  the  hike. 
Geneva,  and  the  other  lands  south  of  the  Ehone  after 
it  issues  from  that  lake,  all  of  which  have  passed  away 
under  the  power  of  France.     And  there  are  the  lands  Burgun- 

^  dian  north 

north  of  the  Lake  and  of  the  Ehone,  part  of  which  ^^  ^e  ^•^^ 
have  also  become  French,  while  others  have  become 
part  of  the  Swiss  Confederation.  Both  these  last  lay 
within  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  and  stretched  into 
both  its  divisions.  In  no  part  of  our  story  is  it  more 
necessary  to  avoid  language  which  forestalls  the  ar- 
rangements of  later  times.    A  wholly  false  impression  Popular 
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CHAP.     IS  given  by  the  use  of  language  such  as  commonly  is 
— r-^  used.     We  often  hear  of  the  princes  of  Savoy  holding 
lands  '  in  France '  and  *  in  Switzerland.'     They  held 
lands  which  by  virtue  of  later  changes  have  severally 
berrome  French  and  Swiss ;  but  those  lands  became 
French  and  Swiss  only  by  ceasing  to  be  Savoyard. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  speak  of  them  from  the  begin- 
ning as  holding  lands  in  Italy  is  perfectly  accurate. 
The  Savoyard  states  were  a  large  and  fluctuating  as- 
semblage of  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps,  lying 
partly  within  the  ItaUan  and  partly  within  the  Bur- 
gundian  kingdom.     These  last  have  shared  the  fate  of 
the  other  fiefs  of  that  crown. 
The  s^Yfiy.        The  Cradle  of  the  Savoyard  power  lay  in  the  Bur- 
Jjjj*n^|y    gundian  lands  immediately  bordering  upon  Italy  and 
'^**"'  stretching  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps.     It  was  to  their 

geographical  position,  as  holding  several  great  moun- 
tain i)asses,  that  the  Savoyard  princes  owed  their  first 
importance,  succeeding  therein  in  some  measure  to 
the  Burgundian  kings  themselves.^  The  early  stages 
of  tlie  growth  of  the  house  are  very  obscure  ;  and  its 
power  does  not  seem  to  have  formed  itself  till  after 
tlie  union  of  Burgundy  with  tlie  Empire.  But  it  seems 
plain  that,  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  the 
p<«|ww*ion8  Counts  of  ^faurienne.  which  was  their  earliest  title, 

of  the  '  ' 

n-iintHof     ]j^»j(|  i-i,rlit.s  of  sovereifjntv  in  tlie  Buri^undian  districts 

i)i Maurieniie^  Savoy  strictly  so  called,  Tarantaise^  and 

A(«ta;  itH   Aosta,    This  last  valley  and  city,  though  on  the  Italian 

ixwition.      side  of  the  Alps,  had  hitherto  been  rather  Burgundian 

than  Italian.*^     Its  allegiance  had  fluctuated  several 

*  Coirpai-e  the  mention  of  liiulolf  in  the  letter  of  Cnut,  on  his 
lloman  Pilgriina^'e,  in  Florence  of  V^^orcester,  1031.  He  is  there 
*  llodulphus  rex,  qui  maxime  ipsjuum  clausurarum  dominatur.* 

*  Tliat  Aosta  wt^j  strictly  Burgundian  appears  from  the  *  Divi- 
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times  between  the  two  kingdoms  ;  but,  from  the  time     chap. 

°  '  '  .  VIII. 

that  Savoy  held  lands  in  both,  the  question  became  of  '^ — • — ' 
no  practical  importance.     And,  without  entering  into 
minute  questions  of  tenure,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
early  Savoyard  possessions  reached  to  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  and  spread  on  both  sides  of  the  inland  mouth 
of  the  Ehone.    The  power  of  the  Savoyard  princes  in 
this  region  was  largely  due  to  their  ecclesiastical  posi- 
tion as  advocates  of  the  abbey  of  Saint  Maurice.    Thus  oeogra- 
their  possessions  had  a  most  irregular  outline,  nearly  character  of 
surrounding?  the  lands  of  Genevois  and  Fauciqny,     A  guodian 

^  ^  ^      ^  ^    *^  territories, 

state  of  this  shape,  like  Prussia  in  a  later  age  and  on 
a  greater  scale,  was,  as  it  were,  predestined  to  make 
further  advances.     But  for  some  centuries  those  ad-  Their  eariv 

,  Italian  po»- 

vances  were  made  much  more  largely  in  Burgundy  ^essioM. 
than  in  Italy.     The  original  Italian  possessions  of  the 
House   bordered   on   their    Burgundian  counties  of 
Maurienne  and  Aosta,  taking  in  &asa  and  Turin.   This 
small  marchland  gave  its  princes  the  sounding  title  of 
Marquesses  in  Italy,     The  endless  shiftings  of  terri-  Marquesses 
tory  in  this  quarter  could  be  dealt  with  only  at  ex- 
treme length,  and  they  are  matters  of  purely  local  Fiuctua- 
concern.     In  truth,  they  are  not  always  fluctuations  dominion. 

sio  Imperii,  806*(Pertz,  Leges,  i.  141),  where  Italy  is  granted 
whole  to  Pippin,  Burgundy  is  divided  hetween  Charles  and  Lewis ; 
but  it  is  provided  that  both  Charles  and  Lewis  shall  have  access  to 
Italy,  *  Karolus  per  vallem  Augustannm  qu»  ad  regnum  ejus  per- 
tinet.'  The  Divisio  Imperii  of  839  is  still  plainer  (Pertz,  Leges,  i. 
373,  Scriptores,  i  434).  There  the  one  share  takes  in  '  Hegnum 
Italise  partemque  Burgundiae,  id  est,  vallem  Augustanam,'  and  cer- 
tain other  districts.  So  Einhard  (Vita  Karoli,  15)  excludt's  Aosta 
from  Italy.  *  Italia  tcta,  qua?  ab  Augusta  PrsBtoria  usque  in  Cala- 
briam  inferiorem,  in  qua  Grsecorum  et  Beneventanorum  constat 
esse  oonfinia,  porrigitur.*  As  Calabria  was  not  part  of  Italy  in  this 
sense,  so  neither  was  Aosta.  So.  in  Eadmer's  history,  Anselm,  a 
native  of  Aosta^  is  more  than  once  spoken  of  as  a  stranger  in  Italy. 
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CHAP,     of  territory  in  any  strict  sense  at  all,  but  rather  flue- 

VIII  • 

>- — r-^  tuations  of  rights  between  the  feudal  princes,  the 
tioninthe  citics,  and  their  bishops.  In  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
thirtecnth    tecnth   ccnturics,   the   princes   of  Savoy  were   still 

centuries. 

hemmed  in  in  their  own  corner  of  Italy  by  princes  of 

equal  or  greater  power,  at  Montferraty  at  Saluzzo^  at 

Ivrea,  and  at  Biandrate.   And  it  must  be  remembered 

that  their  position  as  princes  at  once  Burgundian  and 

other        Italian  was  not  peculiar  to  them.     The  Dauphins  of 

ofice*ita-'    the  Viennois  and  the  Counts  of  Provence  both  held  at 

Burgun-      different  times  territories  on  the  Italian  side  of  the 

Alps.     The  ItaUan  dominions  of  the  family  remained 

for  a  long  wliile  quite  secondary  to  its  Burgundian 

possessions,  and  the  latter  may  therefore  be  traced 

out  first. 

Advance  of        Tlic   main    object    of    Savoyard   poUcy   in    this 

Bur^dy.  rcgiou  was  necessarily  the  acquisition  of  the  lands  of 

Fandffny    Faucionv  and  the  Genevois.     But  the  final  incorpora- 

Genevoia.     tiou  of  tliosc  lauus  did  uot  take  place  till  they  were 

still   more  completely   hemmed  in  by  the  Savoyard 

dominions  through   the   extension   of  the  Savoyard 

First         power  to  the  north  of  the  Lake.     This  began  early 

north  of      in  the  thirteenth  century  by  a  royal  grant  of  Moudon 

Grant  of     to  Couut  Tliomas  of  Savoy.     Romont  was  next  won, 

Moudon.  /»     1       o 

1207.  and  became  the  centre  oi  the  Savoyard  power  north 

Romont  the  "^  ^ 

northern      of  the  Lake.     Soon  after,  through  the  conquests  of 

p^t^y^        Peter  of  Savoy,  who  was  known  as  the  Little  Charle- 

^lll^^     magne  and  who  plays  a  part  in  English  as  well  as 

in  Burgundian  history,  these  possessions  grew  into  a 

large  dominion,  stretching  along  a  great  part  of  the 

shores  of  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel  and  reaching  as  far 

1239-1268.   north  as  Marten  or  Morat     But  it  was  a  straggling, 

and  in  some  parts  fragmentary,  dominion,  the  con- 
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tinuity  of  which  was  broken  by  the  scattered  pos-     chap. 

.  VIII. 

sessions   of    the    Bishops    of   Lausanne    and    other  ^ —  ^  — 
ecclesiastical  and  temporal  lords.     This  extension  of 
dominion  brought  Peter  into  close   connexion  with 
the  lands  and  cities  which  were  afterwards  to  form 
the  Old  League  of  High  Germany.     Bern  especially,  His  reia- 
the  power  to  which  his  conquests  were  afterwards  to  iknl^* 
be  transferred,  looked  to  him  as  a  protector.     This 
new  dominion  north  of  the  Lake  was,  after  Peter's 
reign,  held  for  a  time  by  a  separate  branch  of  the 
Savoyard  princes  as  Barons  of  Vaud ;  but  in   the  Barons  of 

Vaud. 

middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  their  barony  came  Union  of 

*'  ''  Vaud  with 

into  the  direct  possession  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  ^^  ^^^^^ 

*-  branch. 

house.   The  lands  of  Faucigny  and  the  Genevois  were  ^^'*'''- 
now  altogether  surrounded  by  the  Savoyard  territory. 
Fauciffny  had  passed  to  the  Dauphins  of  the  Viennois,  Faiicii?nv 

11  .       1         P    1       o.  1  held  bv  the 

who  were  the  constant  rivals  of  the  Savoyard  counts,  Dauphin» 

ofthoVieii- 

down  to  the   time  of  the  practical  transfer  of  their  ***>"• 
dauphiny   to  France.     Soon   after   that   annexation. 
Savoy  obtained  Faucigny,  with  Gex  and  some  other  Savoy  ac- 

*  ,  quires  Fau- 

districts  beyond  the  Ehone,  in  exchange   for   some  ciKnyand 
small  Savoyard  possessions  within  the  Dauphiny.  The  i^^^- 
long  struggle  for  the  Genevois,  the  county  of  Geneva, 
was  ended  by  its  purchase  in  the  beginning  of  th€ 
fifteenth  century.     This  left  the  city  of  Geneva  alto-  The 
gether  surrounded  by  Savoyard  territory,  a  position  i**oi. 
which  before  long  altogether  changed  the  relations 
between  the  Savoyard  counts  and  the  city.    Hitherto, 
in  the  endless  struggles  between  the  Genevese  counts,  changed 

.  1      •   •  1      o  1  •         relaiiona  to 

bishops,  and  citizens,  the  Savoyard  counts,  the  enemies  city  of 

.  T  Geneva, 

of  the  immediate  enemy,  had  often  been  looked  on 
by  the  citizens  as  friends  and  protectors.  Now  that 
they  had  become  immediate  neighbours  of  the  city, 

VOL.   I.  u 
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wards Bern 
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rjites. 

I..0S8  of  the 
Burgun- 
dian  dumi- 


they  themselves  began  before  long   to  be  its  most 
dangerous  enemies.     The  acquisition  of  the  Genevois 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  the  famous  Amadeus  the 
Eighth,  the  first  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  received  that 
rank  by  grant  of  King  Siegmund,  and  who  was  after- 
wards the  Antipope  Felix.    In  his  reign  the  dominions 
of  Savoy,  as  a  power  ruling  on   both   sides  of  the 
Alps,  reached  their  greatest  extent.     But  the  Savoy- 
ard power  was  still  pre-eminently  Burgundian,  and 
Chamb^ry  was  its  capital.     The  continuous  Burgun- 
dian dominion  of  the  house  now  reached  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Saone,  surrounding  the  lake  of  Geneva 
and  spreading  on  both  sides  of  the  lake  of  Neufch&tel. 
Besides  this   continuous  Burgundian  dominion,  the 
House  of  Savoy   had  already  become   possessed   of 
Nizza^  by  which  their  dominions  reached  to  the  sea. 
This  last  territory  however,  though  technically  Bur- 
gundian, had  geographically  more  to   do  with  the 
ItaUan  possessions  of  the  house.     But  this  great  ex- 
tension of  territory   brought  Savoy  on   its  western 
side  into  closer  connexion  with  the  most  dangerous 
of  neighlx)urs.     Her  frontier  for  a  certain  distance 
joined  the  actual  kingdom  of  France.  The  rest  joined 
the  I)aui)liiny,   which  was  now  practically  French, 
and  tlie   county  of  Provence,  which  was  ruled  by 
French   princes   and  which    before  the  end   of  the 
century  be(»ame  a  French  possession.     To  the  north 
again,  the  cliange  in  the  relations  between  the  House 
of  Savoy  and  the  city  of  Geneva  led  in  course    of 
time  to  equally  changed  relations  towards  Bern  and 
hei'   Confederates.     Through    the   Avorking  of  these 
two  causes,  all  that  the  House  of  Savoy  now  keeps 
of  this  great  Burgundian  territory  is  the  single  city 
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and  valley   of  Aosta.     After  the   fifteenth  century,     chap. 

Vill 

the  Burgundian  history  of  that  house  consists  of  the  -; — r-^ 
steps — spread  over  more  than  three  hundred  years —  Savoy. 
by  which  this  great  dominion  was  lost. 

The  real  importance  of  the  house  of  Savoy  in  Italy  Growth  of 
dates  from  much  the  same  time  as  the  great  extension  luiyT '° 
of  its  power  in  Burgundy.     During  the  eleventh  and  The  largest 
twelfth  centuries,  partly  through  the  s^rowth  of  the  cut  short  ia 

,  111  .  i.^  1         T^  the  twelfth 

cities,  partly   through  the  enmity  of  the   Emperor  century. 

Henry  the  Sixth,   the   dominions   of  the  Savoyard 

princes  as  marquesses  of  Susa  had  been  cut  short,  so 

as  hardly  to  reach  beyond  their  immediate  Alpine 

valleys.     In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 

when  Count  Thomas  obtained  his  first  royal  grant  Grants  to 

north  of  the  lake,  he  also  obtained  grants  of  Chieri  Thomas. 

and  other  places  in  the   neighbourhood   of  Turin. 

These  grants  were  merely  nominal;  but  they  were 

none  the  less  the  beginning  of  the  ItaUan  advance  of 

the  house.     In  the  same  reign  Saluzzo  for  the  first  First 

time  paid  a  precarious  homage  to  Savoy.     Later  in  Saiuzzo. 

the  thirteenth  century,  Charles  of  Anjou,  now  Count  Italian  do- 
minion of 

of  Provence  and  King  of  Sicily,  made  his  way  into  Chariesof 
Northern  Italy  also,  and  thus  brought  the  house  of  ^^^• 
Savoy  into  a  dangerous  neighbourhood  with  French 
princes  on  its  Italian  as  well  as  on  its  Burgundian  side. 
Through  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  the 
Savoyard  border  went  on  extending  itself.  But  the 
Italian  possessions  of  the  house,  hke  its  possessions 
north  of  the  lake,  were  separated  from  the  main 
body  of  Savoyard  territory  to  form  a  fief  for  one  of 
the  younger  branches.  This  branch  bore  by  marriage 
the  empty  title  of  Counts  of  Achaia  and  Morea —  connuof 

V  2 
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CHAP,     memories   of  Frank  dominion    within   the   Eastern 

VIII. 

- — r-^  Empire — while,   as  if  to   keep  matters   straight,   a 
Piedmont    branch  of  the  house  of  Palaioloffos  reigned  at  Mont- 

1801-1418.  -r^        .  1  i.  C?  D 

ferrat.  During  the  fourteenth  century,  among  many 
Advance  in  Struggles  with  the  marquesses  of  Montferrat  and 
t^nth  Saluzzo,  the  Angevin  counts  of  Provence,  and  the 
lords  of  Milan,  the  Savoyard  power  in  Italy  generally 
increased.  Under  Amadeus  the  Eighth,  the  lands 
Reunion  of  held  by  the  princes  of  Achaia  were  united  to  the 
1418.         possessions  of  the  head  of  the  house.     Before   the 

Acnuitfition  ,  •    •  /•  o 

rf  BieUa,     end  of  the  reign  of  Amadeus,  the  dominions  of  Savoy 
1485.  stretched  as  far  as  the  Sesia,  taking  in  BieUa,  Santhia^ 

and   Vercelli.     Counting  Nizza  and  Aosta  as  Italian, 
which   they  now   practically  were,   the   ItaUan  do- 
minions of    the  house   reached   from   the   Alps   of 
Relations     WalUs  to  the  SCR.     But  they  were  nearly  cut  in  two 
toat  ^^    by  the  dominions  of  the  Marquesses  of  Montferrat^ 
from  whom  however  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  now  claimed 
Claims  on    homagc.     Saluzzo^  lying  between  the  old  inheritance 
its  doubtful  of  Susa  and  the  new  possession  of  Nizza,  also  passed 

homage. 

under  Savoyard  supremacy.  But  it  lay  open  to  a 
very  dangerous  French  claim  on  the  ground  of  a 
former  homage  done  to  the  Viennese  Dauphins.  Ama- 
deus, the  first  Duke  of  Savoy,  took  the  title  of  Count 
Establish-  of  PiedmoTit^  and  afterwards  that  of  Prince.  His  pos- 
savov  as  a  sessions  wcrc  now  fairly  established  as  a-  middle  state, 

middle 

state.         Italian  and  Burgundian,  in  nearly  equal  proportions. 
Effects  of  In  the  course  of  the  next  century  and  a  half  the 

wars.  Savoyard  state  altogether  changed  its  character  in 
many  ways.  The  changes  which  affected  all  Europe, 
especially  the  great  Itahan  wars,  could  not  fail  greatly 
to  affect  the  border  state  of  Italy  and  Gaul.  And 
there  is  no  part  of  our  story  which  gives  us  more 
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instructive  lessons  with  regard  to  the  proper  limits  of    chap. 
our  subject.     During  this  time  the  Savoyard  power  "- — • — - 

^  ^  J  r  French  in- 

was  brought  under  a  number  of  influences,  all  of  fluenceand 
which  deeply  aflected  its  history,  but  which  did  not 
all  ahke  afiect  its  geography.  We  have  a  period  of 
French  influence,  a  period  of  French  occupation,  and 
more  than  one  formal  change  of  the  frontier.  Mere 
influence  does  not  concern  us  at  all.  Occupation 
concerns  us  only  when  it  takes  the  form  of  perma- 
nent conquest.  An  occupation  of  nearly  forty  years 
comes  very  near  to  permanent  conquest ;  still  when, 
as  in  this  case,  it  comes  to  an  end  without  having 
effected  any  formal  annexation,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
looked  on  as  actually  working  a  change  on  the  map. 
France  occupied  Piedmont  for  nearly  as  long  a  time  Occupation 

^  J  &  by  France. 

as  Bern  occupied  the  lands  south  of  the  lake.  Yet 
we  look  on  the  one  occupation  as  simply  part  of  the 
military  history,  while  in  the  other  we  see  a  real, 
though  only  temporary,  geographical  change.  But 
the  result  ahke  of  influence,  of  occupation,  and  of 
actual  change  of  boundaries,  all  tended  the  same  way. 
They  all  tended  to  strengthen  the  Italian  character  increaaed 

•^  .  .  Italian 

of  the  House  of  Savoy,  to  cut  short  its  Burgundian  character 
possessions,  and,  if  not  greatly  to  increase  its  Italian 
possessions,  at  least  to  put  it  in  the  way  of  greatly 
increasing  them. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  power  of  the  House  of  Savoy  greatly  declined,  Decline  of 

Savov 

partly  through  the  growing  influence  of  France, 
partly  through  the  division,  in  the  form  of  appanages, 
of  the  lands  which  had  been  so  lately  formed  to- 
gether into  a  compact  state.  Then  came  the  Italian  xheitaiun 
wars,  in  which  the  Savoyard  dominions  became  the 


wars. 
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CHAP,    highway  for  the  kings  of  France  in  their  invasions 
' — ^ —   of  Italy.     The  strictly   territorial   changes   of  this 
period  chiefly  concern  the  marquisate  of  Saluzzo  on 
the  Italian  side  and  the  northern   frontier  on  the 
F>"jtio«of  Burgundian  side.     The  first  loss  of  territory  on  the 
^uieuke.  northern   frontier,  the  first  sign  that  the  Savoyard 
power  in  Burgundy  was  gradually  to  fall  back,  was 
the  loss  of  part  of  the  lands  north  of  the  lake  in  the 
war  between  Charles  of  Burgundy  and  the  Confede- 
rates.    Granson  on  the  lake  of  Neufch4tel,  Murten 
or  Morat  on  its  own  lake,  Aigle  at  the  south-east  end 
of  the  great  lake,  ^chaUens  lying  detached   in   the 
heart  of  Vaud,  all  passed  away  from  Savoy  and  be- 
came for  ever  Confederate  ground.    Sixty  years  later, 
the  aflairs  of  Geneva  led  to  the  great  intervention  of 
LoMofthe  Bern,  Freiburg  and  Wallis,  by  which  Savoy  was  for 
both  sides    evcr  shom  of  all  her  possessions  north  of  the  lake. 
1636.         For  a  while  indeed  she  was  cut  ofl'  from  the  lake 
altogether ;  Chablais  passed  away  as  well  as  Vaud. 
Geneva,  with  her  detached  scraps  of  territory,  was 
Reunion  of  ROW  wholly  surrouudcd  by  her  own  allies.     Thirty 

the  lands* 

fj<uthofthe  years  later,  Bern  restored  all  her  conquests  south  of 

lake.  .  . 

i^«7.  the  lake,  together   with    Gex  to   the   west,  leaving 

Geneva  again  surrounded  by  the  dominions  of  Savoy. 
Wallis  too  gave  up  part  of  her  share,  keeping  only 
the  narrow  strip  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ehone.  The 
loss  and  the  recovery  mark  the  diflerence  between 
Charles  the  the  rciffus  of  Dukc  Charles  the  Third,  called  the 
1504-1553.   Good,   and   Duke   Emmanuel  Filibert  with  the  Iron 

Enamanuel 

1558^1580    Head.     The  diflerence  of  the  two  reigns  is  equally 
Beginning    marked  witli  regard  to  France.     Almost  at  the  same 

of  French  ^ 

occupation,  moment  as  the  conquests  made  by  Bern,  began  that 
Yk-T^'      occupation,  whole  or  partial,  of  Savoyard  territory 
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by  the  French  arms  which  did  not  come  wholly  to     crap. 

•^  .  .  "^  VIII. 

an  end  for  thirty-eight  years.  Savoy  then  appeared  — ■ — ' 
again  as  a  power  whose  main  strength  lay  in  Italy, 
whose  capital,  instead  of  Burgundian  Chamb^ry,  was 
Italian  Turin.  And  all  later  changes  of  frontier 
tended  in  the  same  way  to  increase  the  ItaUan  charac- 
ter of  the  Savoyard  power,  and  to  lessen  its  extent  in 
the  lands  which  we  may  distinguish  as  Transalpine, 
for  the  Burgundian  name  has  now  altogether  passed 
away  from  them. 

The  first  formal  exchange  of  Burgundian  for 
Itahan  ground  happened  under  Emmanuel  Filibert, 
shortly  after  the  emancipation  of  his  dominions.  The 
small  county  of  Tenda  was  acquired  in  exchange  for  Awuisition 
the  marquisate  of  Villars  in  Bresse.  More  important 
changes  followed.  The  first  of  these  was  caused  by  Disputes 
the  endless  disputes  which  arose  out  of  the  disputed  homage  of 

Saluzzo. 

homage  of  Saluzzo.     The  Marquesses  of  Saluzzo  pre- 
ferred the  French  claimant  of  their  homage  to  the 
Savoyard,  a  preference  which  led  in  the  end  to  definite 
annexation  by  France.     This  was  the  first  acquisition  Annexa. 
of  Italian  soil  by  France  as  such,  as  distinguished  from  saiuzawby 
the  claims  of  French  princes  over  Milan,  Naples,  and  im«. 
Asti.     France  thus  threw  a  continuous  piece  of  French 
territory  into  the  heart  of  the  states  of  Savoy.     When 
the  French  occupation  ceased,  Saluzzo  still  remained  Conquest  of 
to  France.     Presently  it  was   conquered   by  Duke  i688. 
Charles  Emmanuel.     The  reign  of  this  prince  marks  Reign  of 

Charles 

the  final  chancre  in  the  destiny  of  the  house  of  Savoy.  EmmanueL 

111  1       i.       .  n  1        lo«0-1630. 

He  himself  had  dreamed  of  wider  conquests  on  the 
Gaulish  side  of  the  Alps  than  had  ever  come  into  the 
mind  of  any  prince  of  his  house.  He  was  to  be  Count 
of  Provence,  King  of  Burgundy,  perhaps  King  of 
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CHAP.     France.     The  real  results  of  his  reign  told  in  exactly 

' — ^-^  tlie  opposite  way.     By  the  treaty  which  ended  his 

war  with  France,  Sahizzo  was  ceded  to  Savoy  in  ex- 

BreMe,&c.   change  for  Bresse^  Bugey^   Valromey^  and    Gex.     A 

forSiiiuzzu.  powerlul  neiffhbour  was  thus  shut  out  from  a  pos- 

1601.  .  .  .  .       ^ 

session  which  cut  the  Savoyard  states  in  twain ;  but 

the  price  at  which  this  advantage  was  gained  amounted 

LoM  of       to  a  final  surrender  of  the  old  position  of  the  Savoyard 

?>^oItdthe  House  bcyoud  the  Alps.     The  Ehone  and  not  the 

A  Ids 

Saone  became  the  boundary,  while  the  sun^ender  of 
Gex   brought   France   to   the   shores   of  the  Lake. 
Geneva,  her  city  and  her  scattered  scraps  of  territory, 
had  now,  besides  Bern,  two  other  neighbours  in  France 
Attempts     and  Savoy.     The  two  attempts  of  Charles  Emmanuel 
iooj!7(S>i»**  to  seize  upon  the  city  were  fruitless.     Savoy  now  be- 
came distinctly  an  Italian  power,  keeping  indeed  the 
lands  between  the  Alps  and  the  Lake,  the  proper 
Ducliy  of  Savoy,  but  having  lier  main  possessions  and 
lier  main  interests  in  Italy.     We  may  here  therefore 
finish  the  history  of  the  Transalpine  possessions  of  the 
Lnter         Savoyard  house.     The  Duchy  of  Savoy  remained  in 
Savoy.        the  liands  of  its  own  Dukes  till  their  continental  do- 
Annexodto  miniou  was  swept  away  in  the  storm  of  the  French 
i7i)2-r7iH».   Revolution.     It  was  restored  after  the  first  fall  of 
1814-1815    Buonaparte,  but  witli  a  narrowed  frontier,  which  left 
its  capital  Chambthy  to  France.     Tliis  was  set  right 
by  the  treaties  of  the  next  year.     Lastly,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  Savoy  itself,  including  the  guaranteed 
Savoy  and    noutral  lauds  on  the  Lake,  i^assed,  along  with  Nizza, 

NizzH  an-  ,  ^ 

nexedto      to  Fraiico.     Savov  itself  was  so  far  favoured  as  to  be 

r  ranee.  '^ 

1^'^^*  allowed  to  keep  its  ancient  name,  and  to  form  the 

departments  of  Savoy  and  IJujh  Savoy ^  instead  of  being 
condemned,  as  in  the  former  temporary  annexation,  to 
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bear  the  names  of  Leman  and  Mont  Blanc.     The  Bur-    chap. 

VIII. 

gunclian  counts  who  have  grown  into  Italian  kings  ' — • — ' 
have  thus  lost  the  land  under  whose  name  their  house 
crrew  famous.     Aosta  alone  remains  as  the  last  relic  of  Aosta 

*^         ^  spared. 

the  times  when  the  Savoyard  Dukes,  the  greatest  lords 
of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  still  kept  their  place  as  the 
truest  representatives  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  itself. 

We  now  turn  to  the  purely  Italian  history  of  the  Italian  hi»- 
house,  a  history  which  has  been  already  sketched  in  House  of 
dealing  with  the  geography  of  Italy.   Savoy  now  takes  its  charac- 

ter. 

part  in  every  European  struggle,  and,  though  its  posi- 
tion led  to  constant  foreign  occupation,  some  addition  of 
territory  was  commonly  gained  at  every  peace.  Thus, 
before  the  reign  of  Charles  Emmanuel  was  over.  Pied- 
mont was  again  overrun  by  French  troops.  Though  French  oc- 
the  Savoyard  possessions  in  Italy  were  presently  in-  1629. 

creased  by  a  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Montferrat^  this  was  Annexa- 
tion of  part 

a  poor  compensation  for  the  French  occupation  of  of  Mont. 
Pinerolo  and  other  points  in  the  heart  of  Piedmont,  l?3i. 

^  French  oc- 

which  lasted  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  century.     The  gipation  of 

•^  •'  Pinerolo. 

gradual  acquisition  of  territory  at  the  expense  of  the  i^ao-ieuG, 
Milanese  duchy,  the  acquisition  and  exchange  of  the  Later 

Italian 

two  island  kingdoms,  the  last  annexation  by  France,  advance, 
the  acquisition  of  the  Genoese  seaboard,  the  growth  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  into  the  Kingdom  of  Italy, 
liave  been  already  told.  Our  present  business  has  been 
w^ith  Savoy  as  a  middle  power,  a  character  which 
practically  passed  from  it  with  the  loss  of  Vaud  and 
Bresse,  and  all  traces  of  which  are  now  sunk  in  the 
higher  but  less  interesting  character  of  one  of  the  great 
powers  of  Europe.  From  Savoy  in  its  character  of  a 
middle  power,  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  ancient 
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CHAP.    Burgundy,  we  naturally  pass  to  another  middle  power 

V  1.  X 1 

' — '-— '  which  prolonged  the  existence  of  the  Burgundian 
name,  and  on  part  of  which,  though  noi  on  a  part 
lying  within  its  Burgundian  possessions,  some  trace  of 
the  ancient  functions  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  is  still 
laid  by  the  needs  of  modern  European  policy. 

§  8.  The  Duchy  of  Burgundy  and  the  Low  Countries. 

Position  of         Among  all  the  powers  which  we  have  marked  as 
Dukes  of     having  for  their' special  characteristic  that  of  being 

Burgundy.         ,  , 

middle  states,  the  one  which  came  most  nearly  to  an 
actual  revival  of  the  middle  states  of  earlier  days  was 
the  Duchy  of  Burgundy  under  the  Valois  Dukes.  A 
great  power  was  formed  whose  princes  held  no  part  of 
their  dominions  in  wholly  independent  sovereignty. 
Their  two-   In  practical   power   they  were    the  peers  of  their 

fold  vassal-  ^  ^  /  i  i      .        i. 

*ge.  Imperial   and   royal   neighbours ;    but   their   formal 

character  throughout  every  rood  of  their  possessions 
was  that  of  vassals  of  one  or  other  of  those  neighbours. 

ite  effects.  Such  a  twofold  vassalage  naturally  suggested,  even 
more  strongly  than  vassalage  to  a  single  lord  could 
have  done,  the  tliought  of  emancipation  from  all 
vassalage,  and  of  the  gathering  together  of  endless 
separate  fiefs  into  a  single  kingdom.  Tlie  gradual 
acquisitions   of  earlier   princes,  especially   those   of 

Schemes      Philip  the   Good,  naturally   led  up  to    the   design, 

jrlindian*^'  avowcd  by  his  son  Charles  the  Bold,  of  exchanging 
the  title  of  Duke  for  that  of  King.  The  memories  of 
the  older  Burgundian  and  Lotharingian  kingdoms  had 
no  doubt  a  share  in  shaping  the  schemes  of  a  prince 
who  possessed  so  large  a  share  of  the  provinces  which 
had  formed  those  khigdoms.  The  schemes  of  Cliarles, 
one  can  hardly  doubt,  looked  to  the  formation  of  a 


kingdom. 
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realm  like  that  of  the  first  Lothar,  a  realm  stretching     chap. 
from  the  Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean.     His  actual  ^^ — ' — ' 


possessions,  at  their  greatest  extent,  formed  a  power 
to  which  Burgundy  gave  its  name,  but  which  was 
historically  at  least  as  much  Lotharingian  as  Burgun- 
dian.     And   though   this  actual  dominion  was  only  Historical 

^  *'     importance 

momentary,  no  power  ever  arose  which  fills  a  wider  ^^q'^^"''" 
and  more  oecumenical  place  in  history  than  the  line  of  ^'^'^' 
the  Valois  Dukes.     Tlieir  power  connects  the  earhest 
settlement  of  the  European  states  with  the  latest.     It 
spans  a  thousand  years,  and  connects  the  division  of 
Verdun  with   the   last   treaty  that   guaranteed   the  i870. 
neutraUty  of  Belgium.     The  growth  of  theii-  power 
was   directly  influenced  by  memories   of  the  early 
Carolingian  partitions ;    and,  even  in  its  fall,  it  has 
itself  influenced  the  geography  and  politics  of  Europe 
ever    since.     As   a  Burgundian    power,   it  was   as 
ephemeral  as  all  other  Burgundian  powers  have  ever 
been.     As  a  Lotharingian  power,  it  abides  still  in  its 
efiects.     The  union  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Low  niston-of 
Countries  under  a  single  prince,  and  that  a  prince  Countries, 
who   was   on   the    whole    foreign    to    the   Empire, 
strengthened  that  tendency  to  spUt  off*  from  the  Em- 
pire which  was  already  at  work  in  some  of  those 
lands.     Later  events  caused  them  to  split  off*  in  two 
bodies  instead  of  one.     This  last  tendency  became  so 
strong  that  a  modern  attempt  to  unite  them  broke 
down,  and  their  place  in  the  modem  polity  of  Europe 
is  that  of  two  distinct  kingdoms.     The  existence  of  Final  rwuit 

°  of  the  Bnr- 

those  two  kingdoms  is  the  final  result  of  the  growth  §"°^*^ 
of  the  Burgundian  power  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
And  by  leading  to  the  separation  of  the   northern 
Netherlands  from  the  Empire,  it  has  led  to  one  result 
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CHAP,     which  could  never  have  been  reckoned  on,  the  preser- 

VIII. 

" — r-^  vation  of  one  branch  of  the  Low-Dutch  tongue  as  the 
on  Ian-       acknowledged  literary  speech  of  an  independent  nation. 
Its  poUtical  results  were  the  creation,  in  the  shape  of 
The  the  northern  Netherlands,  of  a  power  which  once  held 

landaTnd     a  great  placc  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  and  of   the 
world,  and  the  slower  growth,  in  the  shape  of  the 
southern  Netherlands,  of  a  state  in  which  modem 
European  policy  still  acknowledges  the  character  of  a 
middle  kingdom.     As  the  neutral   confederation  of 
Switzerland  represents  the  middle  kingdom  of  Bur- 
gundy, so  the  neutral  kingdom  of  Belgium  represents 
the  middle  kingdom  of  Lotharingia. 
Duciii  Bur-         The  Duchy  of  Burgundy  which  gave  its  name  to 
^,the         the  Burgundian  power  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  that 
Kingdom,    quc  amoug  the  many  lands  bearing  the  Burgundian 
name  which  lay  wholly  outside  the  Burgundian  king- 
dom of  the  Emperors.     This  Burgundy,  the  only  one 
which  has  kept  the  name  to  our  own  time,  the  duchy 
of  which  Dijon  is  the  capital,  never  was  a  fief  of  tlie 
Eastern  Kingdom  ;  it  never  was  a  fief  of  the  Empire 
after  the  final  se])aration.     It  always  acknowledged 
Two  lines     the  suprcmacy  of  the  kings  of  Laon  and  Paris.     By 
io3i>"    *     these  last  the  duchy  was  twice  granted  in  fief  to  princes 
18G8.       '  of  their  own  house,  once  in  the  eleventh  century  and 
once  in   the   fourteenth.     This  last   grant   was   the 
beginning  of  the  Dukes  of  the  house  of  Valois,  with 
the  growth  of  whose  power  we  have  now  to  deal. 
irnion  of     Philip  the  Hardy,  the  first  Duke  of  this  line,  obtained, 
Jnd"ilur-     by   his   marriage    with    Margaret    of   Flanders,  the 
ffi.'*        counties   of    Flanders^   Artois^    Rhetel.,  Auxerre^  and 
Nevers^  all  fiefs  of  the  crown  of  France,  together  with 
The  county  tlic  Couuty  Palatine  of  Burgiindy  as  a  fief  of  the 
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Empire.     The  peculiar  position  of  the  Dukes  of  Bur-     chap. 

gundy  of  this  line  was  at  once  established  by  this  y    ^  '—- 

marriage.     Duke  Philip  held  of  two  lords,  and  his  '^Qn^y. 

dominions  lay  in  two  distinct  masses.     The  two  Bur-  Twoma«»«e» 

•^  of  tenitcry. 

gundies,  duchy  and  county,  and  the  county  of  Nevers, 
lay  geographically  together ;  Flanders  and  Artois  lay 
together  at  a  great  distance  ;  the  small  possession  of 
Hhetel  lay  again  between  the  two.  Any  princes 
who  held  such  a  territory  as  this  could  hardly  fail 
to  devote  their  main  poUcy  to  the  work  of  bringing 
about  the  geographical  imion  of  their  scattered  pos- 
sessions. Nor  was  this  all.  The  possession  of  the  two 
Burgundies  made  their  common  sovereign  a  vassal  at 
once  of  France  and  of  the  Empire.  The  possession  of  rontion  of 
Flanders,  Artois,  and  Ehetel  further  brought  him  into  ^^^ 
connexion  with  those  borderlands  of  the  Empire  and 
of  the  French  kingdom  where  the  authority  of  either 
ovei'lord  was  weakest,  and  which  had  long  been 
tending  to  form  themselves  into  a  separate  political 
system  distinct  alike  from  the  Empire  and  from  the 
kingdom.  The  results  of  this  complicated  position,  as 
worked  out,  whether  by  the  prudenc^e  of  PhiUp  the 
Good  or  by  the  daring  of  Charles  the  Bold,  form  the 
history  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  of  the  House  of 
Valois. 

The  lands  which  we  are  accustomed  to  group  to-  imperial 
ffether  under  the  name  of  the  Netherlands  or  Low  Coun-  fiefs  in"tSe 
tries  lay  mostly  within  the  bounds  of  the  Empire ;  but  lands. 
the  county  of  Flanders  had  always  been  a  fief  of 
France.     Part  however  of  the  dominions  of  its  counts.  Fief  of  the 
the  north-eastern  corner  of  their  dominions,  the  lands  Fiandew 
of  Alost  and  Waas,  were  held  of  the  Empire.     These  Empire, 
lands,  together    with    the  neighbouring  islands   of 
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CHAP.    Zealand^  formed  a  ground  of  endless  disputes  between 

::— r--^  the  Counts  of  Flanders  and  their  northern  neiffhbours 

cv)iintr  of    the  Counts  of  Holland.     This  last  county  gradually 

disentangles  itself  from  the  general  mass  of  the  Frisian 

lands  which  lie  along  the  whole  coast  from  the  mouth 

Inroads  of    of  the  Schcld  to  the  mouth  of  the  Weser.     And  those 

1219, 1282.  great  inroads  of  the  sea  in  the  thirteenth  century 

which  gave  the  Zuyder-Zee  its  present  extent  helped 

to  give  the  county  a  natural  boundary,  and  to  part  it 

Djupntw     off  from  the  Frisian  lands  to  the  north-east.     Towards 

free  Fri-      the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  Friesland  west  of 

irians. 

the  Zuyder-Zee  had  become  part  of  the  dominions  of 
indcpcn.  the  Counts.  The  land  immediately  east  of  the  gulf 
Wwt  Fries-  established  its  freedom,  while  East  Friesland  passed 
1417-1447.   to  a  line  of  counts,  under  whom  its  fortunes  parted 

Countvof  1  T     1 

East  Juries-  off  from  thosc  of  the  Netherlands.     Part  of  its  later 

innd. 

^•*'^*-  history  has  been  already  given  in  the  character  of  a 

more  purely  German  state.  Both  the  counts  and  the 
free  Frisians  had  also  dangerous  neighbours  in   the 

Th«»  Bishops  of  Utrecht,  the  great  ecclesiastical  princes  of 

Bishops  of  .  117  11 

I  trecht.  this  region,  who  Jield  a  large  temporal  sovereignty 
lying  apart  from  their  city  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
gulf.  These  disputes  went  on,  as  also  disputes  with 
tlie  Dukes  of  Geldern,  without  any  final  settlement, 
almost  to  the  time  when  all  these  lands  began  to  be 
united  under  the  Burgundian  po^ver.  But  before 
this  time,  the  Counts  of  Holland  had  become  closelv 
connected  with  lands  much  further  to  the  south. 
Among  a  number  of  states  in  this  region,  the  most 

Darhyof  powcrful  was  tlic  Ducliy  of  Brabant,  ^vhich  repre- 
sented the  Duchy  of  the  Lower  Lotharingia,  and 
whose  princes  held  the  mark  of  Antwerp  and  the 
cities  of  Brussels,  Lowen  or  Louvain,  and  Mechlifi. 
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To  the  south  of  them  lay  the  countv  of  Henneqau  or    chap. 

VIII. 

Ilainault     At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  this 


county  was  joined  by  marriage  with  that  of  Holland.  Hennepiu 

.  '  orHainault 

Holland  and  Hamault  were  thus  detached  possessions  «"»'«*  ^^^^^ 
of  a  common  prince,  with  Brabant  lyincr  between  them,  i?*^;  , 

*■  ^       c  Mark  of 

South  of  Brabant  lay  the  small  mark  or  county  of  ^'•«»»'^- 
iVa/TjMr,  which,  without  being  united  to  Flanders,  was 
held  by  a  branch  of  the  princes  of  that  house. 

All  these  states,  though  their  princes  held  of  two  Common 

.        -       -      J  -      ,  character  of 

separate  overlords,  had  much  m  common,  and  were  thwesutw. 
well  fitted  to  be  worked  together  into  a  single  political 
system.  They  had  much  in  common  in  the  physical 
character  of  the  country,  and  in  the  unusual  number 
of  great  and  flourishing  cities  which  these  countries 
contained.     None  of  these   cities  reached   the   full  importance 

^_  of  tuG  ci* 

position  of  free  cities  of  the  Empire ;  but  their  wealth,  ties, 
and  the  degree  of  practical  independence  which  they 
possessed,  form  amain  feature  in  the  history  of  the 
Low  Countries.     In  point  of  language,  the  northern 
part  of  these  states  spoke  various  dialects  of  Low- 
Dutch,  from  Flemish  to    Frisian ;    in  the  southern 
lands  of  Hainault,  Artois,  and  Namur,  the  language, 
though  not  French,  was  not  Teutonic,  but  an  inde- 
pendent Romance  speech,  the  Walloon.     To  the  west  South- 
of  these  states  lay  another  group  of  small  principalities  proup  of 
connected  with  the  former  greater  group  in  many 
ways,  but  not  so  closely  as  those  which  we  have  just 
gone  through.     The  great  ecclesiastical  principality 
of  Luttlch  or  Lietje^  lying   in   two   detached   parts,  Bwhoprir 
divided  the  lands  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  **^^""*^**- 
from  the  counties,  afterwards  duchies,  of  LUzelburg  Duchiwof 
or  Luxemburg  and  of  Limhurg.      Of  these  the  more  bu^^and 
distant  Limburg  passed  in  the  fourteenth  century  to     "  "'*^* 
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CHAP. 

VIH. 

*"• — I — " 

Luxem- 
bnrff  a 
Duchj. 
ISoS. 


Geldero. 


Middle 
position  of 
all  these 
states. 


French 
influence. 


Walloon 
language. 


Union  of 
the  Nether- 
lands under 
the  Dukes 
of  Bur- 
gundy. 


the  Dukes  of  Brabant.     Luxemburg   is  famous   as 
having  given  a  series  of  princes  to  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia  and  to  the  Empire,  and  in  their  hands  it 
rose  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy.     Lastly,  to  the  north  of 
Luttich,  forming  a  connecting  link  between  this  group 
of  states  and  the  more  purely  Frisian  powers,  lay  the 
duchy  of  Geldem^  of  whose  quarters  the  most  north- 
ern part  stretched  to  the  Zuyder-Zee.     These  eastern 
states,  though    not  so  closely  connected  with  one 
another  as  tliose  to  the  west,  were  easily  led  into  the 
same  political  system.     Without  drawing  any  liard 
and  fast  line,  we  may  say  that  all  the  states  of  this 
region  formed,  if  not  yet  a  middle  state,  yet  a  middle 
system,  apart  alike  from  France  and  from  the  Empire, 
though  in  various  ways  connected  with  both.     Mainly 
Lnperial,  mainly  Teutonic,  they  were  not  wlioUy  so. 
Besides   the   homage  lawfully  due  to   France   from 
Flanders  and  Artois,  French  influence  in  various  w^ays, 
in  ])olitics,  in  manners,  and  in  language,  had  made 
great  inroads  in  the  southern  Netherlands.     Brabant 
and  Ilainault  had  practically  quite  as  much  to  do  with 
France  as  with  the  Empire.     And  this  French  in- 
fluence was  of  course  helped  by  the  fact  that  a  con- 
siderable region  in  the    south  was,  though  not   of 
French,   yet   not   of  Teutonic   speech.     Altogether, 
with  much  to  unite  them  to  the  great  powers  on 
either  side,  with  much  to  keep  them  apart  from  either 
of  them,  with  much  more  to  unite  them  to  one  another, 
the  states  of  the  Netherlands  might  almost  seem  to  be 
designed  by  nature  to  be  united  as  a  separate  power 
under  a  single  head.     Such  a  head  was  su])plied  by 
the  princes  who  were  at  once  Dukes  of  Burgundy 
and  Counts  of  Flanders,  by  whom,  in  the  course  of 
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the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  nearly  the  whole     cuap. 

.  VIII. 

of  tlie  Netherlands  was  united  into  a  single  power   —  • — ' 
which  was  to  be  presently  broken  into  two  by  the 
results  of  religious  divisions. 

Leaving  then  for  the  present  the  growth  and  fall 
of  the  Burgundian  power  in  the  lands  more  to  the 
south,  we  will  go  on  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  the 
provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  were  united  under  the 
Valois  Dukes  and  their  Austrian  descendants.  The 
great  increase  of  territory  in  this  region  was  made 
during  the  loner  rei^ijn  of  Phihp  the  Good.     His  first  Reitrn  of 

5.   .  o         o  1       ^  Philip  tho 

acquisition  was  the  county  of  Namur^  a  small  and  ^,^;f\ ,,., 
outlying  district,  but  one  which,  as  small  and  outlying,  J'^'!2""\'i.,f> 
would  still  more  strongly  suggest  the  rounding  off  of 
the  scattered  territory.     A  series  of  marriages  and  i429-i4.,3. 
disputes  next  enabled  Philip  to  make  a  much  more 
important  extension  of  his  dominions.     Brabant  and  i-*05. 
Limburg  had  passed   to   a  younger  branch  of  the 
Burgundian  house.      John,  Duke   of  Brabant,   the  his. 
cousin  of  Philip,  by   a   marriage    with   Jacqueline, 
Countess   of    Holland   and    Hainault,   united   those 
states  for  a  moment.     The  disputes  and  confusions 
which  followed  on  her  marriages  and  divorces  led 
to  the  annexation  of  her  territories  by  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  a  process  which   was  finally  concluded 
by  the  formal   cession   of  her  dominions   by   Jac- 
queline.   Meanwhile  Philip  had  succeeded  to  Brabant  ^^^^P^^ 
and  Limburg,  and  the  union  of  Flanders,  Brabant,  J«^j- 
Hainault,  Zealand,   and   Holland,  together  made   a  Holland 
dominion  which  took  in  all  the  greatest  Netherland  auit. 
states,  and  formed  a  compact  mass  of  territory.     On 
this  presently  followed  a  great  acquisition  of  terri- 

VOL.   I.  X 
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CHAP,     tory  which  was  more  strictly  French  than  the  fieft 

VIII. 

"^ — --— '  which  Philip  already  held  of  the  French  crown  in 
Flanders  and  Artois.  The  Treaty  of  Arras,  by  which 
Philip,  hitherto  the  ally  of  England  against  France, 
made  peace  with  his  western  overlord,  gave  him, 
under  the  form  of  mortgage,  the  lands  on  the  Somme. 

The  towns    Thcsc  lands,  Ponthieu,  Vermandois^  Amiens,  and  Bou- 

on  the 

s^jime.  logne,  had  once  been  largely  Teutonic,  but  they  were 
by  this  time  thoroughly  French.  Their  acquisi- 
tion advanced  the  Burgundian  frontier  to  a  dan- 
gerous neighbourhood  to  Paris  on  this  side  as  well  as 
on  the  side  of  the  Burgundian  duchy.  It  had  the 
further  effect  of  keeping  the  small  continental  posses- 
sions which  England  still  held  at  Calais  and  Guinea 
apart  from  the  French  territory.  During  the  reigns 
of  PhiUp  and  Charles  the  Bold,  the  continental  neigh- 
bour of  England  was  not  France  but  Burgundy.  But 
this  great  southern  dominion  was  not  lasting.  The 
towns  on  the  Somme,  redeemed  and  again  recovered, 
passed  on  the  fall  of  Charles  the  Bold  once  more  into 

Recovered    French  hands.      So   did   Artois   itself,  and,  though 

by  France.  ,  i        i       a       • 

Artois  was  won  back,  Amiens  and  the  rest  were  not. 

Yet,  if  the  towns  on  the  Somme  had  stayed  under  the 

rule  of  the  successive  masters  of  the  Low  Countries, 

it  might  by  this  time  have  seemed  as  natural  for 

Amiens  to  be  Belgian  as  it  now  seems  natural  for 

Cambray  and  Valenciennes  to  be  French.   The  Treaty 

France  re-    of  Madrid  drcw  a  definite  boundary.    France  gave  up 

fScm^^    the  ancient  claim  to  homage  from  Flanders  and  Artois, 

lo^e'^'^^"'  ^^^^  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  his  Burgundian,  or  rather  in 

his  Flemish,  character,  finally  gave  up  all  claim  to 

the  lands  on  the  Somme. 

The  south-western  frontier  was  thus  fixed ;    but 
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meanwhile  the  new  state  had  advanced  in  other  direc-    chap. 

VIII. 

tions.     Philip's  last  great  acquisition  was  the  duchy  — r-^— 
oi Luxemburg .     He  now  possessed  the  greater  part  of  Li«em. 
the  Netherlands ;  but  his  dominions  were  still  inter-  ^^^• 
sected    by   the   bishoprics    of  Utrecht  and  Luttich 
and  the  duchy  of  Geldern.     The  duchy  of  Greldem  Oeidem 

•^  ''  and  Zut- 

and  county  of  Zutphen  were  added  by  Charles  the  p»»«»- 
Bold.     But  they  formed  a  precarious  possession,  lost  Final  an- 

•^  JT  JT  ^  nexation. 

and  won  more  than  once,  down  to  their  final  annexa-  ^^^• 
tion  under   Charles  the  Fifth.      Of   the  two   great 
ecclesiastical  principalities  by  which  the  Burgundian 
possessions  in  the  Netherlands  were  cut  asunder,  the 
bishopric  of  Luttich^  though  its  history  is  much  mixed  Bishopric 
up  with  that  of  the  Burgundian  Dukes,  and  though  never  an- 
it   came   largely   under   their  influence,   was   never 
formally  annexed.     But  the  temporal  principality  of  Annexa- 
the  Bishop  of  Utrecht  was  secularized  under  Charles  buhopnc 

^  of  Utrecht, 

the  Fifth.     Friesland,  the  Friesland  immediately  east  i5?i;  and 
of  the  Zuyder-Zee,  had  already  been  reincorporated  ^^^^• 
with  the  dominions  of  the  prince  who  represented  the 
ancient  counts  of  Holland.     The  whole  Netherlands 
were  thus  brought  together  under  the  rule  of  Charles  Dominions 
the  Fifth.     They  were  united  with  the  far  distant  the  Fifth! 
county  of  Burgundy,  and  with  it  they  formed  the 
Burgundian  circle  in  the  new  division  of  the  Empire. 
The  bishopric  of  LUttich,  which  intersected  the  whole 
southern  part  of  the  country,  remained  in  the  circle 
of  WestfaUa.      Seventeen   provinces,   each   keeping  The  seven 
much  of  separate  being,  were  united  under  a  single  vincea.'^ 
prince,  and,  after  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  they  were 
free   from   any   pretensions  on  the  part   of  foreign 
powers.     The  Netherlands  formed  one  of  the  most 
compact  and  important  parts  of  the  scattered  do- 

x2 
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CHAP,    minions  of  the  Emperor  who  was  also  lord  of  Bur- 

VIII.  .   . 

^ — •-— '  gundy,  Castile,  and  Sicily.     But  the  final  union  of 

Their  8€pft~ 

ration  from  thcsc  lauds  uuder  the  direct  dominion  of  an  Emperor 

the  Em-  .  ^ 

pi"-  at  once  led  to  their  practical  separation  from  the  Em- 

pire.   They  passed,  with  all  the  remaining  possessions 
Fue  posses-  and  claims  of  the  Burgundian  house,  to  Philip  of 

8iun«  of  CD  L 

Philip  of  Spain,  and  they  were  reckoned  among  the  crowd  of 
1566.  distant  dependencies  which  had  come  under  the  rule 
of  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  In  Spanish 
hands  they  acted  less  as  a  middle  state  than  as  a 
power  which  helped  to  hem  in  France  on  both  sides. 
Had  the  great  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  ended  in  the 
final  liberation  of  the  whole  seventeen  provinces,  the 
middle  state  would  have  been  formed  in  its  full 
The  War  of  strength.     As  it  was,  the  work  of  the  War  of  Inde- 

Indepen-  ^ 

1668^1609  P^^^^^^^®  ^^  imperfect.  The  northern  provinces 
won  their  freedom  in  the  form  of  a  federal  common- 
wealth. The  southern  provinces  remained  depen- 
dencies of  Spain,  to  become  the  chosen  fighting 
ground  of  European  armies,  the  chosen  plaything 
of  European  diplomacy. 

The  end  of  the  long  war  of  independence  waged 
by  the  northern  provinces  was  the  establishment  of 

The  Seven    the  famous  federal  commonwealth  of  the  Seven  United 

United 

Provinces.    Provinces^  Holland^  Zealand^  Utrecht^  Gelderland^  Over- 

lo78. 

Yi<sel^  Friesland^  and  Gronmflen,  These  ailswered 
nearly  to  the  dominions  of  the  Counts  of  Holland  and 
Bishops  of  Utrecht  in  earlier  times.  But  besides 
Geideriand.  thcse,  part  of  the  duchy  of  Geldern  formed  one  of 
the  United  Provinces,  while  its  southern  part  shared 
the  fate  of  the  southern  provinces.  But,  besides  the 
United  Seven,  the  Confederation  also  kept  parts  of 
Brabant,  Geldern,  and  Flanders  as  common  posses- 
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sions.     The  power  thus  formed,  one  which  so  long     chap. 


VIII. 


held  an  European  importance  quite  dispro portioned 

to  its  geoofraphical  extent,  had  under  Burgundian  Fomaiin- 

^      ®      ^  '  ^  .  dependence 

rule  become  practically  independent  of  the  Empire,  of  ^*»e  Em- 
but  it  was  only  by  the  Peace  of  Westfalia  that  its  in-  ^^^• 
dependence  was  formally  acknowledged.  The  mari- 
time strength  of  the  Confederation  made  it  more  than 
an  European  power.  It  became  a  colonizing  power 
in  three  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  course  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  Seven  Pro-  Colonies  of 

°.  .    .  .  theNether- 

vinces  extended  their  dominion  over  many  points  on  lands. 
the  continent  of  India  and  over  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Ceylon^  over  the  great  equatorial  islands  of 
Java^  Sumatra^  and  the  Moluccas^  over  many  points 
in  Guinea  and  southern  Africa,  and  over  part  of 
Guiana  in  South   America.     But   the  ffreat  North  New 

°  Netherland 

American  settlement  of  New  Netherland  passed  to  paMesto 

*-  Lngland. 

England,  and   New  Amsterdam  became  New   York,  ^664. 
Singularly  enough,  this  great  power  never  had  any 
strict  geographical  name.     Netherlands  was  too  large.  No  real 
as  it  took  in  the  whole  of  the  Low  Countries  and  not  the  county, 
the  emancipated  provinces  only.     Holland  was  too 
small,   as   being   the   name   of   one   province   only, 
though  the  greatest.      And,  by  one  of  the  oddest 
cases  of  caprice   of  language,  in  common  English  Use  of  the 
usage  the  name  of  the  whole  Teutonic  race  settled  ^>^^f'* 
down  on  this  one  small  part  of  it,  and  the  men  of  the 
Seven  Provinces  came  to  be  exclusively  spoken  of  as 
Dutch, 

Meanwhile   the  southern  provinces,  the  ffreater  xheSpan- 

^  '  °  ish  Nether- 

part  of  Brabant  and  Flanders,  with  Artois,  Hennegau  ^^.^^ 

or  Hainault,  Namur,  Limburg,  Luxemburg,  and  the 

southern  part  of  Geldem — a  region  taking  in  Antwerp 
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CHAP,     at  one  end  and  Cambray  at  the  other — ^remained  under 

VIII.  -^ 


the  sovereignty  of  the  repre  entatives  of  the  Burgun- 
dian  Dukes.  That  is,  they  remained  an  outlying 
dependency  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  But  their 
southern  frontier  was  open  to  constant  aggressions 
DnnkiA      ou  the  part  of  France.     Dunkirk  indeed  was  for  a 

held  by  ^ 

En^und.     moment  lield  by  England,  as  Calais  and  Boulogne  had 

1668-1668.  J  tD  -»  O 

cewionof    bccu  iu  earlier  times.     By  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees 

parts  of  Ar-  •'  ^ 

Gniveito**^   Fiaucc  obtained  Arras  and  the  greater  part  of  Artois, 

1669 ;        leaving  Saint  Omer  to  Spain.     France  also  began  to 

work  her  way  up  along  the  coast  of  Flanders,  taking 

Gravelines  by  virtue   of  the   treaty,  and   presently 

Daukirk,     adding   Dunkirk   by  purchase  from  England.     The 

treaty  also  added  to  France  several  points  along  the 

frontiers  of  Hainault,   Liege,   and   Luxemburg,   in- 

PhiiippjB-     eluding  the   detached  fortresses  of  PhilippeviUe  and 

enbiirg,       Marimburq.  and  ThionviUe  famous  in  far  earlier  days. 

ThionviUe.  .  . 

During  the  endless  wars  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth's 
reign,  the  boundary  fluctuated  with  each  treaty. 
Acquisitions  were  made  by  France  at  the  Treaty  of 
1668.  ALx-la-Chapelle,  some  of  which  were  surrendered, 
1677.  and  others  made,  by  the  Peace  of  Nimwegen.  At 
fixed  byThe  last  the  boundary  was  finally  fixed  by  the  Peace  of 
utr^t.      Utrecht  in  the  last  days  of  Lewis.     Part  of  Flanders 

1718 

and  Hainault  were  finally  confirmed  to  France,  which 

thus  kept  Lille^  Cambray^  and   Valenciennes.     The 

The  Span-    proviuccs  which   had   hitherto    been    Spanish   now 

i»h  Nether-    ^  .    .  ^ 

lands  pass    passcd  to  the  ouly  surviving  branch  of  the  House  of 

to  Austria.     ^  •'  o       ^ 

Austria,  that  which  reigned  in  the  archduchy  and 

suppUed  the  hereditary  candidates  for  the  Empire. 

Annexed     The  first  wars  of  the  French  Kevolution  added  the 

1*792.         Austrian  Netherlands  to  France,  and  with  them  the 

bishopric  of  Ltittich  which  still  so  oddly  divided  them. 
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A  later  stacre  of  the  days  of  confusion  changed  the    chap. 

.  .  VIII. 

Seven  United  Provinces,  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  ^ — ~r-^ 
East  Friesland,  into  a  Kinqdom  of  Holland,  one  of  the  Kingdom 
States  which  the  new  conqueror  carved  out  for  the  i**''*5-i^io. 
benefit  of  his  kinsfolk.     Presently  the  new  kingdom  Hoiund 

annexed  by 

was  incorporated  with  the  new  '  Empire/  along  with  i*  ranee, 
the  German  lands  to  the  north-east  of  it.     The  Cor- 
sican  had  at  last  carried  out  the  schemes  of  the  kings 
of  the  house  of  Valois,  and  the  whole  Burgundian 
heritage  formed  for  a  moment  part  of  France. 

At  the  general  settlement  of  Europe,  after  the 
long  wars  with  France,  the  restoration  of  the  Low 
Countries  as  a  middle  state  was  a  main  object.     This  Kingdom 

•^  of  the 

was  brought  about  by  the  union  of  the  whole  Ne-  Nether- 

^.  .         -^        .  lands. 

therlands  into  a  single  kingdom  bearing  that  name.  }^^^ 

The  southern  boundary  did  not  differ  greatly  from 

that  fixed  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.     As  in  the  case 

of  the  Savoyard  frontier,  France  kept  a  little  more  by  The  bound- 

the  arrangements  of  1814  than  she  finally  kept  by 

those  of  1815.     To  the  east,  East-Friesland  passed  to 

Hannover,  leaving  the  boundary  of  the  new  kingdom 

not  very  different  from  that  of  the  two  earlier  powers 

which  it  represented,  gaining  only  a  small  territory 

on  the  banks  of  the  Maes.      But  the  bishopric  of  incorpora- 

^  .  tionof  LUt- 

LUttich  was  incorporated  with  the  lands  which  it  had  ticiL 
once  parted  asunder,  and  so  ceased  altogether  to  be 
German  ground.     The  new  king,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  entered  the  German  Confederation  in  his  charac- 
ter of  Grand  Duke  of  Luxemburg^  the  duchy  being  Grand 

somewhat  shortened  to  the  east  in  favour  of  Prussia.  Luxem- 
burg. 

Lastly,  after  fifteen  years  of  union,  the  new  kingdom 
again  split  asunder.     It  was  now  divided  into  the 
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CHAP,     kinordom  of  the  Netherlands,  answerin^r  to  the  old 

VIII. 

— ^ —   United    Provinces,   and   the   kinjrdom    of   Beljjium, 

Kingdom  ^  ^  ^  ^  _^*^ 

"^^f"i°'  ^^swering  to  the  old  Spanish  or  Austrian  Nether- 
Luxem-      lands.     But  part  of  Limburg  remained  to  the  north- 
vided.        ern  kingdom,  and   its  sovereign  also  kept  part  of 
Luxemburg,  as  a  distinct  state,  forming  part  of  the 
German   Confederation.     The  western   part  of  the 
duchy   formed   part   of  the   kingdom   of   Belgium. 
Later  events,  as  has   been  already   recorded,  have 
severed    the    last    tie  between    Germany   and    the 
1867.         Netherlands ;    they   have    wiped   out   the   last   sur- 
vival of  the  days  when  the  Counts  of  Holland  and 
of  Luxemburg   were  alike  princes  of  the  German 
kingdom. 

Kffertrt  of  The  above  may  pass  as  a  sketch  of  the  fluctuations 

di:'in  rule,  aloug  tlic  bordcrlaud  in  their  European  aspect.  It  is 
needless  to  go  tlirough  every  small  shifting  of  frontier, 
or  to  recount  in  detail  the  history  of  small  border  prin- 
cipalities like  Saint  Pol  and  Bouillon,  The  main  his- 
torical aspect  of  these  countries  is  their  tendency,  in 
all  ages,  to  form  somewhat  of  a  middle  system  between 
two  greater  powers  on  either  side  of  them.  The  gua- 
ranteed neutrality  of  Belgium  and  the  guaranteed  neu- 
trality of  Switzerland  are  alike  survivals  or  revivals 
— it  is  hard  to  say  which  they  should  be  called — of 
tlie  instinctive  feeling  which,  in  the  ninth  century, 
railed  the  Lotharingian  kingdom  into  being.  The 
modern  form  of  this  thousand-year-old  idea  was  made 
]X)ssible  through  the  growth  of  tlie  power  of  the  Bur- 
gundian  Dukes  of  the  house  of  Valois. 

The  real  historical  work  of  those  dukes  was  tlius 
done  in  those  parts  of  their  dominions  from  which 
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they  did  not  take  their  name,  but  which  took  their     chap. 

•'  ,  VIII. 

name  from  them.     The  history  of  their  other  domi-  ' — • — ' 

nions  may  be  told  in  a  few  words ;  indeed  a  great  part 

of  it  has  been  told  already.     The  schemes  of  Charles  Schemes  of 

•^  ,  Charles  the 

the  Bold  for  uniting  his  scattered  dominions  by  the  bow. 
conquest  of  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  for  extending  the 
power  thus  formed  to  the  seaboard  of  the  royal  Bur- 
gundy, for  forming  in  short  a  middle  kingdom  stretch- 
ing from  the  Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean,  acting  as  a 
barrier  aUke  between  France  and  Germany  and  be- 
tween France  and  Italy,  remained  mere  schemes. 
They  are  important  only  as  showing  how  deeply  the 
idea  or  the  memory  of  a  middle  state  was  still  fixed 
in  men's  minds.  The  conquests  of  Charles  in  Lorraine, 
his  purchases  in  Elsass,  were  momentary  possessions 
which  hardly  touch  geography.  But  the  fall  of 
Charles,  by  causing  the  break-up  of  the  southern 
dominion  of  his  house,  helped  to  give  greater  impor- 
tance to  its  northern  dominion.  While  the  Nether- 
lands grew  together,  the  Burgundies  split  asunder. 
After  the  fall  of  Charles  the  fate  of  the  two  Burgun- 
dies was  much  the  same  as  the  fate  of  Flanders  and 
Artois.  Both  were  for  a  while  seized  by  France  ; 
but  the  county,  Uke  Artois,  was  afterwards  recovered 
for  a  season.  The  duchy  of  Burgundy  was  lost  for 
ever ;  the  county,  along  with  the  outlying  county  of 
Charolois,  remained  to  those  who  by  female  succes- 
sion represented  the  Burgundian  Dukes,  that  is  to 
Charles  the  Fifth  and  his  Spanish  son.  The  annexa- 
tion of  the  Burgundian  county,  and  with  it  of  the 
city  of  Besan9on,  by  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  has  been 
recorded  in  an  earlier  section. 
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§  9.  The  Power  of  Aitstria. 

We  now  come  to  one  among  these  German  states 
which  have  parted  off  from  the  kingdom  of  Germany 
whose  course  has  been  widely  different  from  the  rest, 
and  whose  modern  European  importance  stands  on 
a  widely  different  level.  As  the  Lotharingian  and 
Frisian  lands  parted  off  on  the  north-west  of  the 
kingdom,  as  a  large  part  of  the  Swabian  lands  parted 
off  to  the  south-west  of  the  kingdom,  so  the  Eastern 
Marky  the  mark  of  Austria^  parted  off  no  less,  but 
Origin  of  with  widely  different  consequences.  The  name  of 
Outerrdch,  Austriu^  Oestevreick — Ostrich  as  our  forefathers  wrote 

Austria, 

it — is,  naturally  enough,  a  common   name  for   tlie 
otherianda  castcm  part  of  any  kingdom.    The  Frankish  kingdom 
of  the  Merwings  had  its  Austria  ;  the  Italian  kingdom 
of  the  Lombards  had  its  Austria  also.     In  both  of 
these  cases  Austria,  the  positive  name  of  the  eastern 
land,  is  balanced  by   Neustria,  that  is  Not-Austria, 
the  negative  name  of  the  western  land.     In  short 
the  division  comes   so   naturally  that  we   are   half 
inchned  to  wonder  that  the  name  was  never  given  in 
our  own  island  either  to  Essex  or  to  East-Anglia.  But, 
while  the  other  Austrias  have  passed  away,  the  Oester- 
reich,  the  Austria,  the  Eastern  mark,  of  the  German 
kingdom,  its  defence  against  the  Magyar  invader,  has 
lived  on  to  our  own  times.     It  has  not  only  lived  on, 
but  it  has  become  one  of  the  chief  European  powers. 
Its  small  beginnings,  as   compared  with   the   other 
bearers  of  the  name,  are  shown  by  the  fact  that  it 
never  had  a  Neustria  to  balance  it ;  but  out  of  these 
small  beginnings  it  has  grown  to  a  height  which  has 
caused  all  other  bearers  of  the  name  to  be  forgotten. 
And  it  has  grown  by  a  process  to  which  it  would 
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be  hard  to  find  a  parallel.     The  Austrian  duchy  sup-    chap. 
plied  Germany  with  so  many  Kings,  and  Borne  with   ' — ^-^ 
so  many  Emperors,  that  something  of  Imperial  cha-  ^b^of 
racter  seemed  to  cleave  to  the  duchy  itself.   Its  Dukes,  trUn 

power. 

in  resigning,  first,  the  crown  of  Germany,  and  then  all 
connexion  with  Germany,  have  carried  with  them  into 
their  new  position  the  titles  and  bearings  of  the  German 
CSsesars.     The  power  which  began  as  a  mark  against  Union  with 

^  .     "  Hungary. 

the  Magyar  came  to  have  a  common  sovereign  with 
the  Magyar  kingdom ;  and  the  Austrian  duchy  and 
Magyar  kingdom,  each  drawing  with  it  a  crowd  of 
smaller  states  of  endless  nationaUties,  have  figured 
together  in  the  face  of  modern  Europe  as  the  Austrian 
Empire  and  the  Aicstro-Hungarian  Monarchy.  It  is 
not  easy,  in  drawing  a  map,  to  find  a  place  for  the 
*  Empire '  of  Austria.    The  Archduchy  is  there,  and  its  The  «>- 

^  .  .  called'Em- 

sovereign  has  not  dropped  his  archiducal  title.  A  crowd  pire'of 
of  kingdoms,  duchies,  counties,  and  lordships,  all  ac- 
knowledging the  sovereignty  of  the  same  prince,  are 
there  also.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  find  the  geographical 
place  of  an  *  Empire  '  of  Austria,  as  distinct  from  the 
Archduchy.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  on  what 
principle  an  '  Empire '  of  Austria  can  be  understood 
as  taking  in  all  the  states  which  happen  to  own  the 
Hungarian  King  and  Austrian  Archduke  as  their  sove- 
reign. Nor  is  it  made  any  easier,  when,  as  would 
seem  to  be  the  present  official  use  of  the  name,  the 
'  Empire  of  Austria '  is  taken  to  mean  all  the  king- 
doms, duchies,  &c.,  held  by  the  Archduke  of  Austria 
in  some  other  character  than  that  of  King  of  Hun- 
gary.^ The  matter  is  made  more  difficult  still  when 
we  remember  that  the  title  of '  Hereditary  Emperor  of 

'  For  the  lands  ihus  n^iatively,  and  only  negatiyely,  defined,  I 
once  Buggestedi  after  the  analogy  of  ilTetMlriai  the  name  oilfungary. 
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CHAP.     Austria '  was  first  taken  while  its  bearer  was  still  Kinof 

VIII.  ° 


of  Germany  and  Eoman  Emperor-elect.  But,  putting 
Union  of  qucstious  like  these  aside,  the  gradual  union  of  a  great 
■^i^.u      number  of  states,  German  and  non-German,  under 

under  the  ' 

Howe."*  ^^^  common  rule  of  the  archiducal  house  of  Austria, 
by  whatever  name  we  call  the  power  so  formed,  is  a 
great  fact  both  of  history  and  of  geography.  A 
number  of  states,  originally  independent  of  one  an- 
other, differing  in  origin  and  language  and  everything 
that  makes  states  differ  from  one  another,  some  of 
them  members  of  the  former  Empire,  some  not,  have, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  come  together  to  form  a  power 
which  fills  a  large  space  in  modern  history  and  on  the 

Lack  of      modern  map.     But  it  is  a  power  which  is  altogether 

national  ...  .  .  •    i     . 

unity.        lacking  in  national  unity.     It  is  a  power  which  is  not 

coextensive  with  any  nation,  but  which  takes  in  parts 

of  many  nations.     It  cannot  even  be  said  that  there 

is  a  dominant  nation  surrounded  by  subject  nations. 

German,      The  Magyar  nation  in  its  unity,  and  a  fragment  of  the 

and  other    German  nation,  stand  side  by  side  on  equal  terms, 

races.  ^  j  i  ' 

while  Italians,  Roumans,  and  Slaves  of  almost  every 
branch  of  the  Slavonic  race,  are  grouped  around 
No  8trictiy  those  two.  There  is  no  federal  tie  ;  it  is  a  stretch  of 
language  to  apply  the  federal  name  to  the  present 
relation  between  the  two  chief  powers  of  Hungary  and 
Austria.  Nor  can  any  strictly  federal  tie  be  said  to 
unite  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Transsilvania,  Bohemia, 
Dalmatia,  Trent,  and  Gahcia,  either  with  one  another 
or  with  the  Austrian  archduchy.  And  yet  these 
other  members  of  the  general  body  are  not  mere 
subject  provinces,  Uke  the  dominions  of  Old  Eome. 
The  same  prince  is  sovereign  of  a  crowd  of  separate 
states,  two  of  which  stand  out  prominently  as  centres 
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amonff  the  rest.      There  is   neither  national  unity,    chap. 

IT  VIII. 

nor  federation,  nor  mere  subjection  of  one  land  or  " — * — ' 
nation  to  another.     All  this  has  come  by  the  gradual 
union  by  various  means  of  many  crowns  upon  the 
same  brow.     The    result    is    an   anomalous  power  Anomaioua 

nature  of 

which  has  nothing  else  exactly  uke  it,  past  or  pre-  theAus- 
sent.  Powers  of  the  same  kind  have  existed  before,  po^*'- 
The  dominion  of  the  Angevins  in  Britanny  and  Gaul, 
the  dominion  of  the  Burgundian  Dukes  which  we 
have  just  been  describing,  have  much  in  common  with 
the  power  of  the  House  of  Austria.  But  these  powers 
lasted  only  for  two  or  three  reigns.  The  great  ano- 
maly of  the  Austrian  dominion  is  that  it  has  been 
enabled  to  maintain  itself,  in  one  shape  or  another,  for 
some  centuries.  But  the  very  anomaly  makes  the 
growth  of  such  a  power  a  more  curious  study. 

The  beginnings  of  the  Austrian  state  are  to  be  The  East- 
found  in  the  small  Mark  on  the  Danube,  lying  between 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  the  Duchy  of  Kamthen  or  Car- 
inthia.  It  appears  in  its  first  form  as  an  appendage 
to  Bavaria.^  This  mark  Frederick  Barbarossa  raised 
into  a  duchy,  under  its  first  duke  Henry  the  Second, 
and  it  was  enlarged  to  the  westward  at  the  expense  of 
Bavaria  by  the  addition  of  the  lands  above  the  Enns. 
Thus  was  formed  the  original  Duchy  of  Atistria,  the  i>uchy  of 

^  t/     t^  Austria, 

duchy  of  the  Dukes  of  the  house  of  Babenberg.  It  had  ns^- 
not  long  risen  to  ducal  rank  before  it  began  to  extend 
itself  at  the  expense  of  states  which  had  hitherto  been 
of  greater  moment  than  itself.  Itself  primarily  a  mark 
against  the  Magyar,  Austria  had  to  the  south  of  it 
the  lands  where  the  German  Kingdom  marched  at 

^  See  Waitz,  Deutsche  Yer&ssungsgeschichte,  vii.  75. 
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Dachy  of 

8tvri«, 

1180; 

united  to 

AofltrU, 

1192. 


The  countj' 
of  Gone. 


Ecclesiafiti- 
cal  i»08itiuQ 
of  its 
Counts. 


once  upon  the  Magyar,  the  Slave,  and  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy.     Here  lay   the  great  Duchy  of  Carinthia, 
a  land  where  the  population  was  mainly  Slavonic, 
though  the  Slaves  on  this  frontier  had  been  brought 
into   much    earlier   and   more   thorough    subjection 
to  the  German  Kings  than  the  Slaves  on  the  north- 
eastern frontier.   At  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the 
duchy  of  Austria,  the  Carinthian  duchy  had  begun  to 
split  in  pieces,   and  its  northern  part,  hitherto  the 
Upper  Carinthian  Mark,  grew  into  the  Duchy  of  Stey- 
ermark  or  Styria.     Twelve  years  later,  Leopold  the 
Fifth  of  Austria  inherited  the  duchy  of  Styria,  a  duchy 
greater  than  his  own,  by  the  will  of  its  duke  Ottokar. 
Carinthia  itself  went  on  as  a  separate  duchy ;  but  it 
now  took  in  only  a  narrow  territory  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  old  duchy,  and  that  broken  up  by 
outlying  possessions  of  the  archbishops  of  Salzburg 
and  other  ecclesiastical  lords.    To  the  south,  in  the  par- 
tially Slavonic  land  within  the  older  Italian  border,  in 
the  extreme  north-eastern  corner  of  what  had  been  the 
Lombard  Austria,  a  considerable  power  grew  up  in  the 
hands  of  the  counts  of  Gorz  or  Gorizia,  The  possessions 
of  these  counts  stretched,  though  not  continuously,  from 
Tyrol  to  Istria,  and  their  influence  was  further  enlarged 
by  their  position  as  advocates  of  the  bishoprics  of  Trent 
and  Briocen  and  of  the  more  famous  patriarchate  of 
Aquileia,      These  are  the  lands,  the  marchlands  of 
Germany  towards  its  eastern  and  soutli-eastern  neigli- 
bours,  which  came  by  gradual  annexations  to  form  the 
German  possessions  of  the  Austrian  power.     But  the 
further  growtli  of  that  power  did  not  begin  till  tlie 
duchy  itself  had  passed  away  to  the  hands  of  a  wholly 
new  line  of  princes. 
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The  first  change  was  one  which  brought  about  for  a     chap. 
moment  from  one  side  an  union  which  was  afterwards 


to  be  brought  about  in  a  more  lasting  shape  from  the  union  of  ^ 

Anstriaand 

other  side.    This  was  the  annexation  of  Austria  by  the  Bohemia, 
kingdom  of  Bohemia.     That  duchy  had  been  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  kingdom,  though  of  course  without  ceasing 
to  be  a  fief  of  the  Empire,  a  few  years  after  the  mark  of 
Austria  had  become  a  duchy.     The  death  of  the  last  Bohemia  a 
duke  of  Austria  of  the  Babenberg  Une  led  to  a  disputed  iisl/ 
succession  and  a  series  of  wars,  in  which  the  princes  of 
Bavaria,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary,  all  had  their  share. 
In  the  end,  between  marriage,  conquest,  and  royal  grant, 
Ottokar  king   of  Bohemia  obtained  the  duchies  of  ottokarof 
Austria  and  Styria,  and  a  few  years  later  he  further  annexes 

.  Austria 

added  Carinthia  by  the  bequest  of  its  Duke.     Thus  a  andstyna, 

^  ^  ,  1252-1262. 

new  power  was  formed,  by  which  several  German  J^"^*"** 
states  came  into  the  power  of  a  Slavonic  king.     The 
power  of  that  king  for  a  moment  reached  the  Baltic  as 
well  as  the  Hadriatic ;  for  Ottokar  carried  his  arms  Great 
into  Prussia,  and  became  the  founder  of  Konigsbety.  Stoiuur. 
But  this  great  power  was  but  momentary.     Bohemia 
and  Austria  were  again  separated,  and  Austria,  with 
its  indefinite  mission  of  extension  over  so  many  lands, 
including  Bohemia  itself,  passed  to  a  house  sprung  from 
a  distant  part  of  Germany. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  European  beginnings  of  House  of 

.  .  r  fo  &  Hababurg. 

the  second  House  of  Austria,  the  house  whose  name 
seems  to  have  become  inseparably  connected  with  the 
name  of  Austria,  though  the  spot  from  which  that  house 
drew  its  name  has  long  ceased  to  be  an  Austrian  pos- 
session. This  is  the  house  of  the  Counts  of  Habsburg. 
They  took  this  name  from  their  castle  on  the  lower 
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territories 
of  the 
House  of 
Habsburg. 


Falling  off 
of  the 
Swabian 
lands. 


course  of  the  Aar,  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
Aargau,  in  that  southern  Swabian  land  where  the  Old 
League  of  High  Germany  was  presently  to  arise,  and 
so  greatly  to  extend  itself  at  the  cost  of  the  power  of 
Habsburg.  By  an  union  of  the  lands  of  Habsburg 
with  those  of  the  Counts  of  Kyburg  and  Lenzhurg^  a 
considerable,  though  straggling,  dominion  was  formed. 
It  stretched  in  and  out  among  the  mountains  and  lakes, 
taking  in  Luzern,  and  forming  a  dangerous  neighbour 
to  the  free  city  of  Zurich.  Besides  these  lands,  the  same 
house  also  held  Upper  Elsass  with  the  title  of  Land- 
grave, a  dominion  separated  from  the  other  Swabian 
lands  of  the  house  by  the  territory  of  the  free  city  of 
Basel.  The  lord  of  this  great  Swabian  dominion,  the 
famous  Rudolf,  being  chosen  to  the  German  crown, 
and  having  broken  the  power  of  Ottokar,  bestowed  the 
duchies  of  Austria  and  Styria  on  his  son  Albert,  after- 
wards King.  Carinthia  at  first  formed  part  of  the  same 
grant ;  but  it  was  presently  granted  to  Meinhard  Count 
of  Gorz  and  Tyrol.  Gorz  passed  to  another  branch  of 
the  house  of  its  own  Counts.  Three  powers  were  thus 
formed  in  these  regions,  the  duchies  of  Austria  and 
Styria^  the  duchy  of  Carinthia  with  the  county  of 
Tyrol^  and  the  county  of  Gorz. 

Tims  under  Albert  the  possessions  of  the  house  of 
Habsburg  were  large,  but  widely  scattered.  Tlie  two 
newly  acquired  eastern  duchies  not  only  gave  its  princes 
their  highest  titles,  but  they  formed  a  compact  ter- 
ritory, well  suited  for  extension  nortlnvard  and  south- 
ward. But  among  the  outlying  Swabian  territories, 
though  some  parts  remained  to  the  Austrian  liouse 
down  to  the  end  of  the  German  Kingdom,  the  tendency 
was  to  diminish  and  gradually  to  part  off  altojretlier 
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from  Germany.     In  the  lands  south  of  the  Ehine  this  chap. 

.             .                                                      .  VIII. 

happened  through  union  with  the  Confederates ;  in  tlie  — r-^ 


Alsatian  lands  it  happened  at  a  later  stage  through 
French  annexation. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  is  no  longer  needful  to  connexion 

of  AuRtria 

explain  that  the  hereditary  lands  of  the  House  of  Habs-  with  the 

'■  ^  ^  Empire. 

burg  or  Austria  had  no  inherent  connexion  with  the 
German  Kingdom  and  Eoman  Empire  of  which  they 
were  fiefs,  beyond  the  fact  that  they  were  among  its 
fiefs.  They  were  further  connected  with  it  only  by  the 
accident  that,  from  Rudolf  onwards,  many  princes  of 
that  house  were  chosen  Kings,  and  that,  from  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  onwards,  all  the  Kings  were 
chosen  from  that  house  and  from  the  house  into  which 
it  merged  by  female  succession.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  need  to  explain  that  every  Em- 
peror was  not  Duke  of  Austria,  and  that  every  Duke  of 
Austria  was  not  Emperor.  But  it  may  be  needful  to 
explain  that  every  Duke  of  Austria  was  not  master  of 
the  whole  dominions  of  the  House  of  Austria.    The  di-  Divisions 

of  the 

visions,  the  reunions,  the  j oint  reigns,  which  are  common  Austrian 

,  .  dominions. 

to  the  House  of  Austria  with  other  German  princely 
houses,  become  at  once  more  important  and  more  puz- 
zling in  the  case  of  a  house  which  gradually  came  to 
stand  above  all  the  others  in  European  rank.  The 
caution  is  specially  needful  in  the  case  of  the  Swabian 
lands,  as  the  history  of  the  Confederates  is  Uable  to  be 
greatly  misunderstood,  if  every  Duke  of  Austria  who 
appears  in  it  is  taken  for  the  sole  sovereign  of  the 
Austrian  dominions.  It  is  needless  here  to  go  through 
all  these  shiftings  between  princes  of  the  same  house. 
Through  all  changes  the  unity  of  the  house  and  its  pos- 
sessions was  maintained,  even  while  they  were  parted  out 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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CHAP,     or  held  in  common  by  different  members  of  the  house. 

VIII.  .  "^  .  . 

"— -^ — '  But  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  some  of  the 
Dukes  of  Austria  who  figure  in  the  history  of  Switzer- 
land were  rather  Landgraves  of  Elsass  or  Counts  of 
Tyrol  than  Dukes  of  Austria  in  any  practical  sense. 

The  fourteenth  and   fifteenth   centuries  may  be 

defined  as  a  time  during  which  the  Austrian  house  on 

the  whole  steadily  advanced  in  the  eastern  part  of  its 

dominions  and  steadily  fell  back  in  the  western.     But 

Acqiiiw-      in  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century  an  acquisition 

Carinthia     was  made  which,  without  making  them  absolutely  con- 

andT>rol,  .  .  . 

1835.  tinuous,  brought  them  into  something  more  like  geo- 
graphical connexion  with  one  another.  This  was  the 
acquisition  of  the  Duchy  of  Carinthia  and  County  of 
Tyrol^  tlie  latter  of  which  lands  lay  conveniently  be- 

Extcnt  of    tween  the  Eastern  and  Western  dominions  of  the  house. 

trian  urri-  Thcsc  now  strctchcd  continuously  from  the  Bohemian 
frontier  to  Istria,  and  they  threw  out,  in  the  form  of 
Tyrol  and  the  Swabian  lands,  a  scattered,  but  nearly 
continuous,  territory  stretching  to  the  borders  of  Lor- 
raine and  the  county  of  Burgundy.  The  Austrian 
possessions  now  touched  the  eastern  gulf  of  the  Hadri- 
atic  and  came  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dal- 
matian Arcliipelago.     Somewhat  later  they  reached 

Comment     the  luaiu   Iladriatic  itself,  when  the  city  of  Trieste^ 

Trieste,  hitherto  disputed  between  tlie  commonwealth  of  Venice 
and  the  patriarchs  of  Aquileia,  commended  itself  to 
the  Austrian  Duke  Leopold  as  its  lord.  This  is  the 
same  Leopold  who  four  years  later  fell  at  Sempach. 
By  this  time  the  Swabian  possessions  of  the  house  had 
been  increased  north  of  the  Rhine,  while  soatli  of  the 
Rhine  the  Austrian  dominion  was  steadily  giving  way. 
The  Confederates  and  their  several  cantons  advanced 
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in  every  way,  by  purchase  and  conquest,  till,  after  the    chap. 
loss  of  Thurgau,  the  House  of  Austria  kept  nothing  ^^ — *~^ 
south  of  the  Ehine  except  the  towns  known  as  the  7!?"*^*^' 

^  1460. 

Waldsiddte. 

By  this  time  the  division  of  the  estates  of  the  house 
had  taken  a  more  lasting  shape.  One  branch  reigned 
in  Austria,  another  in  Carinthia  and  Styria,  a  third 
in  Tyrol  and  the  other  western  lands.  At  this  time 
begins  the  unbroken  series  of  Austrian  elections  to 
the  German  and  Imperial  crowns.  The  first  of  this  Albert  the 
line  was  Albert  the  Second,  Duke  of  Austria.     Then  kin^,  1437- 

1440. 

Frederick  the  Third,  the  first  Emperor  of  the  House,  Frederick 

'  ^    ^  ^  '    the  Third, 

united   the   Austrian   and   Carinthian   duchies,   and  ^^^,1440; 

'  Emfjeror, 

raised  Austria  to  the  unique  rank  of  an  Archduchy,  ^rehduke 

Meanwhile,  Siegmund  Count  of  Tyrol  held  the  west-  1^"*'"*' 

em  lands,  and  appears  as  Duke  of  Austria  in  Con-  ^^St  ^^ 

federate  and  Burgundian  history.     He  there  figures  1/2^1496.** 
as  the  prince  who  lost  Thurgau  to  the  Confederates 
and  who  mortgaged  his  Alsatian  lands  to  Charles 

the  Bold.     In  Maximilian  the  whole  possessions  of  the  Maxi- 

House  of  Austria  were  united.     But  by  this  time  the  King  of  the 

•^  Romans. 

afiairs  of  the  purely  German  lands  which  had  hitherto  ^t^\;\  , 

^  •'  Archduke, 

formed  the  possessions  of  the  Austrian  house  had  begun  ^^^^j  ^^ 
to  be  mixed  up  with  the  succession  to  lands  and  king-  E^!2eVor^*'' 
doms  beyond  the  Empire,  and  with  lands  which,  though  B^^nnfn^g' 
technically  within  the  Empire,  had  a  distinct  being  of  with" lands 
their  own.     In  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Emph-e/  * 
House  of  Austria,  hitherto  simply  one  of  the  chief 
German  princely  houses,  put  on  two  special  characters. 
It  became,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  house  which  succes- 
exclusively  suppUed  kings  and  Emperors  to  Germany  Austrian 
and  the  Empire.  And  it  became,  by  virtue  of  its  heredi-  Emperors. 
tary  possessions  rather  than  of  its  Imperial  position, 

T  2 
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CHAP,     one  of  the  chief  European  powers.     For  a  while  the 


VIII. 


greatest  of  European  powers,  it  has  remained  a  great 
European  power  down  to  our  own  time. 

The  special  feature  in  the  history  of  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria from  the  fifteenth  century  onwards  is  its  connexion 
— a  connexion  more  than  once  broken,  but  still  con- 
stantly recurring  till  in  the  end  it  becomes  fully  perma- 
Union  with  ucut — ^with  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  within  the  Empire 
and  Hun-  and  with  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  beyond  its  bounds. 
These  kingdoms,  whose  elective  character  only  gradu- 
ally passed  away,  stand  distinguished  from  the  earlier 
and  more  strictly  German  possessions  of  the  house, 
which  are  distinctively  known  as  the  Hereditary  States. 
The  possession  of  these  kingdoms  has  given  the  Austrian 
power  its  special  character,  that  of  a  power  formed  by 
the  union  under  one  prince  of  several  wholly  distinct 
nations  or  parts  of  nations  which  have  no  tie  beyond 
that  union.  The  Austrian  princes,  originally  purely 
German,  equally  in  their  Swabian  and  in  their  Austrian 
possessions,  had  already,  by  the  extension  of  their 
power  to  the  south,  obtained  some  Slavonic  and  some 
Italian-speaking  subjects.  Still,  as  a  power,  they  were 
purely  German.  But  in  the  period  which  begins  in 
the  fifteenth  and  goes  on  into  the  nineteenth  century, 
Various  ac-  wc  shall  scc  them  gradually  gathering  together,  some- 
of  Austria,  tiuies  gaining,  sometimes  losing — gammg  and  losing  by 
every  process,  warlike  and  peaceful,  by  which  territory 
can  be  gained  or  lost — a  crowd  of  kingdoms,  duchies, 
and  counties,  scattered  over  all  parts  of  Europe  from 
Flanders  to  Transsilvania.  But  it  is  the  acquisition  of 
the  two  crowns  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  which,  above 
all  others,  gave  the  House  of  Austria  its  special  position 
as  a  middle  power,  a  power  belonging  at  once  to  the 
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system  of  Western  and  to  the  system  of  Eastern  Eu-  CH,f  p- 
rope.  Among  the  endless  shiftings  of  the  states  which 
have  been  massed  together  under  the  rule  of  the  House 
of  Habsburg,  that  house  has  more  than  once  been 
at  the  same  moment  the  neighbour  of  the  Gaul  and 
the  neighbour  of  the  Turk ;  and  it  has  sometimes  found 
Gaul  and^  Turk  arrayed  together  against  it.  Add  to 
all  this  that,  though  the  connexion  between  the  House 
of  Austria  and  the  Empire  was  a  purely  personal  one, 
renewed  in  each  generation  by  a  special  election,  still 
the  fact  that  so  many  kings  of  Hungary  and  archdukes 
of  Austria  were  chosen  Emperors  one  after  another, 
caused  the  house  itself,  after  the  Empire  was  abolished, 
to  look  in  the  eyes  of  many  like  a  continuation  of  the 
power  which  had  come  to  an  end.  The  peculiar  posi- 
tion of  the  Austrian  house  could  hardly  have  been 
obtained  by  a  mere  union  of  Hungary,  Austria,  and 
the  other  states,  under  princes  none  of  whom  were 
raised  to  Imperial  rank.  Nor  could  it  have  been  ob- 
tained by  a  series  of  mere  dukes  of  Austria,  even 
though  they  had  been  chosen  Emperors  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  It  was  through  the  accidental  union 
under  one  sovereign  of  a  crowd  of  states  which  had  no 
natural  connexion  with  each  other,  and  through  the 
further  accident  that  the  Empire  itself  seemed  to  become 
a  possession  of  the  House,  that  the  House  of  Habsburg, 
and  its  representative  the  House  of  Lorraine,  have 
won  their  unique  position  among  European  powers. 

The  first  hints,  so  to  speak,  of  a  coming  union 
between  the  Hungarian  and  Bohemian  kingdoms  and 
the  Austrian  duchy  began,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  days 
of  Ottokar.  A  Bohemian  king  had  then  held  theAustrian 
duchy,  while  a  Hungarian  king  had  for  a  moment  occu- 
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Relations 
with  Hun- 

Siy  and 
ihemia. 


Rudolf,  son 
of  Albert, 
King  of 
Bohemia, 
1306. 


Albert  the 
Second, 
Kinfc  of 
Hungary 
and  Bohe- 
mia, 1438. 


Sie,pnund, 
King  of 
Hun  Kan-, 
1386  ; 

King  of  the 
Romans, 
1414; 
King  of 
Bohemia, 
1419; 
Emperor, 
1483. 


Wladislans 
Post  um  us 
Duke  of 
Austria, 
1440-1457; 


pied  part  of  Styria.  So  at  a  much  later  time,  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Austrian  duchy 
bowed  for  a  moment  to  the  victorious  Hungarian  king 
Matthias  Corvinus.  But  the  later  form  which  the  union 
was  to  take  was  not  that  of  the  Bohemian  or  the  Hunga- 
rian reigning  over  Austria,  but  that  of  the  Austrian 
reigning  over  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  The  duchy  was 
not  to  be  added  to  either  of  the  kingdoms ;  but  both 
kingdoms  were  in  course  of  time  to  be  added  to  the 
duchy.  The  growth  of  both  Hungary  and  Bohemia  as 
kingdoms  will  be  spoken  of  elsewhere.  We  have  now 
to  deal  only  with  their  relations  to  the  Austrian  house. 
For  a  moment,  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  an 
Austrian  prince,  son  of  the  first  Austrian  King  of  Ger- 
many, was  actually  acknowledged  as  King  of  Bohemia. 
But  this  connexion  was  only  momentary.  The  first 
beginnings  of  anything  like  a  more  permanent  con- 
nexion begin  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  later.  The 
second  Austrian  King  of  Germany  wore  both  the 
Hungarian  and  the  Bohemian  crowns  by  virtue  of  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Siegmund,  Emperor  and 
King.  The  steps  towards  the  union  of  the  various 
crowns  are  now  beginning.  Siegmund  was  the  third 
King  of  Bohemia  who  had  worn  the  crown  of  Germany, 
the  second  who  had  worn  the  crown  of  the  Empire. 
Under  his  son-in-law,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Austria, 
were  for  a  moment  united  with  the  German  crown ; 
in  the  next  reign,  as  we  have  seen,  begins  the  lasting 
connexion  between  Austria  and  the  Empire.  But  the 
Hungarian  and  Bohemian  kingdoms  parted  again. 
One  Austrian  King,  the  son  of  Albert,  reigned  at  least 
nominally  over  both  kingdoms,  as  well  as  over  the 
special  Austrian  duchy.     But  the  final  union  did  not 
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come  for  another  eighty  years,  a  period  diversified  by     chap. 
what  now  seems  a  survival  of  a  past  state  of  things,  ^^"^ 
the  momentary  dominion  of  Hungary  over  Austria.  ^^"^^ 
By  this  time  the  Turk  was  threatening  and  conquering  i ^^^{457, 
on  the  Hungarian  and  Austrian  borders.    At  Mohacz 
Lewis,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  fell  before  the 
invaders.    His  Bohemian  kingdom  passed  to  Ferdinand  Ferdm»nd, 

11  .  Archduke 

of  Austria,  and  from  that  day  to  this,  unless  we  except  of  Auatna, 

'  J  '  r      1519;  King 

the  momentary  choice  of  tlie  Winter  King,  the  Palatine  *^^?^?^^ 

Frederick,  the  Bohemian  crown  has  always  stayed  in  j^j*^  ^^f]^ 

the  House  of  Austria.     And  for  many  generations  it  ^^V^^ 

has  been  worn  by  the  actual  sovereign  of  the  Austrian  fi^?^5^'^ 

archduchy.  ^^^f 

The  acquisition  of  the  crown  of  Hungary  was  of 
greater  importance.  It  put  the  Austrian  house  into  a 
wholly  new  position  ;  it  gave  it  its  later  character  of 
a  middle  state  between  Eastern  and  Western  Europe. 
The  duchy  had  begun  as  a  mark  against  the  Tura-  Effects  of 
nian  and  heathen  invaders  of  earlier  times.  Those  >»ith  nun- 
Turanian  and  heathen  invaders  had  now  long  settled 
down  into  a  Christian  kingdom  ;  they  had  taken  their 
place  among  the  foremost  champions  of  Christendom 
against  the  Turanian  and  Mahometan  invaders  who  had 
seized  the  throne  of  the  Eastern  Caesars.  With  the 
crown  of  Hungary,  the  main  duty  of  the  Hungarian 
crown,  the  defence  of  Christendom  against  the  Ottoman,  Mission 

against  the 

passed  to  the  Archdukes  and  Emperors  of  the  Austrian  Turk, 
house.      But  for  a  long  time  Hungary  was  a  most 
imperfect  and  precarious  possession  of  its  Austrian  The  au». 

T7-  -n  1  T        1      1  p     /»  1         '"*°  kings 

Kings.     For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  alter  the  in  Hun- 
election  of  Ferdinand,  his  rule  and  that  of  his  successors 
was  disputed  and  partial.     They  had  from  the  very  1526-1699. 
beginning   to   strive   against  rival  kings,  while   the 
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CHAP,    greater  part  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  lands  attached 

»- — r-^  to  the  crown  was  either  held  by  the  Turk  himself 

or  by  princes  who  acknowledged  the  Turk  as  their 

superior  lord.  These  strictly  Hungarian  affairs,  as  well 

as  the  changes  on  the  frontier  towards  the  Turk,  will 

be  sj>oken  of  elsewhere.    It  was  not  till  the  eighteentli 

Peace  of      ccutury  that  the  Austrian  Kings  were  in  full  posses- 

witz,  1718.   si  on   of  the  whole  Hungarian  kingdom  and   all  its 

dependencies. 
Acquisition        Mcanwhilc  the  Austrian  power  had  been  making 

of  (ittrz,  ^  ~ 

160U.         advances  in  other  quarters.    At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  Austrian  possessions  at  the  north-east  of 
the  Hadriatic  were  greatly  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
the  county  of  Giirz  or  Gorizia^  and  the  fallen  city 
NewpoHJ.    of  Aquileia.    The  wars  of  the  League  of  Cambray 
^^nrds         made  no  permanent  addition  to  Austrian  dominion  in 
tliis  quarter ;  but  the  master  of  Trieste,  Gorizia,  and 
Aquileia,  whose  territory  cut   ofT  Venice   from  her 
Istrian   possessions,   was   now  an  Italian  sovereign, 
tliough  his  Italian  dominions  were,  as  Verona  and 
other  Italian   lands  had  been  in   earlier  days,  now 
counted  as  part  of  Germany.     The  prince  of  the  Ger- 
man Austria  now  counted  part  of  the  elder  Lombard 
Dominions    Austria  auioug  his  many  lordships.     Under  Charles 
the  Fifth,     the   Fifth    the    Italian   dominion    of  the   House   of 
Austria   grew,  as  we   have  seen,  to  a  vast  extent. 
But  after  him  that  dominion  passed  away  alike  from 
the  Empire  and  the  German  branch  of  the  house, 
to    become   part    of   the   heritage   of   the   Austrian 
Kings  of  Spain.      It  was  not,  as  we  have  already 
Austrian      socu,  till  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth    century 

rule  in  r-  o 

i^jiv.         that   either   an  Emperor    or   a   reigning    archduke 
again  obtained  any  territory  within  what  were  now 
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the  acknowledged  bounds  of  Italy.     The  fluctuations     chtap. 
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of  Austrian  rule  in  Italy,  from  the  acquisition  of  ' — • — ' 
the  Duchy  of  Milan  down  to  our  own  day,  have  been 
already  told  in  the  Italian  section.  Lombardy  and 
western  Venetia  are  now  again  Italian ;  but  an  Aus- 
trian sovereign  still  keeps  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  great  gulf.  He  still  keeps  Gorizia  and  Aquileia, 
Trieste  and  all  Istria,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dangerous 
way  which  his  frontier  still  stretches  on  Italian  ground 
in  the  land  of  Trent  and  Roveredo. 

These  last-named  possessions  still  abide  as  traces  of  Burgundian 
the  Austrian  advance  in  these  regions,  and  its  fluctua-  MaSmi- 
tions  there  have  been  among  the  most  important  facts  p*"1»p- 
of  modern  history.  Another  series  of  Austrian  acquisi- 
tions in  the  West  of  Europe  have  altogether  passed 
away.  The  great  Burgundian  inheritance  passed  to  the 
House  of  Austria.    But  it  was  only  for  a  short  time,  in 
the  persons  of  Maximilian  and  his  son  PhiUp,  that  it 
was  in  any  way  united  to  the  actual  Austrian  Arch- 
duchy.     After   Charles    the  Fifth   the   Burgundian 
possessions  passed,  Uke  those  in  Italy,  to  the  Spanish 
branch  of  the  House,  and,  just  as  in  Italy,  it  was  not 
till  the  eighteenth  century  that  actual  Emperors  or  TheAus- 
archdukes  again  reigned  over  a  part  of  the  Nether-  Nether- 

.         .  .  .    .  lands. 

lands.  Before  this  time  the  Alsatian  dominion  of  Loss  of 
the  house  had  passed  away  to  France,  and  the  rem- 
nant of  its  Swabian  possessions  passed  away,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  the  days  of  general  confusion.  The 
changes  of  Austrian  territory  in  Germany  during  that 
period  have  been  already  spoken  of.  The  Austrian 
acquisitions  in  Eastern  Europe  will  come  more  fully 
elsewhere  ;  but  a  word  must  be  given  to  them  here. 
Looking  at  the  House  of  Austria  simply  as  a  power, 
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without  reference  to  the  German  or  non-German 
character  of  its  dominions,  the  loss  of  Silesia  may  be 
looked  on  as  counterbalanced  by  the  territory  gained 
from  Poland  at  the  first  and  third  partitions.  The  first 
partition  gave  the  Austrian  House  a  territory  of  which 
the  greater  part  was  originally  Eussian  rather  than 
Polish,  and  in  which  the  old  Eussian  names  of  Halicz 
and  Vladimir  were  strangely  softened  into  a  Kingdom 
of  Galicia  and  Lodomeria,  The  third  partition  added 
Cracow  and  a  considerable  amount  of  strictly  Polish 
territory.  These  last  passed  away,  first  to  the  Duchy 
of  Warsaw,  and  then  to  the  restored  Kingdom  of 
Poland.  But  Galicia  has  been  kept,  and  it  has  been 
increased  in  our  day  by  the  seizure  of  the  republic  of 
Cracow.  These  lands  lie  to  the  north  of  the  Hungarian 
kingdom.  Parted  from  them  by  the  whole  extent  of 
that  kingdom,  and  adjoining  that  kingdom  at  its  south- 
west corner,  lie  the  coast  lands  of  Austria  on  the  Ha- 
driatic.  By  the  Peace  of  Campo  Formio,  Austria  took 
Dalmatia  strictly  so  called,  and  the  other  Venetian 
possessions  as  far  south  as  Budua.  These  lands,  lost  in 
the  wars  with  France,  were  won  again  at  the  Peace, 
witli  the  addition  of  Ragusa  and  its  territory. 


Reign  of 


This  account  of  the  gains  and  losses  of  a  power 
which  has  gained  and  lost  in  so  many  quarters  is 
necessarily  somewhat  piecemeal.  It  may  be  well  then 
to  end  this  section  with  a  picture  of  the  Austrian 
power  as  it  stood  at  several  points  of  the  history  of 
the  last  century  and  a  half,  leaving  the  fluctuating 
frontier  towards  the  Turk  to  be  dealt  with  in  our 
survey  of  the  more  strictly  Eastern  lands. 

We  will  begin  at  a  date  when  we  come  across  a 
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sovereign  whose  position  is  often  strangely  misunder-     chap. 
stood,  the  Empress- Queen  Maria  Theresa — Queen  in  ' — • — ' 

^  Maria 

her  own  right  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  Empress  by  Ji^^TJygo 

the  election  of  her  husband  to  the  Imperial  Crown. 

The  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  her  father  Charles  the 

Sixth  made  her  heiress  of  his  hereditary  states,  of  Her  here- 
ditary 

his  two  kingdoms,  and  of  his  Burgundian  and  Italian  dominions, 
dominions.  That  is,  it  made  her  heiress,  within  the 
Empire,  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  with  its  depen- 
dencies of  Moravia  and  Silesia — of  the  archduchy  of 
Austria  with  the  duchies,  counties,  and  lordships  of 
Styria,  Carinthia,  Camiola,  Tyrol,  Gorizia,  and  Trieste 
— of  Constanz  and  a  few  other  outlying  Swabian 
points — as  also  of  Milan,  Mantua,  and  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  lands  which  it  needs  some  stretch, 
whether  of  memory  or  of  legal  fiction,  to  look  on  as 
being  then  in  any  sense  lands  of  the  Empire.  Beyond 
the  Empire,  in  its  widest  sense,  it  gave  her  the  King- 
dom of  Hungary  with  its  dependent  lands  of  Croatia, 
Slavonia,  and  Transsilvania  or  Siebenblirgen.  These 
dominions,  lessened  by  the  loss  of  Silesia,  increased  by 
the  addition  of  Galicia,  she  handed  on  to  their  later 
Kings  and  Archdukes.  Her  marriage  transferring 
her  dominions,  indirectly  transferred  the  Empire  it- 
self, to  a  new  family,  the  House  of  Lorraine.  The 
husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  Francis,  who  had  ex- 
changed his  duchy  of  Lorraine  for  that  of  Tuscany, 
was  in  truth  the  first  Lotharingian  Emperor.  After 
him  came  three  Emperors  of  his  house,  under  the 
third  of  whom  the  succession  of  Augustus  and  Charles 
came  to  an  end. 

We  may  take  another  view  of  the  Austrian  terri-  Austrian 

,  1  1       T^  1  •      i^  dominions 

tory  at  the  moment  when  the  French  power  m  Ger-  in  isii. 
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CHAP,     many  was  at  its  height.     The  Roman  Empire  and  the 

^- — ^ — '  German  kingdom  had  now  come  to  an  end  ;  but  their 

last  sovereign  still,  with   whatever  meaning,  called 

himself  Emperor  of  his  archduchy,  though  witliout 

dropping  his  proper  title  of  Archduke.     From  this 

^ewuseof  time  the  word  Austria   has  gradually  come,  by   a 

the  name  .  i       •         n      i 

Aunria.  common  but  inaccurate  usage,  to  take  m  all  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  House  of  Austria,  an  usage  which  dis- 
guises the  real  nature  of  the  Austrian  power,  and  sug- 
gests the  notion  that '  Austria '  is  a  nation  in  the  same 
sense  as  Germany  and  Italy,  and  not  simply  the  accu- 
mulation in  the  hands  of  a  single  man  of  territories 
which  have  no  natural  connexion.  Still,  as  all  the 
possessions  of  the  House  of  Austria  were  now  geogra- 
phically continuous,  it  became  more  natural  to  speak 
of  them  by  a  single  name  than  it  had  been  when  the 
dominions  of  that  house  in  Italy  and  the  Netherlands 
lay  apart  from  the  great  mass  of  Austrian  territory. 
And  at  this  moment,  when  the  Empire  had  come  to 
an  end  and  when  the  German  Confederation  had  not 
yet  been  formed,  there  was  no  distinction  between 
German  and  non-German  lands.  The  '  Empire '  of 
Francis  the  Second  or  First,  as  it  stood  at  the  time  of 
Buonaparte's  greatest  power,  had,  as  compared  with 
the  liereditary  dominions  of  Maria  Theresa,  gone 
through  these  changes.  Tyrol  and  the  Swabian  lands 
had  passed  to  other  German  princes ;  Salzburg  had 
been  won  and  lost  again.  In  Italy  the  Venetian  pos- 
sessions had  been  won  and  lost,  and  they,  together 
with  the  older  Italian  possessions  of  Austria,  had 
passed  to  tlie  French  kingdom  of  Italy.  France  in 
her  own  name  had  encroached  on  the  Austrian  do- 
minions at  two  ends,  on  the  Ocean  and  on  the  Hadri- 
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atic.     She  had  absorbed  the  Austrian  Netherlands  at    chap. 

VIII. 

one  corner,  the  newly  won  Austrian  territory  in  ' — «-^ 
Dalmatia  and  Istria  at  another.  These  last  first 
formed  parts  of  the  French  kingdom  of  Italy ;  after- 
wards, together  with  parts  of  Carinthia  and  Carniola 
and  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom  of  Croatia,  they  were 
fully  united  with  the  French  Empire  under  the  name 
of  the  Illyrian  Provinces,  Ulyrian  they  were  in  the 
widest  and  most  purely  geographical  sense  of  that 
name.  But  this  use  of  the  Illyrian  name  was  confus- 
ing and  misleading,  as  tending  to  put  out  of  sight 
that  the  true  representatives  of  the  old  Dlyrian  race 
dwell  to  the  south,  not  only  of  Carinthia  and  Carniola, 
but  of  Dalmatia  itself.  The  loss  of  the  Austrian  pos- 
sessions in  this  quarter  brought  back  the  new  Austrian 
*  Empire '  to  the  condition  of  the  original  Austrian 
duchy.  It  became  a  wholly  inland  dominion,  with- 
out an  inch  of  seacoast  anywhere. 

We  have  already  seen  how  Austria  won  back  her  Austria  at 
lost  Italian  and  Dalmatian  territory,  and  so  much  of  1814-6. 
her  lost  German  territory  as  was  geographically  con- 
tinuous.    Released  from  her  inland  prison,  provided 
again  with  a  great  seaboard  on  both  sides  of  the 
Hadriatic,  she  now  refused  to  Ragusa  the  restoration  Ragusaand 
of  her  freedom,  and  filched  from  Montenegro  her 
hard-won  haven  of  Cattaro.      The  recovered  lands 
formed,  in  the  new  nomenclature  of  the  Austrian  pos- 
sessions, the  kingdoms  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  of 
Llyria,  and  of  Dalmatia.     The  last  was  an  ancient 
title   of  the    Hungarian    crown.     The  Kingdom   of 
Dlyria   was   a  continuation  of  the  affected   nomen- 
clature which  had  been  bestowed  on  the  lands  which 
formed  it  under  their  French  occupation.     We  have 
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CHAP,    already  traced  the  driving  out  of  the  Austrian  power 

' — r-^  from  Lombardy  and  Venetia,  its  momentary  joint 

possession   in    Sleswick,  Holstein,  and    Lauenburg. 

Cracow.      The  Only  other  actual  change  of  frontier  has  been 

the   annexation    of    the    inland    commonwealth    of 

Cracow,  to  match  tlie  annexation  of  the  sea- faring 

commonwealth  of  Bagusa.     The  movement  of  1848 

Separation   Separated  Hungary  for  a  moment  from  the  Austrian 

gary,  1848.  powcr.     Wou  back,  partly  by  Russian  help,  partly  by 

Recoveryof  the  arms  of  her  own  Slavonic  subjects,  the  Magyar 

1849.   *'    kingdom  remained  crushed  till  Austria  was  shut  out 

alike  from  Germany  and  from  Italy.     Then  arose  the 

present  system,  the  so-called  dualism^  the  theory  of 

Auiitro-      which  is  that  the  '  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy '  con- 

Hungarian 

Monarchy,  sists  of  two  statcs  uudcr  a  commou  sovereign.  By 
an  odd  turning  about  of  meanings,  Austria,  once 
really  the  Oesterreich^  the  Eastern  land,  of  Germany, 
has  become  in  truth  the  Western  land,  the  Nevstria^ 
of  the  new  arrangement.  With  the  Hungarian  king- 
dom are  grouped  the  principality  of  Transsilvania 
and  the  kingdoms  of  Slavonia  and  Croatia.  The 
Austrian  state  is  made  up  of  Austria  itself — the  arch- 
duchy with  the  addition  of  Salzburg — the  duchy  of 
Styria^  the  county  of  Tyrol^  the  kingdoms  of  Bohemia^ 
Galicia  and  Lodomeria^  Illyria^  and  Dalmatia  with 
Bagtu^a  and  Cattaro.  These  last  lands  are  not  con- 
Modem       tinuous.     Thus  two  states  are  formed.     In  one  the 

J&  U  A^  1*1  ii 

dominant  German  duchy  has  Slavonic  lands  on  each 
Modem  sidc  of  it,  and  an  Itahan  fringe  on  its  coast.  In  the 
other  state,  the  ruhng  Magyar  holds  also  among  the 
subjects  of  his  crown  the  Slave,  the  Rouman,  and  the 
outlying  Saxon  of  Siebenblirgen.  Add  to  this  that 
the  latest  arrangements  of  all   have   added  to   the 
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Austrian  dominions,  under  the  diplomatic  phrase  of    chap. 

.  .  VIII. 

'  administration/  tlie  Slavonic  lands  of  Herzegovina  "^^—-7' 
and5o.y;22a,  while  the  kingdom  of  Dalmatia  is  increased  na,  Bosnia, 

n,     •  ...  *i*d  Spizza, 

by  the  harbour  of  Spizza.  A  power  like  this,  which  is's. 
rests  on  no  national  basis,  is  simply  the  estate  of  a  par- 
ticular family,  patched  together  during  a  space  of  six 
hundred  years  by  this  and  that  grant,  this  and  that 
marriage,  this  and  that  treaty,  is  surely  an  anachron- 
ism on  the  face  of  modern  Europe.  Germany  and 
Italy  are  nations  as  well  as  powers.  Austria,  changed 
from  the  Austria  of  Germany  into  the  Neustria  of 
Hungary,  is  simply  a  name  without  a  meaning. 

We  have  thus  gone  through  the  geographical 
changes  of  the  three  Imperial  kingdoms,  and  of  the 
states  and  powers  which  were  formed  by  parts  of  those 
kingdoms  falling  away,  and  in  some  cases  uniting 
themselves  with  lands  beyond  the  Empire.  They 
have  all  to  some  extent  kept  a  common  history  down 
to  our  own  time.  We  have  now  to  turn  to  another 
land  which  parted  off  from  the  Empire  in  like  manner, 
but  which  parted  off  so  early  as  to  become  a  wholly 
separate  and  rival  land,  with  an  altogether  indepen- 
dent history  of  its  own. 
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THE  KINGDOM  OF  FRAI7CE. 

CHAP.    The  process  by  which  a  great  power  grew  up  to  the 
;;^ — ' —  west  of  the  Western  Empire  has  something  in  com- 
|Towth  of    mon  with  the  process  by  which  the  powers  spoken 
of  in  the  later  sections  of  the  last  Chapter  split  off 
from  the  Western  Empire.     As  in  the  case  of  Swit- 
zerland and  the  United  Provinces,  so  in  the  case  of 
France,  a  land  which  had  formed  part  of  the  do- 
minions of  Charles  the  Great  became  independent  of 
Compsri-     his  successors.     As  in  the  case  of  Austria  to  the  east, 

8on  with  .  /»  Ti 

Auatria.       SO  m  the  casc   of  France  to  the  west,  a  duchy  of 

the  old  Empire  grew  into  a  power  distinct  from  the 

Empire,  and  tried  to  attach  to  itself  the  old  Imperial 

titles  and  traditions.     But  there   is  more   than  one 

Different     point   of  difference   between   the   two  cases.     As  a 

the  Au»-     matter  of  geography,  the  power  of  the  Austrian  house 

the  French  has  for  somc  centuries  largely  rested  on  the  possession 

territoriea.  .    ^  . 

of  dominions  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Carol- 
ingian  Empire,  while  it  has  been  only  for  a  moment, 
and  til  at  chiefly  by  the  annexation  of  territory  from 
Austria  itself,  that  France  has  ever  held  any  European 
Diff#»rence  posscssious  bcyoud  the  Carolingian  frontier.^  But  the 
ce88of        true  difference  lies  in  the  date  and  circumstances  of 

separation. 

the  separation.     The  Swabian,  Lotliaringian,  Frisian, 

*  Namely  in  the  Illyrian  Proyinces  and  in  the  Ionian  Islands. 
See  above,  p.  333. 
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and   Austrian  lands  wliich  gradually  split  off  from     chap. 
the  Empire  to  form  distinct  states  split  off  after  the   — >- — 
Empire  had  been  finally  annexed   to  the  crown  of  powew**^' 
Germany,  indeed  after  Germany  and  the  Empire  had  atter  the 

-r»         f-i  Empire  has 

come  to  mean  nearly  the  same  thmg.     But  France  »f<-oine 

German. 

can  hardly  be  said  to  have  split  off  from  the  German 
kingdom  or  from  the  Empire  itself.  The  first  prince 
of  the  Western  Francia  who  bore  the  kingly  title 
was  indeed  the  man  of  the  King  of  the  East-Franks.^ 
But  no  lasting  relation,  such  as  afterwards  bound  the 
princes  of  the  Empii-e  to  its  head,  sprang  out  of  his 
homage.  Again  from  887  to  963  the  Imperial  dignity 
was  not  finally  attached  to  any  one  kingdom.  It 
fluctuated  between  Germany  and  Italy ;  it  might 
have  passed  to  Burgundy;  it  might  have  passed  to 
Karolingia,  as  it  had  once  already  done  in  the  person 
of  Charles  the  Bald.  The  truer  way  of  putting  the  The 
matter  is  to  say  that  in  887  the  Empire  split  up  into  diwd^ 
four  kingdoms,  of  which  three  came  together  again,  kingdom.-, 

,.  rm/»i      of  Wliich 

and  formed  the  Empire  m  a  new  shape.     The  fourth  three  are 

again 

kingdom  remained  separate  ;  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  ""\t«'^» 

have  split  off  from  the  Empire,  but  its  separation  5?™^^ 

hindered  the  full  reconstruction  of  the  Empire.     It 

has  had  a  distinct  history,  a  history  which  made  it 

the  special  rival  of  the  Empire.    This  was  Karolingiaj 

the  kingdom  of  the  West-Franks,  to  which,  through 

the  results  of  the  change   of  dynasty  in  987,  the  Karoiinjria 

receives  the 

name  of  France  gradually  came  to  be  applied.  name  of 

Franct. 

But  there   is  yet  another  distinction  of  greater 
practical  importance.     France  was  so  early  detached  France  a 
from  the  rest  of  the  elder  Frankish  dominions  that  it  weii  a^  a 

.  T  power. 

was  able  to  form  from  the  first  a  nation  as  well  as  a 

1  See  above,  p.  143. 
VOL.  I.  Z 
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CHAP,  power.  Its  separation  happened  at  the  time  when  the 
— r^ — '  European  nations  were  forming.  The  other  powers 
did  not  split  off  till  long  after  those  nations  were 
formed,  and  they  did  not  in  any  strict  sense  form 
nations.  But  France  is  a  nation  in  the  fullest  sense. 
Its  history  is  therefore  different  from  the  history  of 
Austria,  of  Burgundy,  of  Switzerland,  or  even  of 
Italy.  As  a  state  which  had  become  wholly  distinct 
from  the  Empire,  which  was  commonly  the  rival  and 
enemy  of  the  Empire,  which  largely  grew  at  the 
expense  of  the  Empire,  above  all,  as  a  state  which 
won  for  itself  a  most  distinct  national  being,  France 
fully  deserves  a  chapter,  and  not  a  mere  section.  Still 
that  chapter  is  in  some  sort  an  appendage  to  that 
which  deals  with  the  Imperial  kingdoms  of  the  West. 
It  naturally  follows  on  our  survey  of  those  kingdoms, 
before  we  go  on  further  to  deal  with  the  European 
powers  which  arose  out  of  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Empire  of  the  East. 

Extent  of  ^^e  left  Karolinfjia  or  the  Western  Kingdom  at 

th  e  royal  O  C? 

domain  at    that  Doint  whcrc  the  modern  French  state  took  its 

Ihe  acces-  ' 

p^isfan**^    real  beginning  under  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Paris. 

boj>€.  Their  duchy  of  France  had  since  its  foundation  been 
rut  short  by  the  great  grant  of  Normandy,  and  by 
the  practical  independence  which  had  been  won  by 
the  counts  of  Anjov^  Maine^  and  Chartres,  By  their 
election  to  the  kingdom,  the  Dukes  of  the  French 
added  to  their  duchy  the  small  territory  which  up  to 
that  time  had  still  been  in  the  inmiediate  possession 
of  the  West-Frankish  Kings  at  Laon.  And,  with  the 
crown  and  the  immediate  territory  of  those  kings, 
the  French  kings  at  Paris  also  inherited  their  claim 
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to  superiority  over  all  the  states  which  had  arisen     chap. 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Western  Kingdom.     But  — r' — - 
the  name  France^  as  it  was  used  in  the  times  with  Definition 

.  of  the  word 

which  we   are   deahng,   means  only  the  immediate  FrcMce, 
territory  of  the  King.     The  use  of  the  name  spreads  Two  forma 

of  flrrowth  * 

with  every  increase  of  that  territory,  whether  that  annexation 

.  '  r^        n  oftlefaof 

increase  was  made  by  the  mcorporation  of  a  fief  or  the  French 

•^  ^  crown  and 

by  the  annexation  of  territory  wholly  foreign  to  the  ^^  ^;^^  **- 
kingdom.  And  this  constantly  -VNTidening  application  jJ^-^^S^m*** 
of  the  name  is  as  strictly  accurate  in  the  case  of 
France  as  it  is  inaccurate  in  the  case  of  Austria. 
Every  land  permanently  annexed  by  the  sovereigns  of 
France  has  sooner  or  later  really  become  French  ;  but 
the  lands  annexed  by  the  sovereigns  of  Austria  show 
no  tendency  to  become  Austrian.  But  the  two  pro- 
cesses of  incorporating  fiefs  of  the  French  crown  and 
of  annexing  lands  with  which  the  French  crown  had 
nothing  to  do  must  be  carefully  distinguished.  Both 
went  on  side  by  side  for  some  centuries  ;  but  the  in- 
corporation of  the  vassal  states  naturally  began  before 
the  annexation  of  altogether  foreign  territory. 

Among  the  fiefs  which  were  graduaUy  annexed  a  various 
distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  great  princes  g^r'Lutiona. 
who  were  really  national  chiefs  owing  an  external 
homage  to  the  French  crown,  and  the  lesser  counts 
whose  dominions  had  been  cut  ofi*  from  the  origrinal 
duchy  of  France.     And  a  distinction  must  be  again 
drawn  between  these  last  and  the  immediate  tenants 
of  the  Crown  within  its  own  domains,  vassals  of  the  The  preat 
Duke  as  well  as  of  the  King.     To   the   first   class 
belong  the  Dukes  and  Counts  of  Burgundy^  Aquitaine^ 
Touloiise^  and  Flanders  ;  to  the  second  the  Counts  of 
Anjouj  ChartreSj  and  Champagne.    Historically,  i\7/r- 

%  2 
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CHAP,     mandy  belongs  to  the  second  class,  as  the  original 
^ — 7"^ —  grant   to   Eolf  was   undoubtedly   cut   off  from  the 

Sp?ci&l 

character  of  Fpcnch  duchv.     But  the  whole  circumstances  of  the 

Normani}*.  "^ 

Norman  duchy  made  it  a  truly  national  state,  owing 
to  the  French  crown  the  merest  external  homage. 

BritaDny.  Britanny^  yet  more  distinct  in  every  way,  was  held 
to  owe   its  immediate  homage   to  the  Duke  of  the 

The  Twelve  Normans.     The   so-called   Twelve  Peers  of  France 

Peers, 

seem  to  have  been  devised  by  PhiUp  Augustus  out 
of  the  romances  of  Charlemagne ;  but  the  selection 
shows  who  were  looked  on  as  the  greatest  vassals  of 
the  crown  in  his  day.  The  six  lay  peers  were  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy,  Normandy,  and  Aquitaine,  the 
Counts  of  Flanders,  Toulouse,  and  Champagne.  This 
Cham-        last  was  the  only  one  of  the  six  who  could  not  be 

pagne. 

looked  upon  as  a  national  sovereign.  His  dominions 
were  French  in  a  sense  in  which  Normandy  or  Aqui- 
taine could  not  be  called  French.  The  six  ecclesias- 
tical peers  offer  a  marked  contrast  to  the  ecclesiastical 
Different     elcctors  of  the  Empire.    The  German  bishops  became 

position  of  •  T  1  /•      1 

the  bishops  princes,  holding  directly  of  the   Empire.     But  the 

ID  vile  1-4&OV* 

ern  and  bishops  withiu  the  dominions  of  the  great  vassals  of 
kingdom.  |.}jg  French  crown  were  the  subjects  of  their  imme- 
diate sovereigns.  The  Archbishop  of  Eouen  or  the 
Archbishop  of  Bourdeaux  stood  in  no  relation  to  the 
King  of  the  French.  The  ecclesiastical  peerage  of 
France  consisted  only  of  certain  bishops  who  were 
immediate  vassals  of  the  King  in  his  character  of 
King,  among  whom  was  only  one  prelate  of  the  first 
rank,  the  Archbishop  and  Duke  of  Rheims.  The 
others  were  the  Bishops  and  Dukes  of  Langres  and 
Laon^  and  the  Bishops  and  Counts  of  Beauvais,  Noyo7i^ 
and  Chdlons,     As  the  bishops  within  the  dominions 
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of  the  great   feudatories   had   no  claim  to  rank  as     chap. 

^  IX. 


peers  of  the  kingdom,  neither  had  those  prelates  who  ' 
were  actually  within  the  King's  immediate  territory, 
vassals  therefore  of  the  Duke  of  the  French  as  well 
as  of  the  King.  Thus  the  Bishop  of  Paris  and  his 
metropoUtan  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  had  no  place 
among  the  twelve  peers. 

§  1.  Incorporation  of  the  Vassal  States. 

At  the  accession  of  the  Parisian  dynasty,  the  royal 
domain  took  in  the  greater  part  of  the  later  Isle  of 
France^  the  territory  to  which  the  old  name  specially 
clung,  the  greater  part  of  the  later  government  of 
Orleans^  besides  some  outlying  fiefs  holding  imme- 
diately of  the  King.  Within  this  territory  the  counties  chief  ya*. 
of  Clermont.  Dreicx.  Moulins.  Valois.  and  the  Gatinois.  the  royai 

.  domain. 

are  of  the  greatest  historical  importance.  Two  of  the 
great  rivers  of  Gaul,  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  flowed 
through  the  royal  dominions ;  but  the  King  was 
wholly  cut  off  from  the  sea  by  the  great  feudatories 
who  commanded  the  lower  course  of  the  rivers.  The 
coast  of  the  Channel  was   held   by   the  princes  of  states  on 

•^  ^  theChan- 

Britanny,  Normandy,  and  Flanders,  and  the  smaller  nei*nd 
county  of  Ponthieu^   which   lay  between  Normandy 
and  Flanders  and  fluctuated  in  its  homage  between 
the  two.     The  ocean  coast  was  held  by  the  rulers  of  «nthe 

Ocean; 

Britanny,  of  Poitou  and  Aquitaine  united  under  a 
single  sovereign,  and  of  Gascony  to  the  south  of 
them.     That  part  of  the  Mediterranean  coast  which  on  the 

.  Mediteira- 

nominally  belonged  to  the  Western  Kingdom  was  neancoa.*t. 
held  by  the  counts  of  Toulouse  and  Barcelona.     Of  Neighboure 
these    great   feudatories,    the  princes   of   Flanders,  domain. 
Burgundy,  Normandy,  and  Champagne,  were  all  im- 
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CHAP,     merliate  neighbours  of  the  Ein?.    To  the  west  of  the 

IX,  . 

^ — '-^—  roval  domain  lav  several  states  of  the  second  rank 
which  plaved  a  great  part  in  the  history  of  France  and 
o.«firw  Norrnandv.  These  were  the  counties  of  Chartres  and 
wi^whi.  Jjlois.  which  were  for  a  while  united  with  Ckampivjne. 
Bevond  these,  besides  some  smaller  counties,  were 
Anjoamid  Afijou  and  Touraine.  and  Maine,  the  borderland  of 
""ji*^        Normandv  and  Aniou.     Thus  surrounded  bv  their 

1014.  v  J 

MAtoe.  own  vassak,  the  early  Bangs  of  the  house  of  Paris 
had  far  less  dealings  with  powers  beyond  their  own 
kingdom  than  their  Karolingian  predecessors.  They 
were  thus  able  to  make  themselves  the  great  power 
of  Gaul  before  they  stood  forth  on  a  wider  field  as 
one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 
The  kinr-  As  regards  their  extent  of  territory,  tlie  Kings  of 

*r  thmi  the  the  French  at  the  bejrinninflr  of  the  eleventh  centurv 

old  duchy.  c  c 

}iad    alto'^ether  fallen    away   from    the  commandinir 

position  which  had  been  held  by  the  Dukes  of  the 

French  in  tlie  middle  of  the  tenth.     But  this  seeming 

loss  of  power  was  fully  outweighed  by  the  fact  that 

there  were  now  Kings  and  not  merely  Dukes,  lonls 

Advintige   and  no  longer  vassals.     As  feudal  principles  grew, 

**'-'.:!.^        opportunities  were  constantly  found  for  annexing  the 

lands  of  the  vassal  to  the  lands  of  his  lord.     Towards 

Fi«t  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  the  royal  domain  had 

Jidvano*'**  of 

the  Kirit(8.  already  begun  to  increase  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
r.iiTiiiuiB.  Gdtinoi^  and  of  the  viscounty  of  Bounjes^  a  small  part 
Vi«:ouiJty    only  of  the  later  province  of  Berry,  but  an  addition 

of  HourgcH.  1    A         •      •         * 

1100.  which  made  France  and  Aquitaine  more  clearly  neigh- 

bours than  before.  Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  began  a  more  important  advance  to  the  north- 
east. The  first  aggrandizement  of  France  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Flanders  was  the  beginning  of  an  important 
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chain  of  events  in  European  history.     In  the  early     chap. 
years  of  PhiUp  Augustus  tlie  counties  of  Amiens  and  '— v^ — - 
Vermandois  were   united  to  the  crown,  as  was  the  andVer- 
county  of  Vaiois  two  years  later.     So  for  a  while  was  h83. 
the  more  important  land  of  Ariois.   Later  in  the  reign  im^ 
of  the  same  prince  came  an   annexation  on   a   far  n^ngj, 
greater  scale,  which  did  not  happen  till  the  first  years 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  which  was  the  result 
of  causes  which  had  been  going  on  ever   since   the 
eleventh. 

In  the  course  of  the  twelfth  century  a  power  «r(»wthof 

.  ^^*  House 

grew  up  within  the  bounds  of  the  Western  Kingdom  »fAnjou. 
which  in  extent  of  territory  threw  the  dominions  of 
the  French  King  into  insignificance.     The  two  great 
powers  of  nortliern  and  southern  Gaul,  Normandy  and 
Aquitaine,  each  carrying  with  it  a  crowd  of  smaller 
states,  were  united  in  the  hands  of  a  single  prince,  and 
that  a  prince  who  was  also  the  king  of  a  powerful 
foreign  kingdom.     The  Aquitanian  duchy  contained, 
besides  the  county  of  Poitou^  a  number  of  fiefs,  of 
which  the  most  important  were  those  of  Periyueiu^ 
Limoges^  the  dauphiny  of  Auvergne^  and  the  county  of 
Marche  which  gave  kings  to  Jerusalem  and  Cyprus. 
To  these,  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  duchy  of  Gascony^  Union  of 
with  its  subordinate  fiefs,  was  added,  and  the  do-  and  Gas- 
minions   of    the   lord   of  Poitiers   stretched    to  the  io62.' 
Pj^renees.     Meanwhile  Duke  William  of  Normandy,  Conauests 

.  .      of  William 

before  his  conquest  of  England,  had  increased  his  ofXor- 

.    ,  .       .  niandy. 

continental  dommions,  by  acquiring  the  superiority  of  PontHieu. 

Ponthieu  and  the  immediate  dominion,  first  of  the 

small  district  of  Dotnfront  and  then  of  the  whole  of  i>nifrooti 

.  1049. 

Maine,     Maine  was  presently  lost  by  his  successor,  Maine, 
and  passed  in  the  end  to  the  house  of  Anjou.     But  ^t-^*—  -^ 
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CHAP,     tlie  union  of   several  lines  in  descent  in  the  same 

IX. 

Mirneand   P^^'^^^  United  England,  Normandy,  Anjou,  and  Maine 

^j°>»"-       in  the  person  of  Henry  the  Second. 

Dominions         For  a  momcnt  it  seemed   as   if,  instead  of  the 

of  Hc-nrv  .  .       ,    , 

the  Seei^nd.  northcm  and  southern  powers  being  united  in  oppo- 
sition to   the  crown,  one  of  them  was  to  be  itself 
Momentary  incorporated  with  the  crown.    The  marriage  of  Lewis 

-union  of  *^  ^        ^ 

France  and  ^]iq  Scveuth   with    Elcauor  of  Aquitaiuc  united  his 

Aqiiitaine.  ^ 

1137.         kingdom  and  her  duchy.     A  king  of  Paris  for  the 

first  time  reigned  on  the  Garonne  and  at  the  foot  of  the 

Their         Pyrenees.      But  the  divorce  of  Lewis  and  Eleanor 

seimration.         *' 

'^•'•*--         and  her  immediate  re-marriage  with   the   Duke   of 

•inionof     Normandy  and  Count  of  Anjou  again  severed  tlie 

Nonliandy,  southcm  duchy  from  the  kingdom,  and  united  the 

ii.v2»ii-v4.  great  powers  of  northern  and  southern  Gaul.     Then 

their  common  lord  won  a  crown  beyond  the  sea  and 

became  tlie  first  An^^evin  kin^f  of  Enjjland.     Another 

n:it.mny.     marriage  brought  Britanny,  long  the  nominal  fief  of 

Xormandy,  under  the  practical  dominion  of  its  Duke. 

Tlio  House  of  Anjou  thus  suddenly  rose  to  a  dominion 

on  Gaulisli  soil  equal  to  that  of  the  French  king  and 

liis  other  vassals  put  together,  a  dominion  which  held 

tlie  mouths  of  the  three  great  rivers,  and  which  was 

further  strengthened  by  the  possession  of  the  English 

kingdom.   But  a  favourable  moment  soon  came  which 

cMiabled  the  King  to  add  to  his  own  dominions  the 

greater  part  of  the  estates  of  his  dangerous  vassal. 

On  the  death  of  llichard,  first  of  England  and  fourth 

of  Normandy,  Normandy  and  England  passed  to  his 

ciainH  of     brother  John,  while  in  the  other  continental  dominions 

Arthur  ot  ' 

Hritnnny.     ^f  thc  Aiigcviu  pHnccs  tlieclaims  of  his  nephew  Arthur, 
iwihip      the  heir  of  Britanny,  were  asserted.     The  success  of 

Ctlerts  of  •' 

hi.s  snor es^  Artliur  would  have  given  the  geography  of  Gaul  alto- 
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getlier  a  new  shape.  The  Angevin  possessions  on  the  chap. 
continent,  instead  of  being  held  by  a  king  of  England,  - — » - — - 
would  have  been  lield  by  a  Duke  of  Britanny,  the 
prince  of  a  state  which,  though  not  geographically  cut 
off  like  England,  was  even  more  foreign  to  France. 
On  the  fall  of  Arthur,  Philip,  by  the  help  of  a  juris- 
prudence devised  for  the  purpose,  was  able  to  declare 
all  the  fiefs  which  John  held  of  the  French  crown  to 
be  forfeited  to  that  crown,  a  sentence  which  did  not 
apply  to  the  fiefs  of  his  mother  Eleanor.     In  the  Annexn- 

tion  of 

space  of   two  years  Philip  was   able   to  carry  tliat  Nonn«Ddy, 

Anjou,  &c. 

sentence  into    effect   everywhere   on    the  mainland.  1202-1205. 
Continental  Normandy,  Maine,  Anjou,  and  Touraine, 
were  joined  to  the  dominions  of  the  French  crown,  and 
by  a  later  treaty  they  were  formally  surrendered  by  1258. 
John's  son  Henry.     Poitou  went  with  them,  and  all 
these  lands  may  from  this  time  be  looked  on  as  forming 
part  of  France.     Thus  far  the  process  of  annexation  character 
was  little  more  than  the  restoration  of  an  earlier  state  of  the  an- 

nexation. 

of  things.     For  all  these  lands,  except  Poitou,  had 
formed  part  of  the  old  French  duchy.     The  Kin^s  of  Xerntonea 

^  .  kept  by  the 

England  still  kept  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  with  Grascony .  ^^^^"^ 
They  kept  also  the  insular  Normandy,  the  Norman  The  Nor. 

man  I»- 

islands  which  have  ever  since  remained  distinct  states  lands, 
attached  to  the  English  crown.  Aquitaine  was  now  no  Aquitaine. 
longer  part  of  the  continental  dominions  of  a  prince 
who  was  equally  at  home  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel. 
It  changed  into  a  remote  dependency  of  the  insular 
kingdom,  a  dependency  whose  great  cities  clave  to  the 
English  connexion,  while  its  geographical  position  and 
the  feelings  of  its  feudal  nobility  tended  to  draw  it 
towards  France. 

The  result  of  this  great  and  sudden  acquisition  of 
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Sudden 
IcrMtoeM 
of  Frjuice. 


territory  was  to  make  the  King  of  the  French  incom- 
parably greater  on  Gaulish  ground  than  any  of  his 
own  vassals.  France  had  now  a  large  seaboard  on 
the  Channel  and  a  small  seaboard  on  the  Ocean.  And 
now  another  chain  of  events  incorporated  a  large  terri- 
tory with  which  the  crown  had  hitherto  stood  in  no 
practical  relation,  and  which  gave  the  kingdom  a  third 
seaboard  on  the  Mediterranean. 


Fiefs  of 
Ara(^n  in 
southern 
Gaul. 


Counts  of 
Toulouse. 


Tho  Albi- 
^eiHian 
War. 
1207-1229. 

Simon  of 
Montt'ort  at 
Toulouse. 


Sottlemcnt 
of  Meaux. 

Annexa- 
tion of  Xar- 
Iwmne, 
1221); 

of  Toulouse, 
1270. 


While  north-western  and  south-western  Gaul  were 
united  in  the  hands  of  an  insular  king,  the  king  of 
a  peninsular  kingdom  became  only  less  powerful  in 
south-eastern  Gaul.  Hitherto  the  greatest  princes  in 
this  region  had  been  the  counts  of  Totdouse^  who, 
besides  their  fiefs  of  the  French  crown,  had  also  posses- 
sions in  the  Burgundian  kingdom  beyond  the  Rhone, 
liut  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century  and 
the  l^eginning  of  the  twelfth,  the  Counts  oi  Barcelona^ 
and  the  kings  of  Aragon  who  succeeded  them,  ac- 
quired by  various  means  a  number  of  Tolosan  fiefs, 
both  French  and  Imperial.  Carcasisonne^  Albi,  and 
Nhnes  were  all  under  the  lordship  of  the  Aragonese 
crown.  The  Albigensian  war  seemed  at  first  likely  to 
lead  to  tlie  establishment  of  tlie  house  of  Montfort  as 
the  chief  power  of  southern  Gaul.  But  the  struggle 
ended  in  a  vast  increase  of  tlie  power  of  the  French 
crown,  at  the  expense  alike  of  the  house  of  Toulouse 
and  of  the  house  of  Aragon.  The  dominions  of  the 
Count  of  Toulouse  were  divided.  A  number  of  fiefs, 
lUziers,  Narbonne,  Nimes,  Albi,  and  some  other  dis- 
tricts, were  at  once  annexed  to  the  crown.  The 
capital  itself  and  its  county  passed  to  the  crown  fifty 
years  later.    By  a  settlement  with  Aragon,  the  domains 
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of  the  French  king  were  increased,  while  the  French     chap. 


kinordom  itself  was  nominally  cut  short.     Two  of  the  ^ — ■ — ' 

^  .     •'  .  Roussillon 

Araffonese  fiefs,  the  counties  of  Roussillon  and  Barce-  *"<*  Barce- 

^  lona  re- 

lona.  were  relieved  from  even  nominal  homage.     The  lf*»«^  ^^ 

'  o  homage. 

name  of  Toulouse,  except  as  the  name  of  the  city  ^*^^^- 
itself,  now  passed  away,  and  the  new  acquisitions  of 
France  came  in  the  end  to  be  known  by  the  name  of 
the  tongue  which  was  common  to  them  with  Aqui- 
taine  and  Imperial  Burgundy.     Under  the  name  of  Province  of 

_  Languedoc. 

Languedoc  they  became  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
valuable  provinces  of  the  French  kingdom. 

The  great  growth  of  the  crown  during  the  reign 
of  Saint  Lewis  was  thus  in  the  south ;  but  he  also 
extended  his  borders  nearer  home.     He  won  back 
part  of  the  old  French  duchy  when  he  purchased  the  Purchaaeof 
superiority  of  Blois  and   Chartres^  to  which  Perche  chartrea. 
was  afterwards  added  by  escheat.     Further  off,  he  Escheat  of 

•^  '  Perche. 

added  Macon  to  the  crown,  a  possession  which  after-  \257. 

'        ^  Annexa- 

wards  passed  away  to  the  House  of  Burgundy.  ^^^f 

1289. 

Thus,  during  the  reigns  of  Philip  Augustus  and  Southern 
his  grandson,  the  royal  possessions  had  been  enlarged  the  Grown, 
by  the  annexations  of  two  of  the  chief  vassal  states, 
two  of  the  lay  peerages,  annexations  which  gave  the 
French  King  a  seaboard  on  two  seas  and  which 
brought  him  into  immediate  connexion  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Later  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the  marriage  of  Phihp  the  Fair  with 
the  heiress  of  Champagne  not  only  extinguished 
another  peerage,  but  made  the  French  kings  for 
a  while  actually  Spanish  sovereigns,  and  made  France 
an  immediate  neighbour  of  the  German  kingdom. 
The  county  of  Champagne  had  for  two  generation** 
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CHAP,  been  united  with  the  kingdom  of  Navarre.  These 
'— -• — '  dominions  were  held  by  three  kinj^s  of  France  in  rierht 
Philip  the    of  their  wives.     Then  Navarre,  thoucrh  it  passed  to 

iair,  1284,  '  o  r 

heWeM  cf  ^  French  prince,  was  wholly  separated  from  France, 
na^'and  ^^^ile  Champagne  was  incorporated  with  the  king- 
^avarre.      ^^^^^      fjij^^g  ^Qst  annexation  ffave  France  a  consider- 

Separation  ^  *-* 

1828*^*^'**  able  frontier  towards  Germany,  and  especially  brought 
Union  of     the  kingdom  into  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
JaS^^in-    Lotharingian  bishoprics.     These  acquisitions,  of  Nor- 
uoTis'ei.    ^3,ndy  and  the  states  connected  with  it,  of  Toulouse 
and  the  rest  of  Languedoc,  and  now  of  Champagne, 
were  the  chief  cases  of  incorporation  of  vassal  states 
mth  the  royal  domain  up  to  the  middle  of  the  four- 
Appanages,  teenth  century.     The  mere  grants  and  recoveries  of 
appanages  hardly  concern  geography.     We  now  turn 
to  two  great  struggles  which,  in  the  course  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  Kings  of  France 
had  to  wage  with  two  of  their  chief  vassals  who  were 
also  powerful  foreign  princes.     In  both  cases,  events 
which  seemed  likely  to  bring  about  the  utter  humilia- 
tion of  France  did  in  the  end  bring  to  it  a  large 
increase  of  territory. 

The  Hun-  The  former  of  these  struggles  Avas  the  great  Avar 

War  with    betwccu  England  and  France,  called  by  French  Avriters 

Enp^land.  ^ 

the  Hundred  Year.s    War.     This  war  might  be  called 

either  a  war  for  the  annexation  of  France  to  England 

or  a  war  for  the  annexation  of  Aquitaine  to  France. 

Desien«of    By  the  pcacc  between  Henry  the  Third  and  Saint 

kin^on      Lewis,  Aquitainc  became  a  land  held  by  the  king  of 

A(|uitaine.  i       n    i       ta  ^  -n  i 

England  as  a  vassal  of  the  Irench  crown,  irom  that 
time  it  was  one  main  object  of  tlie  French  kings  to 
change  their  feudal  superiority  over  this  great  duchy 
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into  an  actual  possession.     This  object  had  been  once     chap. 


obtained  for  a  moment  by  the  marriage  of  Eleanor  ^ — ^ — ' 

•^  ^   °  Momentary 

and  Lewis  the  Seventh.     It  was  again  obtained  for  ?^jP,fj{i'*° 
a  moment  by  the  negotiations  between  Edward  the  j^e/**'* 
First  and  Philip  the  Fair.     The  Hundred  Years'  War  1337. 
began  through  the  attempts  of  Phihp  of  Valois  on  the 
Aquitanian  dominions  of  Edward  the  Third.     Then 
the  King  of  England  found  it  politic  to  assume  the  1339. 
title  of  King  of  France.     But  the  real  nature  of  the 
controversy  was  shown  by  the  first  great  settlement. 
At  the  Peace  of  Bretigny  Edward  gave  up  all  claim  Peace  of 
to  the  crown  of  France,  in  exchange  for  the  indepen-  im^^' 
dent  sovereignty  of  his  old  fiefs  and  of  some  of  his 
recent  conquests.     Aquitaine  and  Gascony,  including 
Poitou  but  not  including  Auvergne,  together  with  the 
districts  on  the  Channel,  Calais  with  Guines  and  the 
county  of  Ponthieu^  were  made  over  to  the  King  of 
England  without  the  reservation  of  any  homage  or 
superiority  of  any  kind.     These  lands  became  a  terri- 
tory as  foreign  to  the  French  kingdom  as  the  terri- 
tory of  her  German  and  Spanish  neighbours.     But  in  Renewal  of 
a  few  years  the  treaty  was  broken  on  the  French  side,  1370-1374. 
and  the  actual  possessions  of  England  beyond  the  sea  lossch  of 
were  cut  down  to  Calais  and  Guines,  with  some  small  Uah.  °^' 
parts  of  Aquitaine  adjoining  the  cities  of  Bourdeaux 
and  Bayonne.     Then  the  tide  turned  when  the  war  Conquests 

.  of  Henry 

was  carried   on  with  renewed  vigour  by  Henry  the  the  Fifth. 
Fifth.     The  Treaty  of  Troyes  formally  united   the  Treaty  of 

Troves. 

crowns  of  England  and  France*     Aquitaine  and  Nor-  U20. 
mandy  were  won  back;  Paris  saw  the  crowning  of  1431. 
an  English  king,  and  only  the  central  part  of  the 
country  obeyed  the  heir  of  the  Parisian  kingdom,  no 
longer  king  of  Paris  but  only  of  Bourges.    BV 
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final  result  of  the  war  was  the  driving  out  of  the 
Enghsh  from  all  Aquitaine  and  France,  except  the 
single  district  of  Calais.  The  geographical  aspect  of 
the  change  is  that  Aquitaine,  which  had  been  wholly 
cut  ofi*  from  the  kingdom  by  the  Peace  of  Bretigny, 
was  finally  incorporated  with  the  kingdom.  The 
French  conquest  of  Aquitaine,  the  result  of  the  Hun- 
dred Years'  War,  was  in  form  the  conquest  of  a  land 
which  had  ceased  to  stand  in  any  relation  to  the 
French  crown.  Practically  the  result  of  the  war  was 
the  incorporation  with  the  French  crown  of  its  greatest 
fief,  balanced  by  the  loss  of  a  small  territory  the  value 
of  which  was  certainly  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  geo- 
graphical extent.  In  its  historical  aspect  the  annexa- 
tion of  Aquitaine  was  something  yet  more.  The  first 
foreshadowing  of  the  modern  French  kingdom  was 
made  by  the  addition  of  Aquitaine  to  Neustria,  of 
southern  to  northern  Gaul.^  Now,  after  so  many 
strivings,  the  two  were  united  for  ever.  Aquitaine 
was  merged  in  France.  The  grant  to  Charles  the 
Bald  took  effect  after  six  hundred  years.  France,  in 
the  sense  which  the  word  bears  in  modern  use,  may 
date  its  complete  existence  from  the  addition  of  Bour- 
deaux  to  the  dominions  of  Charles  the  Seventh. 


Thus,  in  the  course  of  somcAvhat  less  than  four 
hundred  years,  the  conquest  of  England  by  a  vassal 
of  France,  followed  by  the  union  of  a  crowd  of  other 
French  fiefs  in  the  hands  of  a  common  sovereign  of 
England  and  Normandy,  had  led  to  the  union  with 
France  of  all  the  continental  possessions  of  the  })rince 
who  thus  reigned  on  both  sides  of  the  sea.     Meaii- 

*  See  above,  p.  139. 
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while,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  kingdom,  the  holder     chap. 


of  another  great  French  fief  swelled  into  an  European  ^*- — ^ — - 

^  .  ^  Growth  of 

power,  the  special  rival  of  his  French  overlord.     The  the  Dukes 

dukes  of  Burgundy  rose  to  the  same  kind  of  position  s^^y- 
which  had  in  the  twelfth  century  been  held  by  the 

dukes  of  Normandy  and  counts  of  Anjou.  Their  duchy,  Escheat  of 

granted  to  a  branch  of  the  royal  house  in  the  earhest  of  Bur-   • 

gundy. 

days  of  the  Parisian  kingdom,  escheated  to  the  crown  isei' 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  was  again  granted  out  Grant  to 
to  a  son  of  the  reigning   king.     A  series  of  mar-  Hiidy.*  * 
riages,  purchases,   conquests,  transactions   of  every 
kind,  gathered  together,  in  the  hands  of  the  Burgun-  Advance  of 
dian  dukes,  a  crowd  of  fiefs  both  of  France  and  of  Dukes, 
the   Empire.^     The  duchy  of  Burgundy  with   the 
county  of  Charolois,  and  the  counties  of  Flanders  and 
Artoisy  were  joined  under  a  common  ruler  with  end- 
less  Imperial  fiefs  in  the  Low  Countries  and  with  the 
Imperial  County  of  Burgundy.    More  than  this,  under 
Phihp  the  Good  and  Charles  the  Bold,  the  Burgun- 
dian  frontier  was  more  than  once  advanced  to  the  Advance  to 

o  J      A      *  J.    1    i^  J.1  ^*  Somme. 

bomme,  and  Amiens  was  separated  from  the  crown. 

The  fall  of  Charles  the  Bold  laid  his  dominions  open  Annexa- 

to  French  annexation  both  on  the  Burgundian  and  de«thof 

on  the  Flemish  frontier.     In  the  first  moments  of  his  Bow. 

1479. 

success,  Lewis  the  Eleventh  possessed  himself  of  a  Momen- 
large  part  of  the  Imperial  as  well  as  the  French  fiefs  atwn  S? ^^" 
of  the  fallen  Duke.     But  in  the  end  Flanders  and  the  county 
Artois  remained  French  fiefs  held  by  the  House  of  gundy. 
Burgundy,  which  also  kept  the  county  of  Burgundy  ArraaT  ^^ 
and  the  isolated  county  of  Charolois.     But  France 
not  only  finally  recovered  the  towns  on  the  Somme,  incorpora- 
but  incorporated  the  Burgundian  duchy,  one  of  the  duchy  of 

1  See  above,  p.  300. 
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greatest  fiefs  of  the  crown.  This  was  the  addition  of 
a  territory  which  the  kings  of  France  had  never 
before  ruled,  and  it  marks  an  important  stage  in  the 
advance  of  the  French  power  towards  the  Imperial 
lands  on  its  eastern  border.  By  the  marriage  of  Mary 
of  Burgundy  and  Maximihan  of  Austria,  the  remains 
of  the  Burgundian  dominions  passed  to  the  House  of 
Austria,  and  thereby  in  the  end  to  Spain.  The  result 
was  that  a  French  king  had  for  a  moment  an  Emperor 
for  his  vassal  in  his  character  of  Count  of  Flanders 
and  Artois.  But  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid  Flanders 
and  Artois  were  relieved  from  all  homage  to  France, 
exactly  as  Aquitaine  had  been  by  the  Peace  of 
Bretigny,  and  Eoussillon  in  the  days  of  Saint  Lewis. 
Flanders  and  Artois  now  became  lands  wholly  foreign 
to  France,  and,  as  foreign  lands,  large  parts  of  them 
were  afterwards  conquered  by  France,  just  as  Aqui- 
taine and  Eoussillon  were.     But  the  history  of  their 

ft 

acquisition  belongs  to  the  story  of  tlie  advance  of 
France  at  the  expense  of  the  Empire. 

Thus,  by  the  end  of  the  reign  of  LeAvis  the  Eleventli, 
all  the  fiefs  of  the  French  crown  which  could  make 
any  claim  to  the  character  of  separate  sovereignties 
had,  with  a  single  exception,  been  added  to  the 
dominions  of  the  crown.  The  one  which  had  escaped 
was  that  one  which,  more  than  any  other,  represented 
a  nationahty  altogether  distinct  from  that  of  France. 
Britanny  still  remained  distinct  under  its  OAvn  Dukes. 
The  marriages  of  its  Duchess  Anne  with  two  succes- 
sive Frencli  kings,  Charles  tlie  Eighth  and  Lewis  the 
Twelfth,  added  Britanny  to  France,  and  so  com])leted 
the  work.  The  whole  of  the  Western  Kingdom,  except 
those  parts  which  had  become  foreign  ground — that 
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is  to  say,  insular  Normandy  and  Calais,  Barcelona,     chap. 

1  A.« 


Flanders,  and  Artois — was  now  united  under  the 
kings  of  Paris.  Their  duchy  of  France  had  spread 
its  power  and  its  name  over  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Karolingia.  We  have  now  to  see  how  it  also  spread 
itself  over  lands  which  had  never  formed  part  of  that 
kingdom. 

§  2.  Foreign  Annexations  of  France. 

When  the  Western   Kingdom  finally  parted  off 
from  the  body  of  the  Empire,  its  only  immediate  Forei^ 
neighbours  were  the  Imperial  kingdoms  to  the  east,  ?f  k««>i- 
and  the  Spanish  kingdoms  to  the  south.     The  union  imperial 
of  Normandy  and  England  in  some  sort  made  En<?knd  Spanish 

,    -r,  .  .  .  neighbours. 

and  France  immediate  neighbours.  And  the  long  ij^ngiand. 
retention  of  Aquitaine  by  England,  the  English 
possession  of  Calais  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years  and  of  the  insular  Normandy  down  to  our 
own  day,  have  all  tended  to  keep  them  so;  But 
the  acquisitions  of  France  from  England,  and  from  Smaii  ac- 

ci       •        •      •  1  n  rt       -       ^  t  qulaitiong 

bpam,  m  its  character  of  Spain,  have  been  compara^  of  France 

from  ICng- 

tively  small.  Indeed  the  separation  of  the  Spanish  land  and 
March  and  the  insular  Normandy  may  be  thought 
to  turn  the  balance  the  other  way.  From  England 
France  has  won  Aquitaine  and  Calais,  territories 
which  had  once  been  under  the  homage  of  the 
French  King.     So  in  the  sixteenth  century  Boulogne  English 

°  •  .  conouestof 

was  lost  to  England  and  won  back  again ;  so  in  the  ^»W'°«- 
seventeenth  century  Dunkirk,  which  had  become  an 
English  possession,  was  made  over  to  France.     Since  leea. 
the  final  loss  of  Aquitaine,  the  wars  between  England 
and  France  have  made  most  important  changes  in  the 
English  and  French  possessions  in  distant  parts  of  the 

VOL.    I.  A  A 
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CHAP,    world,  but  they  have  had  no  effect  on  the  geography 


^— t — -  of  England,  and  very  httle  on  that  of  France. 

Nearly  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  geographical 
Boundary    relations  between  France  and  Spain.     The  long  wars 

of  the  .  ^  ^ 

Pyrenees,    bctwcen  thosc  countrfcs  have  added  to  France  a  large 

part  of  the  outlying  dominions  of  Spain ;  but  they 

have  not  greatly  affected  the  boundaries  of  the  two 

RouA^iiion,  countries  themselves.     The  only  important  exception 

ings.  is  the  county  of  Rousstllon^  the  land  which  Aragon 

kept  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain  range.   United 

to   France   by  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  given  back  by 

Finally       Charlcs  the  Eighth,  it  was  finally  annexed  to  France 

French.       by  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees.   Towards  the  other  end 

of  the  mountain  frontier,  a  small  portion  of  Spanish 

territory  has  been  annexed  to  France,  perhaps  quite 

NavarrA      uncousciouslv.     The  old  kingdom  of  Navarre,  though 

north  of  the  .         "^  ^  .  i 

Pyrenees,  it  lay  chicfly  soutli  of  the  Pyrenees,  contained  a  small 
territory  to  the  north.  The  accidents  of  female  suc- 
cession had  given  Navarre  to  more  than  one  King  of 

Union  of     France,  and  in  the  person  of  Henry  the  Fourth  the 

rrance  and  ^  "^ 

r89^"*'  crown  of  France  passed  to  a  King  of  Navarre  who 
held  only  that  part  of  his  kingdom  which  lay  north  of 
the  Pyrenees.  This  Uttle  piece  of  Spain  Avithin  the 
borders  of  Gaul  was  thus  united  with  France.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Kin<jfs  of  France,  as  successors  of 
the  Counts  of  Foix,  and  the  other  rulers  of  France 
after  them,  have  held,  not  any  dominion  but  certain 
rights   as   advocates   or   protectors,   over  the  small 

Protertor-    comuionwealth  of  Andorra  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the 

ate  (»f 

Andorra.        mOUntaiuS. 

Advanrft  Of  far  grcatcr  importance  is  the  steady  acquisition 

jeexi.onaa  ^^  fenitory  by  France  at  the  expense  of  the  Imperial 
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kingdoms,  and  of  the  modern  states  by  which  those     chap. 
kingdoms  are  represented.     In  the  case  of  Burgundy,  - — - — ' 

Imperial 

French  annexation  has  taken  the  form  of  a  gradual  kingdoms, 
swallowing  up  of  nearly  the  whole  kingdom,  a  process    "*^  ^ 
which  has  been  spread  over  more  than  five  hundred 
years,  from  the  annexation  of  Lyons  by  Philip  the 
Fair  to  the  last  annexation  of  Savoy  in  our  own  day.  isio-iseo. 
The  advance  at  the  expense  of  the  German  kingdom  Annext- 
did  not  begin  till  the  greater  part  of  the  Burgundian  c^tnlJ! 

1  .        -I  11  11  1  mi  1        1662-18*11. 

kingdom   was   already  swallowed   up.     The  north- 
eastern frontier  of  the  Western   Kingdom  changed  Late  be- 
but  little  from  the  accession  of  the  Parisian  house  annex*. 

tiona  from 

in  the  tenth  century  till  the  growth  of  the  Dukes  Germany, 
of  Burgundy  in  the  fifteenth.  After  Lotharingia 
finally  became  a  part  of  the  Eastern  Kingdom,  there 
was  no  doubt  that  the  homage  of  Flanders  was  due 
to  France,  no  doubt  that  the  homage  of  the  states 
which  had  formed  the  Lower  Lotharingia  was  due 
to  the  Empire.  The  frontier  towards  the  Upper 
Lotharingia  and  the  Burgundian  county  also  re- 
mained untouched.  The  Saone  remained  a  boun- 
dary stream  long  after  the  Rhone  had  ceased  to 
be  one.  It  was  on  this  latter  river  that  the  great 
Burgundian  annexations  of  France  began,  annexa- 
tions which  gave  France  a  wholly  new  European 
position.^  The  acquisition  of  the  Dauphiny  of  Vien-  Effect  of 
nois  made  France  the  immediate  neighbour  of  Italy ;  gundian 

/•  -r»  111  acquisi- 

the  acquisition  of  Provence  at  once  strengthened  this  tionsof 
last   position   and  more  than  doubled  her  Mediter-  ^*^«  / 

^  ^  Danphiny ; 

ranean  coast.     Add  to  this  that,  though  France  and  of  Pro- 
the   Confederate   territory  did   not  as  yet  actually 
touch,  yet  the   Burgundian   wars   and  many  other 

*  See  above,  p.  271. 
▲  a2 
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CHAP,    events  in   the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century 
enabled  France  to  establish  a  close  connexion  with 


Belntioiis 

with  the  the  power  wliich  had  grown  up  north  of  Lake 
Leman.  France  had  thus  become  a  great  Mediter- 
ranean and  Alpine  power,  ready  to  threaten  Italy 
in  the  next  generation.  Later  acquisitions  within 
the  old  border  of  the  Burgundian  kingdom  had  a 

Annext-     somcwhat  different  character.      Annexations  at  the 

tioiM  at  the  /•  ri  i_  i  •      n      t> 

expense  of   cxpeusc  01  Savoy,  cvcn  when  geographically  xJurgun- 

^^^'       dian,  were  annexations  at  the  cost  of  a  power  which 

was  beginning  to  be  Itahan  rather  than  Burgundian. 

of  the         The  annexation  of  the   County  of  Burgundy  goes 

Burgundy,  rather  with  the  Alsatian  annexations.  It  was  terri- 
tory won  at  the  cost  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  House 
of  Austria.  But  the  lands  between  the  Ehone,  the 
Alps,  and  the  sea,  had  not,  at  the  time  when  France 
first  began    to    threaten    them,    wholly   lost    their 

Middle  cha-  middle  character.     They  kept  it  at  least  negatively. 

the  Bur-      Thcv  wcrc  lauds  which  were  neither  German,  French, 

fTundian  *' 

iand8.         i2or  Itahan.  The  events  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 

They         centuries  ruled  that  this  intermediate  region  should 

French.       bccomc  Frcuch.     And  none  of  the   acquisitions    of 

France  ever  helped  more  towards  the  real  growth 

of  her  power. 

It  was  while  the  later  stages  of  this  process  were 
going  on  that  the  French  kings  added  to  their  domi- 
nions tlie  Aquitanian  lands  on  one  side  and  the  Bur- 
gundian duchy  on  the  other.  The  acquisition  of 
Aquitaine  has,  besides  its  other  characters,  a  third 
aspect  which  closely  connects  it  with  the  annexations 
Effect  of      between  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps.    The  strife  between 

French  an-  '- 

LTthe^^     Northern  and  Southern  Gaul,  between  the  tongue 
Layue      gf  ^{/  ^^d  the  touguc  of  oc.  uow  camc  to  an  end. 

cl  oc»  a  * 
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Had  the  chief  power  in  Gaul  settled  somewhere  in  chap. 
Burgundy  or  Aquitaine,  the  tongue  of  oil  might  now  — ^ — - 
pass  for  a  patois  of  the  tongue  of  oc.  Had  French 
dominion  in  Italy  begun  as  soon  and  lasted  as  per- 
manently as  French  dominion  in  Burgundy  and  Aqui- 
taine, the  tongue  of  sij  as  well  as  the  tongue  of  oc^ 
might  now  pass  for  a  patois  of  the  tongue  of  oil. 
But  now  it  was  settled  that  French,  not  Proven9al, 
was  to  be  the  ruling  speech  of  Gaul.  Those  lands  of 
the  Southern  speech  which  escaped  were  almost 
wholly  portions  of  the  dominions  of  other  powers. 
There  was  no  longer  any  separate  state  wholly  of 
that  speech,  except  the  little  principahty  of  Orange. 
The  work  which  the  French  kings  had  now  ended 
amounted  to  little  short  of  the  extinction  of  an 
European  nation.  A  tongue,  once  of  at  least  equal  Extinction 
dignity  with  the  tongue  of  Paris  and  Tours,  has  sunk  ven^ai 

.  1  1  speech  and 

from  the  rank  of  a  national  language  to  the  rank  of  a  Mtion. 
pro^dncial  dialect. 

The  next  great  conquests  of  France  were  made 
on  ItaUan  soil,  but  they  are  conquests  which  do  not  Italian 
greatly  concern  geography.     There  is  a  marked  dif-  of  France, 
ference  between  the  relations  of  France  towards  Italy 
and  her  relations  towards  Burgundy.     Down  to  the 
revolutionary  wars,  the  Italian  relations  of  France  have 
comparatively  little  to  do  with  geography.     France 
has  constantly  interfered  in  Itahan  affairs  ;  she  has 
at  various  times  held  large  Italian  territories,  and 
brought  all  Italy  under  French  influence.   But  France 
has   never   permanently  kept  any  large  amount  of 
Italian   territory.     The  French  possession  of  Naples 
and  Milan  was  only  temporary.    And,  if  it  had  been 
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CHAP,     lasting,  the  possession  of  these  isolated  territories  by 
' — ^ —   the  French  king  could  hardly  have  been  looked  on 

Not  strictly  .       *^  •' 

extensioiu    as  an  cxtcnsion  of  the  actual  French  frontier.     Those 

of  Frauoe. 

lands  could  never  have  been  incorporated  with  France 
in  the  same  way  in  which  other  French  conquests 
had  been.  Their  retention  would  in  truth  have  given 
the  later  history  of  France  quite  a  different  character, 
a  character  more  like  that  which  actually  belonged 
to  Spain.  The  long  occupation  of  Savoyard  territory 
on  both  sides  of  the  Alps  ^  would,  if  it  had  lasted, 
have  been  a  real  extension  of  the  French  kingdom. 
But  down  to  our  own  day,  while  the  lands  won  by 
France  from  the  Burgundian  kingdom  form  a  large 
proportion  of  the  whole  French  territory,  the  lasting 
acquisitions  of  France  from  Italy  hardly  go  beyond  the 
island  of  Corsica  and  the  insignificant  district  of 
Mentone. 


Annexa-  Thc  great  annexations  of  France  at  the  expense 

expense  of  of  the  German  kingdom  and  the  lands  more  closely 
connected  with  it  begin  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  first  great  advance  was  the  practical 
Annexa-  annexation  of  the  three  Lotharingian  bishoprics, 
M*^u,Toui,  though  their  separation  from  the  Empire  was  not 
^;».";  formally  acknowledged  till  the  Peace  of  Westfalia.  This 

kind  of  conquest  can  hardly  fail  to  lead  to  other  con- 
Effect  of  quests.  France  now  held  certain  patches  of  territory 
conquests,  which  lay  detached  from  one  another  and  from  the 
main  body  of  the  kingdom.  Yet  the  rounding  off 
of  the  frontier  was  not  the  next  step  taken  in  this 
direction.     The  cause  was  most  likely  the  close  con- 

»  See  above,  p.  293. 
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nexion  which   for   some  while   existed  between  the     chap. 
ruling  houses  of  France  and  Lorraine.  ^ — ' — ^ 

Before   the   next    French    advance    on    German 
ground,  the  frontier  had  been  extended  in  other  direc- 
tions.    Almost  at  the  same  time  as  the  acquisition  of 
the  Three  Bishoprics,   Calais  was  won   back  from  Recovery 
England — the  short  English  possession  of  Boulogne  i568; 

or  oJU" 

had  already  come  to  an  end.     The  first  year  of  the  iogne,i56o. 
sixteenth  century  saw  the  surrender  of  Saluzzo^  in  Surrender 

^  of  Sa1uZ20' 

exchange  for  Bresse^  Btigey^  and  Gex.     Thirty  years  and  annex- 
later  came  the  renewed  occupation  of  Italian  territory  5'«w«» 
at  Pinerolo    and    other  points  in  Piedmont,  which  S^-   ^ 

*^  '  Occupation 

lasted  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,    i^^^^ 

The  next  great  advance  was  the  work  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  and  of  the  war  with  Spain  which  went  on 
for  eleven  years  longer.     Now  came  the  legal  cession  The  bi- 
of  the  Bishoprics  and  the  further  acquisition  of  the  surren- 
Alsatian  dommions  and  rights  of  the  House  of  Austria,  the  Em- 

pipe. 

The  irregularities  of  the  frontier,  and  the  temptation 
to  round  off  its  angles,  were  increased  tenfold.  France  French  ac- 
received  another  and  larger  isolated  territory  lying  to  in  Risaas. 
the  east  both   of  her  earlier  conquests  and  of  the  in- 
dependent lands  which  surrounded  them.     A  part  of 
her  dominion,  itself  sprinkled  with  isolated  towns  and 
districts   which   did   not   belong    to   her  dominion, 
stretched  out  without  any  connexion  into  the  middle 
of  the  Empire.     The  duchy  of  Lorraine,  dotted  over 
by  the  French  lands  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  lay 
between  the  old  French  land  of  Champagne  and  the 
new  French  land  of  Elsass  or  Alsace.     And  while 
France  was  allowed,  by  the  possession  of  Breisach^  to  Breiwch* 
establish  herself  at  one  point  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ehine,  her  new  territory  on  the  left  bank  was 
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CHAP. 

IX. 


Frnnce 
reaches  the 
Rhine. 


AnnexA- 
Cion  of  Bar. 
1G59. 


Bar  re- 

8torRd. 

1661. 


AniiexA- 
tion  of 
Ikoussillon. 
1651>. 


Annexa- 
tion in  the 
Nether- 
lan<l8. 
16:»9. 


lM>lated 
points  held 
by  each 
power. 


broken  up  by  the  continued  independence  of  Strass^ 
burg  and  the  other  Alsatian  towns  and  districts  which 
were  still  left  to  the  Empire.  Such  a  frontier  could 
hardly  be  lasting  ;  now  that  France  had  reached  and 
even  crossed  the  Rhine,  the  annexation  of  the  out- 
lying Imperial  lands  to  the  west  of  that  river  was  sure 
to  follow. 

But,  even  after  this  further  advance  into  the  heart 
of  Germany,  the  gap  was  not  filled  up  at  the  next 
stage  of  annexation.  At  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees, 
France  obtained  the  scattered  lands  of  the  duchy  of 
Bar,  which  made  the  greater  part  of  the  Three 
Bishoprics  continuous  with  her  older  possessions. 
But  Bar  was  presently  restored,  and,  though  Lorraine 
was  constantly  occupied  by  French  armies,  it  was  not 
incorporated  with  France  for  another  century.  Up 
to  this  last  change  the  Three  Bishoprics  still  remained 
isolated  French  possessions  surrounded  by  lands  of 
the  Empire.  But  France  advanced  at  tlie  expense  of 
the  outlying  possessions  of  Spain,  lands  only  nominally 
Imperial,  as  well  as  of  the  Spanisli  lands  on  her  OAvn 
southern  frontier.  At  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees 
RousHillon  finally  became  French.  No  Spanish  king- 
dom any  longer  stretched  north  of  the  great  natural 
barrier  of  the  peninsula.  The  same  Treaty  gave 
France  her  first  acquisitions  in  Flanders  and  Arkm 
since  they  had  become  wholly  foreign  ground,  as  well 
as  her  first  acquisitions  from  Ilalnault^  Liege^  and 
Ltu^emburg^  lands  which  had  never  oAved  her  homage. 
Here  again  the  frontier  was  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
frontier  towards  Germany.  Isolated  points  like  Phi- 
lippevUle  and  Marienhurg  were  held  by  France  within 
Spanish  or  Imperial  territory,  and  isolated  points  like 
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Aire  and  St,  Omer  were  still  held  by  Spain  in  what     chap. 


had   now   become  French   territory.     The   furthest  ' — • — - 

Farther  an- 

French  advance  that  was  recognized  by  any  treaty  nexationa. 

r^n  11  1668. 

was  made  by  the  earlier  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
when,  amongst  other  places,  Douay^  Toumay,  Lille, 
Oudenarde,  and   Courtray  became  French.     By  the  chanpeji  at 

the  Peace 

Peace  of  Nimwegen  the  French  frontier  again  fell  back  of  Nim- 

^  we^en. 

in   eastern  Flanders,  and  Courtray  and  Oudenarde  leis. 
were  restored  to  Spain.     But  in  the  districts  more  to 
the  south  France  again  advanced,  gaining  the  out- 
lying Spanish  towns  in  Artois,  Cambray  and  its  dis- 
trict, and    Valenciennes  in  Hainault.     The  Peace  of  1697. 
Eyswick  left  the  frontier  as  it  had  been  fixed  by  the 
Peace  of  Nimwegen.     Finally,  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  Treatv  of 
and  the  Barrier  Treaty  left  France  in  possession  of  a  and^BMiricr 
considerable  part  of  Flanders,  and  of  much  land  which  1718-1715. 
had  been  Imperial.   The  Netherlands,  formerly  Spanish 
and  now  Austrian,  kept  a  frontier  protected  by  the 
barrier  towns  oi  Fumes,  Ypres,  Menin,  Toumay,  Mens, 
Charleroi,  Namur,     The  French  frontier  on  the  other 
side  had  its  series  of  barrier  towns  stretching  from  The  Barrier 
St  Omer  to  Charlemont  on  the  Maes.     The  arrange-  "^^^^ 
ments  then   made  have,  with  very  slight   changes, 
lasted  ever  since,  except  during  the  French  annexa- 
tion of  the  whole  Netherlands  during  the  revolutionary 
wars. 

The  reign  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  was  also  a  time 
of  at  least  equal  advance  on  the  part  of  France  on 
her  more  strictly  German  frontier.  The  time  was  now 
come  for  serious  attempts  to  consolidate  the  scattered 
possessions  of  France  between  Champagne  and  the 
Ehine.  Franche-ComU,  as  the  county  of  Burgundy  Franche- 
was  now  more  commonly  called,  with  the  city  of  ?J53"^'*^ 
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CHAP.    Besanqon^  was  twice  seized  by  Lewis,  and  the  second 
— ^ — '  seizure  was   confirmed  by  the  peace  of  Nimweffen. 

Conquered  ,  .  , 

a^ain.  By  that  pcacc  also  France  kept  Freiburg-im-Breisgau 
Freiburg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  A  number  of  small 
places  in  Elsass  were  annexed  after  the  peace  of  Nim- 
wegen  by  the  process  known  as  Reunion.  At  last  in 
Seizure  of  1681  Strdssbuvg  itself  was  seized  in  time  of  peace,  and 
a6«i.  '  its  possession  was  finally  secured  to  France  by  tlie 
Restoration  peacc  of  Kyswick.     But  Freiburg  and  Breisach  were 

of  Freiburg  . 

and  Bid-     rcstorcd,  and  Lorraine,  held  by  France,  though  not 

each.  ^  *"      ^  *^ 

formally  ceded,  was  given  back  to  its  o>vn  Duke.     The 

arrangements  of  Kyswick  were  again  confirmed  by 

Peace  of      the  pcacc  of  Rastadt.     In  the  same  year  the  princi- 

Ka^'tadt. 

1714.  pahty  of  Orange  was  annexed  to  France,  leaving  the 

tion  of^      Papal  possessions  of  Avignon  and  Venaissin  surrounded 

i7w.^       by  French  territory,  the  last  relic  of  the  Burgundian 

tii^"^etfe^of  realm  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps.     France  had 

Fourteenth,  thus   obtained   a   good   pliysical    boundary   towards 

Spain  and  Italy,  and  a  boundary  clearly  marked  on 

tlie  map  towards  the  now  Austrian  Netherhuids.     Her 

eastern  frontier  was  still  broken  in  upon  by  the  duchy 

of  Lorraine,  by  the  districts  in  Elsass  wliich  had  still 

escaped,  by  tlie  county  of  Montbeliard^  and  by  the 

detached  territories  of  the  commonwealth  of  Geneva. 

But  France  could  now  in  a  certain  part  of  her  territory 

call  the  Khine  her  frontier.     It  was  an  easy  inference 

that  the  Rhine  ought  to  be  her  frontier  through  its 

whole  course. 


The  next  reign,  that  of  Lewis  the  Fifteenth,  in  a 
manner  completed  the  work  of  Henry  the  Second  and 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  The  gap  which  had  so  long 
yawned  between  Champagne  and  Elsass  was  now  filled 
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up.     France   obtained   a  reversionary  right   to  the     chap. 


duchy  of  Lorraine,  which  was  incorporated  thirty-one  ' — ■ — ' 
years  later.    The  lands  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  were  Ammge- 
no  longer  isolated.     Elsass,  which,  by  the  acquisition  L?mi". 
of  Franche-Comt^,  had   ceased  to  be  insular,  now  itsincor- 
ceased  to  be  even  peninsular.     Leaving  out  of  sight  a  nee.  ^^' 
few  spots  of  Luperial  soil  which  were  now  wholly 
surrounded   by    France,  the  French   territory   now 
stretched  as  a  solid  and  unbroken  mass   from  the 
Ocean  to  the  Ehine.     And  it  must  be  remembered  xhorongh 

incorpora- 

that  all  the  lands  which  the  monarchy  of  Paris  had  tion  of 

•^     ^  ^  French 

gradually  brought  under  its  power  were  in  the  strict-  oonquesu. 
est  sense  incorporated  with  the  kingdom.     There  were 
no  dependencies,  no  separate  kingdoms  or  duchies. 
The  geographical  continuity  of  the  French  territory  Effect  of 
enabled  France  really  to  incorporate  her  conquests  in  caicon- 
a  way  in  which  Spain  and  Austria  never  could.     And  contrtst 
the  process  was  further  helped  by  the  fact  that  each  and  Aua- 
annexation  by  itself  was  small  compared  with  the 
general  bulk  of  the  French  monarchy.     Except  in  the 
case  of  the  fragment  of  Navarre  which  was  held  by  its 
Bourbon  king,  France  never  annexed  a  kingdom  or 
made  any  permanent  addition  to  the  royal  style  of  her 
kings. 

The  same  reign  saw  another  acquisition  altoge- 
ther unlike  the  rest  in  the  form  of  the  Italian  island  ParchMe«f 

Conioa* 

of  Corsica.  Jn  itself  the  incorporation  of  this  island  i768. 
with  the  French  kingdom  seems  as  unnatural  as 
Spanish  or  Austrian  dominion  in  Sicily  or  Sardinia. 
But  the  result  has  been  different.  CJorsica  has  been  lueffecti. 
far  more  thoroughly  incorporated  with  France  than 
such  outlying  possessions  commonly  are.  The  truth 
is  that  the  strong  continuity  of  the  continental  do- 
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IX. 


Birth  of 
Buonar- 
parte. 
1769. 


minions  of  France  made  the  incorporation  of  thef 
island  easier.  There  were  no  traditions  or  precedents 
which  could  suggest  the  holding  of  it  as  a  dependency 
or  as  a  separate  state  in  any  form.  Corsica  again  was, 
in  the  end,  more  easily  attached  to  France,  because 
the  man  who  did  most  to  extend  the  dominion  of 
France  was  a  Frenchman  only  so  far  as  Corsicans  had 
become  Frenchmen.  Corsica  has  thus  become  French 
in  a  sense  in  which  Sardinia  and  Sicily  never  became 
Spanish,  partly  because  France  had  no  other  posses- 
sion of  the  kind,  partly  because  Napoleone  Buona- 
parte was  bom  at  Ajaccio. 


Early 
Freoch  co- 
lonUntioD. 


French 
colunies  in 
North 
America. 
150t>. 


1540. 
1603. 

Acadia 
ceded  to 
England. 
1713. 


Cannda  and 
Louisiana. 


§  3.  The  Colonial  Dominion  of  France. 

France,  like  all  the  European  powers  which  have 
an  oceanic  coast,  entered  early  on  the  field  of  coloni- 
zation and  distant  dominion.  At  one  time  indeed  it 
seemed  as  if  France  was  destined  to  become  the  cliief 
European  power  both  in  India  and  in  North  America. 
French  attempts  at  colonization  in  the  latter  country 
began  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Thus  Caj^e 
Breton  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  was 
reached  early  in  the  sixteentli  century,  the  coloniza- 
tion of  Canada  began  a  generation  later,  and  French 
dominion  in  America  was  confirmed  by  the  foundation 
of  Quebec,  The  peninsula  of  Acadie  or  Nova  Scotia 
was  from  this  time  a  subject  of  dispute  between  France 
and  Great  Britain,  till  it  was  finally  surrendered  by 
France  at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  France  now  held  or 
claimed,  under  the  names  of  New  France^  or  of 
Canada  and  Louisiana^  a  vast  inland  region  stretching 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  to  the  moutli 
of  the  Mississippi,  while  the  eastern  coast  was  colo- 
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nized  by  other  powers.    At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth     chap. 
century  the  first  colonization  began  at  the  mouth  of  - — - — ' 
the  Mississippi ;   and  the  city  of  New   Orleans  was  tion  At  the 

mouth  of 

founded  eighteen  years  later.     France  and  England  thcMiMi»- 
thus  became  distinctly  rival  powers  in  America  as  i^^^- 
well  as  in  Europe.    The  English  settlers  were  pressing  ofTew*^°" 
westward  from  the  coast  to  the  Ocean.     The  French  ^7]^!^ 
strove  to  fix   the  Alleghany   range  as   the   eastern  ^/En'^Tish 
boundary  of  English  advance.     In  every  European  J^tue^t^ 
war  between  the  two  powers  the  American  colonies  share  of  the 

^  colonies  ia 

played  an  important   part.      Canada    was    wrested  Kawpean 
from    France;    and    by   the    Treaty   of    Paris    all  English 

conquest  of 

the  French  possessions  north  of  the  present  United  Canacu. 
States  were  finally  surrendered  to  England,  except  a  nea. 
few  small  islands  kept  for  fishing  purposes.      The  TheMb- 
Mississippi  was  now  made  the  boundary  of  Louisiana,  b^^uy. 
leaving  nothing  to  France  on  its  left  bank  except  the 
city  of  New  Orleans.     These  cessions  ruled  for  ever 
that  men  of  English  blood,  whether  remaining  subjects 
of  the  mother-country  or  forming  independent  states, 
should  be  the  dominant  power  in  the  North  American 
continent. 

Among  the  West  India  islands,  France  in  the  seven-  The  West 
teenth  century  colonized  several  of  the  Antilles,  some  i^d^ 
of  which  were  afterwards  lost  to  England.     Later  in 
the  century  she  acquired  part  of  the  great  island  sl  Do- 
called    variously   Hispaniola,  Saint    Domingo,    and  i^^'- 
Hayti.     On  the   coast   of    South   America  lay   the  French 
French  settlements  in  Guiana,  with  Cayenne  as  their  1624. 
capital.     This  colony  grew  into  more  importance  after  rayenne. 

1685. 

the  war  of  Canada. 

Nearly  the  same  course  of  things  took  place  in  the  The  French 
eastern  world  as  in  the  western.     In  India  ne^^i^^r  ^^ 
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CHAP.    English   nor  French  colonized   in   any  strict  sense. 

"- — ' — '  But  commercial  settlements  grew  into  dominion,  or 
what  seemed  likely  to  become  dominion  ;  and  in  India, 
as  in  America,  the  temporary  greatness  of  France  came 
before  the  more  lasting  greatness  of  England.     The 

1664.  French  East  India  Company  began  later  than  the  Eng- 

lish ;  but  its  steps  towards  dominion  were  for  a  long 
time  faster.     Before  this  the  French  had  occupied  the 

Bourbon.     IsU  of  Bouvhon^  an  important  point  on  the  road  to  Lidia. 

1657. 

^^ly  The  first  French  factory  on  the  mainland  was  at  Surat. 
1668.  During  the  later  years  of  the  century  various  attempts 

at  settlement  were  made ;  but  no  important  or  lasting 
pondi-  acquisition  was  made,  except  that  of  Pondicherry.  This 
1672.'         has  ever  since  remained  a  French  possession,  often  lost 

in  the  course  of  warfare,  but  always  restored  at  the  next 
chanderaa-  peacc.     A  little  later  France  obtained  Chandemagore 

in  Bengal.    In  the  next  century  the  island  of  Mauritius^ 

abandoned  by  the  Dutch,  became  a  French  colony 

Me  of  under  the  name  of  the  Isle  of  France.  Under  La- 
France. 

1720.  bourdonnais  and  Dupleix  France  gained  for  a  moment 

Takinpof  a  real  Indian  dominion.  Madras  was  taken,  and  a 
1746.  *  large  territory  was  obtained  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
India  in  the  Carnatic  and  the  Circars.  But  all  hope 
Restored,  of  French  supremacy  in  India  came  to  an  end  in  the 
Effects  of     later  years  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.     France  was 

Uie  Pe&co 

of  Paris,      confined  to  a  few  points  which  have  not  seriously 


1763. 


threatened  the  eastern  dominion  of  England. 


§  4.  Acquisitions  of  France  during  the  Revolutionary 

Wars. 

Thus  the  French  monarcliy  grew  from  the  original 
Parisian  duchy  into  a  kingdom  which  spread  north, 
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south,  east,  and  west,  taking  in,  with  very  small  ex-     chap. 
ceptions,  all   the  fiefs  of  the  West-Frankish  kings,  '      '     ' 
together  with  much  which  had  belonged  to  the  other 
kingdoms  of  the  Empire.      With  the  great  French  ^^^'„*'th^ 
Eevolution  began  a  series  of  acquisitions  of  territory  ^n^Jy 
on  the  part  of  France  which  are  altogether  unparal-  ^*^ 
leled.     First  of  all,  there  were  those  small  annexa-  ^^^^^f 
tions  of  territory  surrounded  or  nearly  so  by  French  ^^^' 
territory,  whose  annexation  was  necessary  if  French 
territory  was  to  be  continuous.     Such  were  Avignon,  Avignon. 
Venaissin,  the  county  of  Montbeliard,  the  few  points 
in  Elsass  which  had  escaped  the  rhmionsy  with  the 
Confederate  city  of  Muhlhausen.     Avignon  and  Ve-  MuhAau- 
naissin,  and  the  surviving  Alsatian  fragments,  were  an-  "" 
nexed  to  France  before  the  time  of  warfare  and  conquest 
had  begun.    Muhlhausen,  as  Confederate  ground,  was 
respected  as  long  as  Confederate  ground  was  respected. 
Montbehard  had  been  annexed  already.     And  with  i796. 
these  we  might  be  inclined  to  place  the  annexations  of 
Geneva  and  of  the  Bishopric  of  Basel,  lands  which  lay  Geneva  and 
hardly  less  temptingly  when  the  work  of  annexation  w. 
had  once  begun.     And  beyond  these  roundings  off  of 
the  home  estate  lay  a  zone  of  territory  which  might  second 
easily  be  looked  upon  as  being  French  soil  wrongfully  tri^>^" 
lost.   When  the  Western  Francia  had  made  such  great  J*>«  k.*>«>« 

o  frontier. 

strides  towards  the  dimensions  of  the  Gaul  of  Caesar, 
the  inference  was  easily  made  that  it  ought  to  take  in 
all  that  the  Gaul  of  Caesar  had  taken  in.  The  con- 
quest and  incorporation  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands, 
of  all  Germany  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ehine,  of 
Savoy  and  Nizza,  thus  became  a  matter  of  course. 
That  the  Gaul  of  Caesar  was  not  fully  completed  by  the  Bnon»- 

.  J  r  J  nwpte's  feel- 

full  incorporation  of  Switzerland,  seems  to  have  been  tng towards 
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porated 
lands. 


owing  to  a  personal  tenderness  for  the  Confederation 
on  the  part  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  who  never  in- 
corporated with  his  dominions  any  part  of  the  terri- 
tory  of  the  Thirteen  Cantons.      Otherwise,  France 
under  the  Consulate  might  pass  for  a  revival  of  the 
Transalpine  Gaul  of  Eoman  geography.     And  there 
were  other  lands  beyond  the  borders  of  Transalpine 
Gaul,  which  had  formed  part  of  Gaul  in  the  earlier 
sense  of  the  name,  and  whose  annexation,  when  annex- 
ation had  once  begun,  was  hardly  more  wonderful 
tlian  that  of  the  lands  within  the  Ehine  and  the  Alps. 
The  incorporation  of  Piedmont  and  Genoa  was  not 
wonderful  after  the  incorporation  of  Savoy.    In  short, 
the  annexations  of  repubhcan  France  are  at  least  in- 
telligible.  They  have  a  meaning ;  we  can  follow  their 
purpose  and  object.     They  stand  distinct  from  tlie 
wild  schemes  of  universal  conquest  which  mark  the 
period  of  the  '  Empu'e.' 

Still  the  example  of  such  schemes  was  given  during 
the  days  of  the  old  monarchy.  There  was  nothing  to 
suggest  a  French  annexation  of  Corsica,  any  more  than 
a  French  annexation  of  Cerigo.  Both  were  works  of  ex- 
actly the  same  kind,  works  quite  different  from  incorpo- 
rating isolated  scraps  of  Elsass  or  of  the  old  Burgundy, 
from  roundhig  off*  the  frontier  by  Montbeliard,  or  even 
from  advancing  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Ehine.  The 
shiftings  of  the  map  which  took  place  during  the  ten 
years  of  the  first  French  Empire,  the  divisions  and  the 
unions,  the  different  relations  of  the  conquered  states, 
seem  like  several  centuries  of  tlie  onward  march  of 
the  old  Koman  commonwealth  crowded  into  a  single 
day.  In  both  cases  we  mark  the  distinction  between 
lands  which  are  merely  dependent  and  lands  which  are 
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fully  incorporated.     And  in  both  cases  the  dependent     chap. 


relation  is  commonly  a  step  towards  full  incorporation.  ^-  ■ — • 
All  past  history  and  tradition,  all  national  feelings,  all 
distinctions  of  race  and  language,  were  despised  m 
building  up  the  vast  feibric  of  French  dominion.  Such 
a  power  was  sure  to  break  in  pieces,  even  without 
any  foreign  attack,  before  its  parts  could  possibly  have 
been  fused  together.  As  it  was,  Buonaparte  never 
professed  to  incorporate  either  Spain  or  the  whole  of 
Italy  and  Germany  with  his  Empire.  He  was  satis- 
fied with  leaving  large  parts,  either  in  the  formally 
dependent  relation,  in  the  hands  of  puppet  princes, 
or  even  in  the  hands  of  powers  which  he  deemed 
too  much  weakened  for  furtlier  resistance.     A  large  Baona- 

^      parte*8 

part  of  Germany  was  incorporated  with  France ;  an-  treatment 
other  large   part  was  under   French   protection   or  ™*"y' 
dependence ;  but  a  large  part  still  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  native  princes  of  Austria  and  Prussia. 
Much  of  Italy  was  incorporated,  and  the  rest  was  ofitaiy. 
held,  partly  by  the  conqueror  himself  under  another 
title,  partly  by  a  prince  of  his  own  house.     This  last  i>iH«ion  of 

^  ^       ^        ^  Europe  be- 

was  the  case  with  Spain.     Till  the  final  breach  with  if^     , 

^  I<  ranee  and 

Russia,  the  idea  of  Buonaparte's  dominion  seems  to  ^"*®^»- 
have  been  tliat  of  a  twofold  division  of  Europe  between 
Russia  and  himself,  a  kind  of  revival  on  a  vaster 
scale  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires.  The 
western  potentate  was  careful  to  keep  everywhere  at 
dominant  influence  within  his  own  world ;  but  whether 
the  territory  should  be  incorporated,  made  dependent, 
or  granted  out  to  his  kinsfolk  and  favourites,  depended 
in  each  case  on  the  conqueror's  will. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Europe,  as  it  stood  at  the  Europe  in 
beginning  of  1811,  will  show  how  nearly  this  scheme 
VOL.  I.  B  B 
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was  carried  out.     The  kernel  of  tlie  French  Empire 
was  France  as  it  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the  Eevo- 
lution,  together  with  those  conquests  of  the  Republic 
which  gave  it  the  Ehine  frontier  from  Basel  to  Nim- 
wegen.     Beyond  these  limits,  the  former  United  Pro- 
vinces, with  the  whole  oceanic  coast  of  Germany  as 
far  as  the  Elbe,  and  the  cities  of  Bremen,  Hamburg, 
and  Lubeck,  were  incorporated  with  France.     France 
now  stretched  to  the  Baltic,  and,  as  Holstein  was  now 
incorporated  with  Denmark,  France  and  Denmark  had 
a  common  frontier.     The  Confederation  of  the  Rhine 
was  a  protected  state,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  and 
the  self-styled  *  Empire '  of  Austria  could  practically 
hardly  claim  a  higher  place.    Of  the  former  Austrian 
possessions,  those  parts  which  had  passed  to  Bavaria 
and  to   the   kingdom  of  Italy  stood  in  the   depen- 
dent relation ;  the  so-called  Ulyrian  provinces  were 
actually  incorporated   with   France.      So   were  the 
Ionian  inlands  yet  further  on.     Thus  the  new  France, 
while  at  one  end  it  marched  upon  the  Dane,  at  the 
other  end  marched  upon  the  Turk.     In  Italy,  the 
whole  western  side  of  the  ancient  kingdom,  with  Rome 
itself,  was  incorporated  witli  France.     North-eastern 
Italy  formed  a  separate  kingdom  lield  by  the  ruler  of 
France.    Xaples,  like  Spain,  was  a  dependent  kingdom. 
In   northern   Europe,    Denmark   and    Sweden,   like 
Prussia  and  Austria,  could  practically  claim  no  liigher 
place.     And  the  new  ducliy  of  Warsaw  and  the  new 
repubhc  of  Danzig  carried  French  influence  beyond 
tlie  ancient  borders  of  Germany. 

Such  was  tlie  extent  of  the  French  dominion  when 
the  power  of  Buonaparte  was  at  its  highest.  At  liis  fall 
all  the  great  and  distant  conquests  were  given  up.   But 
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those  annexations  which  were  necessary  for  the  com-     chap. 


pletion  of  France  as  she  then  stood  were  respected.  ^ — . — - 

The  new  Germanic  body  took  back  Koln,  Tner,  and  cUm  of  an- 

*'                                                    ^  nexatioDs 

Mainz,  Worms  and  Speyer,  but  not  Montbeliard  or  r^t^^^  hy 


any  part  of  Elsass.     The  new  Swiss  body  received  the  ^^J^ 


France, 
the  rest 
restored. 

Bishopric  of  Basel,  Neufch&tel,  Geneva,  and  Wallis. 
Savoy  and  Nizza  went  back  to  their  own  prince.  But  Boundaiy 
here  a  different  frontier  was  drawn  after  the  first  and  ^^' 
the  second  fall  of  Buonaparte.  The  earlier  arrange- 
ment left  Chamb^ry  to  France.  The  Pope  again  re- 
ceived Rome  and  his  Italian  dominions,  but  not  his 
outlying  Burgundian  possession,  the  city  of  Avignon 
and  county  of  Venaissin.  The  frontier  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  though  traced  at  slightly 
different  points  by  the  two  arrangements,  differed  in 
either  case  but  little  from  the  frontier  of  the  Barrier 
Treaty.  In  short  the  France  of  the  restored  Bourbons 
was  the  France  of  the  elder  Bourbons,  enlarged  by 
those  small  isolated  scraps  of  foreign  soil  which  were 
needed  to  make  it  continuous. 

The  geographical  results  of  the  rule  of  the  second 
Buonaparte  consist  of  the  completion  of  the  work 
which  began  under  Philip  the  Fair,  balanced  by  the 
utter  undoing  of  the  work  of  Richeheu,  the  partial 
undoing  of  the  work  of  Henry  the  Second  and  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth.     Savoy.  Nizza^  and   Mentone  were  Annexa- 
added ;  but  Germany  recovered  nearly  all  Elsass  and  Savoy  and 
a  part  of  Lorraine.     The  Rhine  now  neither  crosses  lom  of 
nor  waters  a  single  rood  of  French  ground.     As  it  was  Lorrain? 

1871 

in  the  first  beginnings  of  Northern  European  history, 
so  it  is  now ;  Germany  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  German 
river. 
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CHAP.  The  time  of  the  greatest  power  of  France  in  Europe 

' — , — '  was  by  no  means  equally  favourable  to  her  advance  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.     The  greatest  West  India 
indepen-     colouy  of  Fraucc,  Saint  Domingo,  now  known  as  ffayttj 
Hayti,i8oi.  became  an  independent  negro  state  whose  chiefs  imi- 
tated home  example  by  taking  the  title  of  Emperor. 
About  the   same  time  the   last  remnant  of  French 
dominion  on  the  North  American  continent  was  vo- 
Loairiana    luutarily  givcu  up.     Louisiana,  ceded  to  Spain  by  the 
Spain,        Peace  of  Paris  and  recovered  under  the  Consulate,  was 
recovered,    sold  to  the  United  States.     All  the  smaller  French 

1800; 

v^^'M  West  India  islands  were  conquered  by  England  ;  but 
im^  all  were  restored  at  the  peace,  except  Tobago  and  Saint 
MaoritiiiB    Lucta.     The  isles  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius  were  also 

kept  by 

Kniriand.  takcu  by  England,  and  Bourbon  alone  was  restored  at 
chenr  lost  the  Pcacc.  lu  India  Pondicherry  was  twice  taken  and 
■tored.        twice  restOFcd. 

But  since  France  was  thus  wholly  beaten  back 
from  her  great  schemes  of  dominion  in  distant  parts 

Frecchcon-  of  tlic  wofkl,  shc  lias  led  the  way  in  a  kind  of  con- 
quest of  ... 

fliso'***      quest  and  colonization  which  has  no  exact  parallel  in 

tiD?*i887°'  ^^dern  times.     On  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  she 

first  annexed  Ahjeria  fifty  years  back,  and  she  has,  as 

one  of  the  latest  facts  in  historical  geography,  obtained 

Tunis.         an  influence  in  Tunis  wliich  it  is  hard  to  distin^^uish 

1881 

from  annexation.  These  French  conquests  in  Africa 
are  something  different  ahke  from  pohtical  conquests 
in  Europe  and  from  isolated  conquests  in  distant  parts 
of  the  world.  It  is  conquest,  not  actually  in  Europe, 
but  in  a  land  on  the  shores  of  the  great  European  sea, 
in  a  land  which  formed  part  of  the  Empire  of  Constan 
Character     tiuc,  Justiuiau,  and  Heraclius.     It  is  the  winning  back 

of  African  .  tii«i 

conqueats.    from  Islam  ot  a  land  winch  once  was  part  of  Latin- 
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speaking  Christendom,  a  conquest  which,  except  in  the  chap. 
necessary  points  of  difference  between  continental  and  ^ — ^ — ' 
insular  conquests,  may  be  best  paralleled  with  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  of  Sicily.  Sicily,  as  an  island,  could  be 
whoUy  recovered  for  Europe  and  Christendom;  but 
the  African  settlements  of  France  can  never  be  more 
than  a  mere  fringe  of  Europe  and  its  civilization  on 
the  edge  of  the  barbaric  continent.  It  is  strictly  the 
first  colony  of  the  kind.  Portugal,  Spain,  England, 
had  occupied  this  or  that  point  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Africa ;  France  was  the  first  European  power  to 
spread  her  dominion  over  a  long  range  of  the  southern 
Mediterranean  shore,  a  land  which  in  some  sort 
answers  alike  to  India  and  to  Australia,  but  which 
lies  within  two  days'  sail  of  her  own  coast. 

We  have  thus  finished  our  survey  of  the  states 
which  were  formed  out  of  the  break-up  of  the  later 
Western  Empire.  Our  examination  of  the  rest  of 
Western  Europe  will  come  at  a  later  stage,  as  neither 
the  Spanish,  the  Scandinavian,  nor  the  British  king- 
doms rose  out  of  the  break-up  of  the  Empire  of 
Charles  the  Great.  In  our  next  Chapter  we  must 
trace  the  historical  geography  of  the  states  which 
arose  out  of  the  gradual  dismemberment  of  the  do- 
minion of  the  Eastern  Bome,  a  survey  which  will  lead 
us  to  the  most  stirring  events  and  to  the  latest  geo- 
graphical changes  of  our  own  day. 
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The  geographical,  like  the  political,  history  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  is  wholly  unlike  that  of  the  Western. 
The  Western  Empire,  in  the  strictest  sense,  fell 
asunder.  Some  of  its  parts  fell  away  formally,  others 
practically.  The  tie  that  held  the  rest  snapped  at  the 
first  touch  of  a  vigorous  invader.  But  that  invader 
was  an  European  power  whose  territories  had  once 
formed  part  of  the  Empire  itself  From  the  invasions 
of  nations  beyond  the  European  pale  the  Western 
Empire,  as  such,  suffered  but  httle.  The  Western 
Empire  again,  long  before  its  fall,  had  become,  so  far 
as  it  was  a  power  at  all,  a  national  power,  the  Roman 
Empire  of  the  German  nation.  Its  fall  was  tlie  half 
voluntary  parting  asunder  of  a  nation  as  well  as  of  an 
Empire.  The  Western  Emperors  again  had,  as  Em- 
perors, practically  ceased  to  be  territorial  princes. 
No  lands  of  any  account  directly  obeyed  the  Emperor, 
as  such,  as  their  immediate  sovereign.  When  the 
Empire  fell,  the  Emperor  withdrew  to  his  hereditary 
states,  taking  the  Imperial  title  with  him.  In  the 
Eastern  Empire  all  is  different.  It  did  to  some  extent 
fall  asunder  from  within,  but  its  overthrow  was  mainly 
owing  to  its  being  broken  in  pieces  from  wdthout. 
But,  throughout  its  history,  the  Emperor  remained 
the  immediate  sovereign  of  all  that  still  clave  to  the 
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Empire,  and,  when  the  Empire  fell,  the  Emperor  fell    chap. 


with  it.     The  overthrow  of  the  Empire  was  mainly  '^ — • — -^ 

.  The  East- 

owing  to  foreign  invasion  in  the  strictest  sense.     It  ern  Em- 
was  weakened   and   dismembered  by  the   Christian  nj«iniv 

•'  through 

powers  of  Europe,  and  at  last  swallowed  up  by  the  t^reign 

i  A     '  r       J  invasion. 

barbarians  of  Asia.     At  the  same  time  the  tendency  Tendeneies 

to  »epara- 

to  break  in  pieces  after  the  Western  fashion  did  exist  tion. 
and  must  always  be  borne  in  mind.  But  it  existed 
only  in  particular  parts  and  under  special  conditions. 
It  is  found  mainly  in  possessions  of  the  Empire  which 
had  become  isolated,  in  lands  which  had  been  lost 
and  won  again,  and  in  lands  which  came  under  the 
influence  of  Western  ideas.  The  importance  of  these 
tendencies  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  three  powers 
which  had  been  cut  off  in  various  ways  from  the  body 
of  the  Empire,  Bulgaria,  Venice,  and  Sicily,  became 
three  of  its  most  dangerous  enemies.  But  the  actual 
desti-uction  of  the  Empire  came  from  those  barbarian  • 
attacks  from  which  the  West  suffered  but  little. 

Speaking  generally  then,  the  Western  Empire  fell 
asunder  from  within ;  the  Eastern  Empire  was  broken 
in  pieces  from  without.     Of  the  many  causes  of  this 
difference,  perhaps  only  one  concerns  geography.     At  ao5«r  con- 
the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  Empires^  the  Western  the  East 

with 

Empire  was  really  only  another  name  for  the  domi-  Roman 
nions  of  the  King  of  the  Franks,  whether  within  or  traditions, 
without  tlie  elder  Empire.     The  Eastern  Empire,  on 
the  other  hand,  kept  the  political  tradition  of  the 
elder  Empire  unbroken.     No  common  geographical  iHsweof 
or  national  name  took  in  the  three  Imperial  kingdoms  ^jj^",. 
of  the  West  and  their  inhabitants.     But  all  the  in-  J^„T^:. 

tion  in  tD6 

habitants  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  down  to  the  end,  ^'^^ 
knew  themselves  by  no  national  name  but  that  of 
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CHAP.     Romans^  and  the  land  gradually  received  the  g^o- 
' — ^ — '  graphical  name  of  Romania.    But  the  Western  Em- 
pire was  not  called  Romania^  nor  were  its  people  called 
Romans,    The  only  Ramania  in  the  West,  the  Italian 
land  so  called,  took  its  name  from  its  long  adhesion 
to  the  Eastern  Empire. 
Importance        In  tlic  East  again  differences  of  race  are  far  more 
tinctions  of  important  than  they  ever  were  in  the  West.     In  the 

race  in  the  -'^  '^ 

East.  West  nations  have  been  formed  by  a  certain  com- 
mingling of  elements ;  in  the  East  the  elements  remain 
apart.  All  the  nations  of  the  south-eastern  peninsula, 
whether  older  than  the  Roman  conquest  or  settlers  of 
later  times,  are  there  still  as  distinct  nations. 

The  First  iamong  them  come  three  nations  whose  settle- 

original  ,  •         i      •         i  i  i        -r» 

uations.  mcut  m  the  penmsula  is  older  than  the  Roman  con- 
quest One  of  these  has  kept  its  name  and  its  lan- 
guage. One  has  kept  its  language,  but  has  taken  up 
its  name  afresh  only  in  modern  times.  The  third  has 
for  ages  lost  both  its  name  and  its  language.  The 
most  unchanged  people  in  the  peninsula  must  be  the 

Albanians.   Albauiaihs^  callcd  by  themselves  Skipetar^  the  repre- 

Greeks.  scutativcs  of  the  old  Ulyrians.  Next  come  the  Greeks, 
who  have  always  kept  their  language,  but  whose  name 
of  Hellenes  went  out  of  ordinary  use  till  its  revival  in 

viachs.  modern  times.  Lastly  there  are  the  Vlachs^  repre- 
senting those  inhabitants  of  Thrace,  Moesia,  and  other 
parts  of  the  peninsula,  who,  like  the  Western  nations, 
exchanged  their  own  speech  for  Latin.  They  must 
mainly  represent  the  Thracian  race  in  its  widest  sense. 

u«e  of  the    Botli  Grecks  and  Viachs  kept  on  the  Roman  name  in 

Roman  i  i         ti 

n«ne.  different  forms,  and  the  Viachs,  the  Roumans  of  our 
own  day,  keep  it  still.  Of  the  invading  races,  the 
Goths  passed  through  the  Empire  without  making 
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any  lasting  settlements  in  it.     The  last  Aryan  settlers,     chap. 


X. 


setting  aside  mere  colonists  in  later  times,  were  the  ^ 
Slaves.     Then   came  the  Turanian  settlers,  Finnish,  eettien. 
Turkish,  or  any  other.     Of  these  the  first  wave,  the  Turanian 

settlere. 

Bulgarians^  were  presently  assimilated  by  the  Slaves, 
and  the  Bulgarian  power  must  be  looked  at  historically 
as  Slavonic.     Then  come  Avars,  Chazars.  Magyars,  Toranian 

.  3  neighboure. 

Patzinaks,  Cumans,  all  settling  on  or  near  the  borders 
of  the  Empire.  Of  these  the  Magyars  alone  grew  into  The 
a  lasting  European  state,  and  alone  estabhshed  a 
lasting  power  over  lands  which  had  formed  part  of 
the  Empire.  All  these  invaders  came  by  the  way  of 
the  lands  north  of  the  Euxine.  Lastly,  there  are  the 
non-Aryan  invaders  who  came  by  way  of  Asia  Minor 
or  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.     The  Semitic  Saracens,  The 

Saraoena. 

after  their  first  conquests  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Africa, 
made  no  lasting  encroachments.  They  occupied  for  a 
while  several  of  the  great  islands ;  but  on  the  main- 
land of  the  Empire,  European  and  Asiatic,  they  were 
mere  plunderers.  In  their  wake  came  the  most  The 
terrible  enemies  of  aU,  the  Turks,  first  the  Seljuk,  ottoman 

.  "^  Turks. 

then  the  Ottoman.  Ethnologically  they  must  be 
grouped  with  the  nations  which  came  in  by  the  north 
of  the  Euxine.  Historically,  as  Mahometans,  coming 
in  by  the  southern  road,  they  rank  with  the  Saracens, 
and  they  did  the  work  which  the  Saracens  tried  to  do. 
Most  of  these  invading  races  have  passed  away  from 
history ;  three  still  remain  in  three  different  stages. 
The  Bulgarian  is  lost  among  the  Aryan  people  who 
have  taken  his  name.  The  Magyar  abides,  keeping  com- 
his  non-Aryan  language,  but  adopted  into  the  Euro-  Saltans, 
pean  commonwealth  by  his  acceptance  of  Christianity.  ^^^ 
The  Ottoman  Turk  still  abides  on  European  soil,  un- 


mans. 
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changed  because  Mahometan,  still  an  alien  alike  to 
the  creed  and  to  the  tongues  of  Europe. 

Among  all  these  nations  one  holds  a  special  place 
in  the  history  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  The  loss  of  the 
Oriental  and  Latin  provinces  of  the  Empire  brought 
into  practical  working,  though  not  into  any  formal 
notice,  the  fact  that,  as  the  Western  Empire  was  fast 
becoming  German,  so  the  Eastern  Empire  was  fast 
becoming  Greek.  To  a  state  which  had  both  a  Boman 
and  a  Greek  side  the  loss  of  provinces  which  were 
neither  Eoman  nor  Greek  was  not  a  loss  but  a  source 
of  strength.  And  if  the  loss  of  the  Latin  provinces 
was  not  a  source  of  strength,  it  at  least  did  much  to 
bring  the  Greek  element  in  the  Empire  into  predomi- 
nance. Meanwhile,  within  the  lands  which  were  left 
to  the  Empire,  first  the  Latin  language,  and  then 
Eoman  ideas  and  traditions  generally,  gradually  died 
out.  Before  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  the 
Empire  was  far  more  Greek  than  anything  else. 
Before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  it  had  become 
nearly  coextensive  with  the  modern  Greek  nation, 
as  defined  by  the  combined  use  of  the  Greek  language 
and  profession  of  the  Orthodox  faith.  The  name 
Roman^  in  its  Greek  form,  was  coming  to  mean  Greek. 
And,  about  the  same  time,  the  other  primitive  nations 
of  the  peninsula,  hitherto  merged  in  the  common  mass 
of  Roman  subjects,  began  to  show  themselves  more 
distinctly  alongside  of  tlie  Greeks.  We  now  first  hear 
of  Albanians  and  Vlachs  by  those  names,  and  the  im- 
portance  of  the  nations  which  have  thus  come  again 
to  hght  increases  as  we  go  on.  Then  the  Greek 
remnant  of  the  Empire  was  broken  in  pieces  by  the 
great  Latin  invasion,  and,  instead  of  a  single  power. 
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Eoman  or  Greek,  we  see  a  crowd  of  separate  states,     chap. 
Greek  and  Frank.      The  reunion  of  some  of  these   ^^ ' 


The  re- 
fragments  formed  the  revived  Empire  of  the  Palaio-  ^^^^  Bv- 

logoi.     But  at  no  moment  since  the  twelfth  century  Empire. 

has  the  whole  Greek  nation  been  united  under  a  single 

power,  native  or  foreign.     And  from  the  Ottoman 

conquest  of  Trebizond  to  the  beginning  of  the  Greek 

War  of  Independence,  the  whole  of  the  Greek  nation  1461-1821. 

was  under  foreign  masters.^ 

We  have  now  first  to  trace  out  the  steps  by  which 
the  Empire  was  broken  in  pieces,  and  then  to  trace  out 
severally  the  geographical  history  of  the  states  which 
rose  out  of  its  fragments.  And  with  these  last  we  may 
class  certain  powers  which  do  not  strictly  come  under 
that  definition,  but  which  come  within  the  same  geo- 
graphical range  and  which  absorbed  parts  of  the  Im- 
perial territory.  Beginning  in  the  West,  the  territory 
which  the  Empire  at  the  final  separation  still  held 
west  of  the  Hadriatic,  was  gradually  lost  through  the 
attacks,  first  of  the  Saracens,  then  of  the  Normans. 
These  lands  grew  into  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  which  SicUy. 
has  its  proper  place  here  as  an  offshoot  from  the 
Eastern  Empire.  At  the  other  end  of  the  Italian 
peninsula,  Venice  gradually  detached  itself  from  the  Venice. 
Empire,  to  become  foremost  in  its  partition :  here 
then  comes  the  place  of  Venice  as  a  maritime  power. 
Then  come  the  powers  which  arose  on  the  north  and  Slavonic 
north-west  of  the  Empire,  powers  chiefly  Slavonic, 
reckoning  as  Slavonic  the  great  Bulgarian  kingdom.  Bulgaria. 
Here  too  will  come  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  which,  Hungary. 

'  Unless  we  except  the  momentary  existence  of  the  first  Sept- 
insular  Eepublic,  to  be  spoken  of  below. 
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as  a  non-Aryan  power  in  tlie  heart  of  Europe,  has 
much  both  of  Ukeness  and  of  contrast  with  Bulgaria. 
The  kingdom  of  Hungary  itself  lay  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  Empire,  but  a  large  part  of  its  dependent  terri- 
tory had  been  Imperial  soil.  .  Here  also  we  must 
speak  of  the  states  which  arose  out  of  the  new  de- 
velopement  of  the  Albanian  and  Bouman  races,  and  of 
the  states,  Greek  and  Frank,  which  arose  just  before 
and  at  the  time  of  the  Latin  Conquest.  Then  there 
are  the  powers,  both  Christian  and  Mahometan,  which 
arose  within  the  Imperial  dominions  in  Asia.  Here 
we  have  to  speak  aUke  of  the  states  founded  by  the 
Crusaders  and  of  the  growth  of  the  Ottoman  Turks. 
Lastly,  we  come  to  the  work  of  our  own  days,  to  the 
new  European  states  which  have  been  formed  by 
the  deliverance  of  old  Imperial  lands  from  Ottoman 
bondage. 

We  mil  therefore  first  trace  the  geographical 
changes  in  the  frontier  of  the  Empire  itself  down  to 
the  Latin  Conquest.  The  Latin  Empire  of  Romania, 
the  Greek  Empire  of  Nikaia,  the  revived  Greek  Em- 
pire of  Constantinople,  will  follow,  as  continuing,  at 
least  geographically,  the  true  Eastern  Roman  Empire. 
Then  will  come  the  powers  which  have  fallen  ofi*  from 
the  Empire  or  grown  up  within  the  Empire,  from 
Sicily  to  free  liulgaria.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  mark,  either  chronologi- 
cally or  on  the  map,  when  this  or  that  territory  was 
finally  lost  to  the  Empire.  This  is  true  both  on  the 
Slavonic  border  and  also  in  southern  Italy.  On  the 
former  above  all  it  is  often  hard  to  distinguish  between 
conquest  at  the  cost  of  the  Empire  and  settlement 
within  the  Empire.    In  either  case  the  frontier  within 
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which  the  Emperors  exercised  direct  authority  was  chap. 
always  falling  back  and  advancing  again.  Beyond  this 
there  was  a  zone  which  could  not  be  said  to  be  under 
the  Emperor's  direct  rule,  but  in  which  his  overlord- 
ship  was  more  or  less  fully  acknowledged,  according 
to  the  relative  strength  of  the  Empire  and  of  its  real 
or  nominal  vassals. 


§  1.  Changes  in  the  Frontier  of  the  Empire. 

In  tracing  the  fluctuations  of  the  frontier  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  from  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, we  are  struck  by  the  wonderful  power  of  revival  Power  of 
and  reconquest  which  is  shown  throughout  the  whole  the  Empire, 
history.     Except  the  lands  which  were  won  by  the 
first  Saracens,  hardly  a  province  was  finally  lost  till  it 
had  been  once  or  twice  won  back.     No  one  could 
have  dreamed  that  the  Empire  of  the  seventh  century, 
cut  short  by  the  Slavonic  settlements  to  a  mere  fringe 
on  its  European  coasts,  could  ever  have  become  the 
Empire  of  the  eleventh  century,  holding  a  soUd  mass 
of  territory  from  Tainaros  to  the  Danube.   But  before 
this  great  revival,  the  borders  of  the  Empire  had  both 
advanced  and  fallen  back  in  the  further  West.    At  the 
time  of  the  separation  of  the  Empires,  the  New  Rome 
still  held  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  a  small  part  of  southern 
Italy.     The  heel  and  the  toe  of  the  boot  still  formed  Sardinia, 
the  themes  of  Lombardy  ^  and  Calabria^  in  the  Byzan-  siutJim 
tine  sense  of  those  names.    Naples^  Gaeta^  and  Amalfi^ 
were  outljdng  Itahan  cities  of  the  Empire ;  so  was 


^  The  longer  foiin  Aoyyifiapiia  dave  to  this  theme,  while  the 
Greeks  learned  to  apply  the  contracted  form  Aa/iirapSoi  to  the 
Lom  hards  of  Northern  Italy. 
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Venice^  which  can  hardly  be  called  an  Italian  city. 
In  the  course  of  the  ninth  century  the  power  of  the 
Empire  was  cut  short  in  the  islands,  but  advanced 
on  the  mainland.     The  history  of  Sardinia  is  utterly 
obscure  ;  but  it  seems  to  have  passed  away  from  the 
Empire  by  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century.    Sicily 
was  now  conquered  bit  by  bit  by  the  Saracens  of  Africa 
during  a  struggle  of  one  hundred  and  forty  years. 
Agrigentum^  opposite  to  the  African  coast,  fell  first ; 
Palermo,  once  the  seat  of  Phoenician  rule,  became 
four  years  later  the  new  Semitic  capital.     Messina  on 
the  strait  soon  followed  ;  but  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island,  its  most  thoroughly  Greek  side,  held  out  much 
longer.     Before  the  conquest  of  this  region,  Malta, 
the  natural  appendage  to  Sicily,  passed  into  Saracen 
hands.     Syracuse,  the  Christian  capital,  did  not  fall 
till  fifty  years  after  the  first  invasion,  and  in  the  north- 
western corner  of  the  island  a  remnant  still  held  out 
for  nearly  ninety  years.     Tauromenion  or  Taormina, 
on  its  height,  had  to  be  twice  taken  in  the  course  of 
the  tenth  century,  and  the  single  fort  of  Rametta,  the 
last  stronghold  of  the  Eastern  Empire  in  the  island, 
held  out  longer  still.     By  this  time  Eastern  Christen- 
dom was  fast  advancing  on  Islam  in  Asia ;  but  the 
greatest  of  Mediterranean  islands  passed  from  Christ- 
endom to  Islam,  from  Europe  to  Africa,  and  a  Greek- 
speaking  people  was  cut  off*  from  the  Empire  which 
was  fast  becoming  Greek.     But  the  complete  and  un- 
interrupted Mussulman  dominion  in  Sicily  was  short. 
The  Imperial  claims  were  never  forgotten,  and  in  the 
eleventh  century  they  were  again  enforced.     By  the 
arms  of  George  Maniakes,  Messina  and  Syracuse,  with 
a  part  of  the  island  which  at  the  least  took  in  the  whole 
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of  its  eastern  side,  was,  if  only  for  a  few  years,  re-    chap. 


stored  to  the  Imperial  rule.  ' — ^-T' 

While  Sicily  was  thus  lost  bit  by  bit,  the  power  of  Advance  of 
the  Empire  was  advancing  in  the  neighbouring  main-  in  itaiy. 
land  of  Italy.     Bari  was  won  back  for  Christendom  Taking  of 
from  the  Saracen  by  the  combined  powers  of  both 
Empires ;  but  the  lasting  possession  of  the  prize  fell  to 
the  Caesar  of  the  East.     At  the  end  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, the  Eastern  Empire  claimed  either  the  direct 
possession   or   the   superiority  of  all  southern  Italy 
from  Gaeta  downwards.     The  extent  of  the  Imperial  Fiuctua- 

tions 

dominion  was  always  fluctuating  ;  there  was  perhaps  of  the 
no   moment  when  the  power  of  the  Emperors  was  PPT'*'"''* 
really  extended  over  this  whole  region ;  but  there  was 
perhaps  no  spot  within  it  which  did  not  at  some  time 
or  other  admit  at  least  the  Imperial  overlordship. 
The  eastern  coast,  with  the  heel  and  the  toe  in  a  wider 
sense  than  before,  became  a  real  and  steady  posses- 
sion, while  the  allegiance  of  Beneventum^  Capua^  and 
Salerno  was   always  very  precarious.     But  Naples^  Napiee, 
Gaeta,  and  Amalji,  however  nominal  their  allegiance  Amaw. 
might  be,  never  formally  cast  it  aside. 

Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  the 
Eastern  Emperors  held  all  Sicily,  with  some  patches  of 
territory  on  the  neighbouring  mainland.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eleventh  century,  the  island  had  been 
wholly  lost,  while  the  dominion  on  the  mainland  had 
been  greatly  enlarged.  In  the  course  of  the  eleventh 
century  a  new  power,  the  Normans  of  Apulia,  con-  TheNor- 
quered  the  Italian  possessions  of  the  Empire,  won  Sj!f  "^ 
Sicily  from  the  Mussulman,  and  even  made  conquests 
from  the  Empire  east  of  the  Hadriatic.  Thus  arose 
the  Sicilian  kingdom,  the  growth  of  which  will  best 
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CHAP,    be  traced  when  we  come  to  the  powers  which  arose 
^-7-^^ — '  out  of  the  breaking- up  of  the  Empire. 

The  great  islands  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  also 
fluctuated  between  Byzantine  and  Saracen  dominion. 
LoflB  of  Crete  was  won  by  a  band  of  Mussulman  adventurers 
Its  re-  from  Spain  nearly  at  the  time  when  the  conquest  of 
covery,  .  gj^^y  began.  It  was  won  back  in  the  great  revival 
of  the  Imperial  power  one  hundred  and  forty  years 
c^'prusioBt,  later.  Cyprus  was  lost  sooner  ;  but  it  went  through 
covered  and  many  fluctuatious  and  divisions,  a  recovery  and  a 
c.  88i-«88 ;  sccoud  loss,  bcforc  its  nnal  recovery  at  the  same  time 

recovered  "^ 

again,  965.  as  the  rccovcry  of  Crete  and  the  complete  loss  of 

Low  and     Sicily.     Lookiug  at  the  Empire  simply  as  a  power, 

ajnonjf  the   there  cau  be  no  doubt  that  the  loss  of  Sicily  was  alto- 

landa.        gethcr  Overbalanced  by  the   recovery  of  Crete  and 

Cyprus.    Geographically  Sicily  was  an  outlying  Greek 

island  ;  Crete  and  Cyprus  lay  close  to  the  body  of  the 

Empire,  essential  parts  of  a  Greek  state.     But  Crete 

and  Cyprus,  as  lands  which  had  been  lost  and  won 

back,  were  among  the  lands  where  the  tendency  to 

fall  away  from  within  showed  itself  earliest.     Crete 

Separation   ucvcr  actually  Separated  from  the  Empire.     Cyprus 

1182-1 1»6.   fell  away  under  a  rebel   Emperor,  to  be  presently 

Conquered    conqucrcd  by  Richard,  Count  of  Poitou    and  King 

bv  Richard        /.t-iit  i  /»  ^       t^         '         t* 

of  Poitou.     of  England,  and  to  pass  away  irom  the  Empire  for 


1191. 


ever. 


Fiuctua-  We   may  thus   sum   up  the  fluctuations  in  the 

poiSes^on     possession  of  the  great  islands.     At  the  beginning  of 
islands,       tlic  ninth  century,  the  Eastern  Empire  still  took  in 


801. 


Sardhiia,  Sicily,  and  Crete  ;  Cyprus  was  in  the  hands 
901.  of  the   Saracens.      At  the  beginning  of   tlie   tentli 

century,  the  Empire  held  nothing  in  any  of  the  four 
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except  the  north-eastern  comer  of  Sicily.    At  the  be-    chap. 


ginning  of  the  eleventh,  Crete  and  Cyprus  had  been  ^ — V — - 
won  back  ;  Sicily  was  wholly  lost.     At  the  beginning  noi. 
of  the  twelfth,  Crete  and  Cyprus  were  still  Imperial 
possessions  ;  a  great  part  of  Sicily  had  been  won  ^nd 
lost  again.   At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth,  Cyprus,  1201. 
like  Sicily,  had  passed  to  a  Western  master ;  Crete  was 
still  held  by  the  Empire,  but  only  by  a  very  feeble  tie. 
Thus  the  great  islands  stood  at  the  fall  of  the  old 
Eoman  Empire  of  the  East ;  of  the  revived  Empire  of 
the  Palaiologoi  none  of  them  ever  formed  a  part. 

In  the  islands  the  enemies  with  whom  the  Empire  Reiation«.of 

the  Empire 

had  to  strive  were,  first  the  Saracens,  and  then  the  towards  the 

Slavonic 

Latins  or  Franks,  the  nations  of  Western  Europe.  On  powe». 
the  mainland  the  part  of  the  Saracen  was  taken  by 
the  Slave.  During  the  four  hundred  years  between 
the  division  of  the  Empires  and  the  Frank  conquest 
of  the  East,  the  geographical  history  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  has  mainly  to  deal  with  the  shiftings  of  its 
frontier  towards  the  Slavonic  powers.    These  fall  into  Three 

Ti'  •        1  Slavonic 

three  mam  groups.  First,  m  the  north-western  corner  groups, 
of  the  Empire,  are  the  Croatian  and  Servian  settle-  serviaand 
ments,  whose  history  is  closely  connected  with  that 
of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  and  the  commonwealth 
of  Venice.     Secondly,  there  are  the  Slaves  of  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  and  Greece.     Their  presence  in  Greece  Macedonia 
at  least  has   of  late  been  disputed.      It  has  been 
held  that  the  alleged  Slavonic  settlements  in  Greece 
were  in  truth  Albanian ;  but  I  see  no  ground  to  doubt 
the  truth   of  the  received   view.     Thirdly,  between  Bulgaria, 
these  southern  Slavonic  settlements  and  those  in  Servia 
and  Croatia,   comes   the  great  Bulgarian  kingdom. 
VOL.  I.  c  c 
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X. 


The  two  last  ranges  gradually  merge  into  one  ;  the 
first  remains  distinct  throughout.  Servia,  Croatia, 
and  Dalmatia,  will  be  best  treated  of  in  another  sec- 
tion, remembering  that,  amidst  all  fluctuations,  the 
claims  of  the  Empire  over  them  were  never  denied 
or  forgotten,  and  were  from  time  to  time  enforced. 
It  was  towards  the  Bulgarian  kingdom  that  the 
greatest  fluctuations  of  the  Imperial  frontier  took 
place. 


The 

Bulf^arian 

kifij^dom. 


Bettlement 
MMith  frf  the 
DanuU', 
iiVJ. 


Whifo 
l{ulpiria. 

lJ>»e  of  the 
Hul^ariun 
name. 


The  original  Finnish  Bulgarians  were  the  van- 
guard of  Turanian  invasion  in  the  lands  with  which 
we  have  to  do.  Earlier,  it  would  seem,  in  their 
coming  than  the  Avars,  they  were  slower  to  settle 
down  into  actual  occupatioii  of  European  territory. 
But  when  they  did  settle,  it  was  not  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  Empire,  but  in  one  of  its  ac^knowledged  pro- 
vinces. Late  in  the  seventh  century,  the  first  Bul- 
garian kingdom  was  established  between  Danube  and 
Ifemus.  It  must  be  remembered  that  another  mi^^ra- 
tion  in  quite  another  direction  founded  another  Bul- 
garian power  on  the  Volga  and  the  Kama.  This 
settlement.  Great  or  White  Buff/aria,  remained  Tura- 
nian and  became  Mahometan ;  Black  Buhjaria  on 
tlie  Danube  became  Slavonic  and  Christian.  The 
modern  Bulgarians  bear  the  Bulganaril?a>1^.only  in 
the  way  in  which  the  romanized  Celts  of  Gaul  bear 
the  name  of  their  Frankisli  masters  from  Germany, 
in  tlie  way  in  which  tlie  Slaves  of  Kief  and  Moscow 
bear  the  name  of  their  Russian  masters  from  Scan- 
dinavia. In  all  three  cases,  the  power  formed  by  the 
union  of  conquerors  and  conquered  has  taken  the 
name  of  the  conquerors  and  has  kept  the  speech  of 
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the  conquered.      But   though   the  Bulgarian  power     chap. 
became  essentially   Slavonic,  it   took   quite  another  ^ — ^ — ' 
character  from  the  less  fuUy  organized  Slavonic  settle- 
ments to  the  west   and  south  of  it.     Towards  the  TheEmpire 
Slaves  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  it  cannot  Macedo- 
be  said  that  the  Empire  had  any  definite  frontier,  slaves. 
Settled  within  the  Empire,  they  were  its  tributaries 
or  its   enemies,   according   to   the   strength   of  the 
Empire  at  any  particular  moment.  Up  to  the  coming 
of  the  Bulgarians,  we  might,  from  different  points  of 
view,  place  the  Imperial  border  either  at  the  Danube 
or  at  no  great  distance  from  the  .^^sean.     But  from  TheEmpire 
the  Bulgarian  conquest  onwards,  there  was  on  the  B^uiparian 
Bulgarian  side  a  real  frontier,  a  frontier  which  often      ^  ^^' 
shifted,  but  which  was  often  fixed  by  treaty,  a  frontier 
which,  wherever  it  was  fixed,  marked  off  lands  which 
were,  for  the  time,  wholly  lost  to  the  Empire.     With  Loss  of  the 
the  first  Bulgarian  settlement,  the  Imperial  frontier  fro^^tier. 
definitely  withdrew  for  three  hundred  years  from  the 
lower  Danube  to  the  line  of  Haemus  or  Balkan.     As 
the  Bulgarian  power  pushed  to  the  south  and  west,  ^^*o*°* 
the  two  fields  of  warfare,  against  the  Bulgarians  to  ^*™***' 
the  north  and  against  the  half-independent  Slaves  to 
the  west,  gradually  merged  into  one.     But  as  long  as 
the  Isaurian  Emperors  reigned,  the  two  fields  were 
kept  distinct.     They  kept  the  Balkan  range  against 
the   Bulgarians,   whose  kingdom,  stretching   to   the  Extent  of 

Bulgaria  in 

nortli-west  over  lands  which  are  now   Servian,  had  the  eighth 

century. 

not,  at  the  end  of  the  eighth   century,   passed  the 
mountain  barrier  of  the  Empire. 

Meanwhile,  as  a   wholly  distinct   work,  the  Im-  ^^l""^ 
perial  power  was  restored  over  the  Slaves  of  Thrace,  ^emera^t 
Macedonia,  and  Greece.     In  the  middle  of  the  eig}  '    i^Mace- 

c  c  2 
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CHAP,     century  the  inland  parts  of  Greece  were  chiefly  oc- 


^- — . — '  ciipied  by  Slavonic  immigrants,  while  the  coast  and 

donia  and  , 

Greece.  the  citics  remained  Greek.  Before  the  end  of  the 
century,  the   Slaves  of  Macedonia  were  reduced  to 

807.  tribute,   and  early  in   the   ninth,   those   of  Greece 

wholly  failed   to  recover  their  independence.     The 

Recovery  of  Jaud  was  OTadually  settled  afresh  by  Greek  colonists, 

Greecefrom  r^  j  j  » 

the  Slaves,  ^nd  by  the  middle  of  the  tenth,  only  two  Slavonic 
Tav^tcfl  tribes,  Melings  and  Ezerites  {Melind  and  Jezerci)^  re- 
mained, distinct,  though  tributary,  on  the  range  of 
Taygetos  or  Pentedaktylos.  From  this  time  to  the 
Frankish  conquest,  Greece,  as  a  whole,  was  held  by 
the  Empire.  But,  as  a  recovered  land,  it  was  one  of 
those  parts  of  the  Empire  in  which  a  tendency  to  sepa- 
rate began  to  show  itself.  And  in  the  course  of  these 
changes,  the  name  Hellenes^  as  a  national  name,  quite 
died  out.  The  names  Hellas  and  Hellen  might  some- 
times be  brought  in  as  a  rhetorical  flourish,  as  by- 
gone names  often  are  in  all  languages ;  but  Hellen 
had  long  ceased  to  be  the  received  name  of  a  people, 
or  Hellas  to  be  the  received  name  of  any  land  beyond 
a  small  province.  In  ordinary  use  the  name  Hellen 
had  long  meant  pagan^  and  it  was  confined  to  the 
Hellenes  of  peoplc  of  Maina^  who  remained  pagans  till  near  the 
end  of  the  ninth  century.  The  Greeks,  as  a  people, 
now  knew  no  name  but  that  of  Homans,  The  local, 
perhaps  contemptuous,  name  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Hellas  was  Helladikoi. 

Thus,  at  the  division  of  the  Empires,  Thrace,  Mace- 
donia, and  Greece  had  been  more  or  less  thoroughly 
recovered  by  the  Eastern  Empire,  while  the  lands 
between  Ha3mus  and  Danube  were  wholly  lost.  The 
Imperial  dominion  from  the  Iladriatic  to  the  Euxine 
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formed,  together  with  the  Asiatic  provinces,  Romania^    chap. 
the  land  of  the  Eomans  of  the  East.     The  Emperors  ^ — ^ — - 

Romania. 

also  kept  the  cities  on  the  Dalmatian  coast,  and  the  Daimatia, 
precarious  allegiance   of  the  Servian   and  Croatian  CTOatia.**" 
principalities.  These  lands  were  bound  to  the  Empire 
by  a  common  dread   of  the  encroaching  Bulgarian. 
The  ninth  century  and  the  early  years  of  the  tenth  Greatness 
was  a  erreat  time  of  Bulgarian  advance.     The  Bui-  Bulgarian 

^  ^  ^  ^  kingdom. 

garians  seem  to  have  failed  in  establishing  any  lasting  Attempt  on 
dominion  to    the  north-west  in  Pannonia ;  ^   at  the  8i»-«29. ' 
expense   of  the  Empire  they  were  more  successful. 
At  the  end  of  the   eighth   century  Sardica — after-  Advance 

.        .  .1  aeainat  the 

wards  called  Triaditza  and  Sofia — and  Anchialos  were  Empire, 
border  cities  of  the  Empire.  The  conquest  of  Sardica 
early  in  the  ninth  marks  a  stage  of  Bulgarian  ad- 
vance. At  the  end  of  the  century,  after  the  con- 
version of  the  nation  to  Christianity,  comes  the  great 
aera  of  the  first  Bulgarian  kingdom,  the  kingdom  of 
Peristhlava,     The  Tzar  Simeon  established  the  Bui-  Conquests 

CI         •  J  •    J    T_-  ofSimeon, 

garian  supremacy  over  Servia,  and  earned  his  con-  923-934. 
quests  deep  into  the  lands  of  the  Empire.  In  Mace- 
donia and  Epeiros  the  Empire  kept  only  the  sea-coast, 
iEgaean  and  Hadriatic ;  Sardica,  Philippopolis,  Ochrida, 
were  all  cities  of  the  Bulgarian  realm.  Hadrianople, 
a  frontier  city  of  the  Empire,  passed  more  than  once 
into  Bulgarian  hands.  Nowhere  in  Europe,  save  in 
old  Hellas,  did  the  Imperial  dominion  stretch  from 
sea  to  sea. 

So  stood  matters  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  cen- 


'  A  temporaiy  Bulgarian  occupation  seems  clear  from  Einhard, 
Annals,  827,  828.  But  on  the  supposed  existence  of  a  Bulgarian 
duchy  in  the  present  Himgary  see  Boesler,  Bomdnische  Studien, 
201. 
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CHAP.  tury.  Then  came  that  greatest  of  all  revivals  of  the 
j^^r;^^  Imperial  power  which  won  back  Crete  and  Cyprus, 
the  impe-    and  which  was  no  less  successful  on  the  mainland  of 

ruu  power. 

Ccmqaertof  EuroDC  and  Asia.     Bulgaria  was  conquered  and  lost 

Bulgaria.  ^  .        ^  ^  .  . 

and  conquered  again.  But  the  first  time  it  was  con- 
quered, not  from  the  Bulgarian  but  from  the  Russian. 
TheRas.  The  Eussiaus,  long  dangerous  to  Constantinople  by 
fiui^riaoB.  sca,  uow  Suddenly  appear  as  a  land  power.  Their 
prince  Sviatoslaf  overthrew  the  first  Bulgarian  king- 
dom, and  Philippopolis  became  for  a  moment  a  Rus- 
sian outpost.  But  John  Tzimiskes  restored  the  power 
of  the  Empire  over  the  whole  Bulgarian  dominions. 
The  Danube  was  once  more  the  frontier  of  the  Eastern 
Eome. 

It  remained  so  for  more  than  two  hundred  years 

during  the  lower  part  of  its  course.  But  in  the  inland 

regions  the  Imperial  power  fell  back  almost  at  once, 

to  advance  again  further  tlian  ever.     A  large  pai't 

The  second   of  the  conquercd  land  soon  revolted,  and  a  second 

kingdom.     Bulgarian  kingdom,  Macedonian  rather  than  Moesian, 

arose.     The   kingdom  of  Ochrida^  the   kingdom  of 

Samuel,  left  to  the  Empire  the  eastern  part  of  the 

okl  Bulgaria  between  Danube  and  Ilaimus,  together 

with    all  Thrace    and   the  Macedonian  coast.      But 

it  took  in  all  the  inland   region  of  Macedonia  ;    it 

stretched  down  into  Thessaly  and  Epeiros  ;  and,  while 

it  nowhere  touched  the  Euxine  or  the  ^Egaean,  it  had 

a  small  seaboard  on  the  Iladriatic.     Now  came  the 

great  struggle  between  Eomania  and  Bulgaria  which 

fills  the  last  years  of  the  tenth  century  and  the  open- 

Sccondcon-  iug  ycars  of  the  eleventh.     At  last  all  Bulgaria,  and 

Bulgaria,     with  it  for  a  -while  Servia,  was  restored  to  the  Em- 

Croatia.      pirc.     Croatia  continued  in  vassalage,  and  its  princes 
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were   presently  raised   to    royal  rank  by  Imperial    chap. 
authority.  ^ — •- — - 

Thus  the  Eastern  Empire  again  took  in  the  whole 
south-eastern  peninsula.  Of  its  outlying  European 
possessions,  southern  Italy  was  still  untouched.  At 
what  moment  Venice  ceased  to  be  a  dependency  of  ^^«n»<^ 
tlie  Empire,  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  Venetian  dukes 
still  received  the  Imperial  investiture,  and  Venetian 
ships  often  joined  the  Imperial  fleet.  This  state  of 
things  seems  never  to  have  been  formally  abohslied, 
but  rather  to  have  dropped  out  of  sight  as  Venice 
and  Constantinople  became  practically  hostile.  In  the 
other  outlying  city  north  of  the  Euxine  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries  change  places.  Through  all  changes 
the  Empire  had  kept  its  maritime  province  in  the 
Tauric  Chersonesos.    There  the  allied  city  of  Cherson^  ChersSn 

^  ^  annexed, 

more  formally  annexed  to  the  Empire  in  the  ninth  f^^J^J 

•'  ^  taken  by 

century,  was  taken  by  the  Russian  Vladimir  in  the  ^^"*'' 
interval  between  the  two  great  Bulgarian  wars. 

In  Asia  the  Imperial  frontier  had  changed  but  ^""x^^^ 
little  since  the  first  Saracen  conquests.  The  solid 
peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  was  often  plundered  by  the 
Mussulmans,  but  it  was  never  conquered.  Now,  in 
Asia  as  in  Europe,  came  a  time  of  advance.  For 
eighty  years,  with  some  fluctuations,  the  Empire  grew 
on  its  eastern  side.  The  Bagdad  caliphate  was  now 
broken  up,  and  the  smaller  emirates  were  more  easily 
overcome.    The  wars  of  NikSphoros  Phokas  and  John  Aeiaticcon- 

•■•  ^  ^  quests  of 

Tzimiskes  restored  Kilikia  and  Syria  to  the  list  of  Nijephoroa 

•^  and  J<*nn, 

Roman  provinces,  Tarsos^  Antioch^  and  Edessa  to  the  ^^a-eTo ; 
list  of  Christian  cities.     Basil  the  Second  extended  ofBaaiithe 

Second, 

the  Imperial  power  over  the  Iberian  and  Abasgian  991-1022. 
lands  east  of  the  Euxine,  and  began  a  series  of  trans-  Beginning 
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CHAP,  actions  by  which,  in  the  space  of  forty  years,  all 
" — ^ — '  Armenia  was  added  to  the  Empire  on  the  very  eve 
Miiieu«ioa  of  the  downfall  of  the  Imperial  power  in  Asia. 

1021  ( 
Ani,  1045 ; 

JJ^*^  For  the  great  extension  of  the  Empire  laid  it  open 

K«r*         to  new  enemies  in  both  continents.  In  Asia  it  became 

CT6ini61. 

Turk*.       the  neighbour  of  the  Seljuk  Turksj  in  Europe  of  the 
Magran.    Magyars  or  Hungarians,  who  bear  the  name  of  Turks 
in  the  Byzantine  writers  of  the  tenth  century.     Hun- 
gary had  now  settled  down  into  a  Christian  kingdom. 
Bevoit  of    A  Servian  revolt  presently  placed  a  new  independent 
1040.         state  between  Hungary  and  Bomania,  but  Belgrade 
i^!!dMO(Ml  remained  an  Imperial  possession  till  it  passed  under 
Advance  of  Magyar  rule  twenty-four  years  later.    By  this  time 
the  Empire  had  begun  to  be  cut  short  in  a  far  more 
terrible  way  in  Asia.    The  Seljuk  Turks  now  reached 
the  new  Eoman  frontier.  Plunder  grew  into  conquest, 
i^Hof       and  the  first  Turkish  conquest,  that  of -4m,  happened 
in  the  same   year  as  the  last  Imperial   acquisition 
of  Kars.     The  Emperors  tried  to    strengthen    this 
dangerous  frontier  by  the  erection  of  vassal  princi- 
palities.    The  very  name  of  Armenia  now  changes  its 
Le«er        placc.     The  new  or  Lesser  Armenia  arose  in  the  Kili- 
1080.     *     kian  mountains,  and  was  ruled  by  princes  of  the  old 
Armenian  dynasty,  whose  allegiance  to  the  Empire 
gradually  died  out.    But  before  this  time  the  Turkish 
power  was  fully  established  in  the  peninsula  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  plunderers  had  become  conquerors.    The 
ion.         battle  of  Manzikert  led  to  formal  cessions  and  further 
lOM.         advances.     Throughout  Asia  Minor  the  Empire  at 
most  kept  the  coast ;  the  mass  of  the  inland  country 
yifo^*"  became  Turkish.     But  the  Eoman  name  did  not  pass 
away ;   the  invaders  took  the  name  of  Sultans  of 
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Roum.     Their  capital  was  at  Nikaia^  a  threatening     chap. 
position  indeed  for  Constantinople.    But  distant  posi-  jjrp — - 
tions  hke  Trebizond  and  Antioch  were  still  held  as 
dependencies.     Antioch  was  before  long  betrayed  to  Loss  of 

1       r^      1  Antioch, 

the  Turks.  losi. 

By  this  time  the  Empire  was  attacked  by  a  new 
enemy  in  its  European  peninsula.     The  Norman  con-  Normans 
querors  of  Apulia  and  Sicily  crossed  the  Hadriatic,  ^^.^^^ 
and  occupied  various  points,  both  insular  and  conti-  i08i-i085. 
nental,  especially  Dyrrhachion  or  Durazzo  and  the 
island  of  Korkyra^  now  called  by  a  new  Greek  name, 
Korypho  or  Corfu,     At  every  point  of  its  frontier  the 
Empire  had,  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, altogether  fallen  back  from  the  splendid  posi- 
tion which  it  held  at  its  beginning.  The  geographical  Geogra-  ^ 
aspect  of  the  Empire  was  now  the  exact  opposite  of  pectofthe 
what  it  had  been  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries. 
Then  its  main  strength  seemed  to  lie  in  Asia.     Its 
European  dominion  had  been  cut  down  to  the  coasts 
and  islands ;  but  its  Asiatic  peninsula  was  firmly  held, 
touched  only  by  passing  ravages.     Now  the  Asiatic 
dominion  was  cut  down  to  the  coasts  and  islands, 
while  the  great  European  peninsula  was,  in  the  greater 
part  of  its  extent,  still  firmly  held.     Never  before  had 
the  main  power  of  the  Empire  been  so  thoroughly 
European.     No   wonder   that  in  Western   eyes  the 
Empire  of  Eomania  began  to  look  like  a  kingdom  of 
Greece. 

The  states  founded  by  the  Crusaders  will  be  dealt 
with  elsewhere.     The  crusades  concern  us  here  only  Recovery  of 

Asiatic 

as  helping  towards  the  next  revival  of  the  Imperial  territory, 
power  under  the  house  of  Komn^nos.    Alexios  him- 
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CHAP,    self  won  back  Nikaia  and  the  other  great  cities  of 
^^-< — '  western  Asia  Minor.    Some  of  these,  as  Laoditeia^ 
were  received  rather  as  free  cities  of  the  Empire  than 
Mo^    as  mere  subjects.    The  conquering  reigns  of  John 
^^»amL      and  Manuel  again  extended  the  Empire  in  both  con- 
tinents.   The  Turk  still  ruled  in  the  inland  regions 
of  Asia,  but  his  capital  was  driven  back  from  Nikaia 
1097.         to  Ikonion.    The  superiority  of  the  Empire  was  re- 
1157.         stored  over  Antioch  and  Eilikian  Armenia  at  the  one 
1148.         end,  over  Servia  at  the  other.    Hungary  itself  had  to 
yield  Zeugmin^  Sirmium^  and  all  Dalmatia.     For  a 
moment  the  Empire  again  took  in  the  whole  eastern 
coast  of  the  ELadriatic  and  its  islands ;  even  on  its 
iitt-1168.  western  shore  Ancona  became  something  like  a  depen- 
dency of  the  Eastern  Caesar. 
Fdiioffcf  The  conquests  of  Manuel  were  clearly  too  cnreat 

•«A>nt.  for  the  real  strength  of  the  Empire.  Some  lands  fell 
DaimatiA,  away  at  once.  Dalmatia  was  left  to  be  struggled  for 
between  Venice  and  Hungary.  And  the  tendency  to 
fall  away  within  the  Empire  became  strengthened  by 
increased  intercourse  with  the  feudal  ideas  of  the 
West.  Cyprus,  Trebizond,  old  Greece  itself,  came 
into  the  hands  of  rulers  who  were  rather  feudal 
vassals  than  Boman  governors.  We  have  seen  how 
Cyprus  fell  away.  Its  Poitevin  conqueror  presently 
UHn  king-  gavc  it  to  Guy  of  Lusignan.  Thus,  before  the  Latin 
cyprui,  conquest  of  Constantinople,  a  province  had  been  torn 
from  the  Eastern  Empire  to  become  a  Latin  kingdom. 
The  Greek-speaking  lands  were  now  beginning  largely 
to  pass  under  Latin  rule.  In  Sicily  the  Frank  might 
pass  for  a  deliverer ;  in  Corfu  and  Cyprus  he  was  a 
mere  foreign  invader. 

Meanwhile  the  Empire  was  again  cut  short  to  the 
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north  by  a  new  Bulgarian  revolt,  which  established  a    chap. 
third  Bulgarian  kingdom,  but  a  kingdom  which  seems  2; 


The  third 
an 


to  have  been  as  much  Vlach  or  Rouman  as  strictly  j^^^JS"^ 
Bulgarian.  The  new  kingdom  took  in  the  old  Bui-  ^^*'- 
garian  land  between  Danube  and  Ha3mus,  and  it  pre- 
sently spread  both  to  the  west  and  to  the  south.  The 
Bulgarian  revolt  was  followed  by  other  movements 
among  the  Thracian  and  Macedonian  Slaves,  which  oth^r 

^  ,  Slavonic 

did  not  lead  to  the  foundation  of  any  new  states,  but  revoita. 
which  had  their  share  in  the  general  break-up  of  the 
Imperial  power.     The  work  of  Basil  and  Manuel  was  increased 

.  .  .  Greek 

now  undone  ;  but  its  undoing  had  the  effect  of  making  character  of 

^  •  ^    the  Empire. 

the  Empire  more  nearly  a  Greek  state  than  ever. 
It  did  not  wholly  coincide  with  the  Greek-speaking 
lands  :  the  Empire  had  subjects  who  were  not  Greeks, 
and  there  were  Greeks  who  were  not  subjects  of  the 
Empire.  But  the  Greek  speech  and  the  new  Greek 
nationaUty  were  dominant  within  the  lands  which 
were  still  left  to  the  Empire.  The  Roman  name  was 
now  merely  a  name :  Roman  and  Greek  meant  the 
same  thing.  Whatever  was  not  Greek  in  European 
Romania  was  mainly  Albanian  and  Vlach.  The  domi- 
nion of  the  Empire  in  the  peninsula  was  mainly  con- 
fined to  the  primitive  races  of  the  peninsula.  The 
great  element  of  later  times,  the  Slavonic   settlers,  The 

Slavonic 

had  almost  wholly  separated  themselves  from  the  states. 
Empire,  establishing  their  independence,  but  not  their 
unity.  They  formed  a  group  of  independent  powers 
which  had  simply  faUen  away  from  the  Empire ;  it 
was  by  the  powers  of  the  West  that  the  Empire 
itself  was  to  be  broken  in  pieces. 

The  taking  of  Constantinople  in  the  Fourth  Cm- 
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CHAP,    sade  was  the  work  of  an  alliance  between  the  noif 
J— • — '  independent  commonwealth  of  Venice  and  a  body  of 
gj*^      Western  crusaders  who,  along  with  the  states  which 
m>^^9^  they  founded,  may  be  indifferently  called  Latins  or 
let  €f        Franks.  A  regular  act  of  partition  was  drawn  out,  by 
^""^    which  the  Empire  was  to  be  divided  into  three  parts. 
One  was  to  be  assigned  to  a  Latin  Emperor  qfSomaniaf 
another  to  the  pilgrims  as  his  feudatories,  a  third  to 
the  commonwealth  of  Venice.    But  the  partition  waa 
never  carried  out.    A  large  part  of  the  Empire  was 
never  conquered  ;  another  large  part  was  not  assigned 
by  the  act  of  partition.    In  fact  the  scheme  of  par- 
tition is  hardly  a  geographical  fact  at  all.     The  real 
partition  to  which  the  Latin  conquest  led  was  one  of 
quite  another  kind,  a  partition  of  the  Empire  among 
a  crowd  of  powers,  Greek,  Frank,  and  Venetian,  more 
than  one  of  which  had  some  claim  to  represent  the 
Empire  itself. 
Latin  Em-         Thesc  worc  the  Latin  Empire  of  Romania  j  and 
Somanu.     the  Greek  Empire  which  maintained  itself  at  Nikaia, 
and  which,  after  nearly  sixty  years  of  banishment, 
won  back  the  Imperial  city.   In  the  crusading  scheme 
the  Latin  Emperor  was  to  be  the  feudal  superior  of 
the  lesser  princes  who  were  to  establish  themselves 
within  the  Empire.    For  his  own  Imperial  domain  he 
was  to  have  the  whole  of  the  Imperial  possessions 
in  Asia,  with  a  Thracian  dominion  stretching  as  far 
north  as  Agathopolis.     Hadrianople,  with  a  narrow 
strip  of  territory  stretching  down  to  the  Propontis, 
ito  extent,   was   to  be  Venetian.     The  actual  result  was  very 
different.    The  Latin  Emperors  never  got  any  footing 
in  Asia  beyond  parts  of  the  themes  bordering  on  the 
Propontis,  reaching  from  Adramyttion  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Sangarios.    In  Europe  they  held  the  eastern  part 
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of  Thrace,  with  a  fluctuating  border  towards  Bulgaria     chap. 


on  the  north,  and  to  the  new  Latin  and  Greek  states  ^ 
wliich  arose  to  the  west.  Their  dominion  also  took 
in  Lemnos^  Lesbos^  Chios^  and  some  others  of  the 
-^ga^an  islands. 

But  the  Latin  Empire  of  Komania  was  not  the 
only  Empire  which  arose  out  of  the  break-up  of  the 
old  East-Roman  power.  Two,  for  a  time  three, 
Greek  princes  bore  the  Imperial  title ;  there  was  also 
a  Latin  king.  It  will  be  convenient  for  a  while  to 
leave  out  of  sight  both  Asia  and  southern  Greece, 
and  to  look  to  the  revolutions  of  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
northern  Greece,  and  the  land  which  we  may  now 
begin  to  call  Albania,  The  immediate  result  of  the 
Latin  conquest  was  to  divide  these  lands  between 
tliree  powers,  two  Latin  and  one  Greek.  Besides  the 
Empire  of  Romania,  there  was  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Kingdom  of 

,  Thessa- 

Thessalonike,  and  the  Greek  despotat  ^  of  Epeiros  held  Jo»"»^^- 
by  the  house  of  Angelos.  Of  these  the  Thessalonian  ^^^^  ^' 
kingdom  was  the  most  short-hved,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  its  creation  was  the  ruin  of  the  Latin 
Empire.  It  cut  off  the  Emperor  from  his  distant 
vassals  in  Greece,  whose  vassalage  soon  became 
nominal.  It  gave  him,  in  successive  reigns,  a  power- 
ful neighbour  who  knew  his  own  power,  and  a  weak 
neijjhbour,  who  fell  before  the  Greek  advance  sooner 
than  himself.  But  the  beginnings  of  the  kingdom, 
under  its  first  king  Boniface,  were  promising.  His 
power  stretched  over  Thessaly — now,  from  the  great 
extent  of  Rouman  colonization  within   its   borders, 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that  Sccnron^s  was  and  is  a  common 
Byzantine  title,  with  no  worse  meaning  than  dominus  or  any  of  the 
words  which  translate  it. 


$9$ 

CHAP,    known    as    Great  Vlaehia — and    he  received    the 

^--^< — '  homage  of  the  Frank  prinoea  further  to  die  aoath. 

But  within  twenty  years  from  its  foundatioii,  Frank 

TbMM^      rule  had  ceased  in  Macedonia.     Thessalonikd  was 

9^        again  a  Greek  and  an  Imperial  city,  and  its  reoovery 

by  the  Greeks  split  the  Latin  Empire  asunder. 

Th«  This  blow  came  from  the  west.      It  was  the 

*-p*tot     mcene  Empire  which  did  in  the  end  win  back  the 

Imperial  city;  but,  for  some  years  after  the  Latin 

conquest,  things  looked  as  if  the  restoration  of  die 

Gh-eek  power  in  Europe  was  designed  for  Epeiros. 

The  first  despot  lilchael  paid  a  nominal  homage  to 

all  the  neighbouring  powers,  Greek  and  Frank,  in 

turn ;  but  in  truth  he  was  the  lord  of  an  independent 

and  growing  state.    His  power  began  in  the  Epeirot 

isos-itio.   land  west  of  Pindos.      For  a  moment  his  power 

stretched  into  PeloponnSsos,  where  he  held  Corinth, 

Nauplia,  and  Argos.     Durazzo  and  Corfu  were  won 

1JI5.         from  Venice.     The  Epeirot  power  advanced  also  to 

1222.         the  east.     ThessalonikS  was  taken;   its  ruler   took 

1225.         the  Imperial  title ;   Hadrianople   followed,  and  the 

new  Empire  stretched  across  the  peninsula  from  sea 

to  sea,  and  took  in  Thessaly  to  the  south.     But  the 

Thessalonian  Empire  was  hardly  more  long-lived  than 

the  Thessalonian  kingdom.     It  was  first  dismembered 

seMratfon   amoug  the  princes  of  the  ruling  house.     The  original 

MuiTbeMA-  Epeirot  despotat,  along  with  Corfu,  parted  away  from 

1287.         the  new  Macedonian  power,  to  survive  it  by  many 

years.     But  by  this  time  the  championship  of  the 

Greek  speech  and  faith  against  the  Latin  lords  of 

Constantinople  had   passed   to  the  foremost  of  the 

Greek  powers  which  had  grown  up  in  Asia,  to  the 

Empire  of  Nikaia. 
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These  Greek  powers  were  two,  which  arose  at  the    chAp. 
same  time,  but  by  different  processes  and  with  dif-  — ^^^ — - 
ferent  destinies.      The  Empire   of  Nikaia   was   the 
truer  continuation  of  the   old  East-Roman  power ; 
the  Empire  of  Trapezous  or  Trebizond  was  fated  to  be  The  Empire 
the  last  independent  fragment  of  Roman  dominion  w>nd, 

11  mi         m  •  .  1204-1461. 

and  Greek  culture.  The  Trapezuntme  Empire  was 
not  in  strictness  one  of  the  states  which  arose  out  of 
the  Latin  partition.  One  of  the  parts  of  the  Empire 
which  showed  most  disposition  to  fall  away  was  inde- 
pendently seized  by  a  rival  Emperor,  at  the  very 
moment  of  the  Latin  conquest.  Alexios  KomnSnos 
occupied  Trebizond,  an  occupation  largely  wrought 
by  Iberian  help,  as  if  the  Empire,  already  dismem- 
bered by  the  Christians  of  the  West,  was  to  be 
further  dismembered  by  the  Christians  of  the  fur- 
ther East.  The  dominions  of  Alexios,  enlarged  by  his  Extent 
brother  David  to  the  west,  at  first  took  in  the  whole  Komnenian 
south  coast  of  the  Euxine  from  the  Sangarios  east- 
ward, broken  by  the  city  of  Amisos^  which  contrived 
to  make  itself  virtually  independent,  and  by  the 
neighbouring  Turkish  settlement  at  Samsoun.  But 
this  dominion  was  only  momentary.  The  eastern 
part  alone  survived  to  form  the  later  Empire  of 
Trebizond ;  the  western  part,  the  government  of 
David,  soon  passed  to  the  rising  power  of  Nikaia. 

Tlie  founder  of  that  power  was  Theodore  Laskaris,  Empire  of 
in  whom  the  succession  of  the  Eastern  Empire  was  l2o^^2al. 
held  to  be  continued.     Ten  years  after  the  taking  of 
Constantinople,  a  treaty  fixed  his  border  towards  the  i2u. 
small  Latin  dominion  in  Asia.     Six  years  later  the  1220. 
Latins   kept   only  the  lands  north   of  the  gulf  of 
NikomMeia;  sixteen  years  later  they  held  only  "^     ^940, 
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CHAP.  Asiatic  coast  of  the  Bosporos.  Seven  years  later 
' — ^ — '  Chios,  Lemnos,  Samos,  Kos,  and  other  islands  were 
1247.  won  back  by  the  growing  Greek  state.  But,  long 
Kmpire  in  before  this,  the  Nicene  Empire  had  become  an  Euro- 
V236,  pean  power.  The  Thracian  Chersonesos  was  first 
1242.         won,  the  work  beginning  at  Kallipolis.   Presently  the 

Thessalonian  Emperor  sank  to  the  rank  of  a  despot 
1246.         under  him  of  Nikaia ;  four  years  later  ThessalonikS 

was   incorporated   with   the  Nicene   dominions.     A 
1245-1256.   series  of  Bulgarian  campaigns  carried  the  Imperial 

frontier,  first  to  the  Hebros — ah-cady  the  Slavonic 

Maritza — and  then  to  the  foot  of  Haemus,     A  series 
1264-1259.   of  Epeirot  campaigns  won  a  Hadriatic  seaboard,  and 

made  Durazzo  for  a  while  again  a  city  of  the  Em- 

1259.  pire.  The  Nicene  power  in  these  regions  was  con- 
firmed by  the  victory  of  Pelagonia,  won  over  tlie 
combined  forces  of  Epeiros,  Achaia,  and  Sicily.     The 

1260.  next  year  Selynibria  was  won  from  the  Latins,  and 
tlie  Frank  Empire  was  cut  down  to  so  much  territory 
as  could  be  guarded  from  the  walls  of  Constantinople. 

Rrcoveryof  At  last  tlic  rccovcry  of  Constantinople  cliaiiged  the 
noi.ic,i26i.  Empire  of  Nikaia  into  the  revived  xJyzantine  Jbmpire 
of  the  Palaiologoi. 

That  Empire  still  lasted  a  hundred  and  ninety 
years,  and  we  must  carefully  distinguish  between  its 
European  and  its  Asiatic  history.    The  Asiatic  border 
icU  back  almost  as  soon  as  tlie  seat  of  rule  was  re- 
Advance  of  stored  to  Europe.     In  Europe  the  revived  Empire 

the  Empire  ^  ^  ,        * 

in  Europe,  j^^^^  \]^q  character  of  an  advancing  power  till  just 
])efbre  the  entrance  of  the  Ottoman  into  Europe,  in 
some  parts  till  just  before  the  fall  of  Constantinople. 
Many  events  lielj)ed  to  weaken  the  real  power  of  the 
Empire,  which  did  not  affect  its  geography.  Such 
were  the  earlier  Turkish  inroads  and  the  destroying 
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visit  of  the  Catalans.     The  land  in  which  advance     chap. 

X. 

was   most  steady  was  Peloponnesos,  where,  at  the   — ^ — - 
time  of  the  recovery  of  Constantinople,  the  Empire  Advance  in 
did  not  hold  a  foot  of  ground.    Misithra,  Monembasia^  nl^^ 
and  Maina^  were  the  fruits  of  the  day  of  Pelagonia.  i*^^^- 
For  a  while  the  Imperial  frontier  was  stationary,  but 
from   the   beginning   of  the   fourteenth   century   it 
steadily  advanced.    It  advanced  perhaps  all  the  more 
after  Peloponn^sos  became  an  Imperial  dependency, 
or  an  appanage  for  princes  of  the  Imperial  house, 
rather  than  an  immediate  possession  of  the  Empire. 
Early  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  greater  part  of  ho4. 
the  peninsula,  including  Corinth,  was  again  in  Greek 
hands.     At  last,  twenty-three  years  only  before  the  i^^o. 
Turkish  conquest  of  Constantinople,  all  Peloponn^sos, 
except  the  points  held  by  Venice,  was  under  the 
superiority  of  the  Empire. 

In  more  northern  parts  the  advance  of  the  Empire,  Advance  in 

Macedonia 

though  chequered  by  more  reverses,  went  on  steadily  «»d 

XZf  IJV*  a\/3« 

till  the  growth  of  the  Servian  power  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  frontier  varied  towards 
Servia,  Bulgaria,  Epeiros,  and  the  Angevin  power 
which  established  itself  on  the  Hadriatic  coast.  Even  isos. 
under  Andronikos  the  Second  the  Imperial  dominion 
was  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  Thessaly  or 
Great  Vlachia.  Later  still,  all  Epeiros,  JiJanmna  and  1318-1339. 
Aria — once  Ambrakia — were  won.  At  the  moment 
of  the  great  Servian  advance,  the  Empire  held  the 
uninterrupted  seaboard  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Paga- 
saian  gulf,  as  well  as  its  Hadriatic  seaboard  from  the 
Ambrakian  gulf  northward.  But  the  Frank  princi- 
paUties  still  cut  off  the  main  body  of  the  Empire  from 
its  possessions  in  Peloponn^sos. 

VOL.  I.  D  D 
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CHAP.  In  Asia  there  is  another  tale  to  tell.     There  the 

X. 

; — ■- 7^  frontier  of  the  Empire  steadily  went  back  after  the 

Losseii  of  ir  J 

fvi^A^^^  recovery  of  Constantinople.  A  few  points  gained 
1260.  from  or  lost  to  European  powers  go  for  little.  Smyrna 
Tho  passed  for  a  while  to  Genoa.     The  Knights  of  Saint 

Saii^john,  John  won  BhodeSj  Kos^  and  other  islands,  but  they 
did  not  become  a  power  on  the  mainland  of  Asia  till 
the  Empire  had  almost  withdrawn  from  that  con- 
Advance  of  tinent.     The  Imperial  power  steadily  crumbled  away 

the  Turks.  r  i  j  j 

before  the  advance  of  the  Turk,  first  the  Seljuk  and 
then  the  Ottoman.  The  small  Turkish  powers  into, 
which  the  Sultanate  of  Roum  had  now  split  up  began 
to  encroach  on  the  Greek  dominion  in  Asia  as  soon  as 
its  centre  was  transferred  to  Europe.  By  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  Imperial  possessions  in 
Asia  had  again  shrunk  up  to  a  narrow  strip  on  the 
Propontis,  from  the  JSgsean  to  the  Euxine.  Losses 
followed  more  speedily  when  the  Turkish  power 
passed   from   the   Seljuk   to   the   Ottoman.     Bmsa^ 

i32f;-i:>38.  Nikaia^  Nikomedeia,  were  all  lost  witliin  twelve 
years.  By  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  Emperors  kept  nothing  in  Asia,  save  a  strip 
of  land  just  opposite  Constantinople,  and  the  outlying 
cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Phokaia^  their  allies  rather 
than  their  subjects. 

The  Ottoman  was  now  all  but  ready  to  pass  into 

TheEmiire  Europc,  and  tlic  Way  was  made  easier  for  him  by  the 

fails  back 

towards       rise  and  fall  of  an  European  power  whicli  aj^ain  cut 

Servitt  and  ...  . 

Uuigaria.  short  tlic  Empire  in  its  western  provinces.  While 
1^)1.  the  Imperial  frontier  was  advancing  in  Epeiros  and 

Thessaly,  it  fell  back  towards  Servia,  and  advanced  to- 
r,(..ss  (.f  wards  Bulgaria  only  to  fall  back  again.  Philippopolis^ 
poi'.>,  i:;44.  so  often  lost  and  won,  now  passed  away  for  ever. 
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And   now   came   the   great   momentary  advance  of    chap. 
Servia  under  Stephen  Dushan,  which  wrested  from  ;:: — --^ 

'■  ^  CoDqiiest« 

the  Empire  a  large  part  of  its  Thracian,  Macedonian,  iJ^'^*'^®'* 
Albanian,  and  Greek  possessions.     At  the  middle  of  Extent  of 

the  £mpire. 

the  fourteenth  century,  the  Empire,  all  but  banished 
from  Asia,  kept  no  unbroken  European  dominion  out 
of  Thrace.  Its  other  possessions  were  isolated.  It 
kept  Thessalonike  and  ChalkidikS,  with  a  small  strip 
of  Macedonia  as  far  as  Berrhoia  and  Vodena.  It  kept 
a  small  Thessalian  territory  about  Lamia  or  Zeitouni. 
There  was  the  Peloponnesian  province,  fast  growing 
into  importance ;  there  was  Lesbos  and  a  few  other 
islands.  On  Stephen's  death  his  dominion  broke  in  i865. 
pieces,  but  the  Empire  did  not  win  back  its  lost  lands. 
For  the  Ottoman  was  already  in  Europe,  ready,  in 
the  space  of  the  next  hundred  years,  to  swallow  up 
all  that  was  left. 

As  in  the  recovery  of  Eomania  by  the  Greeks  of 
Nikaia,  so  in  the  final  conquest  of  Romania  by  the 
Turks  of  Brusa^  Constantinople  itself  was — with  the 
exception  of  the  Peloponnesian  appanage — the  last 
point   of  the   Empire  to   fall.     The  Turk,  Uke  the  lase. 
Greek,  made  his  way  in  by  Kallipolis  ;  like  the  Greek, 
he  hemmed  in  the  Imperial  city  for  years  before  it 
fell  into  his  hands.     In  seven  years  from  his  first  land-  Law  of 
ing,  Hadrianople  had  become  the  European  capital  pie,  laei. 
of  the  Turk  ;  the  Emperor  was  his  tributary,  keep- 
ing, besides  his  outlying  possessions,  only  the  land 
just  round   the  city.     The   romantic   expedition  of  isee. 
Amadeo  of  Savoy  gave  back  to  the  Empire  its  Euxine 
coast  as  far  as  Mesembria.     Before  the  end  of  the  Loss  of 
century  Philadelphia  was  lost  in  Asia,  and  the  Im-  deipwa, 

•^  ^  111  1874-1391. 

perial  dominion  in  Europe  hardly  reached  beyond 

D  D  3 
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CHAP,    the  dty  itself  and  the  Peloponnesian  province.  lli» 
^i^j'  salonikd  and  the  Thessalian  province  were  both  kit 
^IH^     for  a  while.    Bajazet  was  on  the  point  of  doii^  the 
^^^         work  of  Mahomet,  when  the  Empire  was  saved  fir 
another  half-century  by  the  invasion  of  ISmoor  anl 
the  consequent  break-up  of  the  Ottoman  powa: 
During  the  Ottoman  civil  wars,  the  outlying  poiiii 
of  the  Empire  were  restored  and  seized  again  moR 
14M.         than  once.    At  last  the  boundaries  of  the  Enqm 
were  fixed  by  treaty  between  Sultan  Mahomet  aid 
the  Emperor  Manuel,  much  as  they  had  stood  oH^ 
years  before.    The  coast  of  the  Fropontis  to  8^n- 
bria,  the  coast  of  the  Euzine  to  Mesfimfatia,  ^D» 
salonikd  and  Chalkidikd,  the  Pelopoxmesian  province 
the  smaller  Thessalian  province,  the  overlordship  rf 
Lesbos,  Ainos,  and  Thasos,  was  all   that  was  IdL 
1426.         Further  losses  soon  followed.    ThesscdonikS  passed 
from  the  Empire  within  two  years.     At  last,  as  aD 
i^w-         the  world  knows,  the  Imperial  city  itself  fell,  and  the 
name  of  the  Eastern  Boman  Empire  was  blotted  out 
1460.         of  European  geography.     Six  years  later  came  the 
conquest  of  Peloponn^sos,  and  the  whole  of  £!uropetn 
Greece  passed  into  the  hands  of  foreign  masters. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  changes  in  the  extent 

of  the  Eastern  Eoman  Empire  during  a  period  of  six 

hundred  and  fifty  years,  we  have  now  to  trace  the 

stmtM        geography  of  the  states   which,  within    that   time, 

wit  of  the     grew  up   within  its   borders   or   upon  its  frontien. 

The  These  fall  naturally  into  four  groups.      First  come 

■tatefc         the  national  states  which  were  formed  by  throwiitf 

ofl*  the  dominion  of  the  Empire.     These  are  mainlj 

the  Slavonic  powers  to  the  north,  Bulgaria,  S^via, 


J 
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Croatia,  and  the  later  states  which  arose  out  of  their    chap. 

X. 

divisions  and  combinations.     And  with   these,  differ-  ;; — ^ — ' 

Hungary. 

ent  as  was  their  origin,  we  must,  for  our  purposes, 
place  both  the  Hungarian  kingdom  which  annexed 
so  many  of  the  Slavonic  lands,  and  the  Rouvian  states,  Rouman 
so  closely  connected  with  Hungarian  history,  which 
arose   by  migrations  out  of  the  Empire   or   out  of 
lands  which  had  been  part  of  the  Empire.     Another 
group  consists  of  the  Greek  states  which   split  off  The  Greek 
from  the  Empire  before  or  at   the  Latin  conquest, 
and  which  were  not  recovered  by  the  Greek  Emperors 
of  Nikaia  and  Constantinople.     Both  these  classes  of 
states  strictly  belong  to  Eastern  Christendom.     The 
Catholic  Magyar  ruUng  over  Orthodox  Slaves  forms 
a  link  between  the  East  and  the  West ;  so  do  those 
Slaves  who  themselves  belong  to  the  Latin  Church. 
Another  hnk  is  supplied  by  a  third  group  of  states,  Latinsutes 
namely  those  parts  of  the  Empire  which,  either  at  or  Empire, 
before  the  Latin  conquest,  came  under  Latin  rule. 
This  class   is  not  confined  to  the  Frank   powers  in 
Romania  or   to  the   Eastern  settlements  of  Venice 
and  Genoa.     From  our  point  of  view  it  takes  in  the  Kingdomof 

Sicily 

Norman  kingdom  of  Sicily  and  the  crusading  king- 
dom of  Jerusalem  with  its  fiefs.     Li  all  these  cases.  Kingdom  of 

Jenualem. 

territory  which  had  formed  part  of  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire came  under  Latin  rule.  And  in  all  these  cases, 
Latin  masters  bore  rule  over  alien  subjects,  Greek, 
Slave,  Syrian,  or  any  other.  None  of  the  Latin 
powers  were  national  states,  like  the  Slavonic  or  even 
like  the  Greek  powers.  But  the  foreign  masters  of 
these  lands  were  at  least  European  and  Christian. 
The  last  class  consists  of  powers  which  lie  beyond 
the  range   of  European  and   Christian  civilization. 
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CHAP.     These  are  the  Turkish  dynasties  which  arose  within 

TnrkiMh""  ^^®  borders  of  the  Empire.     Of  these  only  the  last 

dynasties,    ^nd  greatest,  the  dynasty  of  Othnan^  became  geo- 

mans.        graphically  European,  and  swallowed  up  nearly  all  the 

lands  which  had  belonged  to  the  Empire  in  Europe, 

together  with   much  which  lay  beyond  its  bounds. 

Here  we  have,  not  only  the  absence  of  national  being, 

but  the  rule  of  the  Asiatic  over  the  European,  of  the 

The  New     Mussulmau  ovcr  the  Christian.     Lastly,  we  come  to 

states.  .  •' 

the  partial  redressing  of  this  wrong  by  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  independent  Greek  and  Slavonic  states 
in  our  own  century. 

These  seem  to  make  four  natural  groups,  and  it 
is  needful  to  bear  in  mind  their  nature  and  relations 
to  each  other.  But  it  will  be  more  convenient  to 
speak  of  the  several  states  thus  formed  in  an  order 
approaching  more  nearly  to  the  order  of  their  sepa- 
ration from  tlie  Empire.  And  first  comes  a  power 
which  parted  off  so  early,  and  which  became  so 
thoroughly  a  part  of  Western  Europe,  that  it  needs 
an  effort  to  grasp  the  fact  that  its  right  place  is 
among  the  powers  which  had  their  beginning  in  se- 
paration from  the  Imperial  throne  of  Constantinople. 

§  2.  The  Kingdom  of  Sicily, 

The  This  is  the  power  which,  in  the  course  of  the 

^^r  in  eleventh  century,  was  formed  by  the  Norman  adven- 
Siciiy.  turers  in  southern  Italy  and  in  Sicily.  It  was  not 
wholly  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
But  all  its  insular,  and  the  greater  part  of  its  con- 
tinental, territory,  was  either  won  from  the  Eastern 
Empire  and  its  vassals,  or  else  had  once  formed  part 
of  that  Empire.     Its  kings  also  more  than  once  es- 
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tablislied  their  power,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,     chap. 
in  the  Imperial  lands  east  of  the  Hadriatic.     With  ^ — .^ — - 
the  Western  Empire  and  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  the 
Sicilian  kingdom  had  in  its  beginnings  nothing  to  do, 
though  it  was  afterwards  somewhat  enlarged  at  their 
expense. 

When  the  Norman  conquests  in  Italy  began,  early  Possessions 
in  the  eleventh  century,  the  Eastern  Empire  still  kept  Empire  in 
the  coast  of  both  seas  from  the  further  side  of  the 
peninsula  of  Gargano   to   the  head   of  the  gulf  of 
Policastro.     The  Imperial  duchies  of  Naples,  Gaeta, 
and  Amalfi,  lying  to  the  north  of  this  point,  were  cut 
off  by  the  duchies  of  Benevento,  Capua^  and  Salerno^ 
over  which  the  Empire  had  at  the  most  a  very  pre- 
carious superiority.     Within   a   hundred  years,   all  Advance  of 
these  lands,  together  with  the  island  of  Sicily,  were  mans, 
brought  under  Norman  rule.     Thus  grew  up  a  new 
European  power,  sometimes  forming  one  kingdom, 
sometimes  two,  sometimes  held  alone,  sometimes  to- 
getlier  with  other  kingdoms.    This  power  supplanted 
ahke   the  Eastern  Empire,   the   Saracen   powers   of 
Sicily,  and  the  Lombard  princes  of  southern  Italy. 
It  started  from  two  points,  two  distinct  Norman  settle- 
ments,  of  which  the  later  outshone  the  earUer.    The  County  <jf 
earliest  Norman  territorial  settlement  was  the  county  1021. 
of  Aversa^  held  in  vassalage  of  the  Imperial  duchy 
of  Naples.     Forty  years  later  its  counts  became  pos-  Prind- 

...  ••11  pality  o^ 

sessed  of  the  principality  of  Capua^  of  which  they  capua, 
received  a  papal  confirmation  which  implied  a  denial 
of  all  dependence  on  either  Empire.     The  more  last- 
ing duchy  of  Apulia  began  later  under  the  adven- 
turers of  the  house  of  Hauteville.     Their  first  stage  county 
is  marked  by  the  foundation  of  the  county  of  Apulia,  1042. 
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CHAP,  with  Melji  as  its  capital,  under  William  of-the-Iron- 
^- — ^ — '  arm.  This  took  in  the  peninsula  of  Gargano  and 
Investiture  the  lauds  immediately  to  the  south  of  it.  The  next 
Leo,  1053.  stage  is  when  Leo  the  Ninth  invested  Count  Humfrey, 
or  rather  the  Normans  as  a  body,  with  all  that  they 
Robert        could  conquer  in  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Sicily.     The 

Wiscard  ^ 

Duke,  1059.  first  of  sevcral  takings  of  Tarentum^  and  the  assump- 
tion of  the  ducal  title   by  Eobert  Wiscard,   marks 
Completion  auothcr   stagc.     Less   than   twenty  years  later   the 
Apuiian      Eastern    Empire   kept   nothing   but    the   duchy   of 
i^'*"-         Naples;  Benevmto  had   passed   to  the  Popes.     The 
rest  of  the   lands  both   of  the  Empire  and  of  the 
Lombard  princes  were  now  very  unequally  divided 
between  two  Norman  lords,  the  Duke  of  Apulia  and 
the  Prince  of  Capua.     The  Byzantine  power  west  of 
the  Hadriatic  being  thus  overthrown,  Eobert  Wiscard 
for  the  first  time  pushed  the  Norman  arms  into  the 
Roi>ort        Eastern  peninsula  itself.     For  the  last  few  years  of 
Kpeiros,       liis  life  lie  held  the  islands  of  Corfu  and  Kei)hallenia, 

10f«l-10«.).  ^  A  f 

with  Durazzo  and  the  coast  to  the  south,  and  his 
power  even  stretched  inland  as  far  as  Kastoria  and 
Trikkala,  His  dominion  was  renewed  for  a  moment 
by  his  son  Bohemund,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  next 
iHT-iir,©.  century  Corfu  was  again  for  a  short  time  held  by 
King  Roger  of  Sicily. 

For  by  that  time  tlie  island  of  Sicily  was  a  king- 
Norman  dom  of  Western  Christendom.  The  second  time  of 
ofsiciiv,  Mussulman  rule  over  the  whole  island  was  short.  In 
Taking  of  tlic  spacc  of  thirty  years  Count  Koger  won  the  great 
loGi;  *  island  alike  from  Islam  and  from  Eastern  Christen- 
*i(»72*;^""'''  dom.  Greek  Messina  was  first  won ;  after  a  while 
id^r*^"''^'  ^^^'^^^^  Palermo  followed ;  Syracuse  was  won  much 
later  ;  the  last  Saracen  post  in  the  island  to  hold  out 
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was  Note  in  the  south-eastern  corner.     Malta,  the     chap. 

X. 

natural  appendage  of  Sicily,  was  soon  added.     The  -^^^ — ' 
first  Norman  capital  was  Messina,     Duke  Robert,  as  ^^^^' 
overlord  of  his  brother  Count  Eoger,  kept  Palermo  1091. 
and  the  surrounding  district  in  his  own  hands.     It 
was  not  till  the  next  century  that  the  Count  of  Sicily 
won  full  possession  of  the  city.  Palermo  then  became  Palermo 

^  '^  capital  of 

again,  as  it  had  been  under  the  Saracens,  the  head  of  SicUy. 
Sicily. 

The  ruler  of  Sicily  also  became  a  potentate  on  the 
ItaUan  mainland.  First  the  half,  then  the  whole,  of 
Calabria  formed  part  of  his  dominions.     The  third  Rog«jrthe 

Sccupd 

Great   Count,  the   first   King,   of  Sicily,  Eoger  the  1 105-1  i64. 
Second,  gradually  won  the  whole  possessions  of  his     *°^»^^^^- 
family  on  the  mainland.    To  these  he  presently  added 
the  Norman  principahty  of  Capua,  first  as  a  depen-  capna, 
dent  territory,  then  as  fully  incorporated  with  his  ^^^^"^^®^- 
dominions.     He  next  won  the  last  possession  in  the 
West  which  was  still  held  by  the  Eastern  Empire,  the 
city  of  Naples.     He  then  pressed  beyond  the  bounds  Naples, 
both  of  the  Eastern  Empire  and  of  the  early  Norman 
conquests  by  the  annexation  of  the  Abruzzi.     This  The 

Abruzzi, 

was  the  only  part  of  the  Norman  possessions  in  Italy  iho. 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  held  by 
tlie  Western  Emperors.  At  this  point  the  Western 
Terminus  must  be  held  to  have  gone  back.  Eoger 
next,  as  we  have  seen,  extended  his  power  for  a 
moment  east  of  the  Hadriatic.  Meanwhile  he  was 
more  successful  against  the  common  enemies  of 
Eastern  and  Western  Christendom.  As  Sicily  had 
twice  been  conquered  from  Africa,  Africa  now  began 
to  be  conquered  from  Sicily.     Eoger  held  a  consider-  conquestg 

in  Africfl 

able  dominion  on  the  African  coast,  including  Mehadia,  uss-ust. 
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ci^p.     Bona,  and  other  points,  which  were  lost  under  his  son 

i^m'^  William. 

Thus  was  founded  a  kingdom  which  has,  perhaps 
oftener  than  any  other  European  state,  been  divided 
and  united  and  handed  over  from  one  dynasty  of 
strangers  to  another.  In  the  twelfth,  in  the  six- 
teenth, in  the  eighteenth  century,  Sicily,  the  Two 
Sicilies,  one  of  the  Sicilies,  found  a  king  in  the 
Western  Emperor,  but  neither  the  whole  nor  either  of 
its  parts  was  ever  incorporated  with  the  Empire.  And 
the  boundaries,  strictly  so  called,  of  the  kingdom  have 
hardly  changed  at  all.  For  the  only  immediate  neigh- 
bour of  the  Sicihan  king  was  his  ecclesiastical  over- 
lord. The  question  was  whether  the  king  of  the 
mainland  should  be  also  king  of  the  island.  But  the 
successive  dynasties  which  reigned  both  over  the 
whole  kingdom  and  over  its  divided  parts  were  for  a 
long  time  eager  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  their  first 

Epeirot       founder,  by  conquests  east  of  the  Hadriatic.     Before 

conquests  ,  . 

*'he  Good™   ^^^^  Latin  taking  of  Constantinople,  William  the  Good 
1185.  began  again  to  establish  an  Epeirot  and  insular  do- 

minion by  the  conquest  of  Durazzo,  Corfu,  Kephal- 
lenia,  and  Zakynthos.     But  these  outlying  dominions 
were  granted  in  fief  to  the  Sicilian  Admiral  Mar- 
Kingdom     garito,^  who,   himself  bearing  the   strange   title    of 
118G***        /vmi^r  of  the  Epeirots,  founded  a  dynasty  which,  with 
the  title  of  Count  Palatine,  held  Kephallenia,  Zakyn- 
^^^^'  ihos,  and  Ithake  into  the  fourteenth  century.     Thus 

these  lands,  like  Cyprus  and  Trebizond,  were  cut  ofl 

*  On  this  very  singular,  but  very  obscure,  little  state  see  our 
own  Benedict  (ii.  199)  and  Roger  of  Howden  (iii.  161,  269),  and 
the  Ghibeline  Annals  of  Placentia,  Pertz,  xix.  468.  See  also  Hopf, 
GeschicJUe  Griechenlands,  vi.  161. 
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from  the  Empire  just  before  its  fall,  and  the  revolu-    chap. 


tions  of  Sicily  cut  them  off  equally  from  the  Sicilian  '^ — ^ — - 
kingdom.     A  more  lasting   power  in  these  regions  Epeirot 

.  *^  ^  dominion 

began  under  Manfred,  who  received,  as  his  Greek  of  Manfred 

^  '  '  ,  1268. 

wife's   dowry,  Corfu,  Durazzo,  and   a  strip   of  the 
Albanian  coast,  with  the  title  of  Lord  of  Romania. 
Tliis  dominion  passed  to  his  conqueror  Charles  of  of  chnries 
Anjou,  who  further  established  a  feudal  superiority  i2662i^9l' 
over  the  Epeirot  despotat.     But  the  plans  of  Charles  1272-1276. 
were  cut  short  by  the  revolution  of  the  Vespers.  The  ^^^2. 
Two  Sicihes — to  forestall  the  name — ^were  now  divided. 
Both  kingdoms  had  to  do  with  the  lands  east  of  the 
Hadriatic,  but  it  was  only  the  continental  kingdom 
which  kept  any  actual  dominion  there.    Durazzo  was  Rwto'y  o^ 

^  •'  Durnzzo, 

lost  and  won  more  than  once ;  but  it  came  back  to  ^^'^• 
the  Angevin  house,  to  become  a  separate  Angevin  Duchy  of 
duchy,  till  it  fell  before  the  growth  of  the  Albanian  }^|"^^^^- 
powers.     Another  branch  held  Lepanto — once  Nau- 
paktos  —  which  lasted  longer.     Corfu  and  Butrinto  1873-1886. 
became  immediate  possessions  of  the  Neapolitan  crown 
till  they  found  more  lasting  masters  at  Venice. 

This  Eastern  dominion  of  the  Angevin  lords  of 
Naples,  besides  the  influence  of  both  Sicilian  crowns 
in  southern  Greece,  of  which  we  shall  have  presently 
to  speak,  tended  to  keep  up  the  connexion  of  the 
Sicihan  kingdoms  with  the  Empire  out  of  which  they 
sprang.  But  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  geographical 
enlargement  of  the  kingdoms  themselves.     Still  less  Acreoc- 

.  ,  capied  by 

can  that  name  be  given  to  the  short  occupation  of  chariesof 
Acre  by  Charles  of  Anjou  in  his  character  of  one  of 
the  many  Bangs  of  Jerusalem.     The  Sicilian  king- 
doms themselves  cannot  be  said  to  have  gained  or 
lost  territory  till  Charles  the  Fifth  granted  Malta  to  Maiu 
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CHAP,     the  Knights  of  Saint  John,  till  Philip  the   Second 
' — TT-^  added  the  Stati  deqli  Preddi  to  the  Two  Sicilies.    The 

granted  *^ 

Knkrhti  S^^^^  revolution  of  all  has  taken  place  in  our  own 
^^^-  day.  The  name  of  Sicily  has  for  the  first  time  been 
wiped  from  the  European  map.  The  island  of  Hieron 
and  Roger  has  sunk  to  form  seven  provinces  of  a 
prince  who  has  not  deigned  to  take  the  crown  or  the 
title  of  that  illustrious  realm, 

§  3.  The  Crusading  States. 
Compari-  Tlic  Sicilian  kingdom  has  much  in  common  with 

HOD  lift"  ^p^ 

tween        the  statcs  formed  by  the  crusaders  in  Asia  and  Eastern 

Sicily  and  "^ 

the  cnwad-  Europc.     Both  grcw  out  of  lands  won  by  Western 

ingfltates.  r  o  j  ^         ^ 

conquerors,  partly  from  the  Eastern  Empire  itself, 
partly  from  Mussulman  holders  of  lands  which  had 
belonged  to  the  Eastern  Empire.  But  the  order  of 
the  two  processes  is  different.  The  Sicilian  Normans 
began  by  conquering  lands  of  the  Empire,  and  then 
went  on  to  win  the  island  which  the  Saracens  had 
torn  from  the  Empire.  The  successive  crusades  first 
founded  Christian  states  in  the  lands  which  the  Mus- 
sulmans had  won  from  the  Empire,  and  tlien  parti- 
tioned the  Empire  itself.  The  first  crusaders  undertook 
to  hold  tlieir  conquest  as  fiefs  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
Tliis  condition  was  only  very  partially  carried  out ; 
but  the  mere  theory  marks  a  stage  in  the  relations 
between  tlie  Eastern  Empire  and  the  Latin  powers  of 
Palestine  which  has  nothing  answering  to  it  in  the 
case  of  Sicily. 
Kimrdomof  First  amoug  these  powers  come  the  Kingdom  of 
and^Frank  Jerusalem  and  the  other  Frank  principalities  which 
paiities  in  arosc  out  of  the  first  crusade.  Tlie  kingdom  of  Cyprus^ 
Cyprus.       which  in  some  sort  continued  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusa- 
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lem,  forms  a  link  between  the  true  crusading  states     chap. 


X. 


and  those  which  arose  out  of  the  partition  of  the  ^ 
Empire  in  tlie  fourth  crusade.  And  closely  connected 
with  this  was  the  kingdom  of  Kilikian  Armenia  whose  ArmenU. 
foundation  we  have  already  mentioned.^  This  last 
was  an  Eastern  state  which  became  to  some  extent 
latinized.  But  Cyprus,  the  Syrian  states,  and  the 
Latin  powers  which  arose  out  of  the  partition  of  the 
Empire,  all  agree  in  being  colonies  of  Western  Europe 
in  Eastern  lands,  states  where  the  Latin  settlers  appear 
as  a  dominant  race  over  the  natives,  of  whatever 
blood  or  creed. 

The  great  geographical  result  of  the  first  crusade  The  Cm- 

sadere  cut 

was  to  cut  off  the  Mussulman  powers  from  the  seas  offtheMua- 

Bolmans 

of  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe.     Li  the  first  years  of  from  the 

the  twelfth  century  the  Christian  powers,  Byzantine, 

Armenian,  and  Latin,  held  the  whole  coast  of  Asia 

Minor  and  Syria.     The  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  at  its  Extent  cf 

•^  ^  the  King- 

greatest  extent,  stretched  along  the  coast  from  Berytos  J*"™^ 

to  Gaza.     To  the  east  it  reached  some  way  beyond 

Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  with  a  strip  of  territory 

reaching  southward  to  the  eastern  gulf  of  the  Eed 

Sea.     To  the  north  lay  two  Latin  states  which,  in 

the  days   of  Komnenian  revival,  acknowledged  the 

superiority  of  the  Eastern  Emperor.     These  were  the 

county  of  Tripolis,  reaching  northwards  to  the  Syrian  Tnpoiis. 

Alexandretta^  and  the  more  famous  principahty  of 

Antioch,     That  great  city,  lost  to  Christendom  in  the  Antioch. 

first   days  of  Saracen   conquest,  won   back  to   the  wo. 

Empire  in  the  Macedonian  revival,  lost  to  the  Turk,  968. 

won  back  by  the  Frank,  remained  a  Christian  princi-  losi. 

pality  long  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  did  not  i<>98- 

^  See  above,  pi  392. 
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pass  again  under  Mussulman  rule   till  late   in    the 
thirteenth  century.     North-east  of  Antioch  lay  the 
furthest  of  the  Latin  possessions,  the  inland  county 
of  Edessa.  This  was  the  first  to  be  lost ;  it  fell  under 
the  power  of  the  Turkish  Attabegs  of  Syria.     They 
cut  short  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  taking  away  the 
territory  east  of  Jordan.     On  their  ruin  arose  the 
mightier  power  of  Saladin,  lord  ahke  of  Egypt  and 
Syria.     He  took  Jerusalem,  and  the  kingdom  which 
still  bore  that  name  was  cut  down  to  the  lands  just 
round  Tyre.     The  crusades  which  followed  won  back 
Acre  and  various  points,  and  at  last  the  diplomacy  of 
Frederick  the  Second  won  back  from  the  Egyptian 
Sultan  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  the  Holy  City  itself.     A  strip 
of  coast  running  inland  at  two  points,  so  as  to  take 
in  Tiberias  and  Nazareth  at  one  end,  Jerusalem  and 
Bethlehem  at  the  other,  formed  the  Eastern  realm  of 
the  lord  of  Eome  and  Sicily.     Lost  and  won  again  by 
the  Christians,  Jerusalem  was  finally  won  for  Islam 
by  the  invasion  of  the  Chorasmians  from  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian.     But  for  nearly  fifty  years  longer  the 
points  on  the  coast  were  lost  and  won,  as  the  Mus- 
sulman powers  or  fresh  crusaders  from  Europe  had 
the  upper  liand.     With  the  fall  of  Acre^  the  Latin 
dominion  on  the  Syrian  mainland  came  to  an  end. 
The  land  won  by  the  Western  Cliristians  from  tlie 
Mussulman  went  back  to  the  disciples  of  tlie  Prophet. 
The  land  won  by  the  Western  Christian  from  tlie 
Eastern,  and  the  land  where  the  Eastern  Christian 
still  maintained  his  independence,  held  out  longer. 

These  were  the  kingdoms  of  Ciipnts  and  Armrnia, 
The  frontier  of  Cyprus  hardly  admitted  of  geographical 
change,  unless  it  was  when,  for  a  part  of  the  four- 
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teenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  city  and  haven  of    chap. 


Famaqosta  passed  to  Genoa.      The  kin^s  of  Cyprus  - — ^ — • 
liowever  claimed  the  crown  of  Jerusalem,  and  some-  Genome, 
times,  before  the  whole  Syrian  coast  was  lost,  they  between 

n     1     1  1     1  •  1  •  /•  •  1  •         Cyprus  and 

really  held  this  or  that  piece  oi  territory  on  the  mam-  Jerusalem, 
land.     Meanwhile  the  Armenian  kingdom  in  some  sort  Armenia 

acknoW' 

entered  the  Western  world,  when  its  king,  after  re-  it%es  the 

.    .  /»  •  /•  1       T-y  Western 

ceiviii<:C  one  confirmation  from  the  Eastern  Emperor.  F.mperor, 

...  1190. 

thouglit  it  wise  to  receive  another  from  the  Western 

Emperor  also.     The  kingdom,  though  sadly  cut  short 

by  its  Mussulman  neighbours,  lived  on  under  native 

princes  till  the  middle   of  the   fourteenth   century.  i842. 

Then  the  fragments  of  the  kingdom  passed,  first  to  a  Connexion 

branch  of  the  Cypriot  royal  family,  and  then  to  the  Armenia 

reigning  king  of  Cyprus.     But  the  first  joint  reign  ^ISr^ 

was  the  last.     The  remnant  of  independent  Armenia  End  cf 

was  swallowed  up  by  the  Mameluke  lords  of  Sjnria,  *nd 

while  Cyprus  lingered  on  till  Saint  Mark   and  his  i^»- 

commonwealth  became  the  heirs  of  its  last  king. 

The  kingdom  of  Cyprus  forms  a  link  between  the 
Latin  states  in  Syria  and  those  which  arose  in  Romania 
after  the  crusading  capture  of  Constantinople.     And 
these  last  again  fall  into  two  classes.     There  are  the  FrankpHn- 
Frank  principahties  on  the  mainland  of  Greece,  and  Greece, 
there  are  the  lands,  chiefly  insular,  which  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  maritime  commonwealths  of  the  West  and  of  PosseMiona 
their  citizens.     Among  these  the  first  place  belongs  to  maritime 
the  great  commonwealth  which  had  now  cast  ofi*  all  weaiuis. 
traces  of  allegiance  to  the  Empire.  6rW(?a,  which  had  no  Genoa, 
share  in  the  original  partition  of  the  Empire,  obtained 
several  points  of  Imperial  territory,  both  for  the  com- 
monwealth itself  and  for  particular  Genoese  citizens. 
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But  the  part  played  by  Genoa  in  the  East  is  smaU 
beside  the  great  and  abiding  dominion  of  Venice. 
No  result  of  the  partition  was  greater  than  the  field 
which  it  gave  to  Venetian  growth.  The  position  of 
the  two  commonweaths  is  different.  Genoa  was  a 
mere  stranger  in  the  East ;  Venice  was  in  a  manner  at 
liome.  Once  an  outlying  possession  of  the  Empire, 
her  really  great  historical  position  is  due  to  her  share 
in  its  overthrow. 


997. 


§  4.  The  Eastern  Dominion  of  Venice  and  Genoa. 

We  have  already  seen  the  origin  of  the  Venetian 
state,  and  its  position  as  an  outlying  member  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  which  gradually  became  an  indepen- 
dent power  without  any  formal  act  of  separation. 
The  beginning  of  Venetian  rule  over  the  Slavonic 
coasts  of  the  Hadriatic  dates  from  the  time  when 
Venice  was  still  undoubtedly  a  city  of  the  Empire. 
Her  first  conquests  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century, 
conquests  which  gave  her  chiefs  the  style  of  Dukes  of 
Venice  andDabnatia^m\o\ved  no  casting  aside  of  the 
Imperial  superiority.^  But  the  Eastern  dominion  of 
Venice  had  now  begun,  and  the  full  developement  of 
that  dominion  was  inconsistent  with  the  supremacy, 
or  indeed  with  the  existence,  of  the  Empire.  In  a 
strictly  geographical  view,  her  Istrian  and  Dalmatian 
dominion  of  dominiou  cauuot  be  separated  from  her  Albanian  and 

Aenice.  ^    ^  ^ 

purely  Greek  dominion.  Venice  could  not  become 
a  great  European  power  till  she  passed  from  the 
Slavonic  lands  whose   connexion    with   the   Empire 

*  See  the  Venetian  Cbronicle  in  Pertz,  viii.  29,  32.  After  the 
Venetian  conquest  the  Duke's  name  is  placed  after  that  of  the 
Emperor  in  religious  cei*emonies. 


Connexion 
of  the 
Dalmatian 
and  Greek 
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was  nominal  or  precarious  into  the  Albanian  and  Greek    chap. 


lands  which  were  among  its  immediate  possessions.  Her  ^ — ' — ' 
greatness  dates  from  that  partition  of  the  Empire  which  ^^^  ^, 
was  the  surest  proof  that  she  had  wholly  cast  aside  tion  oa 

^  "  Venice. 

her  Byzantine  allegiance.  From  this  point  of  view  the 
history  of  Venice  may  be  compared  and  contrasted 
with  the  history  of  Sicily.    In  each  case,  a  part  of  the  Compari- 

J  J  '       x^  son  be- 

dominions  of  the  Eastern  Eome  grew  into  a  separate  ^^"^  ^^^ 
power ;  that  power  passed,  so  to  speak,  from  Eastern  ^'^^^'• 
Europe  to  Western,  and,  in  its  new  Western  character, 
it  appeared  as  a  conqueror  in  the  Eastern  lands.  But, 
as  Venice  and  Sicily  parted  from  the  Empire  in 
different  ways,  so  their  later  relations  to  the  Empire 
were  widely  different.  The  Sicilian  state  began  in 
actual  conquests  made  by  foreign  invaders  at  the 
expense  of  the  Empire.  Venice  was  a  dependency 
of  the  Empire  which  gradually  drifted  into  independ- 
ence. Thus  Sicily  became  more  thoroughly  Western 
than  Venice.  The  attempts  of  the  kings,  both  of  the 
whole  Sicilian  kingdom  and  of  its  divided  parts,  to 
estabhsh  an  Eastern  dominion  were  attacks  from  with- 
out, and  were  not  really  lasting.     But  Venice,  whose  venic* 

,  inberitB  tlie 

princes  were  lords  of  one  fourth  and  one  eighth  of  the  position  of 

^  ^  ^  ,  ^  ^      the  Empire. 

Empire  of  Eomania,^  took  up  in  some  sort  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Empire  itself.  If  she  destroyed  one 
bulwark  against  the  Mussulman,  she  set  up  another 
and  a  more  lasting  one. 

The  true    scene   of   Venetian    power    was    the 
East,  and  in  the  East  her  true  sphere  of  enterprise 

'  It  is  well  to  see  this  familiar  title  in  Greek.  The  Duke  (&)v^ 
BcvcTtas)  was  ScoTTOTWccp  d^uofiart  rtfii/^ci9,  ^X^"'  "^^  ^^  oAov  Trpos  to 
oAov  S  TO  Twv  ^pdyKtov  itcTrjcaTO  y^os  to  Tcraprov  koX  tov  Tcrdprov 
TO  rjfjMrv,     George  AkropolitSs,  15.  ed.  Bonn. 
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CHAP,     was  primarily  the  Hadriatic,  and  next  to  that,  the 
coasts  and  islands  of  the  jEgsdscn.     She  remained 


p^^r        both  a  Dahnatian  and  a  Greek  power  down  to  the 
n«2^  and  moment  of  her  overthrow,  and,  at  the  moment  of  her 
overthrow,  it  was  not  eighty  years  since  she  had 
ceased  to  be  a  Feloponnesian  and  an  JSgaoan  power. 
The  Greek  dominion  of  Venice  was  an  enlargement 
of  her  Dalmatian  dommion.     The  fourth  crusade  was 
the  turning-point  in  her  history.   It  is  significant  that 
Taking  of    Zara  was  taken — not  for  the  first  or  the  last  time — 
1202!         on  the  way  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople.  Abready 
Sj^SJji^*    mistress,  or  striving  to  be  mistress,  of  the  northern 
of  Venice.    ^^^  ^£  ^^  castem  coast  of  the  Hadriatic,  the  parti- 
tion of  the  Empire  opened  to  Venice  the  hope  of 
becoming  mistress  of  the  southern  part.     Mistress  of 
the  whole  coast  she  never  was  at  any  one  moment ; 
one  point  was  gained  and  another  lost.   But  extension 
in  those  lands  was  steadily  aimed  at  for  more  than 
seven  hundred  years,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
eastern  Hadriatic  coast  has  been,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, under  Venetian  rule. 
Territorv  This  misston  of  Venice  was  fully  recognized  in  the 

Venice  by    ficliemc  of  partition  01  the  Eastern  Empire.     She  was 

the  Act  of  .       ^  /»     1        TT    J    •      •  1  • 

Partition,  to  bc  uustrcss  of  the  Hadnatic  and  Ionian  seas.  To 
her  were  assigned,  not  only  the  islands  off  the  west 
coast  of  the  Empire,  but  the  whole  western  coast 
itself,  from  the  north  of  Albania  to  the  southern 
point  of  Peloponnesos.  She  was  to  have  some  points 
in  the  jEgroan,  among  them  Oreos  and  Karystos  at 
the  two  ends  of  Euobia.  But  she  was  also  to  have 
a,  large  continental  dominion.  She  was  to  have  her 
quarter  of  the  .capital,  with  a  Thracian  and  an 
Asiatic  dominion,  including^  according  to  some 
versions  the  strange  allotment  of  Lazia  at  the  east 
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of  the  Euxine.^    The  actual  possessions  of  Venice  in  chap. 

the  East  have  a  very  different  look.     Much  of  the  ^ — ^ — ' 

•^     ^  ^  Her  actual 

territory  wliich  was  assigned  to  the  republic  never  possessions, 
became  hers,  while  she   obtained   large  possessions 
which  were  not  assigned  to  her.    But  the  main  point, 

the  dominion  of  the  Hadriatic,  was  never  forgotten,  nion ^^-' 

thougli  some  both  of  her  earUest  and  of  her  latest  uS^tic. 
conquests  lay  beyond  its  necessary  range. 

Among  those  possessions  of  Venice  which  were  not  possessions 
assigned  to  her  in  the  act  of  partition  was  her  greatest  signed  by 
and  most  lasting  possession  of  all,  the  island  of  Crete,  tion. 
This  she  won  almost  at  the  first  moment  of  the  con-  i2o£i669. 
quest,  and  she  kept  it  for  more  than  four  centuries 
and  a  half,  till  the  war  of  Candia  handed  over  all  i646-i669. 
Crete,  save  two  fortresses,  to  the  Ottoman.     Before 
this  loss,  Saint  Mark  had  won  and  lost  another  great 
island  which  lay  altogether  beyond  the  scheme  of 
the  Latin  conquerors  of  Constantinople.     Late  in  the 
fifteenth  century  the  republic  succeeded  the  Latin  Acqui*i- 
kings  in  the  possession  of  Cyprus.     But  this  was  held  cvprus. 
for  less  than   a  century.     Cyprus,  Uke  Crete  and  ^^^ 
Sicily,  was  a  special  scene  of  struggle  between  Euro- 
pean and  barbarian  powers.     But  it  shared  the  fate.  Loss  of 
not  of  Sicily  but  of  CVete,  and  became  the  solid  prize  i^tl"** 
of  the  Ottoman,  when  Christendom  won  the  barren 
laurels  of  Lepanto.     Another   possession  which  lay  occupation 

of  The.^a- 

ionike. 

1426-1480. 


out  of  the  usual  course  of  Venetian  dominion  was  Tonikr**" 


the  short  occupation  of  Thessalonike.  Bought  of  a 
Greek  despot,  it  was  after  four  years  taken  by  the 
Turk.  Had  Thessalonike  been  kept,  it  might  have 
passed  as  a  late  compensation  to  the  republic  for  the 

^  If  this  is  what  is  r  ally  meant  by  Laza  or  Liicta  in  the  Act  oi 
Partition.     Muratori,  xii.  357. 

ii2 
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The  short  Venetian  possession  of  Thessalonik^,  the 
longer  poMeeedon  of  Cyprus,  stand  apart  in  time  and 
place  from  that  more  nearly  continuous  Venetian  do- 
minion in  the  Hadriatic  and  the  JSgsdan,  of  which 
Crete  may  fairly  be  looked  on  as  the  most  distant 
point.  The  early  stages  of  that  dominion  cannot  be 
kept  apart  from  the  story  of  the  Slavonic  lands  on  the 
Hadriatic.  The  states  of  Ser%ia  and  Croatia  were 
frx)m  the  beginning  the  inland  neighbours  of  the  Dal- 
matian coast  cities.  The  river  Tzettina  may  pass  as 
the  boundary  between  the  Servian  and  Croatian  states. 
Pagania  on  the  Narenta,  Zacfdaumia  between  the 
Narenta  and  Bagusa,  Terbaunia^  represented  by  the 
modern  Trebinje,  the  coast  district  of  the  Canali, 
DiokUa^  taking  in  the  modem  Montenegro  with  the 
coast  as  far  as  the  Drin — Skodra  or  Scutari  on  its 
lake,  the  harbours  of  Spizza^  Antivari^  and  Didcigno, 
were  all  originally  Servian.  The  Dalmatian  coast 
cities,  Dekatera  or  Cattaro^  Baotmon  or  Ragusay 
Tragourion  or  TraU,  Diadora^  Jadera^  or  Zara^ 
formed  a  Roman  fringe  on  what  had  become  a  Slavonic 
body.  It  was  not  even  a  continuous  fringe,  as  the 
Slaves  came  down  to  the  sea  at  more  than  one  point. 
Pagania  above  all,  the  land  of  the  heathen  Narentines, 
cut  Roman  Dalmatia  into  two  marked  parts.  It  even 
took  in  most  of  the  great  islands,  Curzola — once  Black 
Korkyra — Meleda^  Lesina — once  Pharos — and  others. 
At  the  separation  of  the  two  Empires  the  Croatian 
power  was  strongest  in  those  lands.  The  wars  of 
Charles  the  Great'  left  the  coast  cities  to  the  Eastern 
Empire,  while  inland  Dalmatia  and  Croatia  passed 
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under  Frankish  rule.     Presently  Croatia  won  its  in-     chap. 
dependence  of  the  Western  Empire,  while  the  coast  ^-»     " 
cities  were  practically  lost  by  the  Eastern.     Under  Settlement 
Basil   the   Macedonian  the   Imperial   authority   was  the  Mace- 
admitted,  in  name  at  least,  both  by  the  cities  and  by  «6»-«78. 
the  Croatian  prince.     More  than  a  century  later  came  p^^  Vene- 
the  first  Venetian  conquest,  which  destroyed  the  pagan  ^^^  ^^^ 
power  on  the  Narenta  and  was  looked  on  at  Venice  as 
a  dehverance  of  the  cities  from  Croatian  rule.     But 
all  this  involved  no  formal  separation  from  the  Em- 
pire.^    Such  a  separation  may  be  held  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  next  century,  when  the  Thcatiea 
cities  again  passed  under  Croatian  rule,  and  when  the  ^^^^ 
taking  of  the  title  of  King  of  Dalmatia  by  the  Croatian  Dalmatian 
Kresimir  may  pass  for  an  assertion  of  complete  in-  1062. 
dependence.     But  the  kingdoms,  first  of  Croatia,  then  Magyar 
of  Dalmatia,  were  presently  swallowed   up  by  the  Croatia, 

.  .       1091 ;  of 

growing  power  of  the  Magyar.     Then  comes  a  time  m  Dalmatia, 
wliich  this  city  and  that  passes  to  and  fro  between 
Venice  and  Hungary.     Under  Manuel  KomnSnos  the  Croatia  and 
whole  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia  was  fully  restored  to  rertored  to 

,         -T^        .  ,  1  ,  .  .  .       theEmpire, 

the  Empire ;    but   ten  years  later  the   cities   again  ii7i. 
passed  to  Hungary.     This  was  their  final  separation  Dalmatia 

^  o      ^  r  pawesto 

from  the  Empire,  and  by  this  time  Venice  had  thrown  Hungfary. 
off  all  Byzantine  allegiance. 

From  this  time  the  history  of  Croatia  forms  part  struggle 
of  the  history  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom.     The  his-  ^ominionof 
tory  of  Dalmatia  becomes  part  of  the  long  struggle 
of  Venice  for  Hadriatic  dominion.     For  five  hundred 
years  the  cities  and  islands  of  the  whole  Hadriatic 

^  But  we  see  how  slight  was  the  real  hold  of  the  Empire  on 
these  distant  dependencies,  when  we  find  that,  on  the  submission 
of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia  to  Basil  the  Macedonian,  the  tribute  of 
the  cities  was  assigned  to  the  Croatian  prince. 
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coast  were  lost  and  won  over  and  over  again  in  the 
strifes  of  the  powers  of  the  mainland.  These  were  in 
Dalmatia  the  Hungarian  and  Bosnian  Kings ;  more  to 
the  south  they  were  the  endless  powers  which  rose  and 
fell  in  Albania  and  northern  Greeee.  In  after  times 
the  Ottoman  took  the  place  of  all.  And  many  of  the 
cities  were  able,  amid  the  disputes  of  their  stronger 
neighbours,  to  make  themselves  independent  common- 
wealths for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  Boffusa,  above 
all,  kept  her  independence  during  the  whole  time, 
modified  in  later  times  by  a  certain  external  depen- 
dence on  the  Turk.  And  the  almost  invisible  inland 
commonwealth  of  Polizza — a  Slavonic  San  Marino- 
kept  its  separate  being  into  the  present  century. 

The  crusading  conquest  of  Zara,  the  first  act  of 
the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  was  the  b^inning  of 
this  long  struggle.  The  frontier  between  Venice  and 
Hungary  fluctuated  during  the  whole  of  the  thirteenth 
century ;  early  in  the  fourteenth  the  whole  coast  was 
again  Venetian.  Meanwhile  the  republic  was  striving 
to  make  good  her  position  further  south.  The  Epeirot 
despotat  long  hindered  her  establishment  either  on  the 
coasts  or  on  the  islands  of  northern  Greece.  Durazzo^ 
the  old  Epidamnos,  the  central  point  between  the 
older  and  the  newer  Venetian  range,  was  won,  along 
with  Corfu^  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  conquest ;  but 
both  were  presently  lost,  to  come  back  again  in  after 
times.  The  famous  island  of  Korkyra  or  Corfu  has  a 
special  history  of  its  own.  No  part  of  Greece  has 
been  so  often  cut  ofi*  from  the  Greek  body.  Under 
Pyrrhos  and  Agathokles,  no  less  than  under  Michael 
Angelos  and  Eoger,  it  obeyed  an  Epeirot  or  a  Sicilian 
master.     It  was  among  the  first  parts  of  Greece  to 
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pass  permanently  under  Roman  dependence.     At  last,     chap. 
after  yet  another  turn  of  Sicilian  rule,  it  passed  for  ^^ — ', — ' 

•/  'A  Second 

four  hundred  years  to  the  gi'eat  commonwealth.     In  Xn"qt^of 
our  own  day  Corfu  was  not  added  to  free  Greece  till  i^a^^'ngj. 
long  after  the  deliverance  of  Attica  and  Peloponnesos. 
But,  under  so  many  changes  of  foreign  masters,  the 
island  has  always  remained  part  of  Europe  and  of 
Christendom.    Alone  among  the  Greek  lands,  Corfu 
lias  never  passed  under  barbarian  rule.     It  had  seen  i7i6. 
the  Turk  only,  for  one  moment  as  an  invader,  for  isoo. 
another  moment  as  a  nominal  overlord. 

The  second  Venetian  occupation  of  Corfu  was  the  ^ree^     ^ 

A  advance  of 

beginning  of  a  great  advance  among  the  neighbouring  Venice, 
islands.  But,  during  the  hundred  and  eighty  years 
between  the  two  occupations,  the  main  fields  of  Vene- 
tian action  lay  more  to  the  north  and  more  to  the 
south.  The  Greek  acquisitions  of  the  Eepublic  at  tliis 
time  were  in  Peloponnesos  and  the  -^Egsean  islands. 
On  the  mainland  she  won,  at  the  very  beginning  of 
Latin  settlement  in  the  East,  the  south-western  penin- 
sula of  Peloponnesos,  with  the  towns  of  Methane  and 
Korone — otherwise  Modon  and  Coron — which  she  held  ^^^^  and 

Coron, 

for  nearly  three  hundred  years.  Among  the  iEgajan  ^*^^- 
islands  Venice  began  very  early  to  win  an  influence 
in  the  orreatest  of  their  number,  that  of  Euboia.  often  uwton'  of 
disguised  under  the  specially  barbarous  name  of 
Negropont}  The  history  of  that  island,  the  endless 
shiftings  between  its  Latin  lords  and  the  neighbouring 
powers  of  all  kinds,  is  the  most  perplexed  part  of  the 

^  Negropo7ite — a  wild  corruption  of  Uuripas — is  stirictly  the 
name  of  one  of  the  Latin  baronies  in  Euboia,  and  has  been  care^ 
lessly  transferred  to  the  whole  island,  as  Crete  used  often  to  be 
called  Candia, 
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CHAP,    perplexed  Greek  history  of  the  time.    Venice,  mixed 
up  in  its  affairs  throughout,  obtained  in  the  end  com- 


<Coin|^teto 

oocniMtitA  plete  possession,  but  not  till  afker  the  second  occupa- 

■of  Bnbolfti 

1^90.  tion  of  Corfu.  The  island  was  kept  till  the  Turkish 
conquMt  of  conquest  eighty  years  later.  Several  other  islands 
1470.  were  held  by  the  Bepublic  at  different  times.  Of 
XoMofthe  these  Tenoa  and  Mykonos  were  not  finally  lost  till 

~"      in 


££d;:      Venice  was  in  the  eighteenth  century  confined  to  the 

1718  ^ 

western  seas. 

Between  the  first  and  the  second  occupation  of 

Corfu,  the  Venetian  power  in  Dalmatia  had  risen  and 
Pim  of  fallen  again.  By  the  peace  of  Zara,  Lewis  the  Great 
^J^^Jiii  of  Hungary  «hut  out  Venioe  altogether  from  the  Dal- 
Hangftnui.  jj^g^tj^yj  coasts,  amd,  as  Dalmatian  King,  he  required 

the  Venetian  Duke  to  give  up  his  Dalmatian  title. 

N«w         Later  in  »the  century  Venice  again  gained  ground, 

Venice.       and  her  Dalmatian,  Albanian,  and  Greek  possessions 

1378-1456.   began  to  draw  near  together,  and  to  form  one  whole, 

though  never  a  continuous  whole.     In  the  space  of 

about  eighty  years,  amid  many  fluctuations  towards 

Hungary,  Bosnia,  and  Genoa — a  new  claimant  called 

R<^«7     into  rivalry  by  the  war  of  Chioggia — ^Venice  again 

niaUn.        becamc   mistress   of  the  greater  part  of  Dalmatia. 

Some  districts  however  formed  part  of  the  duchy 

of  Saint  Sava^  and  Hungary  kept  part  of  the  inland 

territory  with   the   fortress   of  Clissa.     The   point 

where  the  Hadriatic  coast  turns  nearly  due  south 

may  be  taken  as  the  boundary  of  the  lasting  and 

nearly  continuous  dominion  of  the  EepubUc ;   but 

Advance  in  for  the  present  the  Venetian  power  went  on  spreading 

an^Greeoe,  far  south  of  that  poiut.     Ou  the  second  occupation 

of  Corfu  followed  the  acquisition  of  Durazzo^  Alessio^ 

1401.         and  of  the  Albanian  Skodra  or  Scutari.    Butrinto  and 
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the  ever  memorable  Parga   put    themselves   under     chap. 
Venetian   protection,  and  Lepanto  was  ceded  by  a  -^^ — ' 
Prince  of  Achaia.     In  Peloponnesos  the  Messenian 
towns  T^ere  still  held,  and  to  them  were  now  added  issa 
Argos  and  its  port  of  A^iMp/ia,  known  in  Italian  as 
Napoli  di  Romania,     Patras  was  held   for   a   few  1408-1415. 
years,  Monembasia  was  won,  and  the  isle  of  Aigina^  ^^^^ 
which  might  almost  pass  for  part  of  Peloponnesos.  On 
the  other  side  of  Greece,  the  possession  of  Corfu  led 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  other  so-called  Ionian  Islands. 
The  prince  of  KephaUenia^  of  Zakynthos  or  Zante^  and  The 
of  Leukadia  or  Santa  Maura,  found  it  to  his  interest,  islands. 

'  .  1449. 

for  fear  of  the  advancing  Ottoman,  to  put  liis  do- 
minions under  the  overlordship  of  Saint  Mark. 

This  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Venice  and  Venice  the 

,  ,  ,  champion 

of  Europe.   The  championship  of  Christendom  against  apamstthe 
the  Turk  now  passes  from  the  New  Eome  to  the 
hardly  less  Byzantine  city  in  the  Lagoons.   The  short 
occupation  of  Thessalonikfe  may  pass  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  struggle.     Later  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
Venice  and  the  Turk  were  meeting  at  every  point.  In 
Peloponnesos,  Argos  was  first  lost  to  the  Turk ;  at  Lo«8  of 
the  same  moment  he  appeared  far  to  the  north,  and  i463. ' 
gradually  occupied  the  Bosnian  and  Hungarian  dis- 
tricts of  Dalmatia.     Throughout  the  sixteenth  and  1505-1699. 
seventeenth    centuries  the   inland  districts  and  the 
smaller  towns  were  lost  over  and  over  again,  but  the 
Repubhc  always  kept  the  chief  coast  cities,  Zara^ 
Sebenico^  and  Spalato.     Meanwhile,  to  the  south  of 
Dalmatia,  the  Venetian  power  went  back  everywhere,  losms  of 
except  in  the  western  islands.     On   the  mainland 
Croja^  the  city  of  Scanderbeg,  was  held  for  a  while.  1474-1478. 
But  both  Croja  and  Skodra  were  won  by  Mahomet 
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the  Conqueror,  and  the  treaty  which  ended  this  war  left 
to  the  Eepubhc  nothing  on  the  coast  of  Albania  and 
Northern  Greece,  save Dt/raz^o,  Antivari^^xA  Butrinto. 
The  treaty  which  followed  the  next  war  took  away 
Durazzo^  Butrinto^  and  Lepanto,  A  series  of  revolutions 
in  the  islands  of  which  the  Eepubhc  already  held  the 
overlordship  placed  them  under  her  immediate  do- 
minion, to  be  struggled  for  against  the  Turk.  By 
the  next  peace  Zakynthos  was  kept,  on  payment  of  a 
tribute  to  the  Sultan ;  Kephallenia  passed  to  the 
Turk,  to  be  won  back  seventeen  years  later,  and 
then  to  be  permanently  kept.  Letdcadia  was  at  the 
same  time  won  for  a  moment  and  lost  again.  In 
Peloponnesos  Modon  and  Coron  were  lost  along  with 
Durazzo  and  Lepanto^  and  the  great  naval  war  with 
Suleiman  cost  the  Eepublic  her  last  Peloponnesian  pos- 
sessions, Nauplia  and  Monembasia^  together  with  all 
her  ^ga;an  islands,  except  Tenos  and  Mykonos,  The 
victory  of  Lepanto  leaves  its  mark  in  geography 
only  by  the  loss  of  the  Greek  island  of  Cyprus  and 
the  Albanian  city  of  Antivari.  The  strictly  Greek 
dominion  of  Venice  was  now  for  a  hundred  and  forty 
years  confined  to  the  islands,  and,  after  the  loss  of 
Cyprus  and  Crete,  almost  wholly  to  the  western 
islands.  But  after  the  loss  of  Crete  came  a  revival 
of  the  Venetian  power,  like  one  of  the  old  revivals 
of  the  Empire.  The  great  campaigns  of  Francesco 
Morosini,  confirmed  by  the  peace  of  Carlowitz,  freed 
all  Peloponnesos  from  the  Turk,  and  added  it  to  the 
dominion  of  Saint  Mark. 

The  same  treaty  confirmed  Venice  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  greater  part  of  Dalmatia.  The  next  war 
cost  her  the  whole  of  Peloponnesos,  her  two  Cretan 
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fortresses,  and  her  two  remaining  iEgaean  islands.  She     chap. 
now  withdrew  wholly  to  the  western  side  of  Greece,  * — ^ — ' 
where   she  had  again  won  Leukadia   and   Butrinto^ 
and  had  enlarged  her  dominion  by  the  acquisition  of 
Prevesa.     During  the  last  century  the  Venetian  pos-  ^^J®^?^^^ 
sessions  in  Greece  consisted  of  the  seven  so-called  ?f*?^Ji"" 

in  vjr recce 

Ionian  islands,  with  the  continental  posts  of  Butrinto^  Zntn^T 
Prevef^a^  and  Parga. 

The  Dalmatian  territory  of  the  Eepublic  during  Venetian 

territory  in 

the  same  time  consisted  of  a  considerable  inland  dis-  Daimatw. 
trict  in  the  north-east,  and  of  the  whole  coast  down 
to  Budua^  except  where  the  territory  of  independent 
Eagusa  broke  the  continuity  of  her  rule.  Eagusa  R«go«in 
was  so  jealous  of  the  mightier  commonwealth  that 
she  preferred  the  Turk  as  a  neighbour.  At  two 
points  of  the  coast,  at  Klek  at  the  bottom  of .  the  gulf 
formed  by  the  long  peninsula  of  Sabbioncello,  and 
again  at  Sutorina  on  the  Bocche^  the  Ottoman  terri- 
tory came  down  to  the  sea,  so  as  to  isolate  the  do- 
minion of  Eagusa  from  the  Venetian  possessions  on 
either  side.  Meleda  and  the  smaller  islands  near 
Eagusa  were  part  of  the  Eagusan  territory;  the 
others,  great  and  small,  Curzola^  once  Black  Korkyra^ 
Lesina^  once  Pharos^  and  the  rest,  were  Venetian.  Such 
were  the  relations  of  the  two  Hadriatic  common- 
wealths down  to  the  days  when,  first  Venice  and 
then  Eagusa,  passed  away. 

Meanwhile,  besides  the  direct  possessions  of  the  Possessions 

*-  ,      ^       of  Venetian 

Venetian  commonwealth,  there  were  other  lands  within  families, 
the  former  dominions  of  the  Eastern  Empire  which 
were  held  by  Venetian  lords,  as  vassals  either  of  the 
Eepublic  or  of  the  Empire  of  Eomania.     It  would  be 


C8AP,    eadlem  to  trace  out  the  lerolotioiiB  of  eway  JBm 
^— * — '  tfland;  bat  <nie  amoiig  the  few  niiidi  daiin  om 

became  the  seat  of  a  dynasty  which  jHored,  next  to 

the  Venetian  commcmwealth  itaelf,  the  moat  loni^-Gved 

^ft^Si^  Latin  power  in  the  Greek  world.    This  is  the  dadhy 

▼arioosly  known  as  that  of  Nojdm^  of  the  D6ddtanm£ms 

and  of  the  ArcMpdago^  the  barbarons  name  given  to 

mt.         the  jEgasan  or  White  Sea}    Founded  in  the  early 

mi.        years  of  Latin  settlement  by  the  Venetian   Mavoo 

SanudOt  the  island  duchy  lived  on  as  a  Latin  atate, 

commonly  as  a  vassal  or  tributary  state  of  some  greater 

power,  till  the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth  centoiy. 

Shorn  of  many  of  its  islands  by  its  Ottoman  overlord, 

granted  afresh  to  a  Jewish  duke,  it  passed  thirteen 


vfk.  years  later  under  the  immediate  dominion  of  the 
Sultan.  Most  of  the  Kyklades  were  either  parta  of 
this  duchy  or  fiefs  held  of  it  by  other  Venetian  fami- 

i«7.  lies.  All  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Turk ;  but  some 
of  the  very  smallest  remained  merely  tributary,  and 
not  fully  annexed,  into  the  seventeenth  century. 

4etci«.  The  year  which  saw  the  Naxian  duchy  pass  from 

[iencMitnd   Jjatin  to  Uebrcw  hands  saw   the  fall  of  the  most 

dtixeiu.      remarkable  of  the  Genoese  settlements  in  the  Greek 

lands.   These  settlements,  like  those  of  Venice,  formed 

two   classes,  those  which   were   possessions  of  the 

Genoese  commonwealth  itself  and  those  which  came 

into  the  hands  of  Genoese  citizens.     Genoa  had  no 

share  in  the  fourth  crusade ;  she  had   therefore  no 

share  in  the  division  of  the  Empire,  though,  after  the 

1804.         restoration  of  Byzantine  rule,  her  colony  of  Galata 

*  "Xtnrpri  daXacrcra,  as  distinguished  from  the  Euxine^  the  fiavpri 
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made  her  almost  a  sharer  in  the  capital  of  the  Empire,     chap. 
But  the  seat  of  direct  Genoese  dominion  in  the  East 


Posaessions 

was  not  the  jEgoean  but  the  Euxine.     On  the  southern  ^^^^ 
coast  of  that  sea  the  republic   held  Ainastris    and  \^^^ 
AmisoSj  and  in  the  Tauric  Chersonesos  was  her  great 
colony  of  Kaffa,     The  Euxine  dominion  of  Genoa 
came  to  an  end  during  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  i*75. 
century  ;  but  it  outlived  the  Empires  both  of  Constan- 
tinople and  of  Trebizond. 

The  jEgasan  dominion  of  the  citizens  of  Genoa  was 
lonfjer  hved  than  the  Euxine  dominion  of  Genoa  her- 
self.     The  family  of  Gattilusio  received  Lesbos  as  an  Lesbos. 

1354-1462. 

Imperial  fief  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  kept  it 
till  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople.  But  the  most  re- 
markable Genoese  settlement  in  the  jEga^an  was  that 
of  Chios.  First  held  by  princes  of  the  Genoese  house  The  zacca- 
of  Zaccaria,  the  island,  with  some  of  its  neighbours,  ^^^^^^ 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  Genoese  commercial  com- 
pany or  Maona.  a  body  somewhat  hke  our  own  East  TheMaona. 

,  »  ./  ^  1346-1566. 

India  Company.  Samos^  Kds^  and  Phokaia  on  the 
mainland,  came  at  different  times  under  their  power, 
and  Chios  did  not  fall  under  the  Ottoman  yoke  till 
the  same  year  as  the  duchy  of  Naxos.  iw«« 

One  more  insular  dominion  remains,  chiefly  famous 
as  the  possession,  not  indeed  of  a  commonwealth,  but 
of  an  order.     In  a  few  years  of  the  thirteenth  century 
the  island  of  Rhodes  passed  through  all  possible  revo-  Revoiu- 
lutions.     In  the  first  moment  of  the  Latin  conquest,  it  R^odea. 
became  an  independent  Greek  principality,  like  Epeiros  1233. 
and  Trebizond.     Then  it  admitted  the  overlordship  of  1246. 
the  Nicene  Emperors.     Seized  by  Genoa,  it  was  pre-  1249. 
sently  won  back  to  the  Empire,  till  seventy  years  later 
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it  was  again  seized  by  the  Knights  of  Saint  John. 
From  Ehodes  as  a  centre,  the  order  established  its 
dominion  over  Kos  and  some  other  islands,  and  on 
some  points  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  especially  their 
famous  fortress  of  Halikamassos,  They  beat  back 
Mahomet  the  Conqueror,  but  they  yielded  to  Suleiman 
the  Lawgiver  forty  years  later.  Driven  from  Ehodes, 
the  order  received  Malta  from  Charles  the  Fifth  as  a 
fief  of  his  SiciUan  kingdom.  We  are  thus  brought 
back  to  the  island  which  had  been  lost  to  the  Eastern 
Empire  for  seven  hundred  years.  The  knights  in 
their  new  home  beat  back  their  former  conqueror 
Suleiman,  and  kept  their  island  till  the  times  of  con- 
fusion. Held  by  France,  held  by  England,  held,  nomi- 
nally at  least,  by  its  own  Sicihan  overlord,  this  fi'ag- 
ment  of  the  Empire  of  Leo  and  of  the  kingdom  of 
Eoger  finally  passed  at  the  peace  under  the  acknow- 
ledged rule  of  England. 


Durhv  of 

ft 

Athene. 


Princi- 
(*ality  of 
Achttia. 


§  5.  The  Principalities  of  the  Greek  Mainland. 

The  Greek  possessions  of  Venice,  of  Genoa,  and  of 
the  Knights  of  Saint  John,  consisted  mainly  of  islands 
and  detached  points  of  coast.  The  Venetian  conquest 
of  Peloponnesus  was  the  only  exception  on  a  great 
scale.  In  this  they  are  distinguished  from  the  several 
powers,  Greek  and  Frank,  which  arose  on  the  Greek 
mainland.  We  have  already  heard,  and  we  shall  hear 
again,  of  the  Greek  despotat  of  Epeiros,  which  for  a 
moment  grew  into  an  Empire  of  Thessalonike.  Amono- 
the  Latin  powers  two  rose  to  European  importance. 
These  are  the  duchy  of  Athens  in  central  Greece — in 
Hellas,  according  to  the  Byzantine  nomenclature — 
and  the  principaUty  of  Achaia  or  Moraia  in  Pelo- 
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ponnesos.     This  last  name,  of  uncertain  origin/  has     chap. 


come,  in  its  Italian  shape,  to  be  a  modern  name  of  ' — - — ' 
tlie  peninsula  itself.     But  the  name  of  Moraia  seems  Uee  of  the 

,  ,,      name 

strictly  to  belong  to  the  domain  lands  of  the  prmci-  Momia, 
pality,  and  never  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
principality,  which  at  no  time  took  in  the  whole  of 
Pelopoim^sos. 

Both  these  powers  were  founded  in  the  first  days 
of  the  Latin  conquest,  and  the  Turk  did  not  finally 
annex  the  territories  of  either  till  after  the  fall  of 
Constantinople.  But  while  the  Athenian  duchy  lived 
on  to  become  itself  the  prize  of  Mahomet  the  Conque- 
ror, the  lands  of  the  Achaian  principality  had  already 
gone  back  into  Greek  hands.  The  lordship  of  Athens,  Lordship  of 
founded  by  Otho  de  la  Roche,  was  first  a  fief  of  the  1204-1205. 
kingdom  of  ThessalonikS,  then  of  the  Empire  of 
Romania.  But  it  was  by  the  grant  of  Saint  Lewis  of 
France  that  the  title  of  Great  Lord^  was  exchanged  The 

Duchy. 

for  that  of  Duke.     The  duchy  fell  into  the  hands  of  1260. 
the  Catalan  Great  Company,  who  in  central  Greece  uncon- 
grew  from  mere  ravagers  into  territorial  occupiers,  lan. 
They  had  already  occupied  the  Thessalian  land   of 
Neopatra^  and  they  transferred  the  nominal  title  of 
Duke  of  Athens  and  Neopatra  to  princes  of  the  Sicilian  Thesid- 
branch   of  the   House   of  Aragon.     Thus   the   two    ***  "  "' 

^  Fallmerayer  gives  the  name  a  Slavonic  origin;  Hopf  and 
Hertzberg  make  Mcopcua  a  transposition  of  'Pcd/kuo.  Neither  de- 
rivation is  satisfisLCtory ;  but  either  is  better  than  the  old  one  from 
the  mulberry-leaf.  But  more  likely  than  any  is  that  pro}X)sed  by 
M.  Sathas  (Documents  In^dits  relatifs  k  THistoire  de  la  Gr^ce  au 
Moyen  Age,  i.  xxxvii.),  who  derives  it  from  Ma/^yavo,  MapyaXai, 
Mofyyaio,  Mopouas — the  forms  are  endless — a  city  of  the  Eleian 
borderland.     See  Diet.  Qeog.  in  Margana. 

*  Grand  Sire,  Megaskyr^^fuya^  Kvpuo^,  See  Nik^phoros  Gr^- 
goraSy  viL  5,  vol.  i.  p.  239. 
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CHAP,     claimants  of  the  Sicilian  crown  were  brought  face  to 
DukeTJT^  face  on  old  Greek  ground.     The  duchy  next  passed 
!ud!SI^**^  to  the  Florentine  house  of  Acciauoli,  which  already 
held  Corinth,  Megara,  Sikyon,  and  the  greater  part 
of  Argolis.     But  their  Peloponnesian  dominion  passed 
to  the  Byzantine  lords  of  the  peninsula,  and  Neopatra 
1890.  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turk.     The  Athenian  duchy 

itself,  taking  in  Attica  and  Boiotia,  lived  on,  the  vas- 
sal in  turn  of  the  Angevin  king  at  Naples,  of  the  Greek 
despot  of  Peloponnesos,  and  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan, 
ottomjin     Annexed  at  last  to  the  Ottoman  dominions,  Athens  re- 

conquest. 

1456-1460.    mained  in  bondage  till  our  own  day,  save  only  two 

momentary  occupations  by  Venice,  one  soon  after  the 

1466.         first  conquest,  the  other  in  the  great  war  of  Moroaini. 

1687. 

The  smaller  principalities  of  Salona  and  Bodonitza 

SaidiiA        play  their  part  in  the  history  of  the  Athenian  duchy  ; 

but  we  turn  to  the  chief  Latin  power  of  Peloponnesos, 

the  principality  of  Achaia.     The  shiftings  of  its  dynas- 

ThePrinci-  tics  and  feudal  relations  are  endless;  its  ^^eo^jraphical 

pality  of  o       o       1 

Achaia.  history  is  simpler.  The  peninsula  was,  at  the  time 
of  the  Latin  conquest,  already  beginning  to  fall  away 
from  the  Empire.     King  Boniface  of  Thessalonike  had 

1206.  to  win  the  land  from  its  Greek  lord  Leon  Sgouros. 

The  princes  of  the  house  of  ChampHtte  and  Villeliar- 
douin  were  his  vassals.  They  had  to  struggle  with 
the  Venetian  settlement  in  Messenia,  and  with  the 
Greek  despot  of  Epeiros,  who,  oddly  enough,  held 
Corinth,  Argos,  and  NaupHa.     These  last  towns  were 

1210-1212.  won  by  the  Latins,  and  became  an  Achaian  tief  in  the 
hands  of  Otho  of  Athens.     Before  tlie  end  of  half  a 

Its  greatest  ceutury,  the  conquest  of  the  whole  peninsula,  save 

i2«-  the  Venetian  possessions,  was  completed  by  the  taking 


in 


ire. 
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of  Monembasia.  Things  looked  as  if,  now  that  the  cilvp. 
Latin  power  was  waning  at  Constantinople,  a  stronger  ' — * — ' 
Latin  power  had  arisen  in  Peloponnesos.  A  crowd  of 
Greek  lands,  Zakynthos,  Naxos,  Euboia,  Athens,  even 
Epeiros  and  Thessalonik^,  acknowledged  at  one  time 
or  another  the  supremacy  of  Achaia.  But  Latin 
Achaia,  like  Latin  Constantinople,  had  to  yield  to  ^f*,^*J^''^'y 
revived  Greek  enercry.    The  Empire  won  back  the  three  Pciopon- 

*^J  i-  nesoH  by 

Lacedaemonian  fortresses,^  and  presently  made  Kala-  JiO'f  ™^* 
bi*yta  in  northern  Arkadia  a  Greek  outpost.     Here  1203. 
the  Greek  advance  stopped  for  a  while. 

Before  the  end  of  the  century  the  Frank  princi-  Angevin 

overlord- 

])ality  lost  its  independence.     It  passed  into  vassalage  ship. 

12/8. 

to  the  Angevin  crown,  and  was  held,  sometimes  by 
tlie  NeapoHtan  kings  themselves,  sometimes  by  princes 
of  their  house — some  of  them  nominal  Emperors  of 
Eomania — sometimes  by  princes  of  Savoy,  who  car- 
ried the  Achaian  name  into  Northern  Italy.*    In  the  pi«ncm- 

•^  bennent  of 

course   of  the   fourteenth   century  the   principality  p^^^"*^" 
crumbled    away.     Patras  became    an    ecclesiastical  ^^'* 
principality  under  the  overlordship  of  the  Pope  of 
the  Old  Rome.     Argos  and  its  port  became  a  sepa-  is^e. 
rate  lordship.      Both  of  these  passed  for  a  longer  or 
a  shorter  time  under  the  power  of  Venice.     Corinth  1308. 
and  the  north-east  corner  of  the  peninsula  passed 
to  the  Acciauoh.     Meantime  the  Byzantine  province 
prew.     For  some  while,  under  despots  of  the  house  Byzantine 

advance. 

of   Kantakouzenos,    it  might   almost    pass    for    an  1343-1348. 
independent  Greek  state.     Notwithstanding   the  in- 
roads of  the  Navarrese,  the  second  Spanish  invaders  issi. 
of  Greece,  and  the  first  appearance  of  the  Ottoman,  is87. 
tlie  Greek  power  advanced,  till  it  took  in  all  Pelo-  1442. 

'  See  above,  p.  401.  *  See  above,  p.  291. 
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CHAP.  ponnSsos  save  the  Venetian  towns.  The  last  Con- 
^--  - — '  stantine  even  appeared  as  a  conqueror  at  Athens 
ofCouBtBix-  and  in  central  Greece.     Then  came  more  Ottoman 

tine  Palaio- 

logoB.         inroads,  dismemberment,  Albanian  colonization,  final 

1458-1460.  .  1  1        m       1  -r»  1        1 

Sucjcewive    annexation  by  the  Turk.     But  the  last  conqueror  has 

Tarkuh  •  j    •  -r*  i  a  /.       » 

conquestB     bccn  twicc  Qnven  to  conquer  reloponnesos  airesli. 

nfiwfc         The  first  revolt  under  Venetian  support  was  crushed 

a  few  years  after  the  first  conquest.     Then  the  Turk 

1468-1540.   gradually  gathered  in  the  Venetian  ports,  and  the 

1670.         whole  peninsula  was  his,  save  so  far  as  Maina  kept 

1685.         on  a  kind  of  wild  independence  almost  down  to  the 

last  Venetian  conquest.     The  complete  and  unbroken 

possession  of  all  Peloponn^sos  by  the  Ottoman  has 

never  filled  up  the  whole  of  any  one  century. 

Dwpotatof        We  have  seen  how  the  despotat  of  Epeiros  parted 

^^'^      away  from  the  momentary  Empire  of  Thessalonik^. 

The  despots,  like   their  neighbours,  often  found  it 

convenient  to  acknowledge  the  overlordsliip  of  some 

other  power,  Venice,  Nikaia,  Sicily,  or  Achaia.     Tlie 

boundaries  of  their  dominions  were  greatly  cut  short 

by  the  advance  of  the  restored  Empire  and  by  the 

Di«mem-     (^cssious  to  Manfred  of  Sicily.     A  state  was  left  which 

the  awiK)-    took  in  old  Epeiros,  Akarnania,  and  Aitolia,  save  the 

ut.  .  1  1  .   1 

points  on  the  coast  which  were  held  by  other  powers. 

Arta^  the  old  Ambrakia^  was,  as  in  the  days  of 
1271-1318.  PyiThos,  its  head.  Another  branch  reigned  in  Great 
1309.  Vlachia  or  Thessaly,  with  its  capital  at  Neopatra^  a 

1318.  capital  presently  lost  to  the  Catalan  invaders.  Next 
1889.  the  greater  part  of  Thessaly,  and  then  Epeiros  itself, 

were  recovered  by  the  Empire,  and  then  all  gradually 
Servian  passcd  uiidcr  the  Servian  power.  On  the  break-up 
?Mi-i355.   of  that  power  came  a  time  of  utter  confusion  and 

endless   shiftings,  which  has  however   one  marked 
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feature.     The  Albanian  race  now  comes  fully  to  the    chap. 
front.     Albanian  settlers  press  into  all  the  southern  ^ — ^ — ' 

^  Advance 

lands,  and  Albanian  principalities  stand  forth  on  a  Jj^^^i^n^ 
level  with  those  held  by  Greek  and  Latin  lords. 

The  chief  Albanian  power  which  arose  within  the  Kini^s  of 
bounds  of  the  despotat  was  the  house  of  Thopia  in  thehoiweof 

^  ^  Thopia, 

northern  Epeiros.     They  called  themselves  Kings  of  1358-1392. 

Albania ;  they  won  Durazzo  from  the  Angevins,  and  1866. 

their  power  lasted  till  that  duchy  passed  to  Venice.  To 

the  south  of  them,  in  southern  Epeiros,  Akamania, 

and  AitoUa,  reigned  a  Servian  dynasty,  a  fragment  of  Servian 

dvnastv  in 

the  great  Servian  Empire  of  which  we  shall  presently  iTpeiroe. 
have  to  speak ;  its  prince  Stephen  Urosh,  who  bore  an 
imperial  style,  added  Thessaly  to  his  dominions.     His  ises. 
western  dominion  passed  from  him.  A  Servian  despot 
ruled  at  Joannina^  and  an  Albanian  despot  at  Arta.  Kingdom  of 
But  Thessaly  went   on   as  a   kingdom,  a    kingdom  Turkish 
which  was  the  first  Hellenic  land  to  pass  under  the  ~°**"®''' 
power  of  the  Turk.    It  took  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  anciently  so  called,  all  except  Neopaira  which 
was  attached  to  Athens,  Pteleon  which  was  held  by  i898. 
Venice,  and  Zeitouni  which  remained  to  the  Empire. 
Neopatra  and  Salona  followed,  and  the  Ottoman  power  i896. 
stretched  to  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  parted  asunder 
the  still  independent  states  of  Western  Greece  from 
Attica  and  Peloponnesos. 

In  Epeiros  the  Servian  and  Albanian  despots  had 
both  to  yield  to  Italian  princes.     Northern  Epeiros  Buondei- 
passed  to  the  Florentine  house  of  Buondelmonte.     To  Northem 
the  south  arose  a  dynasty  of  greater  interest,  the  ThlTT^je 
Beneventan  house   of    Tocco^   the  last  independent  **^'^^*^^^- 
princes  in  Western  Greece.     They  first,  as  counts  1357. 
palatine,  held  Kephall^nia  and  Zakynthos  as  a  fief  of 
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the  Latin  Empire.  Then  they  won  Leukadia  with 
the  ducal  title.  They  next  began  a  continental  domi- 
nion, first  for  a  moment  in  Peloponnesos,  then  more 
lastingly  in  the  lands  near  their  island  duchy.  Duke 
Charles  of  Leukadia  gradually  won  all  Epeiros  save 
the  Venetian  posts  ;  and  he,  his  wife,  and  his  heirs  bore 
the  titles  of  Despot  of  Eomania,  King  of  Epeiros,  and 
even  Empress  of  the  Romans.^  This  dynasty,  though 
not  long-lived  on  the  mainland,  is  of  real  and  abiding 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  nation.  The 
advance  of  the  Albanians  was  checked ;  their  settle- 
ments were  thrust  further  north  and  further  south, 
while  the  Beneventan  dominions  became  and  remained 
purely  Greek.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Duke  Charles, 
the  Turk  won  Joannina  and  the  greater  part  of 
Epeiros ;  but  his  son  kept  Arta  and  its  neighbour- 
hood for  nineteen  years  as  a  vassal  of  Venice.  Then 
the  dominions  of  Duke  Charles  became  the  Turkish 
province  of  Karlili.  The  house  of  Tocco  kept  its 
island  possessions  for  thirty  years  longer.  Then  they 
too  passed  to  the  Turk,  to  be  recovered  for  a  moment 
by  their  own  Duke,  and  then  to  be  struggled  for 
between  Turk  and  Venetian. 

Meanwhile  the  strictly  Albanian  lands,  from  the 
Akrokeraunian  point  northwards,  were  subdued  by 
the  Turk,  were  freed,  and  subdued  again.  Early 
in  the  fifteenth  century  the  Turk  won  all  Albania, 
except  the  Venetian  posts.  Seventeen  years  later 
came  a  revolt  and  a  successful  defence  of  the  country, 
whose  later  stages  are  ennobled  by  the  name  of 
George  Kastriota  of  Croja,  tlie  famous  Scanderbeg. 

'  '  Basilissa  Romfeonim'=*P(o/iUuW  /Sao-iXwro-a.  *Romrti'  is 
not  nncommonlj  used  for  the  'PcofuxuM  of  the  East,  as  distingaisbed 
from  the  '  Eomanorum  Imperator '  of  the  West. 
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His  death  gave  his  land  back  to  the  Ottoman,  while     chap. 
Croia  itself  was  for  a  while  held  by  Venice.     The  ;r7rT 

•^  •'  Death  of 

whole  Greek  and  Albanian  mainland  was  now  divided  Pf***^^* 
between  Turk  and  Venetian.  ^'*^'- 


Lastly,  we  must  not  forget  that  Greek  state  which  The  Em- 
pire of 
outlived  all  the  rest.   Far  away,  on  the  furthest  bounds  TreWzond. 

of  the  elder  Empire,  the  Empire  of  Trebizond  had  the 
honour  of  being  the  last  remaining  fragment  of  the 
Eastern  Eoman  power.  The  rule  of  the  Grand  Kom- 
nenos  survived  the  fall  of  Constantinople ;  it  survived 
the  conquest  of  Athens  and  Peloponnesos. 

We  have  seen  the  origin  and  early  history  of  this  origin  of 
power.  After  its  western  dominions  passed  to  the  vm!^^^^ 
Nicene  Emperors  and  SinopS  to  the  Turk,  the  Trape- 
zuntine  Empire  was  confined  to  the  eastern  part  of 
the  south  coast  of  the  Euxine,  stretching  over  part  of 
Iberia,  and  keeping  the  Imperial  possessions  in  the 
Tauric  Chersonesos.  Sometimes  independent,  some- 
times tributary  to  Turks  or  Mongols,  the  power  of 
Trebizond  hved  on  for  nearly  eighty  years  as  a  dis- 
tinct and  rival  Roman  Empire.     Then,  when  Con-  Agreement 

between 

stantinople  was  again  in  Greek  hands,  John  Komnenos  Con«tanti- 

7  ^  nople  and 

of  Trebizond  was  content  to  acknowledge  Michael  Ji|J"^^^ 
Palaiologos  as  Emperor  of  the  Eomans,  and  to  con- 
tent himself  with  the  style  of  •  Emperor  of  all  the 
East,  of  Iberia,  and  of  Perateia'  This  last  name 
means  the  province  beyond  the  sea,  in  the  Tauric 
Chersonesos  or  Crim.  We  thus  see  that  the  style  of 
'  Emperor  of  the  East,'  which  it  is  sometimes  con- 
venient to  give  to  him  of  Constantinople,  strictly 
belongs  to  him  of  Trebizond.  The  new  Empire  of 
the   East  suffered   many   fluctuations   of   territory, 
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CHAP,    cluefly  at  the  hands  of  the  neighboormg  Turkoxnaiu; 
Chalybia^  the  land  of  iron,  was  lost;  the  coast-line 


was  split  asunder;  the  Empire  bowed  to  Timour. 
But  the  capital  and  a  large  part  of  the  coast  bore 
up  to  the  last,  and  did  not  pass  under  'the  Ottoman 
TniUdi      yoke  till  eight  years  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople. 
SnSimd,   The  outlying  dependency  of  Perateia  or  Gothia  was 
oTPHiteu,  ^^^  conquered  till  eleven  years  later  still.    As  the 
Tauric  Chersondsos  had  sheltered  the  last  Oreek  com- 
monwealth, it  sheltered  also  the  last  Greek  princi- 
pality. 

^  6.  The  Slavonic  States. 

The  Greek  and  Frank  states  of  which  we  have 

just  been  speaking  arose,  for  the  most  part  they 

.  directly  arose,  out  of  the  Latin  partition  of  the  Empire. 

MBMof    On  the  Slavonic  powers  the  effect  of  that  partition 

fionofthe    wES  Only  indirect.     Servia  and  Bulgaria  had  begun 

thesu-      their  second  career  of  independence  before  the  par- 

■^t««-        tition.     The  partition  touched  them  only  so  far  as 

the  splitting  up  of  the  Empire  into  a  number  of  small 

states  took  away  all  fear  of  their  being  again  brought 

under  its  obedience.     In   Croatia  and  Dalmatia  all 

trace  of  the  Imperial  power  passed  away.  The  Magyar 

held  the  inland  parts ;  the  question  was  whether  the 

Magyar  or  the  Venetian  should  hold  the  coast. 

ftwrUMd         rpjjg  chicf  independent  Slavonic  powers  were  those 

of  Servia  and  Bulgaria.     Of  these,  Servia  represents 

the  unmixed  Slave,  as  unmixed,  that  is,  as  any  nation 

ever  is  ;  Bulgaria  represents  the  Slave  brought  under 

some  measiire  of  Turanian  influence   and  mixture. 

The  history  of  the  purer  race  is  the  longer  and  the 

more  brilliant.     The  Servian  people  made  a  longer 

resistance  to  the  Turk  than  the  Bulgarian  people  ; 
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they  were  the  first  to  throw  off  his  yoke ;  one  part  of    chap. 
tliem  never  submitted  to  his  yoke  at  all.     The  oldest 


.  1      T     #•        1  T       1        Extent  of 

bervia,  as  we  have  seen,  stretched  far  beyond  the  Servia, 
bounds  of  the  present  principaUty,  and  had  a  con- 
siderable Hadriatic  seaboard,  though  interrupted  by 
the  Eoman  cities.     Among  the  Zupans  or  princes  of 
the  many  Servian  tribes,  the  chief  were  the  northern 
Grand -Zupans   of  Desnica   on   the   Drina,  and   the 
southern  Grand-Zupans  of  Dioklea  or  Rascia^  so  called 
from  their  capital  Rassa^  the  modem  Novi-Bazar. 
This  last  principality  was  the  germ  of  the  historical 
kingdom  of  Servia.  But  till  the  fall  of  the  old  Empire,  Reiationa  . 
the  Imperial  claims  over  Servia  were  always  asserted  Empire, 
and  were  often  enforced.     Indeed  common  enmity  to 
the  Bulgarian,  the  momentary  conqueror  of  Servia,^ 
formed  a  tie  between  Servia  and  the  Empire  down  to  lois. 
the  complete  incorporation  of  Servia  by  Basil  the 
Second.     The  successful  revolt  of  Servia  made  room  io4o. 
for  more  than  one  claimant  of  Servian  dominion  and 
kingship;  but  the  Imperial  claims  remained,  to  be  coonnest 

,      ,  ,  bv  Manuel 

enforced  again  in  their  fulness  by  Manuel  Komnenos.  i^omndno^ 
At  last  the  Latin  conquest  reUeved  Servia  from  all 
danger  on  the  part  of  Constantinople ;  it  now  stood 
forth  as  an  independent  power  under  the  kings  of 
the  house  of  Nemanja. 

They  had   to   struggle  against  more  dangerous  Relations 

towards 

enemies  to  the  north  in  the  Kings  of  Hungary.  Even  Hungary, 
before  the  last  Imperial  conquest,  the  Magyars  had 
cut  away  the  western  part  of  Servia,  the  land  be-  Loss  of 
yond  the  Drina,  known  as  Bosnia  or  Rama.     Under 
the  last  name  it  gave  the  Hungarian  princes  one  of 
their  royal  titles.    This  land  was  more  than  once  won  1286. 

>  See  above,  p.  389. 
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back  by  Servia ;  but  its  tendency  was  to  separation 
and  to  growth  at  the  cost  of  Servia.  In  the  first 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Bosnia  was  enlarged 
by  the  Servian  lands  bordering  on  the  Dalmatian 
coast,  the  lands  of  Zachloumia  and  Terhounia^  wliich 
were  never  permanently  won  back.  So  the  lands  on 
the  Save,  between  the  Drina  and  the  Morava,  taking 
in  the  modern  capital  of  Belgrade,  passed,  in  the 
endless  shiftings  of  the  frontier,  at  one  time  to  Bul- 
garia and  at  another  to  Hungary.  Servia,  thus  cut 
short  to  the  north  and  west,  was  driven  to  advance 
southward  and  eastward,  at  the  expense  of  Bulgaria 
and  of  the  powers  which  had  taken  tlie  place  of  the 
Empire  on  the  lower  Hadriatic  coast.  From  the  latter 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century  onwards,  Servia  grew 
to  be  the  greatest  power  in  the  south-eastern  penin- 
sula. Shorn  of  her  old  Hadriatic  seaboard,  she  gained 
a  new  and  longer  one,  stretching  from  the  mouths 
of  Cattaro  to  Durazzo.  Durazzo  itself  twice  fell  into 
Servian  hands ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  highest  power 
of  Servia  tliat  city  remained  an  Angevin  outpost  on 
the  Servian  mainland.  That  highest  power  was  reached 
in  the  reign  of  Steplien  Dushan,  who  spread  liis  do- 
minions far  indeed  at  the  cost  of  Greeks  and  Franks, 
at  the  cost  of  his  old  Slavonic  neighbours  and  of  the 
rising  powers  of  Albania.  In  the  new  Servian  capital 
of  Skopia,  Skoupi^  or  Skopje^  the  Tzar  Stephen  took 
an  Imperial  crown  as  Emperor  of  the  Serbs  and  Greeks. 
The  new  Empire  stretched  uninterruptedly  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Corinthian  gulf.  At  one  end  Bosnia 
was  won  back ;  at  the  other  end  the  Servian  rule 
was  spread  over  Aitoha  and  Thessaly,  over  Mace- 
donia and  Thrace  as  far  as  Christopolis.     It  only  re« 
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mained  to  give  a  head  to  tliis  great  body,  and  to 
make  New  Kome  the  seat  of  the  Servian  power. 

But  the  Servian  tzardom  broke  in  pieces  at  the  Brp«k-up 

.  of  the 

death  of  the  great  Servian  Tzar ;  and  before  he  died,  Servian 

,  .        power, 

the  Ottoman  was  ah-eady  in  Europe.  In  fact  the  his-  is^s. 
torical  result  of  the  great  advance  of  Servia  was  to 
split  up  the  whole  of  the  Greek  and  Slavonic  lands, 
and  to  leave  no  power  of  either  race  able  to  keep 
out  the  barbarian.  The  titles  of  Stephen's  Empire 
lived  on  for  a  generation  in  the  Greek  part  of  his 
dominions,^  where  the  younger  Stephen,  lord  of 
Epeiros  and  Thessaly,  still  called  himself  Emperor  of 
the  Serbs  and  Greeks.  In  Macedonia  and  Thrace 
several  small  principahties  sprang  up,  and  a  power 
arose  at  Skodra  of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak 
again.  To  the  north  Bosnia  feU  away,  and  carried 
Zachloumia  with  it.     Servia  itself  comes  out  of  the  Later 

Kingdom  of 

chaos  as  a  separate  kingdom,  a  kingdom  wholly  cut  Servia. 
off  from  the  sea,  but  stretching  southward  as  far  as 
Prisrendj  and  again  holding  the  lands  between  the  Conqua»t« 

and  delive- 

Drina  and  the  Morava.     The  Turk  first  took  Nish,  ranees  of 

Servia. 

and  brought  the  kingdom  under  tribute.  The  over-  1376. 
throw  at  Kossovo  made  Servia  wholly  dependent.  1889. 
With  the  fall  of  Bajazet  it  again  became  free  for  a  i4os. 
generation.  Then  the  Turk  won  the  whole  land  1488. 
except  Belgrade.  Then  the  campaign  of  Huniades  1442. 
restored  Servia  as  a  free  kingdom ;  the  event  of  1444. 
Varna  again  brought  her  under  tribute.  At  last  1459. 
Mahomet  the  Conqueror  incorporated  all  Servia,  ex- 
cept Belgrade,  with  his  dominions. 


The  history  of  Bosnia^  as  a  really  separate  power,  The  King. 

dom  of 

*  See  above,  p,  435.  •  Bor 
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CHAP,    holding  its  own  place  in  Europe,  begins  with  the 
break-up  of  the  momentary  Servian  Empire.  The  Ban 


lUorigiii, 

^^^        Stephen  Tvartko  became  the  first  king  of  the  last 

Bosnian  dynasty,  under  the  nominal  superiority  of 

the  Hungarian  crown.    Thus,  at  the  very  moment 

of  the  coming  of  the  Turk,  a  kingdom  of  Latin  creed 

and  associations  became  the  first  power  among  the 

south*eastem  Slaves.    For  a  while  it  seemed  as  if 

Bosnia  was  going  to  take  the  place  which  had  been 

^^^^    held  by  Servia.    The  Bosnian  kingdom  at  its  greatest 

^g^       extent  took  in  all  the  present  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 

with,  it  would  seem,  all  Dalmatia  except  Zara,  and 

the  north-west  comer  of  Servia  stretching  beyond 

the  Drina.     But  the  Bosnian  power  was  broken  at 

Eossovo  as  well  as  that  of  Servia.    In  the  time  of 

Lower       confusion  which  followed,  Jayce  in  the  north-west 

comer  became  a  power  connected  with  both  Hungary 

and  Bosnia,  while  the  Turk  established  himself  in 

the  extreme  south.     The  Turk  was  driven  out  for  a 

while,  but  the  kingdom  was  dismembered  to  form  a 

Dachy  of    new  Latin  power.     The  Lord  of  the  old  Zachloumia, 

orHene-    a  Bosuian   vassal,    transferred   his    homage   to   the 

govina.  ,  , 

1440.  Austrian  King  of  the  Bomans,  and  became  sovereign 
Duke  of  Saint  Suva,  perhaps  rather  of  Pritnorie. 
Thus  arose  the  state  of  Herzegovina^  that  is  the  Duchy ^ 
commemorating  in  its  half-German  name  the  relation 
of  its  prince  to  the  Western  Empire.     But  neither 

1449.  kingdom  nor  duchy  was  long-Uved.  Within  ten  years 
after  the  separation  of  Herzegovina  the  Turk  held 

Turkish      westcm   Bosuia.     Fourteen  years  later  he  subdued 

oonquest  of 

Boroia,  the  wholc  kingdom.  The  next  year  the  duchy  be- 
of  Bene-  camc  tributary,  and  twenty  years  after  the  conquest 
148^       of  Bosnia  it  was  incorporated  with  the  now  Turkish 
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province  of  Bosnia.    But  in  the  long  struggle  between     chap. 


i. 


Venice  and  the  Turk  various  parts  of  its  territory,  ^ 
especially  the  coast,  came  under  the  power  of  the 
Eepublic. 

Meanwhile  one  small  Slavonic  land,  one  surviving 
fragment  of  the  great  Servian  dominion,  maintained 
its  independence  through  all  changes.  In  the  break- 
up of  the  Servian  Empire,  a  small  state,  with  Skodra 
for  its  capital,  formed  itself  in  the  district  of  Zeta, 
reaching  northwards  as  far  as  Cattaro.     For  a  mo-  Dominion 

of  the  boose 

ment  its  princes  of  the  house  of  Balsa  spread  their  g^^^  ** 
power  over  all  northern  Albania ;  but  the  new  state 
was  cut  short  on  all  sides  by  Bosnia,  Venice,  and  the 
Turk,  and  Skodra  itself  was  sold  to  Venice.     In  the  LoBsof 
middle   of  the  fifteenth  century,  the   state   took  a  i894. 
more  definite  shape,  though  with  a  smaller  territory,  B^tnning 
under  a  new  dynasty,  that  of  Tzernojevich.     This  negro, i466. 
independent  remnant  answered  to  the  modem  Tzema- 
gora  or  Montenegro^  with  a  greater  extent  to  the  east 
and  with  a  small  seaboard  taking  in  Antivari.     Its 
capital  Zabljak  was  more  than  once  lost  and  won 
fi'om  the  Turk;  at  the  end  of  the  century  it  was 
found  hopeless  to   defend    the  lower  districts,  and 
prince  and  people  withdrew  to  the  natural  fortress 
of  tlie  Black  Mountain  with  its  newly  founded  capital 
of  Tzetinje.     The  last  prince  of  the  dynasty  resigned  EstohUsh- 
his  power  to  the  metropolitan  bishop,  and  Montenegro  T«5tinj«, 
remained  an  independent  state  under  its  Vladikas  or  The 
hereditary  prelates,   till  their  dominion  was  in  our  1499. 
own   time   again   exchanged   for  that  of    temporal  w 
princes.     During  all  this  time  the  territory  of  Monte-  i85i. 
negro  was  simply  so  much  of  the  mountain  region 
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CHAP     as  could  maintain  its  practical  independence  against 
— ^ — '  the  ceaseless   attacks   of  the  Turk.     The   Christian 


state  had  no  acknowledged  frontier ;  it  was  often 
harried  and  sometimes  for  a  moment  occupied,  but 
it  never  became  either  a  province  or  a  lasting  de- 
pendency of  the  invader.  Yet,  while  her  existence 
was  thus  precarious,  Montenegro,  as  the  ally  of 
England  and  Kussia,  bore  her  part  in  the  great 
European  struggle ;  she  won  for  herself  a  haven  and 
a  capital  at  Cattaro,  and  received  the  free  commen- 

1818.  dation  of  the  men  of  the  neighbouring  Bocche.  Her 
alUes  stood  by  while   Cattaro  and  the  Bocche  were 

1868.  filched  by  the  Austrian  ;  and,  more  than  forty  years 
later,  when  a  definite  frontier  was  first  traced.  Western 
diplomacy  so  traced  it  as  to  give  the  Turk  an  inlet  on 

Monte-       both  sidcs  to  the  unconquered  Christian  land.    In  the 

negrin 

conatieAts,    latest  timcs  the  Montenegrin  arms  set  free  a  large 

187«-1877.  °  *=* 

1878.  part  of  the  kindred  land  of  Herzegovina,  and  won 
back  a  considerable  part  of  the  lost  territory  to  the 
east,  including  part  of  the  old  seaboard  as  far  as 
Dulcigno.  Then  Western  diplomacy  drew  another 
frontier,  which  forbade  any  large  incorporation  of  the 
kindred  Slavonic  districts,  while  a  small  extension 
was  allowed  in  that  part  of  the  lost  ancient  territory 
which  had  become  Albanian.  Of  three  havens  won 
by  Montenegro  in  the  war,  Dulcigno  was  given  back 

Spizza.  to  the  Turk.  Austria  was  allowed  to  filch  Spizza^ 
as  she  had  before  filched  Eagusa  and  Cattaro.  The 
third  haven,  that  of  Antivari^  was  left  to  those  who 
had  won  it  under  insulting  restrictions.  Yet  more 
lately  the  wrong  has  been  partly  redressed  by  English 
energy.  In  exchange  for  some  small  Albanian  terri- 
tory given  back  to  the  Turk,  Montenegro  has  been 
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again  put  into  possession  of  her  hard-won  prize  of    chap. 
Dulcigno.  " — ' — ' 


The  continued  independence  of  Montenegro  en- 
ables the  Servian  branch  of  the  Slavonic  race  to  say 
that  their  nation  has  never  been  wholly  enslaved. 
The  case  has  been  different  with  Bulgaria.     We  have  The  third 

.  Bulf^arian 

seen  the  origin  of  the  third  Bulgarian,  or  rather  kingdom. 
VlachO'Bulgarian^  kingdom  which  won  its  indepen- 
dence of  the  Empire  in  the  last  years  of  the  twelfth 
century.  From  that  time  to  the  Turkish  conquest, 
one  or  more  Bulgarian  states  always  existed.  And 
throughout  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  the  Bulgarian 
kingdom,  though  its  boundaries  were  ever  shifting, 
was  one  of  the  chief  powers  of  the  south-eastern 
peninsula. 

The  oldest  Bulgaria  between  Danube  and  Haemus 
was  the  first  to  throw  off  the  Byzantine  dominion,  and 
the  last  to  come  under  the  power  of  the  Turk.     The 
new  Bulgarian  power   grew  fast,   and   for  a  while  |^^ff*"*° 
called  back  the  days  of  Simeon  and  Samuel.     Under  11^-1207. 
Joannice  the  frontier  stretched  far  to  the  north-west, 
over  lands  which  gradually  passed  to  Servia,  taking 
in  Skupi,  Nish,  and  even  Belgrade.     Under  the  Tzar  Dominion 
John  Asan  the  new  Bulgaria,  the  kingdom  of  Timovo.  Asan. 

.  1218-1241. 

reached  its  greatest  extent.  John  claimed  to  rule 
over  the  Greek,  the  Servian,  and  the  Albanian  lands, 
from  Hadrianople  to  Durazzo.^  And  certainly  the 
greater  part  of  Thrace,  PhilippopoUs  and  the  whole 
land  of  Ehodope  or  Achridos^  Hadrianople  itself, 
Macedonia  too  stretching  away  to  Samuel's  Ochrida 
and  to  Albanon  or  Elbassan,  were  all  under  his  rule.  If 

1  See  Jire^ek,  Geschichte  der  Bulgaren,  p.  351. 
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CHAP,    his  realm  did  not  touch  the  Hadriatic  or  the  jSgneax^ 

' — « — '  it  came  very  near  to  both ;  but  Thessalonikd  at  least 

always  remained  to  its  Frank  and  Greek  lords.     But 

this  great  power,  hke  so  many  other  powers  of  its 

SnUmo^    kind,  did  not  survive  its  founder.  The  revived  Greek 

is4i.u67.  states,  the  Nicene  Empire  and  the  Epeirot  despotat, 

cut  the  Bulgarian  realm  short.    The  disputes  of  an 

sufttngi    Ider  and  of  a  later  time  went  on.^    There  was  un- 

of  the 

^tfnatin.  disputed  Bulgaria  north  of  Hasmus,  an  ever-shifling 
frontier  south  of  it.  The  inland  Philippopolis,  and 
the  coast  towns  of  Anchialas  and  MesSmbria^  passed 
backwards  and  forwards  between  Greek  and  Bnl- 
puupp»-  garian.  The  last  state  of  things,  immediately  before 
^"^  the  common  overthrow,  gave  Philippopolis  to  Bul- 
garia and  the  coast  towns  to  the  Empire. 

An  attempt  at  extension  to  the  north  by  an  attack 
on  the  Hungarian  Banat  of  Severing  the  western  part 
Win  with  of  modem  Wallachia,  led  only  to  a  Hungarian  in- 
i2$of*^'  vasion,  to  a  temporary  loss  of  Widdin^  and  the 
assumption  of  a  Bulgarian  title  by  the  Magyar  king. 
Cimuui  Presently  a  new  Turanian  dynasty,  this  time  of  Cuman 
Bnif^iria.     desceut,  reigned   in  Bulgaria,   and   soon  after,  the 

1280* 

kingdom  passed  for  the  moment  under  a  mightier 
Bratk-np  of  overlord  in  the  person  of  Nogai  Khan.     In  the  four- 

the  king- 

dom.  teenth  century  the  kingdom  broke  up.     The  despot 

Dobroditius — his  name  has  many  spellings — ^formed  a 

separate  dominion  on  the  seaboard,  stretching  from 

Prind-       the  Danube  to  the  Imperial  frontier,  cutting  off  the 

DobfutchjL  King   of  Tirnovo   from  the   sea.     Part   of  his  land 

preserves  his  memory  in  its  modern  name  Dohrutcha. 

^  The  history  of  George  Akropolitds  gives  a  narrative  of  these 
wars  which  is  worth  studying,  if  only  for  its  close  bearing  on  vexy 
recent  events. 
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Presently  we   hear  of  three  Bulgarias,  the  central  chap. 

state  at  Tirnovo,  the  sea-land  of  Dobroditius,  and  a  ' — ■ — ' 
north-western  state   at  Widdin.     By  this  time   the 
Ottoman  inroads  had  begun ;  Philippopolis  was  lost, 

and  Bulgarian  princes  were  blind  enough  to  employ  i3g2. 

Turkish  help  in  a  second  attack  on  Severin,  which  186&-1369. 
led  only  to  a  second  temporary  loss  of  Widdin.    The 

Turk  now  pressed  on ;  Sofia  was  taken ;  the  whole  i8«2. 

land  became  a  Turkish  dependency.     After  Kossovo  isss. 

the  land  was  wholly  conquered,  save  only  that  the  Conquest 

•^  .   .       "^  by  Bajazet, 

northern  part  of  the  land  of  Dobroditius  passed  to  i^aa. 
Wallachia.  Bulgaria  passed  away  from  the  list  of 
European  states  both  sooner  and  more  utterly  than 
Servia.  Servia  still  had  its  alternations  of  freedom 
and  bondage  for  sixty  years.  In  after  times  large 
parts  of  it  passed  for  a  while  to  a  rule  which,  if 
foreign,  was  at  least  European.  In  later  days  Servia 
was  the  first  of  the  subject  nations  to  win  its  freedom. 
But  the  bondage  of  Bulgaria  was  never  disturbed 
from  the  days  of  Bajazet  to  our  own  time. 

§  7.  The  Kingdom  of  Hungary. 

The  origin  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom,  and  the 
reasons  for  dealing  with  it  along  with  the  states  which 
arose  out  of  the  break-up  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  have 
already  been  spoken  of.^     The  Finnish  conquerors  of  character 
the  Slave,  admitted  within  the  pale  of  Western  Chris-  Hungarian 

kingdom. 

tendom,  founding  a  new  Hungary  on  the  Danube  and 
the  Theiss  while  they  left  behind  them  an  older  Hun- 
gary on  the  Kama,  have  points  of  contact  at  once 
with  Asia  and  with  both  Eastern  and  Western  Europe. 
But,  as  closely   connected  in  its  history  with  the 

^  See  above,  p.  160. 
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CHAP,    nations  of  the  south-eastem  peninwila^aa  a  sharerin  iht 

iupSh^  ^^^^^^  ®^^  ^  *^^  deliverance  of  Servia, Greece, and 
^^^''     Bulgaria,  the  fitting  place  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom 
*'*'^*'      in  our  geographical  survey  is  one  where  it  may  be 
looked  at  strictly  as  part  of  the  south-eastern  wcorld. 
It  has  been  already  noticed  ^  that  the  main  geo- 
Bfltersof     graphical  work  of  the  Magyar  was  to  cut  off  that 
inTMioii.     south-eastern  world,  the  world  where  the  Oreek  and 
the  Slave,  struggling  for  its  supremacy,  were  both 
swallowed  up  by  the  Ottoman,  from  the  Slavonic 
region  between  the  Carpathians  and  the  Baltic.    At 
the  moment  of  the  Magyar  inroad,  the  foundation  of 
OiMt        the  Great-Moravian  kingdom,  the  kingdom  of  Sviato* 
ss4-«M.      pluk,  made  it  more  likely  than  it  has  ever  been  since 
that  the  Slaves  of  the  two  regions  might  be  united 
into  a  single  power.    That  kingdom,  stretching  to 
Sirmium,  marched  on  the  north-western  dependen- 
cies of  the  Eastern  Empire,  while  on  the  north  it  took 
in  the  Chrobatian  land  which  was  afterwards  Little 
Poland.     Such  a  power  might  have  been  dangerous 
to  both  Empires  at  once ;  but  the  invaders  whom  the 
two  Emperors  called  in  proved  far  more  dangerous 
than  Great  Moravia  could  ever   have   been.     The 
Magyars,  Ogres,  or  Hungarians,  the  Turks   of  the 
Imperial  geographer,^  were  called  in  by  his  father 
Leo  to  check  the  Bulgarians,  as  they  were  called 
in  by  Amulf  in  the  West  to  check  the  new  power  of 
Moravia.     They  passed,  from  the  north  rather  than 

*  See  above,  p.  161. 

*  On  the  origin  of  the  name,  see  Eoesler,  JRomdnische  Siudien^ 
159,  218,  260.  There  is  something  strange  in  Constantine  calliog 
the  Finnish  Magyars  ToOpicoc,  in  opposition  to  the  really  Turkiak 
Patzinaks.  His  Tovp^ta  and  ^payyia  are  of  course  Hungary  and 
Germany.    De  Adm.  Imp.  13, 40.  pp.  81,  173.  ed.  Bonn. 
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from  the  east,  into  the  land  which  was  disputed  be-     chap. 
tween  Moravian  and  Bulgarian.   The  Moravian  power  — - — ' 
was  overthrown,  and  the  Magyars,  stepping  into  its  906. 

'  n  !•  \       ^     -r^         '  i    Relations 

place,  became  constant  mvaders  of  both  Empu'es  and  between 

.  .         Hungary 

their  dependent  lands.     But  to  the  west,  the  victories  «nd  Ger- 

.  .      .  many. 

of  the  Saxon  kings  put  a  check  to  their  inroads,  and, 
save  some  shiftings  on  the  Austrian  march,  the  fron- 
tier of  Germany  and  Hungary  has  been  singularly 
abiding. 

While  the  Magyar  settlement  placed  a  barrier  be-  The  two 

r?  «  .  1       rn  .  Chrobatias 

tween  the  two  chief  regions  of  the  Slavonic  race  as  a  separated 

by  the 

w^hole,  it  specially  placed  a  barrier  between  the  two  Magyar*, 
divisions  of  the  Croatian  or  Chrobatian  people,  those 
on  the  Vistula  and  those  on  the  Drave  and  Save. 
The   northern  Chrobatia  still  reached  south  of  the 
Carpathians,  and  it  was  not  until  the  eleventh  century  1025. 
that  the  Magyar  kingdom,  by  the  acquisition  of  its 
southern  part,  gained  a  natural  frontier  which,  with 
some  shiftings,  served  to  part  it  off  from  the  Slavonic 
powers  to  the  north  of  it.     To  the  south-east  an  un- 
cultivated and  wooded  tract  separated  the  Magyar 
territory  from  the  lands  between   the   Carpathians  ceopraphi. 
and    the  lower   Danube   which  were   still   held    by  ^tl^"***^" 
the  Patzinaks.     The  oldest  Magyar  settlement  thus     *^''^'^ 
occupied  the  central  part  of  the  modern  kingdom, 
the   lands  on   the  Theiss   and  the  middle  Danube. 
There  the  Turanian  invaders  formed  a  ruling  and 
central  race,  within  a  Slavonic  fringe  at  each  end. 
There  were  northern  and  southern  Croats,  Slovaks  to 
the  north,  and  Ruthenians  to  the  north-west,  towards 
the  kindred  land  oi  H'alicz  or  Red  Russia, 

Hungary,   ranking  from   the   beginning   of   the  Humrnrra 
eleventh  century  as  a  kingdom  of  Latin  Christendom,  its  growth. 
VOL.  I.  G  G 
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CHAP,     presently  grew  in  all  directions.     We  have  just  seen 
— • — '  its  advance  at  tlie  expense  of  the  northern  Chrobati^ 
land.     Its  advance  at  the  expense  of  the  southen 
l>ranch  of  that  race,  and  of  the  other  Slavonic  lani* 
wliich  owed  more  or  less  of  allegiance  to  the  Eastern 
Empire,  w^as  still  more  marked.     All  these  lands  at 
one  time  or  another  gave  royal  titles  to   the  King  of 
Huncrarv,  Kin^r  also  of  Croatia,  of  Dalmatia,  of  Eama, 
r.inunry     ^yg^  ^f  Bulgaria.     But  in  most  of  these  lands  the 
Hungarian  kingship  was  temporary  or  nominal;  in 
Croatia  alone,  though  tlie  frontier  has  often   shifted, 
Hungarian  rule  has  been  abiding.     Croatia  has  never 
formed  an  independent  state  since  the  first  Hungarian 
conquest ;  it  has  never  been  fully  wrested  from  Hun- 
jrarv  sin(*e  the  days  of  Manuel  Komnenos.      In  those 
(lays  it  was  indeed  a  question  whether  Hungrary  itself 
liad  not  an  overlord  in  the  Eastern  Emperor.      After 
tlio  great  Bulgarian  revolt  tliat  question  coiilcl  never 
be  raised  again.     But   the   Hungarian   frontier   was 
(ivor  shifting  towards  the  foruior  lands  of  the  Empire, 
Venetian,  Servian,  and    Bulgarian.     One  part   of  the 
old  Croatian  kingdom,  the  land  between    Save    and 
J)rav(',  was  cut  off  to  form,  first  an  appanage,  then 
uimdorn     an  aniKJxed  kingdom,  by  the  s])eeial  name  of  AY^/?v>;///7, 
^•♦■-'-  a  name  shared  by  it  with  lands  on  the  Baltic,  perhaps 

on  the  ^Egiean. 
r^a^^.^ilva-  \\x\t^  from   tlic   first  days  of  its   conversion,   the 

lia  or  *^  ^ 

<ittHn-  Hungarian  n^alm  betran  to  advance  in  other  direc- 
tions,  in  lands  which  had  formed  no  j)art  of  the  Eni- 
])ire  since  the  days  of  Aurelian.  Before  their  Ghroba- 
lian  conciuest,  the  Magyars  j)assed  the  boundary  which 

1004.  divided  them  from  the  Tatzinaks,  and  won  the  land 
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wliich  from  its  position  took  the  name  oiTranssilvania}    chap. 
Colonists  were  invited  to  settle  in  the  thinly  inhabited  ^ — r^ — ' 
land.     One  chief  settlement  was  of  the  Low-Dutch 
speech  from  Saxony  and  Flanders.     Another  element  various 
was  formed  by  the  Turanian  Szeklers^  whose  Latin 
form  of  Siculi  might  easily  mislead.     Another  migra- 
tion brought  back  the  name  and  speech  of  the  Old 
Eome  to  the  first  land  from  which  she  had  withdrawn 
her  power. 

The  legendary  belief  in  the  unbroken  life  of  the  On^in  of 

1  1-11  theRou- 

Eoman  name  and  speech  m  the  lands  north  of  the  ™an«- 
Danube  is  merely  a  legendary  beUef.^  There  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  present  principaHty  of 
Eoumania  and  the  Eouman  lands  beyond  its  borders 
derived  their  present  population  and  language  from 
a  settlement  of  the  Eouman  people  further  south. 
South  of  the  Danube,  the  Eouman  or  Vlach  population, 
scattered  among  Greeks,  Slaves,  and  Albanians,  at 
many  points  from  Pindos  northwards,  has  kept  its 
distinct  nationality,  but  it  has  never  formed  a  poUtical 
whole.      But  their   migration   beyond   the  Danube  Their 

,  northern 

enabled  the  Eoumans  in  course  of  time  to  found  two  nngrauon. 
distinct  principalities,  and  to  form  a  chief  element  in 
the  population  of  a  third.  There  is  no  sign  of  any 
Eouman  population  north  of  the  Danube  before  the. 
thirteenth  century.  The  events  of  that  century  opened 
a  way  for  a  reversal  of  the  ordinary  course  of  migra- 

'  Also  called  Siehenbiirgen^  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  the  for- 
tress of  Cibin,  which  has  many  spellings. 

^  Hoesler's  book,  Bomdnische  Sttidien,  puts  the  whole  matter  in 
a  clear  light;  nor  can  I  think  that  his  arguments  are  at  all  set  aside 
by  the  answer  of  Jung,  Romer  und  JRamanen  in  den  DonaiUandem, 
Innsbruck,  1877. 

6  6  2 
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tion,  for  the  settlement  of  lands  beyond  the  Eqiij 
by  former  subjects  of  the  Empire. 

We  have  seen  that  the  third  Bul^rarian  loif^l 
that  which  arose  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  eeata 
was  in  its  origin  as  much  Bouman  as  Sulgariaa.  J^l 
this  time  the  rule  of  the  Patzinaks  beyond  thehMl 
Danube  had  given  way  to  that  of  the  kindred  Qmm 
Then  the  fitorm  of  Mongolian  invasion,  w^hich  miiW] 
Hungary  itself  for  a  moment,  crushed   the  Ons 
power  for  ever.    But  the  remnant  of  the  CoMi 
nation  lived  on  within  the  Magyar  realm,  and  gm 
its  king  yet  another  title,  that  of  Kinff  of  Ciumtm 
The  former  Cuman  land  now  lay  open  to  new  s^da% 
and  the  Bouman  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mi 
Bulgaria  began  to  cross  the  Danube  into  that  kai 
and  the  neighbouring  districts.    In  the  course  of  Ai 
thirteenth  century  they  occupied  the  present  Wil- 
lachia,  and  already  formed  an  element  in  the  mixed 
population  of  Transsilvania.     A  Bouman  state  thus 
began  to  be  formed,  which  took  the  name  by  which 
the  Boumans  were  known  to  their  neighbours.     The 
new  Vlachia^  WaUachia^  stretched  on  both   sides  of 
the  Aluta.   To  the  west  of  that  river,  Little  WaUachia 
formed,  as  the  banat  of  Severing  an  integral  part  of 
the  Hungarian  kingdom.    Great  WaUachia  to  the  east 
formed  a  separate  principality,  dependent  on  Hungary 
or  independent,  according  to  its  strength  from  time 
to  time.     And,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  land  south  of  the  Danube,  called  Do- 
brutcha^  passed  from  Bulgaria  to  WaUachia.    Another 
Bouman  migration,  passing  from  the  land  of  Mar- 
maros  north  of  Transsilvania,  founded   the  princi- 
])ality  of  Moldavia  betw^een  the  Carpathians  and  the 
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Dniester.     This  too  stood  to  the  Huncrarian  crown  in     chap. 

.  X. 

the  same  shifting  relation   as  Great  Wallachia,  and   — ^ — ' 
sometimes  transferred  its  vassalage  to  Lithuania  and 
Poland. 

The  greatest  extension  of  the  Hungarian  dominion  Lewis  the 

(ireiit, 

was  in  the  fourteenth  century,  under  the  Angevin  1342-1382. 
King  Lewis  the  Great.     Before  his  time  the  Magyar 
frontier  had  advanced  and  fallen  back.     Hungary,  Fiwt 
having  a  Eussian  population  within  its  borders,  had  of  Haiicz, 

^  ^    ^  .  .  .     .  1185-1220; 

for  a  while  enlarged  its  Russian  dominion  by  the 
annexation  of  the  Eed  Eussian  land  of  Haiicz  or 
Galicia.     It  had  also,  for  a  shorter  time,  occupied  of  widdin, 

'         ^        ^  ^  '  ^  1260-1264. 

the  Bulgarian  town  of  Widdin.     Lewis  renewed  both  conquests 
these  conquests,  and  made  others.     Haiicz  was  not  Haiicz  and 
only  won  again,  but  was  enlarged  by  the  neighbour-  1342 ; 
ing  principality  of  Vladimir,     The  great  day  of  Hun-  i365-i369. 
gary  was  contemporary  with  the  great  day  of  Servia, 
but  it  was  a  longer  day,  and  Hungary  profited  greatly 
by  the  fall  of  Servia.  While  Lewis  annexed  Dalmatia,  1356. 
he  also  at  various  times  established  his  supremacy 
over   Bosnia  and  the  Eouman  principalities.     That 
Lewis  was  king  of  Poland  by  a  personal  union  did 
not  affect  Hungarian  geography.     But  the  separation 
of  the  crowns  at  his  death  led  presently  to  the  re- 
storation of  the  Eed  Eussian  provinces  to  Poland.  K«d  Kussia 

*■  ^  ^      ^       restored  to 

Somewhat  later,  under  Sigismuud,  a  territory  within  {"f*^"^* 
the  Hungarian  border,  part  of  the  county  of  Zips  or  piedgjnfr  of 
Czepiisz^  was  pledged  to  Poland,  and  continued  to  be 
held  by  that  power. 

Meanwhile  the  Ottoman  was  on  his  march  to  over- 
throw Hungary  as  well  as  its  neighbours,  though  the 
position  of  the  Magyar  kingdom  made  it  the  last  to 
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be  devoured  and  the  first  to  be  delivered.  The  Turkisi 
inroads  as  yet  barely  grazed  the  strictly  Hungamn 
frontier.  The  first  Turkish  invasion  of  Hungary,  the 
first  Turkisli  exaction  of  tribute  from  Wallachia,  came 
in  the  same  year  in  which  Sigismund  established  hi? 
supremacy  over  liosnia.  The  defeat  of  Xikopolis  con- 
firmed the  Turkish  supremacy  in  Wallachia,  a  supre- 
macy which  was  again  won  for  Hungary  in  the  great 
campaign  of  Iluniades,  and  was  again  lost  at  Yama. 
Meanwhile  the  full  possession  of  Dalmatia  did  not  out- 
Hve  the  reign  of  Lewis.  Henceforth  Hungary  is  merdy 
one  competitor  among  others  in  the  ceaseless  shiftings 
of  the  Dalmatian  frontier. 

Later  in  tlie  fifteenth  century  came  another  day 
of  Hungarian  greatness  under  the  son  of  Hiiniades, 
Mattliias  Corvinus.  Its  most  distinguishing  feature 
was  the  extension  of  the  Magyar  power  to  the  west, 
over  l^olicmia  and  its  dependencies,  and  even  over 
the  Austrian  arcliduchy.  In  the  south-eastern  lands 
Wallacliia  and  Moldavia  again  became  Hungarian  de 
})orKloncies.  Jayrc  Avas  won  back  from  the  Turk,  noAV 
lord  of  Bosnia,  and,  l^elgrade  being  noAv  IIuniTarian, 
the  frontier  towards  the  Ottoman  was  fixed  till  tiie 
time  of  his  great  advance  northwards. 

The  first  stage  of  Ottoman  conquest  in  Hun<yarv, 
as  distinguished  from  mere  ravage,  was  the  takinir 
of  lielgrade.  AVith  the  battle  of  Moliacz,  five  j'cars 
later,  the  separate  history  of  Hungary  ends.  Tliat 
victory,  followed  by  the  disj)utos  fi^r  the  Hungarian 
crown  between  an  Austrian  archduke  and  a  Trans.sil- 
vanian  palatine,  enabled  Suleiman  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom,  especiallv 
of  the   part   which   was    most    thoroughly  Ma<rvar. 
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From  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  till  the  chap. 
latter  years  of  the  seventeenth,  the  Austrian  Kings  ^ — r'--^ 
of  Hungary  kept  only  a  fragment  of  Croatia,  includ- 
ing Zagrab  or  Agram^  and  a  strip  of  north-western 
Hungary,  including  Pressburg.  The  whole  central 
part  of  the  kingdom  passed  under  the  immediate 
dominion  of  the  Turk,  and  a  Pasha  ruled  at  Buda. 
Besides  this  great  incorporation  of  Hungarian  soil, 
the  Turk  held  three  vassal  principalities  within  the 
dominions  of  Lewis  the  Great.     One  was  Trafissil-  Tnbutan- 

pnncipali- 

vania.  increased   by  a  large  part  of  north-eastern  <^!f -trans 
Hungary ;  the  second  was  Wallachia ;  the  third  was  Mo*l|}*viA*' 
Moldavia^  which  began  to  be  tributary  late  in  the  ^'^''^'' 
fifteenth  century.     The  Eouman  lands  became  more 
and  more  closely  dependent  on  the  Turk,  who  took 
on  him  to  name  their  princes.     Indeed,  one  might 
for  a  while  add  the  Austrian  kingdom  of  Hungary 
itself  as  a  fourth  vassal  state,  for  it  paid  tribute  to 
the  Turk  even  as  late  as  the  first  years  of  the  seven-  16O6. 
teenth  century.     For  the  superiority  of  the  Eouman  TheRou- 
principalities  an  endless  struggle  went  on  between  disputed 
Poland  and  the  Turk.     At  last  the  same  Slavonic  Poland  and 

the  Turk. 

power  stepped  in  to  deliver  Hungary  and  Austria 
also.   With  the  overthrow  of  the  Turk  before  Vienna  Battle  of 
began  the  reaction  of  Christendom  against  Islam  which  i683°* 
has  gone  on  to  our  own  day. 

The  wars  which  follow  answer  to  the  wars  of  in-  Recoverrof 
dependence  in  Servia  and  Greece  in  so  far  as  the  from%? 

Turk 

Turk  was  driven  out  of  a  Christian  land.  They  difier 
in  this,  that  the  Turk  was  driven  out  of  Greece  and 
Servia  to  the  profit  of  Greece  and  Servia  themselves, 
while  he  was  driven  but  of  Hungary  to  the  profit  of 
the  Austrian  king.     The  first  stage  of  the  work,  the 
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CHAP,    war  which  was  ended  by  the  Peace  of  Carlowitz,  won 
^- — r—^  back  nearly  all  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  and  all  Hungary 
JJlJ*^"^    proper,  except  the  land  of  Temeswar  between  Danube, 
inoomn^   Thciss,  and  Maros.    Transsilvania  became  a  depen* 
Tnauu-     dency  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom,  with  which  it  was 
1718.         presently  incorporated.    Wallachia  and  Moldavia  re- 
mahied  under  Turkish  supremacy.    The  next  war, 
PeMe  of     ended  by  the  Peace  of  Fassarowitz,  fully  restored  the 
^     Hung.™,  ktogdom  „  p.«  of  OhAteriom.    The 
Turk  kept  only  a  small  part  of  Croatia.    All  Slavonia 
and  the  banat  of  Temeswar  were  won  back;   the 
frontier  was  even  carried  south  of  the  Save,  so  as  to 
take  in  a  small  strip  of  Bosnia  and  a  great  part  of 
Servia,  as  also  the  Lesser  Wallachia,  the  old  banat 
of  Severin.    Thus,  while  the  first  stage  delivered 
Buda,  the  second  delivered  Belgrade.    But  the  next 
war,  ended  by  the  Peace  of  Belgrade,  largely  undid 
Losses  by     the  work.     The  frontier  fell  back  to  the  point   at 
Belgrade,     which  it  Stayed  till  our  own  day.     From  the  mouth 
of  the  Unna  to  Orsovo,  the  Save  and  the  Danube 
became  the  frontier.  Belgrade,  and  all  the  land  south 
of  those  rivers,  passed  again  to  the  Turk,  and  Little 
Wallachia  became  again  part  of  a  Turkish  depend- 
Finaiiossof  ency.     At  a  later  stage  of  the  century  Belgrade  was 
1789-1791.   again  delivered  and  again  lost. 

Acquis!-  The  later  acquisitions  of  the  House  of  Austria 

Poland.  were  made  in  the  character  of  Hungarian  kings,  but 
they  did  not  lead  to  any  enlargement  of  the  Hun- 
garian kingdom.  Thus  the  claim  to  the  Austrian 
acquisitions  made  at  the  first  and  third  partitions  of 
Poland,  rested  solely  on  the  two  Hungarian  occupa- 
Gsiicia  tions  of  Ecd  Eussia.  Under  the  softened  forms  of 
meria.        Galida  and  Lodomeria^  the  Eed  Bussian  lands   of 
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Ilalicz  and  Vladimir^  together  with  part  of  Poland 
itself,  became  a  new  kingdom  of  the  House  of  Habs- 
burg,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  thus  won 
still  remains.  Between  the  two  partitions  the  new  Acquisition 
kingdom  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  Bukovina^  rTelree 
the  north-western  corner  of  Moldavia,  which  was 
claimed  as  an  ancient  part  of  the  Transsilvanian  prin- 
cipahty.  It  was  again  only  in  its  Hungarian  character 
that  the  House  of  Habsburg  could  make  any  claim 
to  Dalmatia.  Certainly  no  Austrian  duke  had  ever  i>aimatit. 
reigned  over  Dalmatia,  Eed  Eussia,  or  the  Rouman 
principaUties.  Yet  in  the  present  dual  arrangement 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  the  so-called  triple 
kingdom  of  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  and  Slavonia,  is  divided 
between  the  rule  of  Pest  and  the  rule  of  Vienna. 
Gahcia  also  counts  to  the  Austrian,  and  not  to  the 
Hungarian,  division  of  the  monarchy.  All  this  is 
perhaps  in  harmony  with  the  generally  anomalous 
character  of  the  power  of  which  they  form  part. 
The  port  of  Spizza  has  been  added  to  the  Dalmatian  Spjzza. 
kingdom.  It  is  hard  to  say  in  which  of  his  many 
characters  the  Hungarian  King  and  Austrian  Arch- 
duke holds  the  lands  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  of  Bosnia  and 

*^  Herzego- 

which  the  Treaty  of  BerUn  confers  on  him,  not  the  ^^^ 
sovereignty,  but  the  administration.  They  might  have 
been  claimed  by  the  Hungarian  king  in  his  ancient 
character  of  King  of  Rama.  But  the  formal  aspect 
of  the  transaction  would  seem  rather  to  be  that  he 
has,  hke  his  predecessors  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
become  the  man  of  the  Turk. 


After  the  restoration  of  the  Lesser  Wallachia  to  Later  his- 

torv  of 

the  Turk  and  the  addition  of  Bukovina  to  Galicia,  RoUmania. 
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CHAP,     the  geographical  history  of  the  Eouman  principalities 


' — -^ — '  parts  off  wholly  from  that  of  Hungary,  and  will  be 
more  fittingly  treated  in  another  section. 

§  8.  The  Ottoman  Power. 

The  otto-  Last  among  the  powers  which  among  them  sup- 

man  Turks.  &  r  &  r 

planted  the  Eastern  Empire,  comes  the  greatest  and 
most  terrible  of  all,  that  which  overthrew  the  Empire 
itself  and  most  of  the  states  which  arose  out  of  its 
ruins,  and  which  stands  distinguished  from  all  the 
rest  by  its  abiding  possession  of  the  Imperial  city. 
Their         This  is  the  power  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,     They  stand 

special 

chanwter  distinguished  from  all  the  other  invaders  of  the  Euro- 
metans.  peau  mainland  of  the  Empire  by  being  Mahometan 
invaders.  The  examples  of  Bulgaria  and  Hungary 
show  that  Turanian  invaders,  as  such,  are  not  in- 
capable of  being  received  into  European  fellowship. 
This  could  not  be  in  the  case  of  a  Mahometan  power, 
bound  by  its  religion  to  keep  its  Christian  subjects  in 
the  condition  of  bondmen.  The  Ottomans  could  not, 
like  the  Bulgarians,  be  lost  in  the  greater  mass  of 
Preserva-     thosc  whom  they  conquered.    But  this  very  necessity 

tion  of  the      ,      i         i    .  i  •  i  i      • 

subject        helped  m  some  measure  to  preserve  the  national  beings 

nations.  ,  /->»  i         n  •  -r»    i 

of  the  subject  nations.  Greeks,  Servians,  Bulgarians, 
have  under  Ottoman  rule  remained  Greeks,  Servians, 
and  Bulgarians,  ready  to  begin  their  national  career 
afresh  whenever  the  time  for  independence  should 
come.  The  dominion  of  the  Turk  in  Eastern  Europe 
answers,  as  a  Mahometan  dominion,  to  the  dominion 
Compari-  of  the  Saraccn  in  Western  Europe.  But  in  every- 
the  Saracen  tiling,  savc  the  mere  reckoning  of  years,  it  has  been 

power  in  ^ 

Spain.        far   more    abiding.      The   Mahometan   dominion    in 
southern  Spain  did  indeed  last  two  hundred  years 
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longer  than  Mahometan  dominion  has  yet  lasted  in  chap. 
any  part  of  Eastern  Europe.  But  the  Saracen  power  ^ — ^ — ' 
in  the  West  began  to  fall  back  as  soon  as  it  was 
established,  and  its  last  two  hundred  years  were  a 
mere  survival.  The  Ottomans  underwent  no  con- 
siderable loss  of  territory  till  more  than  four  cen- 
turies and  a  half  after  their  first  appearance  in  Asia, 
till  more  than  three  centuries  after  their  passage  into 
Europe.  Constantinople  has  been  Ottoman  sixty  years 
longer  than  Toledo  was  Saracen. 

The  Ottoman,  possessor  of  the  Eastern  Eome,  does  Extent 
in  a  rough  way  represent  the  Eastern  Eoman  in  the  ottoman 

^  ^         JT  dominion 

extent  of  his  dominion.     The  dominions  and  depen-  ^^\^ 
dencies  of  the  Sultans  at  the  height  of  their  power  fmp'ire. 
took  in,  in  Eastern  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  in  Africa, 
nearly  all  that   had  formed  part  of  the  Empire  of 
Justinian,  with  a  large  territory,  both  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  which  Justinian  had  not  held.     Justinian  held 
nothing  north   of  the   Danube;   Suleiman   held,  as 
sovereign  or  as  overlord,  a  vast  dominion  from  Buda 
to  Azof.  On  the  other  hand,  no  part  of  the  dominions 
of  Justinian  in  Western  Europe,  save  one  Italian  city 
for  one  moment,  ever  came  under  Ottoman  rule.  The 
Eastern  Empire  in  the  year  800  was  smaller  than 
even  the  present  reduced  dominion  of  the  Turk.  The 
Eastern  Empire,  at  its  height  in  the  eleventh  century, 
hekl  in  Europe  a  dominion  far  smaller  than  the  do- 
minion of  the  Turk  in  the  sixteenth   century,  far 
larger  than  his  dominion  now.     But  in  the  essential 
feature  of  Byzantine  geography,  the  possession  of 
Constantinople  and  of  the  lands  on  each  side  of  the 
Bosporos  and  Hellespont,  the  Ottoman  Sultan  took  the 
place  of  the  Eastern  Emperor,  and  as  yet  he  keeps  it. 
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CHAP.  The  history  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  that  of 

^jrp-^  the  Ottomans  in  connexion  with  it,  was  largely  afiected 

**^"*"    by  the  movements  of  the  Mongols  in  the  further  East. 

advuioe.     Mongolian  pressure  weakened  the  Seljiik  Turks,  and 

so  allowed  the  growth  of  the  Nicene  Empire.     Men* 

golian  invasions  also  led  indirectly  to  the  growth  of 

the  Ottoman  power,  and  at  a  later  time  they  gave  it 

Origin  of    its  ffreatcst  check.     The  Ottomans  grew  out  of  a 

muuk        Turkish  band  who  served  the  Seljuk  Sultan  against 

the  Mongols.    As  his  vassals,  they  began  to  be  a 

power  in  Asia  and  to  harry  the  coasts  of  Europe. 

They  passed  into  Europe,  and  won  a  great  European 

dominion  far  more  quickly  than  they  had  won  their 

Asiatic  dominion.     This  is  the  special  characteristic 

of  the  Ottoman  power.    Asiatic  in  everything  else,  it 

is  geographically  European ;  most  of  its  Asiatic  and 

all  its  African  dominion  was  won  from  an  European 

Break-up     Centre.     Already  a  power  in  Europe,  but  not  yet  in 

andreunion  .  r»      i         t  •    i        •  i  ^ 

.fthe        possession  of  the  Imperial   city,  the  new   Ottoman 

ottoman        *  ^  ^    \       ^  -         - 

power.  power  was  for  a  moment  utterly  broken  m  pieces  by 
the  second  flood  of  Mongol  invasion.  That  the  shat- 
tered dominion  came  together  again  is  an  event 
without  a  parallel  in  Eastern  history.  The  restored 
Ottoman  power  then  won  Constantinople,  and  from 
Constantinople,  as  representing  the  fallen  Empire,  it 

itsperma-  won  back  the  lost  dominion  of  the  Empire.  The 
permanence  of  the  Ottoman  power,  when  Constanti- 
nople was  once  won,  is  in  no  way  wonderful.  Even 
the  unreclaimed  Asiatic,  when  he  was  once  seated  on 
the  throne  of  the  New  Korae,  inherited  his  share  of 
Rome's  eternity. 

First  settle-        The  first  Settlements  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  were 
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made  on  the  banks  of  the  Sangarios^  a,  position  which     chap. 
gave  them  from  the  beginning  a  threatening  aspect  ..    /  ,. 
towards  Europe.     By  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen-  the  otto- 
tiiry  they  were  firmly  established  in  that  region.     In  1299. 
the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  they  became  the  lead- 
ing power  in  Western  Asia.     Brusa^  their  Asiatic  conquest 
capital,  won  in  the  last  days  of  the  Emir  Othman,  i82e-i3»o; 
has  a  manifest   eye   towards  Europe.     Nikaia   and  ofNikaia 
Nikomedeia  foUowed,  and  the  Ottoman  stepped  geo-  mWeia, 
graphically  into  the  same  position  towards  the  re- 
vived Greek  Empire  which  the  Nicene  princes  had 
held  towards  the  Latin  Empire.     In  the  last  days  of  Entry  into 
the  Emir  Othman  came  their  passage  into  Europe,  im!^' 
and  a  few  more  years  saw  Amurath  in  his  European 
capital  of  Hadrianople,  completely  hemming  Constan-  conquest 
tinople  in.     The  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  cen-  nopie. 
tury  was  a  time  of  the  most  speedy  Ottoman  advance,  ottoman 
and  the  amount  of  real  advance  is  by  no  means  re-  "**^*°*^®' 
presented  by  the  change  on  the  map.     We  have  seen 
in  the  case  of  Servia,  of  Greece,  and  of  Hungary, 
that  the  course  of  Turkish  invasion  commonly  went 
through  three  stages.     There  was  first  the  time  of 
mere  plunder.     Then  came  the  tributary  stage,  and 
lastly,  the  day  of  complete  bondage.     Under  Bajazet,  Bajazet 
the  first  Ottoman  prince  who  bore  the  title  of  Sultan,  1889-1402!' 
the  immediate  Ottoman  dominion  in  Europe  stretched 
from  the  jEgsean  to  the  Danube.     It  took  in  all  Bul- 
garia, all  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and  Thrace,  save  only 
Chalkidike  and  the  district  just  round  Constantinople. 
Servia  and  Wallachia  were  dependent  states,  as  indeed 
was  the  Empire  itself.     Central  and  southern  Greece, 
Bosnia,  Hungary,  even  Styria,  were  lands  open  to 
plunder. 
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CHAP. 
X. 

'• — • — - 
Battle  of 


Rnmited 
under 
Mahomet. 
1418. 


This  great  dominion  was  broken  in  pieces  by  the 
victory  of  Timour  at  Angora.  It  seemed  that  the 
uol*^"'  power  of  the  Ottoman  had  passed  away  Uke  the 
Break-up     powcF  of  the  Servian.     The  dominion  of  Bajazet  was 

of  the  Otto-   ^.    .  .  .  "^ 

manpower,  divided  among  his  sons  and  the  princes  of  the  dis- 
possessed Turkish  dynasties.    The  Christian  states  had 
a  breathing- time,  and  the  sons  of  Bajazet  were  glad 
to  give  back  to  the  Empire  some  important  parts  of 
its  lost  territories.     The  Ottoman  power  came   to- 
gether again  under  Mahomet  the  First ;  but  for  nearly 
half  a  century  its  advance  was  slower  than  in  the 
half-century  before.     The  conquests  of  Mahomet  and 
of  Amurath  the  Second  lay  mainly  in  the  Greek  and 
Albanian  lands.  The  Turk  now  reached  the  Hadriatic, 
and  the  conquest  of  Thessalonike  gave  him  a  firmer 
hold  on  the  ^ga3an.     Towards  Servia  and  Hungary 
he  lost  and  he  won  again  ;  he  hardly  conquered.     It 
was  the  thirty  years  of  Mahomet  the  Conqueror  which 
finally  gave  the  Ottoman  dominion  its  European  posi- 
tion.    From  his  first  and  greatest  conquest  of  the 
New  Eome,  he  gathered  in  what  remained,  Greek, 
Frank,  and  Slave.     The  conquest  of  the  Greek  main- 
land, of  Albania  and  Bosnia,  the  final  conquest  of 
Servia,  made  him  master  of  the  whole  south  eastern 
peninsula,  save  only  the  points  held  by  Venice  and 
the  unconquered  height  of  the  Black  Mountain.     He 
began  to  gather  in  the  Western  islands,  and  he  struck 
the  first  great  blow  to  the  Venetian  power  by  the 
conquest  of  Euboia.    Around  the  Euxine  he  won  the 
Empire  of  Trebizond  and  the  points  held  by  Genoa. 
The  great  mass  of  the  islands  and  the  few  Venetian 
points  on  the  coast  still  escaped.  Othei-wise  Mahomet 
the  Conqueror  held  the  whole  European  dominions  of 


Conquest 
ofTh 
lonikl 
1480. 


Mahomet 
the  Con- 
queror. 
1451-1481. 

Conquest 
of  Constan- 
tinople. 
1463. 


Extent  of 
hifl  do- 
minion. 
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Basil  the  Second,  with  a  greater  dominion  in  Asia     chap. 
than  that  of  Manuel  Komnenos.     From  the  Danube   — • — ' 
to  the  Tanais  and  beyond  it,  he  held  a  vast  overlord- 
ship,  over  lands  which  had  obeyed  no  Emperor  since 
Aurehan,  over  lands  which  had  never  obeyed  any 
Emperor  at  all.      At  last  the   Mussulman  lord  of 
Constantinople  seemed  about  to  win  back  the  Itahan 
dominion  of  its  Christian  lords.     In  his  last   days.  Taking  of 
through  the  taking  of  Otranto,  Mahomet  ruled  west  i48o. 
of  the  Hadriatic. 

It  might  have  been  deemed  that  the  little  cloud 
which  now  hghted  on   Otranto  would  grow  as  fast 
as  the  little  cloud  which  a  hundred  and  thirty  years 
before  had  hghted   on  Kallipolis.     But  Bajazet   the 
Second  made  no   conquests  save  the   points  which 
were  won  from  Venice.     Selim  the  First,  the  greatest  ^/^gj^^* 
conqueror  of  his  line  against  fellow  Mahometans,  had  ^li^iJ^^' 
no  leisure,  while  winning  Syria  and  Egypt,  to  make 
any  advance  on  Christian  ground.     But  under  Sulci-  Conquests 
man  the  Lawgiver,  not  only  the  overlordship  but  the  y^2a-i5gg 
immediate  rule  of  Constantinople  under  its  Turkish 
Sultans  was  spread  over  wide  European  lands  which 
had  never  obeyed  its  Christian  Emperors.     Then  too 
its  Mussulman  lords  won  back  at  least  the  nominal 
overlordship  of  that  African  seaboard  which  the  first  f^J^^^ 
Mussulmans  had  rent  away  from   the  allegiance  of  ^^^' 
Constantinople.     The  greatest  conquest  of  Suleiman 
was  made  in  Hungary ;  but  he  also  made  the  jEg^an 
an  Ottoman  sea.     The  early  years  of  his  reign  saw 
the  driving   of  the  Knights  from  Ehodes,  and   the 
winning  of  their  fortress  of  Halikarnassos,  the  last 
European  possession   on  Asiatic  ground.     His   last 
days  saw  the  annexation  of  the  Naxian  duchy;  at 
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CHAP,  an  intermediate  stage  Venice  lost  her  Peloponnesian 
Aigiek""  strongholds.  In  Africa  the  Turk  received  the  com- 
Tunis  con-  ^^^^^ation  of  Algiers  and  of  Tunis.  But  Tunis,  won 
^ihSriwie  f^r  Christendom  by  the  Imperial  King  of  the  Two 
1681 .  SiciUes,  was  lost  and  won  again,  till  it  was  finally  won 
1686.  for  Islam  by  the  second  Selim.  Tripolis,  granted  to 
1674.  the  Knights,  also  passed  to  Suleiman.  Under  Selim 
Cyprus  was  added ;  the  fight  of  Lepanto  could  neither 
Decline  of    save  uor  rccovcr  it;  but  the  advance  of  the  Turk 

the  Otto- 
man power,  was  stopped.     The  conquests  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury were  small  compared  with  those  of  earUer  days, 
and,  before  that  century  was  out,  the  Ottoman  Ter- 
minus had  begun  to  go  back. 
Grenteet  Yet  it  was  in  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth 

extent  of  i  i       /-.  -n        •  i      n   • 

the  Otto-     century  that  the  Ottoman  Empire  reached  its  greatest 

manpower.  **      ^  *  ^ 

Conquest     geographical  extent.  Crete  was  now  won  ;  a  few  years 
1641-1669;  later  Kamienetz  and  all  Podolia  were  ceded  to  the 

of  Podolia, 

1672-1676.   Turk  by  Poland.     This  was  not  absolutely  his  last 
European  acquisition,  but  it  was  his  last  acquisition 
of  a  great  province.     The  Ottoman  dominion    now 
covered  a  wider  space  on  the  map  than  it  had  done 
at  any  earlier  moment.    Suleiman  in  all  his  glory  had 
not  reigned  over  Cyprus,  Crete,  and  Podolia.     The 
The  otto-     tide  now  turned  for  ever.     From  that  time  the  Otto- 
tier  f«iis      man    has,  like   his  Byzantine    predecessor,   had    his 
periods  of  revival  and  recovery,  but  on  the  whole 
his  frontier  has  steadily  gone  back. 
Ottoman  The  first  great  blow  to  the  integrity  and  indepen- 

Hunjfarv.     dcucc  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  dealt  in  the  war 

1683-1699. 

which  was  ended  by  the  Peace  of  Carlowitz.  We 
have  seen  how  Hungary  and  Peloponnesos  were  won 
back  for  Christendom ;  so  was  Podolia.  We  have 
seen  too  how  at  the  next  stage  the  Turk  gained  at 
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one  end  and  lost  at  the  other,  winning  back  Pelopon-    chap. 


nesos,  winning  Mykonos  and  Tenos,  but  losing  on  the  ' — * — ' 
Save  and  the  Danube.  The  next  stage  shows  the 
Ottoman  frontier  again  in  advance  ;  in  our  own  day 
we  have  seen  it  again  fall  back.  And  the  change 
which  has  given  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to  the 
master  of  Dalmatia,  Eagusa,  and  Cattaro,  has,  besides 
throwing  back  the  frontier  of  the  Turk,  redressed  a 
very  old  geographical  wrong.  Ever  since  the  first  union  of 
Slavonic  settlements,  the  inland  region  of  northern  maritime 

lUyricum. 

Ulyricum  has  been  more  or  less  thoroughly  cut  off 
from  the  coast  cities  which  form  its  natural  outlets. 
Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  those  lands,  the  body 
is  again  joined  to  the  mouth,  and  the  mouth  to  the 
body,  and  we  can  hardly  fancy  them  again  severed. 

The  same  arrangements  which  transferred  the 
'  administration '  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to  the 
King  of  Hungary  and  Dalmatia,  have  transferred  Cypras. 
another  part  of  the  Ottoman  dominion  to  a  more 
distant  European  power  on  terms  which  are  still  less 
easy  to  understand.  The  Greek  island  of  Cyprus 
has  passed  to  EngUsh  rule ;  but  it  is  after  a  fashion 
which  may  imply  that  the  conquest  of  Eichard  of 
Poitou  is  held — not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  by  the  Queen 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  possibly  by  the 
Empress  of  India — as  a  tributary  of  the  Ottoman 
Sultan. 


During  the  former  half  of  the  eiffhteenth  century  Rdatioiw 

.     .  ^  '^    of  the  Turk 

the  shiftings  of  the  Ottoman  territory  to  the  north  towardi 
were  all  on  the  side  of  Austria  or  Hungary,  which- 
ever the  northern  neighbour  of  the  Tur^  *    '^  ^  be 

VOL.    I.  H  H 
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CHAP,    called.    But  the  Turk  saw  a  new  enemy  appear  U 
^ — . — '  wards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  one  wb 


was,  before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth,  to  stand  fort] 
Lon  and  as  his  chicf  enemy.  Under  Peter  the  Great  Azof  wa 
jSoT^  won  by  Bussia  and  lost  again.  Sixty  years  late 
Tmiynf'  great  geographical  changes  took  place  in  the  sami 
1774.  r^on.  By  the  Treaty  of^  Eainardji,  the  dependeni 
tacS?     khanate  of  Grim — the  old  Tauric  Chersondsos  am 

the  neighbouring  lands — ^was  released  from  the  supe 
Buidtti  riority  of  the  Sultan.  This  was  a  natural  step  to 
SnM^^  wards  its  annexation  by  Bussia,  which  thus   agaii 

made  her  way  to  the  Euxine.    The  Bug  was  now  the 

frontier ;  presently,  by  the  Bussian  annexation  oi 
Of  JediMii.  Oczakow  and  the  land  of  Jediaan^  it  fell  back  to  the 

1791. 

Dniester.    By  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  the  firontiei 

alike  of  the  dominion  and  of  the  overlordship  of  the 

Turk  fell  back  to  the  Pruth  and  the  lower  Danube 

OfBena-     Bussla  thus  gained  Bessarabia  and  the  eastern  pari 

1812.         of  Moldavia.     By  the  Treaty  of  Hadrianople  she 

onhS°^     further  won  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube 

frontiw!'"   The  Treaty  of  Paris  restored  to  Moldavia  a  smal 

nTdn*^     part  of  the  lands  ceded  at  Bucharest,  so  as  to  keej 

im         the  Eussian  frontier  away  from  the  Danube.     Thii 

Kr**^i866  ^^*  cession,  with  the  exception  of  the  islands,  wai 

of  Berlin,  *  recovercd  by  Eussia  at  the  Treaty  of  BerUn.     Bui 

^^'^*         changes  of  frontier  in  those  regions  no  longer  affec 

the  dominion  of  the  Turk. 

(j  9.  The  Liberated  States. 

Undsiibe-        The  losscs  which  the  Ottoman  power  has  under 
the  Otto-     gone  at   the  hands   of  its  independent   neighbours 
Eussia,  Montenegro,  and  Austria  or  Hungary,  inus 
be  distinguished  from  the  Uberation  of  certain  land 


man. 
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from  Turkish  rule  to  form  new  or  revived  European  chap. 
states.  We  have  seen  that  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  — ,- — - 
and  its  dependent  lands  might  fairly  come  under  this 
head,  and  we  have  seen  in  what  the  circumstances  of 
their  hberation  differ  from  the  liberation  of  Greece 
or  Servia  or  Bulgaria.  But  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Turk  had  to  be  driven  from  Hungary, 
no  less  than  from  Greece,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria.  If 
the  Turk  has  ruled  at  Belgrade,  at  Athena,  and  at 
Tirnovo,  he  has  ruled  at  Buda  no  less.  All  stand  in 
the  same  opposition  to  Tzetinje,  where  he  has  never 
ruled. 

As  the  Servian  people  was  the  only  one  among 
the  south-eastern  nations  of  which  any  part  main- 
tained its  abiding  independence,  so  the  enslaved  part 
of  the  Servian  people  was  the  first  among  the  subject 
nations  to  throw  off  the  yoke.     But  the  first  attempt 
to  form  anything  hke  a  free  state  in  south-eastern 
Europe  was  made   among  a  branch   of  the   Greek 
nation,   in   the   so-called   Ionian  Islands.     But   the  The  Ionian 
form  which  the  attempt  took  was  no  lessening  of  the    *^  *"  ** 
Turkish  dominion,  but  its  increase.     By  the  peace  of  ceded  to 
Campoformio,   the   islands,   with   the  few  Venetian  1797.^^' 
points  on  the  mainland,  were  to  pass  to  France.     By  septinsaiar 
the  treaty  of  the  next  year  betweefi  Russia  and  the  under  o^o- 
Turk,  the  points  on  the  mainland  were  to  be  handed  lordship. 

'^  ,  .  1798. 

over  to  the  Turk,  while  the  islands  were  to  form  a 
commonwealth,  tributary  to  the  Turk,  but  under  the 
protection  of  Russia.  Thus,  besides  an  advance  of 
the  Turk's  immediate  dominion  on  the  mainland,  his 
overlordship  was  to  be  extended  over  the  islands,  xheVene. 
including  Corfu,  the  one  island  which  had  never  come  poSs^given 
under  his  power.     The  other  points  on  the  mainland  Turk. 

H  H  2 
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CHAP,    passed,  not  so  much  to  the  Sultaa  as  to  hi«  rebellions 
^ — r— ^  vassal  All  of  Jdannina ;  but  Parga  kept  its  freedom 

f^^^'^«^    till  five  vears  after  the  general  peace.  Then  the  Tark 

*****  

AH  Aibur  made  his  last  encroachment  on  Christendom,  and  held 
cootiMiiui  for  a  moment  the  whole  of  the  Oreek  and  Albanian 
iiDd«r  tiM    mainland.    The  islands  meanwhile,  tossed  to  and  fio 

Turk. 

Tb€  Ionian  durisg  the  wftT  betwecu  France  and  England^  weiie  at 
uttSSr        the  peace  again  made  into  a  nominal  commonwealth, 
protecHon.  but  uudcr  a  form  of  British  protection  which  it  ia  not 
easy  to  distinguish  from  British  sovereignty.     StiU  a 
nominally  free  Oreek  state  wb6  again  set  up,  and  the 
possibility  of  Greek  freedom  on  a  larger  scale  was 
practically  acknowledged. 
The  Gnek        It  was  Only  for  a  very  short  time  that  the  Turk 
iiid«peiid-   held  complete  possession  of  all  Albania  and  conti- 
182L        nental  Greece.     Two  years  after  the  betrayal  of 
Extent  of    Parga  began  the  Greek  War  of  Independence.     The 
liAxio^     geographical  disposition   of  the   Greek  nation  has 
changed  very  little  since  the  Latin  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  it  has  changed  very  little  since  the  later 
days  of  old  Hellas.     At  all  these  stages  some  other 
people  has  held  the  solid  mainland  of  south-eastern 
Europe  and  of  western  Asia,  while  the  Greek  has 
been  the  prevailing  race  on  the  coasts,  the  islands, 
the  peninsular  lands,  of  both  continents,  from  Du- 
Gencrai       razzo  to  Trebizoud.     Within   this  range  the  Greeks 
volt.  revolted   at   every   point  where   they  were   strong 

Extent       enough  to  revolt  at  all.     But  it  was  only  in  the  old 

of  the 

liberated  Hcllenic  mainland,  and  in  Crete  and  others  of  the 
^gajan  islands,  that  the  Greeks  were  able  to  hold 

1829-1838.  their  ground.  Of  these  lands  some  parts  were  allowed 
by  Western  diplomacy  to  keep   their  freedom.     A 

ff  GwSIL    Kingdom  of  Greece  was  formed,  taking  in  Pelopon- 
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nesos,  Euboia,  the   Kyklades,   and  a  small  part   of    chap. 
central  Greece,  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  gulf  — • — - 
of  Arta  to   the   gulf  of  Volo.     But  the   Turk  was 
allowed   to  hold,  not  only  the  more  distant  Greek 
landsandislands,  but  Epeiros,Thes8aly,  and  Crete.  The  Jon»an 
kingdom  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  f,^^^  '<> 
the   Ionian  islands,  whose  nominal  Septinsular  Be-  ^^^ 
public  was  merged  in  the  kingdom.     By  the  Treaty  Treaty  of 

^  ^  ^  "^  "^     Berlin. 

of  Berlin,  Crete,  which  had  twice  risen,  was  thrust  i^'^ 
back  into  bondage,  but  parts  of  Thessaly  and  Epeiros 
were  ordered  to  be  set  free  and  to  be  added  to  the 
kingdom.     Two   years   later  the   new   frontier   was 
a  (rain  traced,  so  as  to  enforce  the  freedom  of  a  great  second 

...  .  .  Treaty  of 

part  of  Epeiros,  including  Jdannina.     Later  still,  the  Berlin, 
promises  of  Europe  have  been   partly  carried   out. 
Thessaly,  as  a  whole,  is  set  free  ;  so  is  a  very  small  ^}^!^^^^^^ 
part  of  Epeiros.     Arta  and  Larissa  are  restored  to  ^^y  ^^^^• 
Christendom ;   Joannina,  a   city   as   truly  Greek   as 
Athens,  and  Parga  and  Prevesa,  points  so  lately  torn 
away  from  Christendom,  are  left  in  bondage. 

Between  the  first  and  the  second  establishment  of  F»"t»;evoit 

and  deliver- 

the  Ionian  commonwealth,  Servia  had  been  delivered  5°*^^.^' 
and  had  been  conquered  again.  The  first  revolt  made  ^^^^^i^- 
Servia   a   tributary  principality.     It   was  then  won  ^"^ 
back  by  the  Turk  and  again  delivered.     Its  freedom,  ^^j^*^" 
modified  by  the  payment  of  tribute  and  by  the  pre-  ^^^^-^^^9. 
sence   of  Turkish  garrisons  in   certain   towns,   was  1826-1829. 
decreed  by  the  peacs  of  Akerman,  and  was  carried 
out  by  the  treaty  of  ELadrianople.     Fifty  years  after  ^^^^^^ 
the  second  establishment  of  the  principality,  its  prac-  2^!^^^ 
tical  freedom  was  made  good  by  the  withdrawal  of  ^^'^' 
the  Turkish  garrisons.     The  last  changes  have  mac*-^ 
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CHAP.    Servia,  under  a  native  dynasty,  an  independent  state^ 
^ — TV-—-  released  from  all  tribute  or  vassalage.     The  same 

Senria  in-  ,  /^ 

d^dent  changes  have  given  Servia  a  slight  increase  of  ter- 
Jjjjgj^  ritory.  But  the  boundary  is  so  drawn  as  to  leave 
187a.         p^].|^  Qf  ^}^3  qI^  Servian  land  to  the  Turk,  and  care- 

Serrian         '^  . 

t«Tito^  fully  to  keep  the  frontiers  of  the  Servian  and  Mon- 
Tari(.  tenegrin  principalities  apart.  That  is  to  say,  the 
Servian  nation  is  split  into  four  parts — ^Monten^ro, 
free  Servia,  Turkish  Servia,  and  those  Servian  lands 
which  are,  some  under  the  *  administration/  some 
,under  the  acknowledged  rule,  of  the  King  of  Hun- 
gary and  Dalmatia. 

The  While  Servia  and  Greece  were  under  the  imme- 

^d*"  diate  rule  of  the  Turk,  the  Bouman  lands  of  Wallachia 
"**■  and  Moldavia  always  kept  a  certain  measure  of  se- 
parate being.  The  Turk  named  and  deposed  their 
princes,  but  they  never  came  under  his  direct  rule. 
After  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  two  principalities,  being 
again  allowed  to  choose  for  themselves,  took  the  first 

Uni(»nof     Step   towards  union   by  choosing  the  same   prince. 

find  Then  followed  their  complete  union  as  the  Princi- 

Moldavia.  i*  /* 

1801.  pahty  of  Boumania^  paying  tribute  to  the  Turk,  but 
iiidepen-  Otherwise  free.  The  last  changes  have  made  Rou- 
Roumania.  mania,  as  well  as  Servia,  an  independent  state.  Its 
frontier  towards  Eussia,  enlarged  at  Paris,  was  cut 
Change  of  sliort  at  Berlin.  But  this  last  treaty  restored  to  it 
18  ronicr.  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^  Dobvutcha  south  of  the  Danube,  thus 

giving   the   new   state   a   certain   Euxine  seaboard. 

More  lately  still  the  emancipated  principality  has 
Kinfcdom  taken  the  rank  of  a  kingdom.  Thus  the  Roumans, 
nia,  1881.     the  Eomance-spcaking  people  of  Eastern  Europe,  still 

a  scattered  remnant  in  their  older  seats,  have,  in  their 
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great  colony  on  the  Danube,  won  for  themselves  a     chap. 
place  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  ' — ^ — ' 

Lastly,  while  Servia  and  Eoumania  have   been 
wholly  freed  from  the  yoke,  a  part  of  Bulgaria  has 
been  raised  to  that  position  of  practical  independence 
which  they  formerly  held.     The  Kussian  Treaty  of  The  Buij?a- 
San  Stefano  decreed  a  tributary  principality  of  Bui-  stefano. 
garia,  whose  boundaries  came  most  nearly  to  those 
of  the  third  Bulgarian  kingdom  at  its  greatest  extent. 
But  it  was  to  have,  what  no  Bulgarian  state  had  had 
before,  a  considerable  Mgeeaji  seaboard.    This  would 
have  had  the  elTect  of  splitting  the  immediate  do- 
minion of  the  Turk  in  two.     It  would  also  have  had 
the  real  fault  of  adding  to  Bulgaria  some  districts 
which  ought  rather  to  be  added  to  free  Greece.     By  Treaty  of 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  the  Turk  was  to  keep  the  whole  Division  of 

,  ,  ,  Bulgaria. 

north  coast  of  the  -^gjean,  while  the  Bulgarian  nation 
was  split  into  three  parts,  in  three  different  political 
conditions.  The  oldest  and  latest  Bulgarian  land,  the 
land  between  Danube  and  Balkan,  forms,  with  the 
exception  of  the  comer  ceded  to  Eoumania,  the  tri-  Free, 
butary  Privcipality  of  Bulgaria,  The  land  imme- 
diately south  of  the  Danube,  the  southern  Bulgaria 
of  history — northern  Eoumelia,  according  to  the  com- 
pass— receives  the  diplomatic  name  of  Eastern  Rou-  Haif.ft«e. 
melia^  a  name  which  would  more  naturally  take  in 
Constantinople.  Its  political  condition  is  described 
as  '  administrative  autonomy,'  a  half-way  house,  it 
would  seem,  between  bondage  and  freedom.  Mean- 
while in  the  old  Macedonian  land,  the  land  for  which  EnaUved. 
Basil  and  Samuel  strove  so  stoutly,  the  question 
between  Greek  and  Bulgarian  is  held  to  be  solved 


tM«l 


fcjf  takng  •  gnad  view  frf"  &s 
^om  MwametlAt  wmm  mifimn 

EHUn  Enfin  itii  nmehni^  from  Tama  id  Sk- 
iH«t :  Hrf  rill  J  ■hfMT,  TT  in  Tti  ToM  ^fMtii  yumt^ 
Mb,  il  Ihm  ifeaifc  up  iaco  a  doBDaioQ  of 
Urndt  H  flill  kslds  SkO;,  Sardino.  and  Ovte,  tbe 
Iwd  nd  dl«  Um  of  Italj,  the  oatlTii^  dacfaies  of 
CmnfMJM,  Ae  ootlyiog  dnchj  at  the  bead  of  the 
Vadnatic  bi  iti  gnat  European  peninsala  it  holds 
the  wlK^e  of  the  ^-g^*"  coast,  a  great  part  of  the 
eotfta  of  tbc  Enziiie  and  the  Hadriatic.  But  the  ksd 
of  the  pea  raka  nowhere  far  from  the  fe»  :  the  inland 
regioDS  are  held,  partly  by  the  great  Bulgarian  powo', 
partly  by  smaller  Slavonic  tiibes  fluctuating  betweu 
indepeadence  and  formal  submissdon.  At  the  end  of 
the  next  century  the  general  character  of  the  'Baal- 
lloman  dominion  remains  the  same,  but  many  points 
of  detail  have  changed.  Sardinia  and  Crete  are  lost; 
a  comer  is  all  that  is  left  in  Sicily;  but  the  Im- 
jwrlal  power  is  acknowledged  along  the  whole  easteni 
Hadriatic  coast ;  the  heel  and  the  toe  have  grown 
into  the  dominion  of  all  southern  Italy ;  all  Ghreece 
has  been  won  back  to  the  Empire.  But  the  Empire 
has  now  new  neighbours.  The  Turanian  Magyar  is 
iiuHted  on  the  Danube,  and  other  kindred  nations  are 
pressiiig  in  his  wake.  Bussians,  Slaves,  that  is,  under 
Scandiniivian  leadership,  threaten  the  Empire  by  sea. 
The  last  year  of  the  tenth  century  sltowa  Sicily  wholly 
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lost,  but  Crete  and  Cyprus  won  back;  Kilikia  and     chap. 


northern  Syria  are  won  again ;  Bulgaria  is  won  and  " 
lost  again;  Kussian  establishment  on  the  Danube  is 
put  off  for  eight  hundred  years ;  the  great  struggle 
is  going  on  to  decide  whether  the  Slave  or  the  Eastern 
Eoman  is  to  rule  in  the  south-eastern  peninsula.     At 
one   moment   in   the   eleventh   century  we   see   the 
dominion  of  the  New  Eome  at  its  full  height.  Europe  ^  ^^^ 
south  of  the  Danube  and  its  great  tributaries,  Asia  to 
Caucasus  and  almost  to  the  Caspian,  form  a  compact 
body  of  dominion,  stretching  from  the  Venetian  isles 
to  the  old  Phoenician  cities.     The  Italian  and  insular 
dominion  is  untouched  ;  it  is  enlarged  for  a  moment 
by  Sicilian  conquest.     Another  glance,  half-a-century  «•  i^^- 
later,  shows  the  time  when  the  Empire  was   most 
frightfully  cut  short  by  old  enemies  and  new.     The 
Servian  wins  back  his  own  land  ;  the  Saracen  wins 
back  Sicily.    The  Norman  in  Italy  cuts  down  the  Im- 
perial dominion  to  the  nominal  superiority  of  Naples, 
the  last  of  Greek  cities  in  the  West,  as  Kyme  was  the 
first.     For  a  moment  he  even  plants  himself  east  of 
Hadria,  and  rends  away  Corfu  and  Durazzo  from  the 
Eastern  world,  as  Eome  rent  them  away  thirteen  cen- 
turies before.     Tlie  Turk  swallows  up  the  inland  pro- 
vinces of  Asia ;  he  plants  his  throne  at  Nikaia,  and 
leaves  to  the  Empire  no  Asiatic  dominion  beyond  a 
strip  of  Euxine  and  JSgaean  coast.     Towards  the  end  c  nso. 
of  the  twelfth  century,  the  Empire  is  restored  to  its 
full  extent  in  Europe ;  Servia  and  Dalmatia  are  won 
back,  Hungary  itself  looks  like  a  vassal.     In  Asia  the 
inland   realm   of  the   Turk  is   hemmed   in   by   the 
strong  Imperial  grasp  of  the  whole  coast-line,  Euxine, 
jEgsean,  and  Mediterranean.    At  the  next  moment 


e.1200. 
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CHAP,  comes  the  beginning  of  the  final  overthrow  ;  befcvre 
'  the  century  is  out,  the  distant  possessions  of  the 
Empire  have  either  fallen  away  of  themselves,  or 
have  been  rent  away  by  other  powers.  Bulgaria, 
Cyprus,  Trebizond,  Corfu,  even  Epeiros  and  Hellas, 
have  parted  away,  or  are  in  the  act  of  parting  away. 
Venice,  its  long  nominal  homage  cast  aside,  joins 

isoi.  with  faithless  crusaders  to  split  the  Empire  in  pieces. 
The  Flemish  Emperor  reigns  at  Constantinople  ;  the 
Lombard  King  reigns  at  ThessalonikS ;  Achaia,  Athens, 
Naxos,  give  their  names  to  more  abiding  dynasties ; 
Venice  plants  herself  firmly  in  Crete  and  Peloponn^sos. 
Still  the  Empire  is  not  dead.  The  Frank,  victorious 
in  Europe,  hardly  wins  a  footing  in  Asia.  Nikaia 
and  Trebizond  keep  on  the  Imperial  succession,  and 
a  third  Greek  power,  for  a  moment  Imperial  also, 

1250.  holds  it  in  Western  Greece  and  the  islands.  Fifty 
years  later,  the  Empire  of  Nikaia  has  become  an 
European  power ;  it  has  already  outlived  the  Latin 
dominion  at  Thessalonikfi ;  it  has  checked  the  revived 
power  of  Bulgaria ;  it  has  cut  short  the  Latin  Empire 
to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Imperial  city. 
To  the  north  Servia  is  strengthening  herself ;  Bosnia 
is  coming  into  being ;  the  Dalmatian  cities  are  tossed 
to  and  fro  among  their  neighbours.     Another  glance 

1800.  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  shows  us  the 
revived  East-Boman  Empire  in  its  old  Imperial  seat, 
still  in  Europe  an  advancing  and  conquering  power, 
ruling  on  the  three  seas  of  its  own  peninsula,  esta- 
blished once  more  in  Peloponnesos,  a  compact  and 
seemingly  powerful  state,  as  compared  with  the 
Epeirot,  Achaian,  and  Athenian  principahties,  or 
^vith  the  scattered  possessions  of  Venice  in  the  Greek 
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lands.  But  the  power  which  seems  so  firmly  esta-  chap. 
blished  in  Europe  has  all  but  passed  away  in  Asia.  '^ — • — ' 
There  the  Turk  has  taken  the  place  of  the  Greek, 
and  the  Greek  the  place  of  the  Frank,  as  they  stood 
a  hundred  years  earlier.  And  behind  the  immediate 
Turkish  enemies  stands  that  younger  and  mightier 
Turkish  power  which  is  to  swallow  up  all  its  neigh- 
bours, Mussulman  and  Christian.  In  the  central  years 
of  the  fourteenth  century  we  see  the  Empire  hemmed  c.  i3m. 
in  between  two  enemies,  European  and  Asiatic,  which 
have  risen  to  unexpected  power  at  the  same  time. 
Part  of  Thrace,  Chalkidike,  part  of  Thessaly,  a  few 
scattered  points  in  Asia,  are  left  to  the  Empire ;  in 
Peloponnesos  alone  is  it  an  advancing  power ;  every- 
where else  its  frontiers  have  fallen  back.  The  Servian 
Tzar  rules  from  the  Danube  to  the  Gulf  of  Corinth. 
The  Ottoman  Emir  has  left  but  a  few  fragments  to 
the  Empire  in  Asia,  and  has  already  fixed  his  grasp 
on  Europe.  Before  the  century  is  ended,  neither 
Constantinople,  nor  Servia,  nor  any  other  Christian  i4oo. 
power,  is  dominant  in  the  south-eastern  peninsula. 
The  Ottoman  rules  in  their  stead.  The  Empire  is  cut 
short  to  a  corner  of  Thrace,  with  Thessalonike,  Chal- 
kidike. and  the  Peloponnesian  province  which  now 
forms  its  greatest  possession.  Instead  of  the  great 
power  of  Servia,  we  see  a  crowd  of  small  principali- 
ties, Greek,  Slavonic,  and  Albanian,  falling  for  the 
most  part  under  either  Ottoman  or  Venetian  supre- 
macy. The  Servian  name  is  still  borne  by  one  of 
them ;  but  its  prince  is  a  Turkish  vassal ;  the  true 
representative  of  Servian  independence  has  already 
begun  to  show  itself  among  the  mountains  which 
look  down  on  the  mouths  of  Cattaro  and  the  lake  of 
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Skodra.  Bulgaria  has  fallen  lower  still ;  the  Turk's 
immediate  power  reaches  to  the  Danube.  Bosnia  at 
one  end,  the  Frank  principaUties  at  the  other  end, 
the  Venetian  islands  in  either  sea,  still  hold  out ;  but 
the  Turk  has  begun,  if  not  to  rule  over  them,  at  least 
to  harry  them.  Within  the  memory  of  men  who 
could  remember  when  the  Empire  of  Servia  was  not 
yet,  who  could  remember  when  the  eagles  of  Con- 
stantinople still  went  forth  to  victory,  the  Ottoman 
had  become  the  true  master  of  the  South-Eastem 
lands ;  whatever  has  as  yet  escaped  his  grasp  remained 
simply  as  remnants  ready  for  the  gleaning. 

1500.  We  will  take  our  next  glance  in   the  later  years 

of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  few  years  after  the  death  of 
the  great  conqueror.  The  momentary  break-up  of 
the  power  of  the  Ottoman  has  been  followed  by  the 
greatest  of  his  conquests.  All  now  is  over.  The  New 
Eome  is  the  seat  of  barbarian  power.  Trebizond, 
Peloponnesos,  Athens,  Euboia,  the  remnant  of  in- 
dependent Epeiros,  Servia,  Bosnia,  Albania,  all  are 
gathered  in.  The  islands  are  still  mostly  untouched  ; 
but  the  whole  mainland  is  conquered,  save  where 
Venice  still  holds  her  outposts,  and  where  the  warrior 
prelates  of  the  Black  Mountain,  the  one  independent 
Christian  power  from  the  Save  to  Tainaros,  have 
entered  on  their  career  of  undying  glory.  With 
these  small  exceptions,  the  whole  dominion  of  the 
Macedonian  Emperors  has  passed  into  Ottoman 
hands,  together  with  a  vast  tributary  dominion  be- 
yond the  Danube,  much  of  which  had  never  bowed 

1600.  to  either  Eome.  At  the  end  of  another  century,  we 
see  all  Hungary,  save  a  tributary  remnant,  a  subject 
land  of  the  Turk.     We  see  Venice  shorn  of  Cyprus 
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and  all  her  Peloponnesian  possessions.  The  Dukes  chap. 
have  gone  from  Naxos  and  the  Knights  from  Rhodes,  "— ^^ — ^ 
and  the  Mussulman  lord  of  so  many  Christian  lands 
has  spread  his  power  over  his  fellow  Mussulmans  in 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Africa.  Another  century  passes,  i7oo. 
and  the  tide  is  turned.  The  Turk  can  still  conquer ; 
he  has  won  Crete  abidingly  and  PodoUa  for  a  moment. 
But  the  crescent  has  passed  away  for  ever  from  Buda 
and  from  the  Western  isles ;  it  has  passed  away  for  a 
moment  from  Corinth  and  all  Peloponn&sos.  At  the 
end  of  another  century  we  see  the  Turk's  immediate  ^®^- 
possession  bounded  by  the  Save  and  the  Danube,  and 
his  overlordship  bounded  by  the  Dniester.  His  old 
rivals  Poland  and  Venice  are  no  more  ;  but  the  power 
of  Austria  hems  in  his  Slavonic  provinces;  France 
struggles  for  the  islands  off  his  western  shore ;  Russia 
watches  him  from  the  peninsula  so  long  held  by  the 
free  Goth  and  the  free  Greek.  Seventy-eight  years  1878. 
more,  and  his  shadow  of  overlordship  ends  at  the 
Danube,  his  shadow  of  immediate  dominion  ends  at 
the  Balkan.  Free  Greece,  free  Servia,  free  Roumania 
— Thessaly  set  free,  while  Joannina  is  denied  the  boon  issi. 
twice  promised — Montenegro  again  reaching  to  her 
own  sea — Bulgaria  parted  into  three,  but  longing 
for  reunion — Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Cyprus,  held  in  a 
mysterious  way  by  neighbouring  or  distant  European 
powers — all  join  to  form,  not  so  much  a  picture  as  a 
dissolving  view.  We  see  in  them  a  transitional  state 
of  things,  which,  at  each  of  its  stages,  diplomacy  fondly 
beUeves  to  be  an  eternal  settlement  of  an  eternal 
question,  but  of  which  reason  and  history  can  say 
only  that  we  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth. 
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Our  survey  of  the  two  Empires  and  of  the  powers 
which  sprang  out  of  them  has  still  left  out  of  sight 
a  large  part  of  Europe,  including  some  lands  which 
formed  part  of  the  elder  Empire.  It  is  only  indi- 
rectly that  we  have  spoken  of  the  extreme  north, 
the  extreme  east,  or  the  extreme  west,  of  Europe. 
In  all  these  regions  powers  have  risen  and  fallen 
which  might  pass  for  shadows  of  the  two  Empires  of 
Eome.  Thus  in  the  north-west  lie  two  great  islands 
with  a  following  of  smaller  ones,  of  which  the  elder 
Empire  never  held  more  than  part  of  the  greater 
island  and  those  among  the  smaller  ones  whicli  could 
not  be  separated  from  it.  Britain  passed  for  a  world 
of  its  own,  and  the  princes  who  rose  to  a  quasi- 
Imperial  position  within  that  world  took,  by  a  kind  of 
analogy,  the  titles  of  Empire.^  In  the  extreme  north 
are  a  larger  and  smaller  peninsula,  with  their  at- 
tendant islands,  which  lay  wholly  beyond  the  elder 
Empire,  and  of  which  the  later  Western  Empire  took 
in  only  a  very  small  part  for  a  short  time.  The 
momentary  union  of  these  two  insular  and  peninsular 
systems,  of  Britain  and  Scandinavia,  formed  more 
truly  a  third  Empire  of  tlie  North,  fully  the  fellow 

>  See  above,  pp.  163-166. 
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of  those  of  the  East   and   West.^     In   the  south-    chap. 

XL 

west  of  Europe  agam  lies  another  great  peninsula,  — • — ' 
which  was  fully  mcorporated  with  the  elder  Empire,  Spain, 
parts  of  which — at  two  opposite  ends — belonged  to 
the  Empire  of  Justinian  and  to  the  Empire  of  Charles, 
but  whose  history,  as  a  whole,  stands  apart  from  that 
of  either  the  Eastern  or  the  Western  Roman  power. 
And  in  Spain  also,  as  being,  Uke  Britain,  in  some  sort 
a  world  of  its  own,  the  leading  power  asserted  an 
Imperial  rank.     As  Wessex  had  its  Emperors,  so  had  Castman 

*  ^  •*■  Emperors. 

Castile. 

Britain,  Scandinavia,  and  Spain,  thus  form  three  History  of 
marked  geographical  wholes,  three  great  divisions  of  beyond  the 
that  part  of  Europe  which  lay  outside  the  bounds  of 
either  Empire  at  the  time  of  the  separation.     But  the 
geographical  position  of  the  three  regions  has  led  to 
marked  differences  in  their  history.     Insular  Britain 
is  wholly  oceanic.     Peninsular  Spain  and  Scandinavia  orojcrapbi- 
have  each  an  oceanic  side ;  but  each  has  also  a  side  pimsonof 
towards  one  of  the  ereat  inland  seas  of  Europe —  naviaand 

^  ^  Spain. 

Spain  towards  the  Mediterranean,  Scandinavia  towards 
the   northern  Mediterranean,  the  Baltic.      But  the 
Baltic  side  of  Scandinavia  has  been  of  far  greater 
relative  importance  than  the  Mediterranean  side  of 
Spain.     Of  the  three  chief  Spanish  kingdoms  Aragon  Position  of 
alone    has  a  Mediterranean   history;    the   seaward  th^Medi^ 
course  of  Castile  and  Portugal  was  oceanic.     Of  the 
three  Scandinavian  kingdoms  Norway  alone  is  wholly 
oceanic.      Denmark  is  more  Baltic  than  oceanic  ;  the 
whole  historic  life  of  Sweden  lies  on  the  Baltic  coasts,  position  of 
The  Mediterranean  position  of  Aragon  enabled  her  to  the  Bidtlc. 
win  whole  kingdoms  as  her  dependencies.     But  they 

'  See  above,  p.  166. 
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CHAP,    were  not  geographicaUy  continuoiu,  and  tltej  never 

^ — '-— '  could  be  incorporated.    Sweden,  on  the  other  hand, 

wa8  able  to  establish  a  continuous  dominion  on  both 

sides  of  the  great  northern  gulfs,  and  to  make  at 

least  a  nearer  approach  to  the  incorporation  of  her 

Growth      conquests  than  Arairon  could  ever  make.     The  hi»- 

•nd  decline  , 

of  Sweden,  tory  of  Swcdeu  mainly  consists  in  the  grovrth  and  the 
loss  of  her  dominion  in  the  Baltic  lands  out  of  her 
own  peninsula.  It  is  only  in  quite  modem  times  that 
the  union  of  the  crowns,  though  not  of  the  kingdoma, 
of  Sweden  and  Norway  has  created  a  power  wholly 
peninsular  and  equally  Baltic  and  oceanic. 

This  eastern  aspect  of  Scandinavian  history  needs 
the  more  to  be  insisted  on,  because  there  is  another 
side  of  it  with  which  we  are  naturally  more  likely  to 
be  struck.    Scandinavian  inroads  and  conquests — ^in- 
roads and  conquests,  that  is,   from  Denmark   and 
Norway — make  up  a  large  part  of  the  early  history 
of  Gaul  and  Britain.     When  this  phase  of  their  his- 
tory ends,  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  are  apt  to  pass 
out  of  our  sight,  till  we  are  perhaps  surprised  at  the 
great  part  which  they  suddenly  play  in  Europe  in 
the   seventeenth  century.     But  both  Denmark  and 
Sweden  had  meanwhile  been  running  their  course  in 
the  lands  north,  east,  and  south  of  the  Baltic.     And 
it  is   this  Baltic  side   of  their  history  which  is  of 
primary  importance  in  our  general  European  view. 

It  follows  then  that,  for  the  purposes  of  our  present 
survey,  while  the  British  islands  and  the  Spanish  pen- 
insula will  each  claim  a  distinct  treatment,  we  cannot 
separate  the  Scandinavian  peninsulas  from  the  general 
mass  of  the  Baltic  lands.  We  must  look  at  Scandi- 
navia in  close  geographical  connexion  with  the  region 
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which  stretches  from  the  centre  to  the  extreme  east     chap. 

XI. 

of  Europe,  a  region  which,  while  by  no  means  wholly  ^ — r-^— ' 
Slavonic,  is  best  marked  as  containing  the  seats  of  Nonhem 
the  northern  branch  of  the  Slavonic  race.  This  region  undi. 
has  a  constant  connexion  with  both  German  and  Scan- 
dinavian history.     It  takes  in  those  wide  lands,  once 
Slavonic,  which  have  at  various  times  been  more  or  Gennanized 
less  thoroughly  mcorporated  with  Germany,  but  which  unds. 
did  not  become  German  without  vigorous  efforts  to 
make  large  parts  of  them  Scandinavian.     In  another 
part  of  our  survey  we  have  watched  them  join  on  to 
the  Teutonic  body ;  we  must  now  watch  them  drop 
off  from  the  Slavonic  body.    And  with  them  we  must  Northern 
take  another  glimpse  at  those  among  the  Northern  nn<Jer 
Slaves  who  passed  under  the  power  of  the  Magyar,  <>'  Austria, 
and  of  that  composite  dominion  which  claims   the 
Magyar  crown  among  many  others.     These  North- 
Slavonic  lands  which  have  passed   to   non-Slavonic 
rulers  foi-m  a  region  stretching  from  Holstein  to  the 
Austrian  kingdom  of  Galicia  and  Lodomeria  and  to 
the  Slovak  and  Ruthenian  districts  of  Hungary.     But 
above  all,  this  North-Slavonic  region  takes  m  those 
two  branches  of   the  Slavonic  race  which  have  in 
turn  lorded  it  over  one  another,  neither  of  which 
passed  permanently  under  the  lordship  of  either  Em- 
pire, but  one  of  which  owed  its  unity  and  national 
life  to  settlers  from  the  Scandinavian  North.     That  is  charmo- 
to  say,  it  is  the  land  of  the  Pole  and  the  Russian,  the  Poland  and 

Roflsia. 

land  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Slavonic  race  which 
passed  severally  under  the  spiritual  dominion  of  the 
elder  and  the  younger  Rome  without  passing  under  The 
the  temporal  dominion  of  either.     And  within  the  nations, 
same  region  we  have  to  deal  with  the  remnant  that 
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is  left  of  those  ancient  nations,  Aryan  and  non-Aryaiif 
which  80  long  refused  all  obedience  to  either  Ghnrch 
as  well  as  to  either  Empire.    The  region  at  which  we 
now  look  takes  in  the  land  of  those  elder  brethren  of 
the  European  family  whose  speech  has  changed  less 
than  any  other  European  tongue  from  the  Aryan 
speech  once  common  to  alL    Alongside  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Bussian,  of  the  Catholic  Pole,  of  the  Swede  first 
Catholic  and  then  Lutheran,  we  have  to  look  on  the 
long  abiding  heathendom  of  the  Lithuanian  and  the 
Prussian.^    And  at  their  side  we  have  to  look  on 
older  races  still,  on  the  prad-Aryan  nations  on  either 
side  of  the  Bothnian  and  Finnish  gulfs.    The  history 
of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Baltic  is  the  history  of 
the  struggle  for  the  rule  or  the  destruction  of  these 
ancient  nations  at  the  hands  of  their  Teutonic  and 
Slavonic  neighbours. 

The  whole  North-Slavonic  region,  north-eastern 
rather  than  central  with  regard  to  Europe  in  general, 
has  still  a  central  character  of  its  own.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  northern,  of  western,  and 
of  south-eastern  Europe.  The  falling  away  of  so 
many  Slavonic  lands  to  Germany  is  of  itself  no  small 
part  of  German  history.  But  besides  this,  the  strictly 
Polish  and  Eussian  area  marches  at  once  on  the 
Western  Empire,  on  the  lands  which  fringe  the  Eastern 
Empire,  on  the  Scandinavian  North,  and  on  the  bar- 
barian lands  to  the  north-east.  This  last  feature  is  a 
characteristic  both  of  the  North-Slavonic  region  and 


>  A  common  name  for  these  closely  allied  nations  is  sometimes 
needed.  Lettic  is  the  most  convenient;  Lett,  with  the  adjective 
Lettish,  is  the  special  name  of  one  of  the  obscurer  members  of  the 
&milY. 
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of  the   Scandinavian   peninsula.     Norway,   Sweden,     chap. 
Eussia,  are  the  only  European  powers  whose  land  ^-~^. — ' 
has  always  marched  on  the  land  of  barbarian  neigh-  "jjghbouw 

•^  o         of  Ru89ia 

bours,  and  which  have  therefore  been  able  to  con-  5^^^^' 
quer  and  colonize  in  barbarian  lands  simply  by 
extending  their  own  frontiers.  This  was  done  by 
Norway  and  Sweden  as  far  as  their  geographical  posi- 
tion allowed  them ;  but  it  has  been  done  on  a  far 
greater  scale  by  Eussia.  While  other  European  nations  Ruaaian 
have  conquered  and  colonized  by  sea,  Eussia,  the  one  and  coio- 

nization 

European  state  of  later  times  which  has  marched  by  land, 
upon  Asia,  has  found  a  boundless  field  for  conquest 
and  colonization  by  land.  She  has  had  her  India, 
her  Canada,  and  her  Australia,  her  Mexico,  her  Brazil, 
her  Java,  and  her  Algeria,  geographically  continuous 
with  her  European  territory.  This  fact  is  the  key  to 
much  in  the  later  history  of  Eussia. 

With  regard  to  the  two  Empires,  the  lands  round  Relation  of 
the  Baltic  show  us  several  relations.     In  Scandinavia,  lands  to 

the  two 

Norway  stands  alone  in  never  having  had  anything  to  Empires, 
do  with  the  Eoman  power  in  any  of  its  forms.  Sweden  aiw^ylm- 
itself  has  always  been  equally  independent ;  but  in  Reiluons 
later  times  Swedish  kings  have  held  fiefs  within  the  ^f  nfn " 
Western    Empire.     The    position   of   Denmark   has  Empi^^* 
naturally  caused  it  to  have  much  more  to  do  with 
its  Eoman  or  German  neighbour.     In  earlier  times 
some  Danish  kings  became  vassals  of  the  Empire  for 
the  Danish  crown ;   others  made   conquests  within 
the  lands  of  the  Empire.    In  later  times  Danish  kings 
have  held  fiefs  within  the  German  kingdom  and  have 
been  members  of  the  more  modern  Confederation. 
The  western  parts   of  the  Slavonic  region   became 
formally  part  of  the  Western  Empire.     But  this  was 
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after  the  Empire  had  jmt  on  ther  character  of  * 
German  state  \  these  lands  were  not  drawn  to  it  froBi 
its  strictly  Imperial  side.    Poland  sometimes  passed 
in  early  days  for  a  fief  of  the  German  kingdom ;  in . 
later  days  it  was  divided  between  the  two  chidT 
powers  which  arose  out  of  that  kingdom.    Bussia, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  pupil  of  the  Eastern  Empire^ 
has  never  been  the  subject  or  the  vassal  of  eitiher 
ciinrdiana  Empire.     When  Bussia  had  an  external  overlord. 
he  was  an  Asiatic  barbarian.    The  peculiar  relaticm 
between  Bussia  and  Constantinople,  spiritual  submis- 
sion combined  with  temporal  independence,  has  led 
to  the  appearance  in  Bussia  of  Imperial  ideas  and 
titles  with  a  somewhat  dilferent  meaning  from  that 
with  which  they  were  taken  in  Spain  and  in  ]l^tainL. 
The  Bussian  prince  daims  the  Imperial  style   and 
bearings,  not  so  much  as  holding  an  Imperial  position 
in  a  world  of  his  own,  as  because  the  most  powerful 
prince  of  the  Eastern  Church  in  some  sort  inherits 
the  position  of  the  Eastern  Emperor  in  the  general 
world  of  Europe. 
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§  1.  The  Scandinavian  Lands  after  the  Separation  of 

the  Empires. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  the  Scandinavian 
and  Slavonic  inhabitants  of  the  Baltic  lands  as  yet 
hardly  touched  one  another.  The  most  northern 
Scandinavians  and  the  most  northern  Slaves  were 
still  far  apart ;  if  the  two  races  anywhere  marched 
on  one  another,  it  must  have  been  at  the  extreme 
south-western  corner  of  the  Baltic  coast.  The  greater 
part  of  that  coast,  all  its  northern  and  eastern  parts, 
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was  still  held  by  the  earlier  nations,  Aryan  and  non-     chap. 
Aryan.    But,  within  the  two  Scandinavian  peninsulas,  jj^JT^TJj;^ 
the  three  Scandinavian  nations  were  fast  forming.    A  J^j^"^ 
number  of  kindred  tribes  were  settling  down  into  the  Formation 

^  ^  of  the 

kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,^  which,  Scandi- 
sometimes  separate,  sometimes  united,  have  existed  ^^ingdoms. 
ever  since. 

Of  these  three,  Denmark,  the  only  one  which  had 
a  frontier  towards  the  Empire,  was  naturally  the  first 
to  play  a  part  in  general  European  history.     In  the  Formation 

of  the 

course  of  the  tenth  century,  under  the  half-mythical  i^anish 

kingdom. 

Gorm  and  his  successors  Harold  and  Sven,  the  Danish 
kingdom  itself,  as  distinguished  from  other  lands  held 
in  after  times  by  its  kings,  reached  nearly  its  full 
historical  extent  in  the  two  peninsulas  and  the  islands 
between  them.  Halland  and  Shane  or  Scania^  it  must  Denmark 

in  the 

always  be  remembered,  are  from  the  beginning  at  northern 
least  as  Danish  as  Zealand  and  Jutland.     The  Eider  Frontier  of 

the  Eider. 

remained  the  frontier  towards  the  Empire,  save  during 
part  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  when  the 
Danish  frontier  withdrew  to  the  Dannewerk,.  and  the 
land  between  the  two  boundaries  formed  the  Danish  The  DaniA 

March. 

March  of  the  Empire.     Under  Cnut  the  old  frontier  934-1027.. 
was  restored. 

The  name  of  Northmen^  which  the  Franks  used 

'  See  above,  p.  134. 

^  See  Einhard,  Annals  a.  815,  whei*e  we  read^  Hrans  .<£gidorain 
fluvinm  in  terram  Nordmannomm  .  .  .  perveniunt.'  So  Vita 
Karoli  12  :  '  Dani  ac  Sueones  quos  Nortmannos  vocamus/  and  14, 
'  Nortmanni  qui  Dani  vocantur.'  But  Adam  of  Bremen  (ii.  3) 
speaks  of  '  mare  novisaimum,  quod  Nortmannos  a  Danis  dirimit.' 
But  the  name  includes  the  Swedes  :  as  in  i.  63  he  says,  '  Sueones 
et  Gothi,  vel,  si  ita  melius  dicuntur,  Nortmanni/  and  i.  16,  'Dani 
et  ceteri  qui  trans  Daniam  sunt  populi  ah  hUtaricia  Fhmcopum 
omnes  Nordmanni  vocantur.' 
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iii  a  kater  way  for  the  Scandinavian  niticms  geo&taJiff 
was  confined  to  the  people  of  Norway.  These  weane 
formed  into  a  single  kingdrati  under  Harold  Hurftigra 
late  in  the  ninth  century.  The  Norw^an  realin  of 
that  day  stretched  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  latter 
Norway,  having  an  indefimte  extension  over  tributary 
Finnish  tribes  as  far  as  the  White  Sea.  l%e  central 
part  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  northern  peninsula, 
between  Denmark  to  the  sotith  and  the  FinnifiAi  nationi 
to  the  north,  was  held  by  two  Scandinavian  settle- 
ments which  grew  into  the  Swedish  kingdom.  Hieae 
were  those  of  the  Swedes  strictly  so  called,  and  of  liie 
Gedtas  or  Gauts.  This  last  name  has  naturally  been 
confounded  with  that  of  the  Goths,  and  has  given 
the  title  of  King  of  the  Goths  to  the  prinoon  erf 
Sweden.  Gothldnd^  east  and  west,  lay  on  each  side 
of  Lake  Wettem.  Smthiod  or  Svealand,  Sweden 
proper,  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  great  arm  of  the 
sea  whose  entrance  is  guarded  by  the  modem  capital. 
The  union  of  Svealand  and  Gothland  made  up  the 
kingdom  of  Sweden.  Its  early  boundaries  towards 
both  Denmark  and  Norway  were  fluctuating.  Werme- 
land,  immediately  to  the  north  of  Lake  Wenem,  and 
Jamteland  farther  to  the  north,  were  long  a  debate- 
able  land.  At  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century 
Wermeland  passed  finally  to  Sweden,  and  Jamteland 
for  several  ages  to  Norway.  Bkking  again,  at  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  peninsula,  was  a  debateable 
land  between  Sweden  and  Denmark  which  passed  to 
Denmark.  For  a  land  thus  bounded  the  natural 
course  of  extension  by  land  lay  to  the  north,  along 
the  west  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  In  the 
course  of  the  eleventh  century  at  the  latest,  Sweden 
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began  to  spread  itself  in  that  direction  over  Hehing- 
land. 

Sweden  had  thus  a  better  opportunity  than  Den- 
mark and  Norway  for  extension  of  her  own  borders 
by  land.     Meanwhile  Denmark  and  Norway,  looking  ^!J|^™^^g 
to  the  west,  had  their  great  time  of  Oceanic  conquest  ^^^  ^^^ 
and  colonization  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.^  Northmen. 
These  two  processes  must  be  distinguished.     Some 
lands,  hke  the  Northumbrian  and  East- Anglian  king-  conquests, 
doms  in  Britain  and  the  duchy  of  Normandy  in  Gaul, 
received  Scandinavian  princes   and  a  Scandinavian 
element  in  their  population,  without  the  geographical 
area  of  Scandinavia  being  extended.     But  that  area 
may  be  looked  on  as  being  extended  by  colonies  like  colonies, 
those  of  Orkney^  Shetland^  Faroe^  the  islands  off  the 
western  coast  of  Scotland,  Man^  Iceland^  Greenland, 
Some  of  these  lands  were  actually  discovered   and 
settled   for  the  first  time   by  the  Northmen.     The 
settlements  in  the  extreme  north  of  Britain,  in  Caith- 
ness and  Sutherland,  and  those  on  the  east  coast  of  Settle- 

ments  in 

Ireland,  Dubhn,  Waterford,  Wexford,  may  also  pass  itcImml 
as  outposts  of  Scandinavia  on  Celtic  ground.  Of 
these  outlying  Scandinavian  lands,  some  of  the  islands, 
specially  Iceland,  have  remained  Scandinavian ;  the 
settlements  on  the  mainland  of  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  on  the  islands  nearest  to  them,  have  been  merged 
in  the  British  kingdoms  or  have  become  dependen- 
cies of  the  British  crown. 

Against  this  vast  range  of  Oceanic  settlement  there  Expedition 
is  as  yet  little  to  set  in  the  form  of  Baltic  conquest  on 
the  part  of  Norway  and  Denmark.     Norway  indeed 
hardly  could  become  a  Baltic  power.     But  there  was 

^  See  above,  pp.  135, 162. 
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CHAP,     a  Danish  occupation  of  Samland  in  Prussia  in   the 
;: — r-^  tenth  century,  which  caused  that  land  to  be  reckoned 

DaneH  in  •' ' 

Samland.     amoug  the  kingdoms  which  made  up  the  Northern 

Empire  of  Cnut.^     There  is  also  the  famous  settle- 

jomsburg.    mcut  of  the  Jomsburq  Wikings  at  the  mouth  of  the 

9d6-104d.  . 

Oder.  But  the  great  eastern  extension  of  Danish 
power  came  later.  Nor  did  the  lasting  Swedish  occu- 
pation of  the  lands  east  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  begin 
till  the  twelfth  century.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
long  before  this,  there  were  Swedish  inroads  and 
occasional  Swedish  conquests  in  other  parts  of  the 
Swedish  Baltic  lands.  Thus  Curland  is  said  to  have  been  won 
Cnriand.  for  B,  whilc  by  Swcdcu,  and  to  have  been  again  won 
back  by  its  own  Lettic  people.^  The  ninth  century 
indeed  saw  a  wonderful  extension  of  Scandinavian 
dominion  far  to  the  east  and  far  to  the  south.  But 
it  was  neither  ordinary  conquest  nor  ordinary  settle- 
ment. No  new  Scandinavian  people  was  planted,  as 
in  Orkney  and  Iceland.  Nor  were  Scandinavian 
Scandi-       outposts  planted,  as  in  Ireland.     But  Scandinavian 

nayians  in  .  i         •         i  •  i  ii     ^  i* 

BuBsia,  princes,  who  m  three  generations  lost  ail  trace  of 
their  Scandinavian  origin,  created,  under  the  name 
of  Russia^  the  greatest  of  Slavonic  powers.  The  vast 
results  of  their  establishment  have  been  results  on 
the  history  and  geography  of  the  Slaves ;  on  Scan- 
dinavian geography  it  had  no  direct  effect  at  all. 
Still  it  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  Scandi- 
navian lands  west  and  north  of  the  Baltic  and  the 
Slavonic  region  to  the  east  and  south  of  that  sea. 

*  See  Adam  of  Bremen,  iv.  16, 
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CHAP. 

XL 

§  2.  The  Lands  East  and  South  of  the  Baltic  at  the  ^      ' 

Separation  of  the  Empires. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  the  inland  Slaves 

between 

region  stretching  from   the   Elbe  to  a  line  a  little  Elbe  and 

^  ^  ^  ^  Dnieper. 

beyond  the  Dnieper  was  continuously  held  by  various 
Slavonic  nations.  Their  land  marched  on  the  German 
kingdom  at  one  end,  and  on  various  Finnish  and 
Turkish  nations  at  the  other.  But  their  seaboard 
was  comparatively  small.     Wholly  cut  off  from  the  Their  lack 

or  sea' 

Euxine,  from  the  northern  Ocean,  and  from  the  great  ^"^ 
gulfs  of  the  Baltic,  their  only  coast  was  that  which 
reaches  from  the  modern  haven  of  Kiel  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Vistula.  And  this  Slavonic  coast  was  gradually 
brought  under  German  influence  and  dominion,  and 
lias  been  in  the  end  fully  incorporated  with  the 
German  state.  It  follows  then  that,  in  tracing  the 
history  of  the  chief  Slavonic  powers  in  this  region,  of 
Bohemia,  Poland,  and  Eussia,  we  are  dealing  with 
powers  which  are  almost  wholly  inland.  At  the  time 
of  the  separation  of  the  Empires,  there  was  no  one 
great  Slavonic  power  in  these  parts.  One  such,  with 
Bohemia  for  its  centre,  had  shown  itself  for  a  moment 
in  the  seventh  century.  This  was  the  kingdom  of  Bohemian 
Samo,  which,  if  its  founder  was  really  of  Prankish  of  &imo. 

•^  628. 

birth,  forms  an  exact  paraUel  to  Bulgaria  and  Eussia, 
also  Slavonic   powers   created   by  foreign    princes.^ 
The  next  considerable  power  which  arose  nearly  on  oreat- 
the  same  ground  was  the  Great-Moraviin  kingdom  884. 


*  The  origin  of  Samo  and  the  chief  seat  of  his  dominion, 
whether  Bohemia  or  Carinthia,  is  discussed  by  Professor  Fasching 
of  Marburg  (Austria)  in  the  Zweker  Jahreahericht  der  kk.  Sta<Ui* 
Oberreakchuk  in  Marburg f  li7 2,  ,1 
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of  Sviatopluk,  which  passed  away  before  the  advance 
of.  the  Magyars.    Befoi^  its  fall  the  Busedaii  power 
had  already  b^ttn  to  form  itself  iut  to  the  aorth* 
east.    Looking  at  the  map  just  before  the  begimiii^ 
of  the  momentary  Moravian  and  the  lasting  Bnaaiaa 
power,  the  North-8Ia¥onic  nations  fall  into  four  main 
historical  groups.    There  are,  first,  the  tribes  to  th^ 
north-west,  whose  lands,  answering  roughly  to  the 
modem  Mecklenbui^,  Fomerania,  Brandenburg,  and 
Saxony,  have  been  thoroughly  germanized.   Secondly, 
there  are  the  tribes  to  the  south-west  in  Bohemia^ 
Moravia^  and  LiMaiia^  which  were  brought  under 
German  dpminicm  Or  supremacy,  but  from  which 
Slavonic  nationality  has  not  in  the  same  sort  passed 
away.    Silesia^  connected  in  different  ways  with  both 
these  groups,  forms  the  link  between  them  aiid  the 
third  group.     This  is  formed  by  the  central  tribes  of 
the  whole  region,  lying  between  the  Magyar  to  the 
south  and  the  Prussian  to  the  north,  whose  union 
made  up  the  original  Polish  kingdom.     Lastly,  to  the 
east  lie  the  tribes  which  joined  to  form  the  original 
Kussian  state.     Looking  at  these  groups  in  our  own 
time,  we  may  say  that  from  the  first  of  them  all  signs 
of  Slavonic  nationality  have  passed  away.  The  second 
and  third,  speaking  roughly,  keep  nationality  without 
political  independence.    The  fourth  group  has  grown 
into  the  one  great  modern  power  whose  ruling  nation- 
ality is  Slavonic, 


With  regard  to  the  first  group,  we  have  now  to 
trace  from  the  Slavonic  side  the  same  changes  of 
frontier  which  we  have  already  slightly  glanced  at 
from  the  German  side.   Li  the  land  between  the  Elbe 
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and    the   Oder,   taking   the   upper  course   of  those     chap. 
rivers  as  represented  by  their  tributaries  the  Saale  ' — ^ — ' 
and  the   Bober,  we  find  that  division  of  the  Slaves 
which   their   own   historian  marks   ofi*  as   Polabic}  PoiaWc 
These  again  fall  under  three  groups.     First,  to  the 
south,  in   the  modern  Saxony,   are  the  Sorabi^  the  Soraw. 
northern  Serbs,  cut  off  for  ever  from  their  southern 
brethren  by  the  Magyar  inroad.     To  the  north  of 
them  lie  the  Leuticii^  Wektij  Weletabi^  or  Wiltsi^  and  Lenticii, 
other  tribes  stretching  to  the  Baltic  in  modern  Meck- 
lenburg and  western  Pomerania.     In  the  north-west 
corner,  in  Mecklenburg  and  eastern  Holstein,  were 
the  Obotrites^  Wagri,  and  other  tribes.     Through  the  obotntes: 
ninth,    tenth,    and   eleventh   centuries   the   relation  tiontothe 

Empire. 

between  these  lands  and  the  Western  Empire  was 
not  unUke  the  relation  of  the  southern  Slaves  to  the 
Eastern   Empire   during  the   same   ages.     Only  the 
Western  Emperors  never  had  such  a  rival  on  their 
immediate  border   as   the    Bulgraria   of  Simeon   or 
Samuel.     The   Slavonic  tribes  on  the  north-eastern 
border  of  the  Western  Empire  were  tributary  or  in-  Fiuctua- 
aependent,  accordmg  as  the  Empire  was  strong  or  tribute  and 
weak.     Tributary  under  Charles  the  Great,  tributary  <^f°<^%^ 
again  under  the  great  Saxon  kings,  they  had  an  inter- 
mediate period  of  independence.     The  German  do- 
minion, which  fell  back  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth 
century,  was  again  asserted  by  the  Saxon  dukes  and 
margraves  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth.     Long  before  Final 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  the  work  was  done. 
The  German  dominion,  and  with  it  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, had  been  forced  on  the  Slaves  between  Elbe 
and  Oder. 

>  See  Schafarik,  Slwoitche  AUwihUnm,  U.  60S. 
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The  Serbs  between  Elbe  and  Saale  seem  to  have 
been  the  earliest  and  the  most  thoroughly  conquered, 
They  never  won  back  thdr  full  independence  after 
the  victories  of  the  first  Saxon  kings.  The  Serfap 
between  Elbe  and  Bober,  sometimes  tributary  to  the 
Empire,  were  also  sometimes  independent,  sometimes 
under  the  superiority  of  kindred  powers  like  Poland 
or  Bohemia.  The  lands  included  in  the  mi»rk  of 
Meissen  were  thoroughly  germanized  by  the  twelfth 
century.  But  in  the  lands  included  in  the  mark  of 
Lausitz  or  LusaHa  the  Slavonic  speech  and  nationality 
still  keep  a  firm  hold. 

The  Leutician  land  to  the  north  was  lost  and  won 
over  and  over  again.  BramboVy  the  German  Bran- 
denburg^ was  often  taken  and  retaken  during  a  space 
of  two  hundred  years.  Late  in  the  tenth  century  the 
whole  land  won  back  its  freedom.  La  the  eleventh 
it  came  under  the  Polish  power.  At  last,  the  reign 
of  Albert  the  Bear  finally  added  to  Germany  the 
land  which  was  to  contain  the  latest  German  capital, 
and  made  Brandenburg  a  German  mark. 

In  the  land  lying  on  that  narrow  part  of  the 
Baltic  which  bore  the  special  name  of  the  Slavonic 
Gulfy  the  alternations  of  revolt  and  submission,  from 
the  ninth  century  to  the  twelfth,  were  endless.  Here 
we  can  trace  out  native  dynasties,  one  of  which  has 
lasted  to  our  own  day.  The  mark  of  the  Billungs  ^ 
alternates  with  the  kingdom  of  Sclavinia^  and  the 
kingdom  of  Sclavinia  alternates  between  heathen  and 
Christian  princes.  At  last,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
the  last  heathen  King  of  the  Wends  became  the  first 
Christian  Duke,  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Mecklen- 

^  See  above,  p.  203. 
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burg.     Part  of  this  region,  Western  Pomerania  and     chap. 

XT 

the   island  of  Riigen,  became,  both  in  this  and  in  - — • — ' 
later   times,  a   special   borderland   of  Germany  and 
Scandinavia.     Eligen  and  the  neighbouring  coast  be-  Rugen 

under 

came  a  Danish  possession  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  Denmark. 

^  .  1168-1825. 

so  remained  into  the  fourteenth.  The  kingdom  of 
Sclavinia  itself  became  Danish  for  a  short  season.  A  1214-1223. 
Scandinavian  power  appeared  again  in  the  same  re- 
gion in  the  seventeenth  century.  With  these  excep- 
tions, the  history  of  these  lands  from  the  twelfth 
century  onward,  is  that  of  members  of  the  German 
kingdom. 

It  was  otherwise  with  the  second  group,  with 
the  Slaves  who  dwelled  within  the  fence  of  the  Giant 
Mountains,  and  with  their  neighbours  to  the  north- 
east, on  the  upper  course  of  the  Oder  as  well  as  on 
the  Wag  and  the  northern  Morava.     Here  a  Slavonic  Kingdom  uf 

,  ,  Bohemia. 

kingdom  has  hved  on  to  this  day,  though  it  early 
passed  under  German  supremacy,  and  though  it  has 
been  for  ages  ruled  by  German  kings.    Bohemia^  the 
land  of  the  Czechs,  tributary  to  Charles  the  Great, 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sviatopluk,  became  definitely 
a  German  fief  through  the  wars  of  the  Saxon  kings,  ws. 
But  this  did  not  hinder  Bohemia  from  becoming,  later 
in  the  century,  an  advancing  and  conquering  power, 
the  seat  of  a  short-lived  dominion,  hke  those  of  Samo 
and  Sviatopluk.  To  the  east  of  the  Czechs  of  Bohemia  Moraviana 
he  the  Moravians  and  Slovaks^  that  branch  of  the  siovaka. 
Slavonic  race  which  formed  the  centre  of  the  king- 
dom of  Sviatopluk,  and  which  bore  the  main  brunt 
of  the  Magyar  invasion.     A  large  part  of  the  Slaves  Magyar 
of  this  region  fell  permanently  under  Magyar  rule ;  Morag» 


* 

<^^r   BO  did  Konyia  itaelf  for  aiseaaon.    imce  tii^n  Bo'^ 
'     '     '  hernia  and  Moravia  have  usually  had  a  cominaBi 
Ai^iDM     destmy.    Later  in  the  century  the  Cb^echiah  domiiiiow 
t7s-Ma     readied  to  the  Oder,  and  took  in  the  Northern  C9^v>- 
batia  cm  the  uppesr  Vistula.    This  dominion  passed 
away  with  the  great  growth  of  the  Polish  pawn; 
jgjNniA     Bohemia  itself  for  a  moment,  Moravia  for  a  somewhat 
^^^^     longer  time,  became  Polish  dependencies,  and  the 
{^^^Ij^  Magyar  won  a  further  land  between  the  Wag  and 
1008-1029.  the  Olzava.    Later  events  led  to  another  growth  of 
Bohemia,  in  more  forms  than  one,  but  always  as 
a  member  of  the  Boman  Empire  and  the  Gerraatt 
kingdom. 

While  our  second  group  thus  passed  under  Q^maam 
dominion  without  ceasing  to  be  Slavonic,  among  tbe 
The  Polish   third  group  a  great  Slavonic  power  arose  whose  ad- 
"^^^     hesion  to  the  Western  Church  made  it  part  of  the 
general  Western  world,  but  which  was  never  brought 
under  the  lasting  supremacy  of  the  Western  Empire, 
itsreinr      Large   parts  of  the  old  Polish   lands  have  passed 
GeraiMy.    undcr  German  rule;  some  parts  have  been  largely 
germanized.    But  Poland,  as  a  whole,  has  never  been 
either  germanized  or  brought  under  lasting  German 
rule.      Holding   the  most   central   position   of    any 
European  state,  Poland  has  had  to  struggle  against 
enemies  from  every  quarter,  against  the  Swede  from 
the  Baltic  and  the  Turk  from  the  Danube.     But  the 
distinguishing  feature   of  its   history   has   been    its 
abiding  rivalry  with  the  Slavonic  land  to  the  east  of 
Riyairv  of   it.     The  common  history  of  Poland  and  Eussia  is  a 
Bxumtu       history  of  conquest  and  partition,  wrought  by  which- 
ever power  was  at  the  time  the  stronger. 
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Our  first  glimmerings  of  light  in  these  parts  show     chap. 
us  a  number  of  kindred  tribes  holding  the  land  be-  ^ — ^- — - 

^  TheLechs 

tween  Oder  and  Vistula,  with  the  coast  between  the  ^^  ^"^^^ 
mouths   of  those  rivers.     East  of  the  Vistula  they 
are  cut  ofi*  from  the  sea  by  the  Prussians  ;  but  in  the 
inland  region  they  stretch  somewhat  to  the  east  of 
that  river.     To  the  west  the  Oder  and  Bober  may  be 
taken  as  their  boundary.     But  the  upper  course  of 
these  rivers  is  the  home  of  another  kindred  people, 
the  northern  branch  of  the  Chrobatians  or  Croats, 
whose  land   of  White  Chrobatia  stretched   on  both  wbite 
sides  of  the  Carpathians.    These  Slaves  of  the  central  ^^'*^^*^- 
and  lower  Oder  and  Vistula  would  seem  to  be  best 
distinguished  as  Lechs ;  Poland  is  the  name  of  the  Polish 
land  rather  than  of  the  people.     Mazovta^  Cujavia, 
Silesia — the  German  Schlesien — with   the   sea  land, 
Pomore,  Pommem^  or  Pomerania^  mark  difierent  dis- 
tricts held  by  kindred  tribes.     In  the  tenth  century  Beginning 
a  considerable  power  arose  for  the  first  time  in  these  pon/j, 
regions,  having  its  centre  between  the  Warta  and  the  arcf^^n. 
Vistula,  at  Gniezno  or  Gnesen,  the  abiding  metropoli-  ^^^'^^' 
tan  city  of  Poland.     The  extent  of  the  new  power  conversion 

....  of  Poland. 

under  the  first  Christian  prince  Mieczi'slaf  answered 
nearly  to  the  later  Great  Poland,  Mazovia,  and  Silesia. 
But  the  Polish  duke  became  a  vassal  of  the  Empire  xribuiaiy 
for  his  lands  west  of  Warta,  and  suffered  some  dis-  Empu«. 

968 

memberments  to  the  advantage  of  Bohemia.     Under  ^^^ 
his  son  Boleslaf,  Poland  rose  to  the  same  kind  of  conqnepts 
momentary  greatness  to  which  Moravia  and  Bohemia  996-%26. ' 
had  already  risen.     The  dominions  of  Boleslaf  took 
in,  for  longer  or  shorter  times,  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
Lusatia,  Silesia,  Pomerania,  Prussia,  part  of  Eussia, 
and  part  of  that  middle  Slavonic  land  which  became 
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the  mark  of  Brandenburg,  the  districts  of  Baimim  and 
Ctistrin.  Of  this  great  dominion  some  parts  fell  away 
during  the  life  of  Boleslaf,  and  other  parts  at  his 
death.  But  he  none  the  less  established  Poland  as  a 
power,  and  some  of  his  conquests  -were  abiding. 
Western  Pomerania,  Silesia,  Barnim  and  Custrin,  were 
kept  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time ;  and  Chrobatia 
north  of  the  Carpathians^ — the  southern  part  fell  to 
the  Magyar  at  his  death — ^remained,  under  the  name 
of  Little  Poland^  as  long  as  Poland  lasted  at  all.  It 
supplied  the  land  with  its  second  capital,  Cracow. 
From  this  time  Poland  ranked  sometimes  as  a 
kingdom,  sometimes  as  a  duchy.  ^  Constant  divisions 
among  members  of  the  ruhng  house,  occasional  ad- 
missions of  the  outward  supremacy  of  the  Empire, 
did  not  destroy  its  national  unity  and  independence. 
A  Polish  state  always  Uved  on.  And  from  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  took  its  place  as  an 
important  European  kingdom,  holding  a  distinctive 
position  as  the  one  Slavonic  power  at  once  attached 
to  the  Western  Church  and  independent  of  the  West- 
ern Empire. 


Relations 
of  Russia 
to  the 
Eastern 
Church. 


To  the  east  of  the  Lechs  and  Chrobatians  lay 
that  great  group  of  Slavonic  tribes  whose  distinctive 
historical  character  is  that  they  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  Eastern  Christendom  in  which  Poland 
stood  to  Western.  Disciples  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
they  were  never  vassals  of  the  Eastern  Empire.     The 

>  The  Poles  claim  Boleslaf  the  First  as  the  first  king.  But 
Lambert  (1067),  who  strongly  insists  on  the  tributary  condition  of 
Poland,  makes  Boleslaf  the  Second  the  first  king.  In  any  case  the 
royal  dignity  was  forfeited  after  the  death  of  Boleslaf  the  Seocmd. 
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Western  Slaves  were  brought  under  Christian  and     chap. 

XI. 

under   Teutonic  influences  by   the  same   process,  a  .j; — -t— ' 
j)rocess  which  implied  submission,  or  attempted  sub-  j^fl»»ence 
mission,   to   the  Western  Empire  or  to  some  of  its  ^^^m*"^ 
princes.  The  Eastern  Slaves  were  also  brought  under  ®^*^^ 
both  Christian  and  Teutonic  influences,  but  in  wholly 
different  shapes.     The  Teutonic  influence  came  first. 
It  did  not  take  the  form  of  submission  to  any  exist- 
ing  Teutonic  power ;  it  was  the  creation  of  a  new 
Slavonic  power  under  Teutonic  rulers.     Christianity  Rassu 

created  bv 

did  not  come  till  those  Teutonic  influences  had  died  the  Scan-' 

dinavian 

away,  except  in  their  results,  and,  coming  from  the  settlement 
Eastern  centre  of  Christendom,  it  had  the  effect  of 
keeping  its  disciples  aloof  from  both  the  Christian 
and  the  Teutonic  influences  of  the  West.  A  group  of 
Slavonic  tribes,  without  losing  their  Slavonic  charac- 
ter, grew  up  to  national  unity,  and  took  a  national 
name  from  Scandinavian  settlers  and  rulers,  the  Wa-  The  name 
rangians  or  Russians  of  the  Swedish  peninsula.^ 

The  Eussian  power  began  by  the  Scandinavian  onpnof 
leaders  obtaining,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  ninth  cen-  862?**' 
tury,  the  dominion  of  the  most  northern  members  of  First 

seat  fit 

the  Slavonic  race,  the  Slaves  of  Novgorod  on  the  Novgorod. 
Ilmen.     Thence  they  pushed  their  dominion  south-  Rujuiian 
wards.     East  and  north-east  of  the  Lechs  and  Chro^  Extenrof 
batians   lay  a   crowd   of  Slavonic  tribes  stretching  aavo^tr** 
beyond  the  Dnieper  as  far  as  the  upper  course  of  the  ^^^^' 

'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Eussian  name  strictly  belongs 
to  the  Scandinavian  rulers,  and  not  to  the  Slavonic  people.  See 
Schafarik,  i.  65 ;  Historical  Essays,  iii.  386.  The  case  is  parallel 
to  that  of  the  Bulgarians  and  the  Franks.  Whether  the  name  Rvs 
is  a  real  Scandinavian  name  or  only  a  name  applied  to  the  Swedes 
by  the  Fins,  in  either  case  it  was  as  the  name  of  a  Scandinavian 
people  that  it  was  first  heiord  in  the  Slavonie  lands. 
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CHAP.    Oka.     Cut  off  from  the  Baltic  by  the  Fins  and  Letts, 


' — ^ — '  they  were  cut  off  from  the  Euxine  by  various  Turanian 

races  in  turn,  first  Magyars,  then  Patzinaks.     To  the 

south-east,  from  the  Dnieper  to  the  Caspian,  lay  the 

Chazar  dominion,  to  which  the  Slaves  east  of  Dnieper 

were  tributary.     To  the  north-east  lay  a  crowd  of 

Finnish  tribes,  among  which  is  only  one  Finnish  power 

of  historic  name,  the  kingdom  of  Great  or  White  Bid- 

the^eastcm  9^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Volga.    Within  this  region,  in  the  space 

862^12.      ^^  ^^y  y^^rs,  the  various  Slavonic  tribes  joined  in 

different  degrees  of  unity  to  form  the  new  power, 

AdTftnce      called  Russian  from  its  Scandinavian  leaders.     The 

^^dF^tts      ^^'ibes  who  were  tributary  to  the  Chazars  were  set 

free,  and  the  Russian  power  was  spread  over  a  certain 

Finnish  area  on  the  Upper  Volga  and  its  tributaries, 

nearly  as  far  north  as  Lake  Bielo.   The  centres  of  the 

Second        ncw  powcr  wcrc,  first  Novgorod^  and  then  Kief  on  the 

centre  at  u  ^z 

Kirf.  Dnieper. 

The  rulers  How  early  the  Scandinavian  rulers  of  the  new 

of  Russia 

become       Slavonic  power  became  themselves  practically  Slavonic 

967-972.      29  showu  by  the  name  of  the  prince  Sviatoslaf,  of 

whom  we  have  already  heard  in  the  Danubian  Bul- 

Russiau       garia.     Already  had   Russian   enterprise    taken    the 

enterprise.     ^  ^  ^  ^   *'      ^  ^  ^ 

Euxine.  direction  which  it  took  in  far  later  days.  It  was 
needful  for  the  developement  of  the  new  Russian 
nation  that  it  should  have  free  access  to  the  Euxine. 
From  this  they  were  cut  ofi*  by  a  strange  fate  for  nine 
hundred  years.  But  from  the  very  beginning  more 
than  one  attempt  was  made  on  Constantinople,  though 
the  Tzargrad^  the  Imperial  city,  could  be  reached 
only  by  sailing  down  the  Dnieper  through  an  enemy's 
^X^^  country.  Sviatoslaf  also  appears  as  a  conqueror  in 
Caspian.      \^f^  lauds   by  the  Caucasus   and   the   Caspian,  and 
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Ylacliniir,  the  first  Christian  prince,  won  his  way  to     chap. 
baptism  by  an  attack  on  the  Imperial  city  of  Cherson.  ^,^^^.  -^ 

The  oldest  Russia  was  thus,  like  the  oldest  Poland,  ^^^^^ 
emphatically  an  inland  state ;  but  Russia  was  far  more  isolation 

,   ,  of  Kussia. 

isolated  than  Poland.  Its  ecclesiastical  position  kept 
it  from  sharing  the  history  of  the  Western  Slaves. 
Its  geographical  position  kept  it  from  sharing  the 
liistory  of  the  Servians  and  Bukarians.     And  it  must  R»»i*n 

•^  ^  laiMis  west 

not  be  forgotten  that  the  oldest  Russia  was  formed  "^  i>i"cper. 
mainly  of  lands  which  afterwards  passed  under  the 
rule  of  Poland  and  Lithuania.  Little  Riissiay  Black 
Bussiay  White  Rtissia^  Red  Rtissia^  all  came  under 
foreign  rule.  The  Dnieper,  from  which  Russia  was 
afterwards  cut  off,  was  the  great  central  river  of  the 
elder  Russia ;  of  the  Don  and  the  Volga  she  held 
only  the  upper  course.  The  northern  frontier  barely 
passed  the  great  lakes  of  Ladoga  and  Onega,  and  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  itself.  It  seems  not  to  have  reached 
what  was  to  be  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  but  some  of  the 
Russian  princes  held  a  certain  supremacy  over  the 
Finnish  and  Lettish  tribes  of  that  region. 

In  the  course  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  Russian  Rn»ian 
state,  like  that  of  Poland,  was  divided  among  princes  t>e«. 

Iv04» 

of  the  reigning  family,  acknowledging  the  superiority 
of  the  great  prince  of  Kirf.     In  the  next  century  the  Suwemacy 
chief  power  passed  from  Kief  to  the  northern  Vladimir  ©fthe 
on  the  Kiasma.     Thus  the  former  Finnish  land  of  \nadinSr, 
Susdal  on  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Volga  became  susdai 
the  cradle  of  the  second  Russian  power.    Novgorod  ^"*"°- 

*  *^  Common- 

the  Great  meanwhile,  under  elective  princes,  claimed,  J^v^S^* 
like  its  neighbour  Pskofj  to  rank  among  common-  *»^p»^^ 
wealths.  Its  dominion  was  spread  far  over  the  Finnish 
tribes  to  the  north  and  east ;  the  White  sea,  and,  far 
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Common- 
wealth of 
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1174. 

Halioz  or 

(xalicia. 

1186. 


The 

Cumans. 

1114. 


1228. 

Mongol 
invasion. 


Russia 

tributary 
to  the 
Mongols. 


1*240. 

Russia 
rejiresented 
by  Xovgo- 
rod. 


more  precious,  the  Finnish  gulf,  had  now  a  Russian 
seaboard.  It  was  out  of  Vladimir  and  Novgorod  that 
the  Eussia  of  the  future  was  to  grow.  Meanwhile  a 
crowd  of  principalities,  Polotsk^  Smolensky  the  Severian 
Novgorod^  Tchemigof^  and  others,  grew  up  on  the 
Duna  and  Dnieper.  Far  to  the  east  arose  the  com- 
monwealth of  Viatka^  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland 
and  Hungary  lay  the  principality  of  Halicz  or  Galicia^ 
which  afterwards  grew  for  a  while  into  a  powerful 
kingdom. 

Meanwhile  in  the  lands  on  the  Euxine  the  old 
enemies,  Patzinaks  and  Chazars,  gave  way  to  the 
Cumans^  known  in  Eussian  history  as  Polovtzi  and 
Parthi.  They  spread  themselves  from  the  Ural  river 
to  the  borders  of  Servia  and  Danubian  Bulgaria,  cut- 
ting off  Eussia  from  the  Caspian.  In  the  next  century 
Eussians  and  Cumans — momentary  allies — fell  before 
the  advance  of  the  Mongols^  commonly  known  in 
European  history  as  Tartars,  Known  only  as  ravagers 
in  the  land«  more  to  the  west,  over  Eussia  they  be- 
come overlords  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  All 
that  escaped  absorption  by  the  Lithuanian  became 
tributary  to  the  Mongol.  Still  the  relation  was  only 
a  tributary  one ;  Eussia  was  never  incorporated  in 
the  Mongol  dominion,  as  Servia  and  Bulgaria  were 
incorporated  in  the  Ottoman  dominion.  But  Kief 
was  overthrown  ;  Vladimir  became  dependent ;  Nov- 
gorod remained  the  true  representative  of  free  Eussia 
in  the  Baltic  lands. 


But  besides  the  Slaves  of  Poland  and  Russia,  our 
^survey  takes  in  also  the  ancient  races  by  which  both 

*  See  abore,  pp.  377,  452. 
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Poland  and  Eussia  were  so  largely  cut  off  from  the     chap. 


The  earlier 
races  on 
the  Baltic. 


Baltic.     Down  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
notwithstanding   occasional   Polish   or   Scandinavian  [J^^Jj^jJ 
occupations,  those  races  still  kept  their  hold  of  the 
whole  Baltic  north-eastwards  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Vistula.     The  non-Aryan.  Fins,  besides  their  seats  to  fjoh  in 
tlie  north,  still  kept  the  coast  of  Esthland  and  Livland^  and 

Edthland. 

in  Latin  shape  Esthonia  and  Livonia^  from  the  Finnish 
gulf  to  the  Duna  and  slightly  beyond,  taking  in  a 
small   strip  of  the  opposite  peninsula.     The  inland  TheLetUc 

nations. 

part  of  the  later  Livland  was  held  by  the  Letts^  the 
most  northern  branch  of  the  ancient  Aryan  settlers 
in  this  region.     Of  this  family  were  the  tribes  of  Cur-  curiand. 
land  in  their  own  peninsula,  of  Samigola  or  Semi- 
gallia^  the  Samaites  of  Samogitia  to  the  south,  the  Samogitia. 
proper  Lithuanians  south  of  them,  the  Jatwages^  Jat-  Lithuania. 
I'ingi — in  many  spellings — forming  a  Lithuanian  wedge 
between  the  Slavonic  lands  of  Mazovia  and  Black 
Eussia.     The  Lithuanians,  strictly  so  called,  reached 
the  coast  just  north  of  the  Niemen ;  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Niemen  to  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula  the  coast 
was  held  by  the  Prussians,     Of  these  nations,  Aryan  Pruwia. 
and   non-Aryan,   the   Lithuanians   alone   founded  a 
national  dominion  in  historic  times.     The  history  of 
the  rest  is  simply  the  history  of  their  bondage,  some- 
times of  their  uprooting. 

Taking  a  general  survey  of  the  lands  round  the  ^"J'^^^^j^. 
Baltic  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  we  <^ntury. 
see  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  the  first  fully 
formed  states  in  these  regions,  all  living  and  vigorous 
powers,  but  with  fluctuating  boundaries.  Their  western 
colonies  are  still  Scandinavian.   East  and  south  of  the 


TirE   B-\I.TIC  LAKDS. 


Tcotonlc 
conqaeat. 


Baltic  they  have  not  got  beyond  isolated  and  teni- 
'  porary  enterpriaes.  The  Slavonic  nations  on  the  middle 
Elbe  have  fallen  under  German  dominion ;  to  the 
south,  Bohemia  and  its  dependencies  keep  their  Sla- 
vonic nationality  under  German  supremacy.  Poland, 
often  divided  and  no  longer  conquering,  still  keeps 
its  frontier,  and  its  position  as  the  one  independent 
Slavonic  power  belonging  to  the  Western  Church. 
Bussia,  the  gi'eat  Eastern  Slavonic  power,  has  risen 
to  unity  and  greatness  under  Scandinavian  masters, 
and  has  again  broken  up  into  states  connected  only 
by  a  feeble  tie.  The  submission  of  Eussia  to  bar- 
barian invaders  comes  later  tiian  our  immediate  sur- 
vey ;  but  the  weakening  of  the  Russian  power  both 
by  division  and  by  submission  is  an  essential  element 
in  the  state  of  things  which  now  begins.  This  is  the 
spread  in  different  ways  of  Teutonic  dominion,  German 
and  Scandinavian,  over  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts 
■of  the  Baltic,  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  Slaves, 
fltill  more  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  primitive 
nations,  Aryan  and  non-Aryan. 

§  3.  The  German  Dominion  on  the  Baltic. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  no  Teutonic 
power,  German  or  Scandinavian,  had  any  lasting  hold 
on  any  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Baltic  or  its 
gulfs,  nor  had  any  such  power  made  any  great 
advances  on  the  southern  coast.  Early  in  the  four- 
teenth century  the  whole  of  these  coasts  had  been 
brought  into  different  degrees  of  submission  to  several 
Teutonic  powers,  German  and  Scandinavian.  Of  the 
two  influences  the  German  has  been  the  more  abiding. 
Scandinavian  dominion  has  now  wholly  passed  away 
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from  these  coasts,  and  it  is  only  in  the  lands  north  of    chap. 

.  XI. 

the  Finnish  gulf  that  it  can  be  said  to  have  ever  been  ;: — r^— ' 

^  Extent  of 

really  lastinor.     But  German  influence  has  destroyed,  ^erman 

*/  n  J       ^   dominion. 

assimilated,  or  brought  to  submission,  the  whole  of 
the  earher  inhabitants,  from  Wagria  to  Esthland.  In 
our  own  day  the  whole  coast,  from  the  isle  of  EUgen 
to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  is  in  the  posses-  German 

influence 

sion  of  two  powers,  one  German,  one  Slavonic.  But  abiding. 
German  influence  abides  beyond  the  bounds  of  German 
rule.  Not  only  have  Pomerania  and  Prussia  become 
German  in  every  sense,  but  Curland,  Livland,  and 
Esthland,  under  the  dominion  of  Eussia,  are  still 
spoken  of  as  German  provinces. 

This  great  change  was  brought  about  by  a  sin- 
gular union  of  mercantile,  missionary,  and  military 
enterprise.     The  beginning  came  from  Scandinavia,  Banning 
when  the  Swedish  King  Saint  Eric  undertook  the  conquestin 

^  Finland. 

conquest  and  conversion  of  the  proper  Finland,  east  iis^- 
of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Here,  in  the  space  of  about 
a  century,  a  great  province  was  added  to  the  Swedish 
kingdom,  a  province  whose  eastern  boundary  greatly 
shifted,  but  the  greater  part  of  which  remained  Swedish 
down  to  the  present  century.  To  the  south  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  the  changes  of  possession  have  been 
endless.  The  settled  dominion  of  Sweden  in  those 
lands  comes  later  ;  Danish  occupation,  though  longer, 
was  only  temporary.     Soon  after  the  beffinninff  of  German 

•^  ^  ^  .  &  fo  conquest 

Swedish   conquest  in  Finland   began   the  work  of  '^^  Li  viand 

German  mercantile   enterprise,  followed  fifty  years 

later  by  German  conquest  and  conversion,  in  Livland 

and  the  neighbouring  lands.  This  hindered  the  growth 

of  any  native  power  on  those  coasts.    Even  Lithuania  its  effect  on 

Lithuania 

in  the  days  of  its  greatness  was  cut  off  from  the  sea.  *»d  Russia 
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Whatever  tendencies  towards  Russian  supremacy  had 
arisen  in  those  parts  were  hindered  from  growing 
into  Russian  dominion.  The  Knights  of  the  Sword 
in  Livland  were  followed  by  the  Teutonic  Knights  in 
Prussia,  and  the  two  orders  became  one.  Further 
west,  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century  saw  a  great,  but  mostly 
short-Uved,  extension  of  Danish  power  over  both 
German  and  Slavonic  lands.  While  the  coasts  are 
thus  changing  hands,  the  relations  of  the  Scandina- 
vian kingdoms  to  one  another  are  ever  shifting. 
Poland  is  ever  losing  territory  to  the  west,  and,  still 
more  after  the  beginning  of  its  connexion  with  Lithua- 
nia, ever  gaining  it  to  the  east.  And,  alongside  of 
princes  and  sovereign  orders,  this  time  is  marked 
by  the  appearance  of  the  first  germs  of  the  great 
German  commercial  league,  which,  without  becoming 
a  strictly  territorial  power,  exercised  the  greatest  in- 
fluence on  the  disposal  of  power  among  all  its  neigh- 
bours. 


Scania 

Swedish. 

1332-1360. 


Union  of 

Calmar. 

1897. 


Sweden 
separated, 
Denmark 
and  Nor- 
way united. 
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In  Scandinavia  itself  the  chief  strictly  geographical 
change  was  a  temporary  transfer  to  Sweden  in  the 
fourteenth  century  of  the  Danish  lands  within  the 
northern  peninsula.  At  the  end  of  that  century  came 
the  union  of  Calmar,  the  principle  of  which  was  that 
the  three  kingdoms,  remaining  separate  states,  should 
be  joined  under  a  common  sovereign.  But  this  union 
was  never  firmly  estabUshed,  and  the  arrangements  of 
the  three  crowns  were  shifting  throughout  the  fifteenth 
century  ;  a  lasting  state  of  things  came  only  with  the 
final  breach  of  the  union  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
From  that  time,  Sweden,  under  the  house  of  Vasa, 
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forms  one  power ;  Denmark  and  Norway,  under  the     chap. 
house  of  Oldenburg,  form  another.  ^ — • — 

With  regard  to  the  more  distant  relations  of  the  L«Mof 

*-*  oceanic 

three  kingdoms,  this  period  is  marked  by  the  gradual  colonics. 

withdrawal  of  Scandinarian  power  from  the  oceanic 

lands.  The  union  of  Iceland  and  Greenland  with  Nor-  Iceland  and 

Greenland 

way  was  the  union  of  one  Scandinavian  land  with  jpitedto 

^  Norway. 

another.  But  Greenland,  the  most  distant  Scandina-  1261-1262. 
vian  land,  vanishes  from  history  about  the  time  of 
the  Calmar  union.  The  Scandinavian  settlements  in 
and  about  the  British  Islands  all  pajssed  away.  The 
Ostmen  of  Ireland  were  lost  in  the  mass  of  the  Teu-  Ireland, 
tonic  settlers  who  passed  from  England  into  Ireland. 
The  Western  Isles  were  sold  to  Scotland  ;  Man  passed  The 

^  Western 

under  Scottish  and  English  supremacy.     Orkney  and  }^^' 

Shetland  were  pledged  to  the  Scottish  crown  ;  and,  ^^64. 

though  never  formally  ceded,  they  have  become  in-  pledged, 
corporated  with  the  British  kingdom. 

East  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  Swedish  rule  advanced.  Swedish 

advance  in 

Attempts  at  conquest  both  in  Bussia  and  in  Esthland  Finland. 

failed,  but  Finland  and  Carelia  were  fully  subdued, 

and  the   Swedish   power  reached  to  Lake  Ladoga.  124^-1293. 

Denmark  made  a  more  lasting,  but  still  short-hved,  Estwand 

settlement  in  Esthland.     The  growth  of  Denmark  at  1288-1346. 

tlie  other  end  of  the  Baltic  lands  began  earher  and 

was  checked  sooner.     But  at  the  beginning  of  the  ®****'^^*^ 

thirteenth  century  things  looked  as  if  Denmark  was  ^^^^'^^ 

about  to  become  the  chief  power  on  all  the  Baltic 

coasts. 

South  of  the  boundary  stream  of  the  Eider  the 
lands  which  make  up  the  modern  Holstein  formed  Hoistein. 
three  settlements,  two  Teutonic  and  one  Slavonic.  To 
the  west  lay  the  free  Frisian  land  of  Ditmarschen.   In  2w»chen. 
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CHAP,     the  middle  were  the  lands  of  the  Saxons  beyond  the 
;r~ — '  Elbe — the  Uoltscetan — ^with  Stormam  immediately  on 

Holstein.  ^  •' 

the  Elbe.     On  the  Baltic  side  lay  the  Slavonic  land  of 
Wagru.       Wagria^  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sclavinia,  a  king- 
dom stretching  from  the  haven  of  Kiel  to  the  islands 
Daninh       at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder.     In  these  lands  b^ran  the 

conquest  or  ^  ^ 

?fl*7*!Vi;    eastern  advance  of  Denmark  in  the  latter  half  of  the 

1168-1189. 

twelfth  century.  All  Sclavinia  was  won,  with  at  least 
a  supremacy  over  the  Pomeranian  land  as  far  as  the 
Eiddow.  Thus  far  the  Danish  conquests,  won  mainly 
over  Slaves,  continue  the  chain  of  occasional  Scandi- 
navian occupation  on  those  coasts,  from  the  tenth 
century  to  the  nineteenth.  In  another  point  of  view, 
the  Christian  advance,  the  overthrow  of  the  chief 
centre  of  Slavonic  heathendom  in  EUgen,  carries  on 
Danish       the  work  of  the  Saxon  Dukes.     But  in  the  first  years 

advance  in  -r\       •  i  .  - 

Gennany.  of  the  ucxt  ccutury  bcgau  a  Damsh  occupation  of 
German  ground.  Holstein,  and  Llibeck  itself,  were 
won ;  a  claim  was  set  up  to  the  free  land  of  Ditmar- 
schen ;  and  all  these  conquests  were  confirmed  by 

1214.  an   Imperial   grant. ^      The  Danish   kings    took    the 

title  of  KiJigs  of  the  Slaves,  afterwards  of  the  Vandals 
or   Wends,     But  this  dominion  was  soon  broken  up 

Fall  of  the    by  the  captivity  of  the  Danish  king  Waldemar.     The 

power.        Eider  became  again  the  boundary.     Of  her  Slavonic 

1223-1227.  .     .  ^  "^  . 

Denmark     dominlou  Denmark  kept  only  an  outlying  fragment, 
Rugen,        the  isle  of  Eligen  and  the  neighbouring  coast.     This 

till  ceded 

243g|  *  This  document,  granted  at  Metz  in  1214,  will  be  found  in 

Br61iolles'  Hisioria  Diplomatica  Frtderiei  Secundif  i.  347.  It  reads 
like  a  complete  surrender  of  all  Imperial  rights  in  both  the  German 
and  the  Slavonic  conquests  of  Waldemar.  But  it  may  be  that  it 
seems  to  have  that  meaning  only  because  the  retreating  of  Terminus 
was  deemed  inconceivable. 
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remained  Danish  for  a  hundred  years  longer,  nominally     chap. 
for  a  hundred  years  longer  still.  ' — r^ — - 

The  next  changes  tended  to  draw  the  lands  imme- 
diately on  each  side  of  the  Eider  into  close  connexion 
with  one  another.     The  southern  part  of  the  Danish 
peninsula,  from  the  Eider  to  the  Aa,  became  a  dis- 
tinct fief  of  the  Danish  crown,  held  by  a  Danish 
prince  under  the  name  of  the  duchy  of  South-Jutland  ^^^^  °^ 
— Jutia  or  Sunder-Jutia.     In  the  next  century  this  l^^^!^^ 
duchy  and  the  county  of  Holstein  are  found  in  the  United 
hands  of  the  same  prince,  and  it  is  held  that  his  "^l^*«>"- 

■*■  1325. 

grant  of  the  Danish  duchy  contained  a  promise  that 
it  should  never  be  united  with  the  Danish  crown. 
Henceforth  South-Jutland  begins  to  be  spoken  of  as 
the  duchy  of  Sleswich.  But  of  the  lands  held  together,  Duchv  of 

OlcSwlCK. 

Sleswick  remained  a  fief  of  Denmark,  while  Holstein  Fluctua- 
tions of 

remained  a  fief  of  the  Empire.  The  duchy  was  several  siwwkk 
times  united  to  the  crown  and  again  granted  out.   At  Hoistein. 
one  moment  of  union  the  Eoman  King  Sigismund  ex-  1*24. 
pressly  confirmed  the  union,  and  acknowledged  Sles- 
wick as  a  Danish  land.     At  the  next  grant  of  the  i448. 
duchy,  its  perpetual  separation  from  the  crown  is 
alleged  to  have  been  again  confirmed  by  Christian 
the  First.     Yet  Christian  himself,  already  king  of  the  i46o. 
three  kingdoms,  was  afterwards  elected  Duke  of  Sles- 
wick and  Count  of  Holstein.  The  election  was  accom- 
])anied  by  a  declaration  that  the  two  principalities, 
though  the  one  was  held  of  the  Empire  and  the  other 
of  the  Danish  crown,  should  never  be  separated.     In  Duchy  of 

Holstein. 

the  same  reign  an  Imperial  grant  raised  the  counties  1474. 
of  Holstein  and  Stormarn  with  the  land  of  Ditmarschen 
to  the  rank  of  a  duchy.     But  the  dominions  of  its 
duke  were  not  a  continuous  territory  stretching  from 
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CHAP,     sea  to  sea.     To  the  west,  Ditmarschen — notwitlistand- 

XI. 

ing  a  renewed  Imperial  grant — remained  free  ;  to  the 


Freedom 

in  Ditr  east,  some  districts  of  the  old  Waffria  formed   the 

?f  LttE^  bishopric  of  Liibeck.     But  now  for  the  first  time  the 

Denmark,  same  princc  rcigncd   in  the  threefold    character  of 

ami  Hoi-  King  of  Denmark,  Duke  of  the  Danish  fief  of  Sles- 

Btem  under  *^ 

Curistian.  wick,  and  Duke  of  the  Imperial  fief  of  Holstein.  End- 
less shiftings,  divisions,  and  reunions  of  various  part« 
of  the  two  duchies  followed.  In  the  partitions  between 

Royal  and    the  royul  and  ducal  lines  of  the  house  of  Oldenburg, 

lines.  the  several  portions  of  the  Kings  of  Denmark  and  of 
the  Dukes  of  Gottorp  paid  no  regard  to  the  boundary 
of  the  Eider,  but  each  was  made  up  of  detached  parts 

Conquest     of  botli  ducliics.     Mcauwhile  the  freedom  of  Ditmar- 

ofDit. 

marschen.    schcu  Came  to  au  end,  and  the  old  Frisian  land  became 

15o9. 

part  of  the  royal  share  of  the  duchy  of  Holstein. 
AMuisition  And,  as  we  began  our  story  of  Danish  advance  with 
and  oesei.    the  Settlement  in  Esthland,  we  have  to  end  it  for  the 

present  with  the  acquisition  of  the  islands   of  Dago 

and  Oesel  off  the  same  coasts. 


Effect  of  After  the  loss  of  Eugen,  Denmark  had  httle  to  do 

the  Danish         •  i       i        nn  •      ^        i  /• 

advance  on  With  the  Sfevomc  lauus,  cxccpt  SO  far  as  the  posses- 
vonic  lands,  sion  of  Holstciu  Carried  with  it  the  possession  of  the 
old  Slavonic  land  of  Wagria.  Still  the  advance  of 
Denmark  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  had  a 
lasting  effect  on  the  Slavonic  lands  by  altogether 
shaking  the  Polish  dominion  on  the  Baltic.  But  it 
shook  it  to  the  advantage,  not  of  Scandinavia,  but 
of  Germany.  Between  the  twelfth  century  and  the 
fourteenth  Poland  lost  all  its  western  dominions. 
Pomerania  Poiuore^  Pommem^  Pomerania^  the  seaboard  of  the 

falls  away 

from         Lechish  Slaves,  is  strictly  the  land  between  the  mouth 

Poland.  *^ 
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of  the  Vistula  and  the  mouth  of  the  Oder ;  but  the     chap. 

XI. 

name  had  already  spread  further  to  the  west.    After  ^ — y^ — - 


the  fall  of  the  Danish  power  on  this  coast,  Pomerania 
west  of  the  Eiddow  altogether  fell  away  from  Poland. 
As  the  duchy  of  Slama^  it  became,  like  Mecklenburg,  Duchy  of 

^     Slavia. 

a   land   of  the  Empire,  though   ruled   by  Slavonic 
princes.    But  the  eastern  part  of  Pomerania,  Cassubia  1298-.1805. 
and  the  mark  of  Gdansk  or  Danzig^  remained  under  w'^Lm 
PoHsh  superiority  till  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  by  Poiwid. 
century.     Then  the  greater  part  fell  away,  partly  for 
ever,  to  the  Pomeranian  duchy  of  Wolgast^  partly, 
for  a  season  only,  to  the  Teutonic  Knights.     To  the  1220-1260. 
south  Bamim  and  Custrin  passed,  after  some  shift- 
iness, to  the  mark  of  Brandenburg.     Further  to  the  Siie«a. 

^  ,  ,  1289-1827. 

south,  Silesia,  divided  among  princes  of  the  house  of 
Piast,  gradually  fell  under  Bohemian  supremacy. 
Thus  the  whole  western  part  of  the  Polish  kingdom 
passed  into  the  hands  of  princes  of  the  Empire,  and 
was  included  within  the  bounds  of  the  German 
realm. 

The  fate  of  Silesia  brings  us  again  to  the  history 
of  the  inland  Slavonic  land  of  the  Czechs.  Bohemia 
went  on,  as  duchy  and  kingdom,^  ruled  by  native 
princes  as  vassals  of  the  Empire.  Moravia  was  a  fief 
of  Bohemia.  In  the  end  Bohemia  passed  to  German 
kings,  but  not  till  it  had  become  again  the  centre  of 
a  dominion  which  recalls  the  fleeting  powers  of  Samo 
and  Sviatopluk.  Ottocar  the  Second  united  the  long-  Bohemu 
severed  branches  of  the  Slavonic  race  by  annexing  otf^r. 

1269-1278. 

'  Vratislaf,  who  reigned  from  1061  to  1092,  is  called  the  Orst 
king  of  Bohemia,  but  his  royal  dignity  was  only  personal.  The 
succession  of  kings  begins  only  with  Ottocar  the  First,  who  reigned 
from  1197  to  1230. 
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CHAP. 
XL 

His 

German 

dominion. 


Lnxem- 
hvLTf^  kin^ 
of  Bohemia. 
1308. 


SUesia, 
1855. 


Lusatia. 
1820-1870. 

Branden- 

bare. 

1378-1417. 


1358. 


Conqaests 
of  Matthiaa 
Corvinus, 
1478-U90. 


Bohemia 

and 

Austria. 

Itsloeses. 

1685. 
1740. 


the  German  lands  which  lay  between  them.  Lord 
of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia,  and 
Camiola,  the  Czech  king  reigned  on  the  upper  Oder 
and  the  middle  Danube  as  far  as  the  Hadriatic.  The 
same  lands  were  in  after  times  to  be  again  united, 
but  from  the  opposite  side. 

The  successors  of  Ottocar  reigned  only  over  Bo- 
hemia and  Moravia.     Early  in  the  next  century  the 
Bohemian  crown  passed  to  the  house  of  Luxemburg. 
Under  them  Bohemia  became  a  powerful  state,  but  a 
state  becoming  more  and  more  German,  less  and  less 
Slavonic.     The  gradual  extension  of  Bohemian  supe- 
riority over  Silesia  led  to  its  formal  incorporation. 
In  the  same  century  Lusatia^  High  and   Low,  was 
won  from  Brandenburg.     The  mark  of  Brandenburg 
itself  became  for   a  while  a  Bohemian  possession, 
before  it  passed  to  the  burggraves  of  NUrnberg.    The 
Bohemian  possession  of  the  Upper  Palatinate  lies  out 
of  our  Slavonic  range.   Among  the  revolutions  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  we  find  the  Bohemian  crown  at  one 
time  held  conjointly  with  that  of  Hungary,  at  another 
time  held  by  a  Polish  prince.  Later  in  the  century  the 
victories  of  Matthias  Corvinus  took  away  Moravia, 
Silesia,  and  Lusatia,  from  the  Bohemian  crown.      But 
it  was  the  fourfold  dominion  of  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
Silesia,  and  Lusatia,  which  finally  passed  to  the  House 
of  Austria,  to  be  shorn  of  its  northern  and  eastern 
lands  to  the  profit,  first  of  Saxony,  and  then  of  Bran- 
denburg or  Prussia. 


Thus  far  the  Teutonic  advance,  both  on  the  actual 
Baltic  coast  and  on  the  inland  Slavonic  region,  had 
been  made  to  the  profit,  partly  of  the  Scandinavian 
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kingdoms,  partly  of  the  princes  of  the  Empire.     But     chap. 
tliere  were  two  other  forms   of  Teutonic  influence  ;; — ^ — ' 

German 

and  dominion,  which  fell  to  the  share,  not  of  princes,  "^l"^^ 
but  of  corporate  bodies,  mercantile  and  miUtary  or 
religious.   The  Hanseatic  League  was  a  power  indeed  xheHanwu 
in  these  regions,  but  it  hardly  has  a  place  on  the 
map.     Even  before  the  second  foundation  of  LUbeck  Second 

^  ,  foundation 

by  Henry  the  Lion,  German  mercantile  settlements  of  Lubeck. 
had  begun  at  Novgorod,  in  Gotland,  and  in  London. 
Gradually,  in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  the  League  into  which  the  union  of  Extent  of 

the  Lfeague. 

the  merchant  towns  of  Germany  grew  spread  itself 

over  the  Baltic,  the  Westfahan,  and  the  Netherlandish 

lands.     A  specially  close  tie  bound  together  the  five 

Wendish  towns,  Lubeck^  Rostock^  Wismar^  Stralsund^ 

and  Greifswald.     But  the  union  of  a  town  with  the  Nature  of 

Hansa  did  not  necessarily  afiect  its  political  position. 

It  might,  at  least  in  the  later  stages  of  the  League, 

be  a  free  city  of  the  Empire,  a  town  subject  to  some 

j)rince  of  the  Empire,  or  a  town  subject  to  a  prince 

beyond  its  bounds.     Not  only  the  Pomeranian  and 

Prussian  cities  under  the  rule  of  the  Knights,  but 

Eevel  in  Esthland  under  Danish  rule,  formed  part  of 

the  League.     The  League  waged  wars,  made  peace,  The  Hanut 

overthrew  and  set  up  kings,  as  suited  its  interests ;  territorial 

power. 

but  territorial  dominion,  strictly  so  called,  was  not 
its  object.  Still  in  some  cases  privileges  grew  into 
something  like  dominion ;  in  others  military  occupa- 
tion might  pass  for  temporary  dominion.  Thus  in 
the   isle  of  Gotland  the   Hansa   had  an  ascendency  The  Hansa 

•'in  Gotland 

which  was  overthrown  by  the  conquest  of  the  island  ^. 
by  the  Danish  king  Waldemar,  a  conquest  avenged  isei. 
by  a  temporary  Hanseatic  occupation  of  Scania.     In  i86d-ift^ 
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^  xi^'  fact  the  nature  of  the  League,  the  relations  of  the 
'  '  *  cities  to  one  another,  geographical  as  well  as  political, 
hindered  the  Hansa  from  ever  becoming  a  territorial 
power  like  Switzerland  and  the  United  Provinces.  In 
the  history  of  the  Baltic  lands  it  takes  for  some  ages 
a  position  at  least  equal  to  that  of  any  kingdom.  But 
it  is  only  casually  and  occasionally  that  its  triumphs 
can  be  marked  on  the  map. 

The  other   great   German   corporation    was    not 
The  Sword-  Commercial,  but  mihtary  and   reUgious.      The    con- 

bearers 

and  the       qucsts  of  the  Order  of  Christ  and  of  the  Order  of 

Teutonic 

Order.  Saint  Mary — better  known  as  the  Sword-brothers  and 
the  Teutonic  Order — ^were  essentially  territorial.  These 
orders  became  masters  of  a  great  part  of  the  Baltic 
coast,  and  wherever  they  spread  their  dominion, 
Christianity  and  German  national  Ufe  were,  by  what- 

Their         ever  means,  estabhshed.     As  both  the  chiefs  of  the 

connexion 

with  the  Order  and  the  Livonian  prelates  ranked  as  princes  of 
the  Empire,  the  conquests  of  the  Knights  were  in 
some  sort  an  extension  of  the  bounds  of  the  Empii-e. 
Yet  we  can  hardly  look  on  Livonia  and  Prussia  as 
coming  geographically  within  the  Empire  in  the  same 

EflTects  of     sense  as  Pomerania  and  Silesia.     But  whether  strictly 

their  rule.  .  ,  "^ 

an  extension  of  the  Western  Empire  or  not,  the  con- 
quests of  the  Knights  were  an  extension  of  the  West- 
ern Church,  tlie  Western  world,  and  the  German 
nation,  as  against  both  heathendom  and  Eastern 
Christianity,  as  against  all  the  other  Baltic  nation- 
alities, non-Aryan  and  Aryan. 
The  Sword-  The  first  settlement  began  in  Livland.  In  the 
in  uviand.  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Knights  of 
tlie  Order  of  Christ  were  called  in  as  temporal  helpers 
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by  Bishop  Albert  of  Eiga,  and  they  gradually  won  the     chap. 


XI. 


dominion  of  the  lands  on  the  gulf  called  from  his  city.  ^ 
For  a  while  they  had  a  partner  in  the  Danish  crown,  TJ^^f  J"®* 
which  held  part  of  Esthland.     But  the  rest  of  Esth-  ^*°^ 
land,  Li  viand  in  the  narrower  sense,  Curland,  Semi- 
gola,  the  special  Lettish  land,  and  the  Eussian  terri-  Extent 
tory  on  the  Duna,  made  up  this  Livonian  dominion,  dominion, 
which  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  the  isles  of  Dago  Dago  and 

«  ,  ^  OC8€l. 

and  Oesel  and  by  the  Danish  portion  of  Esthland.  Esthiand. 
Riga  and  Revel  became  great  commercial  cities,  and 
Eiga  became  an  ecclesiastical  metropolis  under  a 
prince-archbishop.  The  natives  were  reduced  to 
bondage,  and  the  Eussian  powers  of  Novgorod  and 
Polotsk  were  effectually  kept  away  from  the  gulf. 

The  dominion  of  the  Knights  of  Saint  Mary,  the  t^®^„. 
Teutonic  Order,  in  Prussia  and  in  a  small  part  of  ^J^^ 
Lithuania,  began  a  little  later  than  that  of  the  Sword-  ^^'^• 
brothers  in  Livland.     Invited  by   a   Polish   prince, 
Conrad  of  Mazovia,  they  received  from  him  their  first 
PoHsh  possession,  the  palatinate  of  Culm.     Eleven  Union  of 

^  .  .  .  the  Orders. 

years  later  the  Prussian  and  Livonian  orders  were  ^287. 
united.     Their  dominion  grew,     Their  acquisition  of  P«reha»e  of 
Pomerelia^  the  eastern  part  of  the  old  Pomore^  im-  ^^^^• 
mediately  west  of  the  lower  Vistula,  cut  off  Poland  Conquest  of 

•^  Samogiti*. 

from  the  sea.     Later  in  the  century,  Lithuania  was  i884. 
equally  cut  off  by  the  cession  of  Samogitia.     The  isle  of  Gotlano. 
of  Gotland  was  held  for  a  while ;  the  New  Mark  of  ^^^  New 
Brandenburg  was  pledged  by  King  Sigismund.     The  Ji^Ljto 
whole  coast  from  Narva  on  the  Finnish  gulf  to  the  1402. 
point  where  the  Potneranian  coast  trends  south-west  Their  coast 

^  line. 

formed  the  unbroken  seaboard  of  the  Order. 

Of  the  two  seats  of  the  Order  the  northern  onfi  ^ — - 
proved  the  stronger  and  more  lasting.     Livland 

VOL.  I.  L  L 


Samogitia 
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mained  untouched  long  after  Poland  had  won  back 
her  lost  ground  from  the  Prussian  Knights.  The  battle 
"•^redto  of  Tannenberg  won  back  Samogitia  for  Lithuania,  and 
i^io-  again  parted  the  Livonian  and  Prussian  lands  of  the 
Peace  of  Order.  By  the  peace  of  Thorn  its  Prussian  dominion 
1646.  was  altogether  cut  short.  Culm  and  Pomerelia^  ¥rith 
Cessions  of  the  citics  oi  Datiziq  and  Thorn,  went  back  to  Poland. 

the  Order  ^ 

to  Poland.    And  a  large  part  of  Prussia  itself,  the  bishopric  of 
Vassalage    Evmeland,  a  district  running  deep  into  the  land  still 

of  the 

Order.        ]eft  to  the  kuights,  was  added  to  Poland.     The  rest  of 
Prussia  was  left  to  the  Order  as  a  Polish  fief. 

The  thirteenth  century  was  the  special  time  when 

Teutonic  dominion  spread  itself  over  the  Baltic  lands. 

Advwioe     It  was  also  the  time  when  heathendom  gave  way  to 

*^»^^7'      Christianity  at  nearly  every  point  of  those  lands  where 

it  still  held  out.     But,  while  the  old  creeds  and  the  old 

races  were  giving  way,  a  single  one  among  them  stood 

Lithuania    forth  for  a  whilc  as  an  independent  and  conquering 

heathen       state,  tlic  last  heathen  power  in  Europe.     Wliile  all 

power. 

their  kinsfolk  and  neighbours  were  passing  under  the 
yoke,  the  Lithuanians^  strictly  so  called,  showed  them- 
selves the  mightiest  of  conquerors  in  all  lands  from 
Advance  of  the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine.     From  their  own  land  on 

Lithuania. 

c  1220.       the  Niemen  they  began,  under  their  prince  Mendog, 

to  advance  at  the  expense  of  the  Eussian  lands  to 

Mendog      the  south.     Mcudog  embraced  Christianity,  and  was 

king.  ... 

1262.  crowned    King   of   Lithuania,  a  realm   which   now 

stretched  from  the  Duna  beyond  the  Priepetz.  But 
heathendom  again  won  the  upper  hand,  and  the  next 
century  saw  the  great  advance  of  the  Lithuanian 
power,  the  momentary  rule  of  old  Aryan  heathendom 
ahke  over  Christendom  and  over  Islam.  Under  two 
conquering  princes,  Gedymin  and  Olgierd,  further  con- 
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quests  were  made  from  the  surrounding  Eussian  lands,     chap. 


Tlie  Lithuanian  dominion  was  extended  at  the  expense  '^ — r^-^ 

^  ConquettU 

of  Novgorod  and  Smolensk;  the  Lithuanian  frontier  J";^"*. 

^  Russia. 

stretched  far  beyond  both  the  Duna  and  the  Dnieper  ;  jai^j^y* 

Kief  was  a  Lithuanian  possession.     The  kingdom  of  isis-iseo. 

Gahcia  lost  Volhynia  and  Podolia^  which  became  a  Voihynia 

land  disputed  between  Lithuania  and  Poland.     These  PodoUa. 

last  conquests  carried  the  Lithuanian  frontier  to  the 

Dniester,  and  opened  a  wholly  new  set  of  relations 

among  the  powers  on  the  Euxine.     By  the  conquest  Perekop. 

of  the  Tartar  dominion  of  Perekop^  Lithuania,  cut  off 

from  the  Baltic,  reached  to  the  Euxine. 

Meanwhile  Poland,  from  a  collection  of  duchies  consolida- 
tion of 

under  a  nominal  head,  had  again  grown  into  a  consoli-  ^,**^?"^- ^ 
dated  and  powerful  kingdom.  The  western  frontier  had 
been  cut  short  by  various  German  powers,  and  the  Teu- 
tonic Order  shut  off  the  kingdom  from  the  sea.  Mazovia 
and  Cujavia  remained  separate  duchies ;  but  Great  and 
Little  Poland  remained  firmly  united,  and  were  ready 
to  enlarge  their  borders  to  the  eastward.     Casimir  the  conquests 
Great  added  Podlachia^  the  land  of  the  Jatvingi^  and  in  the  Great, 
the  break-up  of  the  Galician  kingdom,  he  incorporated  Red 
i?^6?i?ti5,s/a  as  being  a  former  possession  of  Poland.  But,  1340. 
as  it  had  also  been  a  former  possession  of  Hungary,^  t^°Hu^*^ 
Lewis  the  Great,  the  common  sovereign  of  Hungary  and  ^I^- 
Poland,  annexed  it  to  his  southern  kingdom. 

The  two  powers  which  had  thus  grown  up  were  Union  of 

^  .  .  Poland  ari.i 

now  to  be  gradually  fused  into  one.     Jagiello,  the  Lithuania 
heathen  prince  of  Lithuania,  became,  by  conversion  and  i386. 
marriage,  a  Christian  King  of  Poland.     He  enlarged 
the  kingdom  at  the  expense  of  the  duchy,  by  incor- 
porating PodoUa  and  Volhynia  with  Poland,  making 

*  See  above,  p.  453. 
L  L  2 
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Poland  as  well  as  Lithuania  the  possessor  of  a  liirge 
'  extent  of  Russian  soil.  The  oklerEusaiaii  territory  of 
Poland,  Red  Russia,  was  won  back  from  Hungary ; 
Moldavia  bepan  to  transfer  its  fleeting  allegiance  from 
Hungary  to  Poland;  within  Hungary  itself  part  of  the 
eounty  of  Zips  was  pledged  to  the  Polish  crown.  The 
Polish  duchies  uow  began  to  fallback  to  the  kingdom. 
Cujavia  came  in  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
parts  of  Mazovia  in  its  course.  Of  the  relation  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  Teutonic  order  we  have  already 
spoken.  Litliuauia  meanwhile,  as  part  of  We.stem 
C9iristendoni,  remained,  under  its  separate  grand- 
dukes  of  the  now  royal  house,  the  rival  both  of  Islam 
and  of  Eastern  Christendom.  Under  Witold  the  ad- 
vance on  Russian  ground  was  greater  than  ever. 
Smolensk  and  all  Severia  became  Lithuanian  ;  Kief 
lay  in  the  heart  of  the  grand  duchy  ;  Moscow  did  not 
seem  far  from  its  borders.  Lithuania  was  presently 
cut  short  farther  to  the  south  by  the  loss  of  its 
Euxine  dominion.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
1  century  Poland  and  Lithuania  were  united  as  distinct 
states  under  a  common  sovereign.  But  by  that  time 
a  new  state  of  things  had  begun  in  the  lands  on  the 
Duna  and  the  Dnieper. 


While  'the  military  orders  had  thus  established 
themselves  on  the  Bakic  coast,  and  had  already  largely 
given  way  to  the  combined  Polish  and  Lithuanian 
power  behind  thein,  a  new  Russia  was  growing  up 
behind  them  all.  Cut  off  from  all  dealings  with 
Western  Europe,  save  with  its  immediate  western 
neighbours,  cut  off  from  its  own  ecclesiastical  centre 
by  the  advance  of  Mussulman  dominion,  the  new  power 
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of  Moscow  was  schooling  itself  to  take  in  course  of    chap. 


Power  of 
Moscow. 


time  a  greater  place  than  had  ever  been  held  by  the 
elder  power  of  Kief  The  Mongol  conquest  had  placed 
the  Eussian  principalities  in  much  the  same  position 
as  that  through  which  most  of  the  south-eastern 
lands  passed  before  they  were  finally  swallowed  up 
by  the  Ottoman.  The  princes  of  Eussia  were  de-  TJie 
pendent  on  the  Tartar  dominion  of  Kiptchak^  which  pnnces  de- 

-*  pendent 

stretched   from   the  Dniester    north-eastwards   over  jn,^J»« 

Golden 

boundless  barbarian  lands  as  far  as  the  lower  course  ^*^'*^*- 
of  the  Jenisei.     Its  capital,  the  centre  of  the  Golden 
Horde^  was  at  Sarai  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Volga. 
Even  Novgorod,  under  its  great  prince  Alexander  Homage  of 
Nevsky,  did  homage  to  the  Khan.    But  this  dependent  1252-1263. 
relation  did  not,  like   the  Lithuanian  conquests   to 
the  west,  affect  the  geographical  frontiers,  of  Eussia. 
The  Eussian  centre  at  the  time  of  the  Mongol  conquest 
was  the  northern  Vladimir-     Towards  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  Moskva^  on  the  river  of  that  name,  Moscow 

the  new 

grew  mto  importance,  and  early  in  the  next  century  centre. 

c«  1328. 

it  became  the  centre  of  Eussian  life.     From  Moskva 
or  Moscow  comes  the  old  name  of  Mtiscoi^j  a  name  Name  of 
which  historically  describes  the  growth  of  the  second 
Eussian  power.     Muscovy  was  to  Eussia  what  France 
in  the  older  sense  was  to  the  whole  land  which  came 
to  bear  that  name.     Moscow  was  to  Eussia  all,  and 
more  than  all,  that  Paris  was  to  France.     It  was  to 
Moscow  as  the  centre  that  the  separate  Eussian  princi- 
palities fell  in  ;  it  wa«  jfrom  Moscow  as  the  centre  that 
the  lost  Eussian  lands  were  won  back.    Besides  Novgo- 
rod, there  still  were  the  separate  states  of  Viatka^  Pskof^  other 
Tver^  and  Riazan.  Disunion  and  dependence  lasted  till  states, 
late  in  the  fifteenth  century.   But  the  Tartar  power  had 


«^* 
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tion of 


already  begun  to  grow  w^ker  before  l&e  eii^  of  tb^ 
fourteenth,  and  the  inyamon  of  Timour,  while  nuddn^ 
Bussia  for  a  moment  more  completdy  ihil^ec^  led  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  dominion  of  the  older  Sligim. 

In  the  course  of  tiie  fifteenth  century  the^  greeA 
power  of  the  Golden  Horde  broke  up  into  a  mrtiibiir 
of  smaller  khanats.  The  khanat  of  Orini — the  oM 
Tauric  Cherson^sos-^^retched  from  its  peninsula  in- 
wards along  the  greater  part  of  the  course  c^  tiie 
Don.  The  khanat  of  Kazan  on  the  Volga  sup^aatod 
the  old  kingdom  of  White  Bulgaria.  Far  to  tlm  eaM, 
on  the  lower  course  of  the  Obi,  was  the  khaniOr  c€ 
Siberia.  The  Golden  Horde  itself  was  represented  hj 
the  khanat  of  Asirakhmi  on  the  lower  Volga,  WxA  tto 
capital  at  the  mouth  of  that  river.  Of  these  G^im  god 
Kazan  were  immediate  neighbours  of  the  Museolrite 
state.  The  yoke  was  at  last  broken  by  Ivan  the  Great. 
Seven  years  later  he  placed  a  tributary  prince  on  the 
throne  of  Kazan,  and  himself  took  the  title  of  Prince 
of  Bulgaria,  By  this  time  the  khans  of  Grim  had 
become  dependents  of  the  Ottoman  Sultans,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  long  strife  between  Eussia  and  the  Turk 
in  Europe. 

But  before  Muscovy  thus  became  an  independent 
power,  it  had  taken  the  greatest  of  steps  towards  grow- 
ing into  Russia.  Novgorod  the  Great,  the  only  Russian 
rival  of  Moscow,  first  lost  its  northern  territory,  and 
then  itself  became  part  of  the  Muscovite  dominion.  The 
commonwealth  of  Viatka^  the  principality  of  Tver,  and 
some  small  appanages  of  the  house  of  Moscow  followed. 
The  annexation  of  what  remained,  asP^^o/and  Riazan^ 
was  only  a  question  of  time,  and  it  came  in  the  next 
reign.     Of  the  three  works  which  were  needful  for  the 
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full  growth  of  the  new  Eussia,  two  were  accomplished,     chap. 
The  Russian  state  was  one,  and  it  was  independent,  p^^^'  7' 
And  the  third  work,  that  of  winning  back  the  lost  Ria»n. 
Eussian  lands,  had  already  begun.  united  and 

indepen- 

Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  five  powers  dent, 
held  the  Baltic  coast.  Sweden  held  the  west  coast  the^nd" 
from  the  Danish  frontier  northward,  with  both  sides  fifteenth 
of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  and  both  sides  of  the  gulf  of 
Finland.  Denmark  held  the  extreme  western  coast 
and  the  isle  of  Gotland.  Poland  and  Lithuania  had  a 
small  seaboard  indeed  compared  to  their  inland  extent. 
Poland  had  only  the  Pomeranian  and  Prussian  coast 
which  she  had  just  won  from  the  Knights.  Lithuania 
barely  touched  the  sea  between  Prussia  and  Curland. 
To  the  west  of  the  Polish  coast  lay  the  now  germanized 
lands  of  Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg.  To  the  north- 
west lay  the  coast  of  the  German  miUtary  Order,  under 
PoUsh  vassalage  in  Prussia,  independent  in  its  northern 
possessions.  Thus  almost  the  whole  Baltic  coast  was 
held  by  Teutonic  powers ;  the  Slavonic  powers  still 
lie  mainly  inland.  The  PoHsh  frontier  towards  the 
Empire  has  been  cut  down  to  the  limit  which  it  kept 
till  the  end.  Pomerania,  Silesia,  a  great  part  of  the 
mark  of  Brandenburg,  have  fallen  away  from  the  Polish 
realm.  On  the  other  hand,  that  realm  and  its  confederate 
Lithuania  have  grown  wonderfully  to  the  east  at  the 
cost  of  divided  and  dependent  Eussia,  and  have  begun 
to  fall  back  again  before  Eussia  one  and  independent. 
Bohemia,  enlarged  by  Silesia  and  Lusatia,  has  entered  so 
thoroughly  into  the  German  world  as  almost  to  pass 
out  of  our  sight. 
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§  4.    The  Growth  of  Russia  and  Sweden. 

The  work  of  the  last  four  centuries  on  the  Baltic 
coast  has  been  to  drive  back  the  Scandinavian  po^wers, 
after  a  vast  momentary  advance,  wholly  to  the  west  of 
the  Baltic — to  give  nearly  the  whole  eastern  coast  to 
Russia — to  make  the  whole  southern  coast  German. 
These  changes  involve  the  wiping  out,  first  of  the 
German  military  Order,  and  then  of  Poland  and  Lithu- 
ania. This  last  change  involves  the  growth  of  Eussia, 
and  the  creation  of  Prussia  in  the  modern  sense,  a  sense 
so  strangely  different  from  its  earher  meaning.  These 
two,  Eussia  and  Prussia,  have  been  the  powers  by 
which  Sweden  and  Denmark  have  been  cut  short,  by 
which  Poland  and  Lithuania  have  been  swallowed  up. 
In  this  last  work  they  indeed  had  a  third  confederate. 
Still  tlie  share  of  the  Austrian  in  the  overthrow  of 
Poland  was  in  a  manner  incidental.  But  the  existence 
of  such  a  Polish  and  Lithuanian  state  as  stood  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth,  or  even  of  the  seventeenth,  cen- 
tury was  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  either 
Eussia  or  Prussia  as  great  European  powers. 

The  period  with  which  we  have  now  to  deal  takes 
in  only  the  former  stage  of  this  process.  Eussia  ad- 
vances ;  Prussia  in  the  modern  sense  comes  into  bein^. 
But  Sweden  is  still  the  most  advancing  power  of  all  ; 
and,  if  Denmark  fiills  back,  it  is  before  the  power  of 
Sweden.  The  Hansa  too  and  the  Knights  pass  awav  ; 
Sweden  is  the  ruling  power  of  the  Baltic, 


The  sixteenth  century  saw  the  fall  of  both 
branches  of  the  Teutonic  Order.  Out  of  the  fall  of 
one  of  them  came  the  beginnings  of  modern  Prussia. 
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The  two  branches  of  the  Order  were  separated  ;  the     chap. 
Livonian  lands  had  an  independent  Master.     Before  -- 


Separation 

loner  the  Prussian  Grand  Master,  Albert  of  Branden-  «>f  the 

'^  '  Prusrian 


burg,  changed  from  the  head  of  a  Catholic  religious  ^^  ^-»^<> 
order  into  a  Lutheran  temporal  prince,  holding  the  \^lf^^ 
hereditary  duchy  of  Prussia  as  a  Polish  fief.     That  Beginning 

of  the 

duchy  had  so  strange  a  frontier  towards  the  kingdom  i>aci»y  of 
that  it  could  not  fail  sooner  or  later  either  to  be  swal-  ^^25. 
lowed  up  by  the  kingdom  which  hemmed  it  in,  or  else  cai  position 

1       •  i»  •  1  •       1  "I  1         -rm  of  Prussia. 

to  make  its  way  out  of  its  geographical  bonds.    When  union  of 
the  Prussian  duchy  and  the  mark  of  Brandenburg  came  BranScn^ 
into  the  hands  of  one  prince,  when  the  dominions  of  len.' 
tliat  prince  were  enlarged  by  the  union  of  Branden- 
burg and  Pomerania,  the  second  of  these  solutions 
became  only  a   question  of  time.     The  first  formal  Pmssia 

ii'  denen^ 

Step  towards  it  was  the  release  of  the  duchy  from  all  dent  of 
dependence  on  Poland.     Prussia  became  a  distinct  1047. 
state,  a  state  now  essentially  German,  but  lying  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  Empire. 

As  the  rights  of  the  Empire  had  been  formally 
cut  short  when  Prussia  passed  under  Polish  vassalage, 
tliey  were  also  formally  cut  short  by  the  dissolution 
of  the  northern  branch  of  the  Teutonic  order.     The 
rule  of  the  Livonian  Knights  survived  the  seculariza-  Fniiofthe 
tion  of  the  Prussian  duchy  by  forty  years ;  their  do-  Order, 
minion  then  fell  asunder.     As  in  the  case  of  Prussia, 
part  of  their  territory,   Curland  and  Semigola^  was  Duchy  of 
kept  by  the  Livonian  Master  Godhard  Kettler,  as  an 
hereditary  duchy  under  Polish  vassalage.     The  rest 
of  the  lands  of  the  order  were  parted  out  among  the  Momentary 
chief  powers  of  the  Baltic.     A  livonian   kingdom  ofuvonia. 
under  the  Danish  prince  Magnus  was  but  for  a  mo-  Denmark 
ment.     Denmark  in  the  end  received  the  islands  of  ^roJ^S^ 


''  CHAP.    Dago  and  0«wf,  her  last  conqiiesla  east  of  tlie  Baltic.' 

^^■"  --  Sweden  advanced  soaUi  of  the  Finnic  golf,  tdkiBg 

^^     the  greM»r  part  of  Eathland.    Northern  livknd  fiSl 

-nd      to  BuBsia,  the  southern  put  to  Poland.  Twenty  years 

111  »i<i  later  all  livland  became  a  Polish  possession. 

:  All  Liv-  This  acquiation  of  lAvland  and  of  the  SDperiorHy 

iBs;. "    '  over  Prussia  and  Ourland  raised  the  ttnited  power  oi 

B^ni^-    Poland  and  litfauania  to  its  greatest  extent  on  the 

7o\iM  ud  Baltic  coast.    Mranwhile  ^e  union  of  ZuMin  jcMiied 

y","",*"    the  kingdom  and  the  grand  duchy  yet  more  doeefy 

i5tju!'"'      together.  But,  long  b^ore  this  time,  the  eastern  fircm- 

<  BuxLan      tier  of  Lithuania  had  b«nin  to  fall  back.  The  oential 

•dvmiice.  ^ 

advance  of  Bussia  to  the  west  had  b^im.   A  revived' 
state,  such  as  Busfia  was  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, must  advance,  unless  it  be  artificially  hindered; 
TiBMMM.    fmj  (ije  jje^  Bussian  state  was  driven  to  advance  if  it 

was  to  exist  at  all.  It  had  no  seaboard,  except  on  the 
White  Sea ;  it  did  not  hold  the  mouth  of  any  one  of  its 
great  rivera,  except  the  Northern  Dvina,  a  stream  tho- 
roughly cut  off  from  European  life.  The  dominions  of 
Sweden,  Lithuania,  and  the  Knights  cut  Russia  off  from 
the  Baltic  and  from  central  Europe.  To  the  south  and 
east  she  was  cut  off  from  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian, 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Don  and  the  Volga,  by  the 
powers  which  represented  her  old  barbarian  masters. 
Russia  was  thus  not  only  driven  to  advance,  but 
driven  to  advance  in  various  directions.  She  had  to 
win  back  her  lost  lands ;  she  had,  if  she  was  really  to 
become  an  European  power,  to  win  her  way  to  the 
Baltic  and  to  the  Euxine.  Her  position  made  it  almost 
equally  needful  to  win  her  way  to  the  Caspian,  and 
Advuica  made  it  unavoidable  that  she  should  spread  her  power 
over  the  barbarian  lands  to  the  north-east.    Of  these 
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several  fields  of  advance  the  path  to  the  Euxine  was     chap. 
the  loncrest  barred.     First,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  ;rr^~r^ 

o  '  Order  of 

century,  began  the  recovery  of  the  lost  lands,  a  work  ^^j"^^*^,^ 
spread  over  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  Then,  in  the  sixteenth,  came  the  eastern 
extension  at  the  cost  of  the  now  weakened  Mongol 
enemy.  Strictly  Baltic  extension  was  in  the  sixteenth 
century  merely  momentary  ;  it  did  not  become  lasting 
till  the  bet^inninoj  of  the  eighteenth.    But  Eussia  had  The 

^  ^  ^  Euxine 

been  established  on  the  Caspian  for  more  than  two  reached 

last* 

centuries,  she  had  become  a  Baltic  power  for  more 
than  two  generations,  before  she  made  her  way  to 
the  oldest  scene  of  her  seafaring  enterprise. 

The  recovery  of  the  lands  which  had  been  lost  to  Recovery 
Lithuania  began  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  lands  con- 

quered  by 

Ivan  the  Great  won  back  Severia^  with  Tchemigof  and  Lithuania, 
the  Severian  Novgorod  and  part  of  the  territory  of 
Smolensk.    Under  Basil  Smolensk  itself  followed ;  un-  isu. 
der  Ivan  the  Terrible  Polotsk  again  became  Eussian.  1563. 
Then  the  tide  turned  for  a  season.     Eussia  first  lost 
her  newly-won  territory  in  Livland.     The  recovery  of  Recovery 
Smolensk  by  Poland  was  followed  by  the  momentary  i^^nsk  by 

•^  J  J    Poland. 

PoKsh  conquest  of  independent  Eussia,  and  the  occupa-  i^^^- 
tion  of  the  throne  of  Moscow  by  a  Polish  prince.  The  conquest  of 
Muscovite  state  came  again  to  life  ;  but  it  was  shorn  of  looe. 
a  large  part  of  the  national  territory,  which  had  to  be  ^vi^of 
won  again  by  a  second  advance.  Smolensk,  Tchemigof,  second*  ^^^ 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  Lithuanian  conquests  be-  ^^^0^*  to 
yond  the  Dnieper,  were  again  surrendered  to  the  united  p^^*°^- 
Polish  and  Lithuanian  state.  In  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury came  the  renewed  Eussian  advance.  The  Treaty  Lands  re- 
of  Andraszovo  gave  back  to  Eussia  most  of  the  lands  the  Peace^ 
which  had  been  surrendered  fifty  years  before.     By  mvo, 

1667. 
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'  the  last  advance  in  the  seventeenth  century  Russia  won 

'  back  a  small  territory  west  of  the  Dnieper,  including  her 

ancient  capital  of  Kief.  At  the  same  time  Poland  finally 

gave  up  to  Russia  the  superiority  over  the  Cossacks 

of  Ukraine,  between  the  Bug  and  the  Lower  Dnieper. 

But,  with  this  exception,  Poland  and  Lithuania  still 

;;J"       kept  all  the  Russian  lands  south  of  Duna  and  west 

of  Dnieper,  with  some  districts  beyond  those  rivers. 

Nor  was  Russia  the  only  power  to  which  Poland   had 

*»       to  give  way  on  her  south-eastern  frontier.     In  this 

quarter  the  Ottoman  for  the  last  time  won   a  new 

province  from  a  Christian  state  by  the  acquisition  of 

Kamienetz  and  all  Podulia}  h 

But  Poland  had  during  this  period  to  give  way 
at  other  points  jdso.     This  was  the  time  of  the  great 
^™TU"rf    growth  of  the  Swedish  power.     The  contrast  between 
'"*^^  the  growth  of  Sweden  and  the  contemporary  growth 
ofEusaia  is  instructive.  The  revived  power  of  Moscow 
was  partly  winning  back  its  own  lost  lands,  partly  ad- 
vancing in  directions  which  were  needful  for  national 
growth,  almost  for  national  being.     The  growth  of 
Sweden  in  ao  many  directions  was  almost  wholly  a 
Busriui       growth  beyond  her  own  borders.     Hence  doubtless  it 
u<ijtig.       came  that  the  advance  ofRussia  has  been  lasting,  while 
advuica      the  advancc  of  Sweden  was  only  for  a  season.     Sweden" 
has  lost  by  far  the  greater  part  of  her  conquests  ;  she 
has  kept  only  those  parts  of  them  which  went  to  com- 
plete her  position  in  her  own  peninsula. 

On  the  Swedish  conquest  of  Esthland  followed  a 
series  of  shiftings  of  the  frontiers  of  Sweden  and  Russia 
which  lasted  into  the  present  century.     During  the 
'  See  ftboTe,  p.  464. 
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reign  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  the  period  which  we     chap. 
mifijht  almost  call  the  continuation  of  his  reign  after  his  Tt~"~ — ' 

^  ^  Advance 

death,  Sweden  advanced  both  in  her  own  peninsula  and  ^^»*  *^d 
east  of  the  Baltic,  while  she  also  gained  a  wholly  new  ^doiphlJ^ 
footing  on  German  ground,  both  on  the  Baltic  and  on  ^^^i-^^^^- 
the  Ocean.     A  long  period  of  alternate  war  and  peace,  waw  be- 

tw^een  Swfi» 

a  time  in  which  Novgorod  the  Great  passed  for  a  den  and 

KiiAsia. 

moment  into  Swedish  hands,  was  ended,  as  far  as  i676-i6i7. 
Sweden  and  Russia  were  concerned,  by  the  peace  of  stoib^vl. 
Stolbova.     The  Swedish  frontier  thus  fixed  took  in  all  g^ins*^^ 
Carelia  and  Ingermanland^  and  wholly  cut  ofi*  Eussia  land, 
from  the  Baltic  and  its  gulfe.     Such  an  advance  could  t^I^**®" 
not   fail  to  lead  to  further  advance,  though  at  the  a^d^o?nnd. 
expense  of  another  enemy.     The  long  war  between  g^ij^jj 
Sweden  and  Poland  gave  to  Sweden  Eiga  and  the  greater  "u^^l  °^ 
part  of  Li  viand.     Her  conquests  in  this  region  were  ]^^!!'^^^^ ' 
completed  by  winning  the  islands  of  Dago  and  Oesel  ^J^s^^^ 
from  Denmark. 

This  last  acquisition,  geographically  connected  with  g^^"^  ^^ 
the  Swedish  conquests  from  Eussia  and  Poland,  was  g^n°^i^ 
politically  part  of  an  equally  great  advance  which  J^^^y^ 
Sweden  was  making  at  the  cost  of  the  rival  Scandinavian 
power,  the  united  realms  of  Denmark  and  Norway. 
Along  with  the  two  eastern  islands,  Denmark  lost  the  isle  Conquest  of 

°  Gotland 

of  GotlandfoT  ever  and  that  oiBomholm  for  a  moment,^  ««d 

Bornholm 

and  the  Norwegian  provinces  east  of  the  mountains,  ^^^• 
Jdmteland  and  Herjedalen,     The  treaty  of  Eoskild  yet  Of  jumte- 

land. 

further  enlarged  Sweden  at  the  expense  of  Norway. 
By  the  cession  of  Trondhjemldn  the  Norw^ian  king-  or  Trond- 
dom  was  split  asunder ;  the  ancient  metropoUs  was  lost,  icss. 
and  Sweden  reached  to  the  Ocean.     With  Trondhjem 

^  Conquered  by  Sweden  1643,  restored  to  Denmark  1G45. 
Ceded  to  Sweden  1658,  but  recovered  the  same  year. 


■  4  ■     •■ , 


SaA  fHS  mLTK  hkMmi 


(MAP.    Sweden  also  received  BohudSn^  the  aoj^thas 
of  Norway,  and,  more  tiian  all,  the  ancieiift 


0jif 

l^jn^^  oi  Daunark  in  the  zK^rthem  peninsula^  witb  het:  old 

metropolis  of  LmuL  Bme  comes  in  the  applicatMii  d 
'nrondidim  the  rule.  InanneodngTrondhjemSwed^ihadoFeErflhat 
f^^^     her  mark ;  it  was  restored  within  two  y^uB.     It  was 


otherwise  with  BohudSn,  Scania,  and  h»  other  eosk^ 
quests  within  what  might  seem  to  be  her  natural 

borders ;  they  have  remamed  Swedish  to  this  day- 
Liadt  hM        The  Swedidh  acquisition  of  the  eastern  lands  of 
inOer-       Denmark  was  made  more  necessary  by  the  positiiMi 
|^j«^^  which  Sweden  had  now  taken  on  the  central  maiyilun^ 
Jy^      The  peace  of  West&lia  had  confirmed  her  i^  ^ 
^^j^      possession  of  Riigen  and  Western  Pameratda  Km  the. 
Baltic,  and  of  the  Ushoprics  of  Bremen  and  Verdm 
which  made  her  a  power  on  the  Ocean.    These  hmdm 
were  not  strictly  an  addition  to  the  Swedish  realm ; 
they  were  fiefs  of  the  Empire  held  by  the  Swedish 
k  ng.   Here  again  comes  in  the  geographical  law.    The 
Swedish  possession  of  the  German  lands  on  the  Ocean 
was  short ;  part  of  the  German  lands  on  the  Baltic 
was  kept  into  the  present  century. 

The  peace  of  Eoskild,  which  cut  short  the  kingdoms 

of  Denmark  and  Norway  in  the  northern  peninsula,  also 

marks  an  epoch  in  the  controverted  history  of  the 

Denmark     duchics  of  Slcswick  and  Holstein.     The  Danish  king 

thi  MvS^      gave  up  the  sovereignty  of  the  Gottorp  districts  of  the 

the  Gottorp  duchies.     Evcu  if  that  cession  implied  the  surrender 

lands. 

1658.         of  his  own  feudal  superiority  over  the  Gottorp  dis- 
tricts of  Sleswick,  he  could  not  alienate  any  part  of 
Fiuctuar      the  Imperial  rights  over  Holstein.     This  sovereicrntv 

tioniin  ,  .    ^  ...  X    "I  1  1  fc       J» 

theduehies.  in  whatcver  it  consisted,  was  lost  and  won  several 

1675-1700.  *  *** 
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times  between  king  and   Duke   before   the   end   of    chap. 

.  .  XI. 

tlie  century.     Meanwhile  the  Danish  crown  became  - — r^ — - 
possessed  of  the  outlying  duchies  of  Oldenburg  and  po8»e«»ioii 
Delmenhorst  which  in  some  sort  balanced  the  Swedish  )^"I5- 

'  16/8. 

possession  of  Bremen  and  Verden. 

The  wars  and  treaties  which  were  ended  by  the  Sweden 

,  after  the 

peace  of  Oliva  fixed  the  boundaries  of  the  Baltic  lands  p«ace  of 

^  Oliva. 

for  a  season.  They  fixed  the  home  extent  of  Sweden 
down  to  the  present  century.  They  cut  ofi*  Denmark, 
save  its  one  outpost  of  Bomholm^  from  the  Baltic 
itself,  as  distinguished  from  the  narrow  seas  which 
lead  to  it.  They  fixed  the  extent  of  Poland  down 
to  the  partitions.  What  they  failed  to  do  for  any 
length  of  time  was  to  cut  ofi*  Eussia  from  the  Baltic, 
and  to  establish  Sweden  on  the  Ocean.  But  for  the 
present  we  leave  Sweden  ruling  over  the  whole 
western  and  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Northern  Mediterranean,  and  holding  smaller 
possessions  both  on  its  southern  coast  and  on  the 
Ocean.  The  rest  of  the  eastern  and  southern  coast 
of  the  Baltic  is  divided  between  the  Pohsh  fief  of 
Curland,  the  dominions  of  the  common  ruler  of  Po- 
merania  and  Prussia, — now  an  independent  prince  in 
his  eastern  duchy, — and  the  small  piece  of  recovered 
Pohsh  territory  placed  invitingly  between  the  two  parts 
of  his  dominions.  In  her  own  peninsula  Sweden  has 
reached  her  natural  fi:ontier,  and  has  given  back  what 
she  won  for  a  moment  beyond  it.  While  Sweden  has 
this  vast  extent  of  coast  with  comparatively  little 
extent  inland,  the  vast  inland  region  of  Poland  and 
Lithuania  has  hardly  any  seaboard,  and  the  still  vaster 
inland  region  of  Eussia  has  none  at  all  in  Europe, 
except  on  the  White  Sea.     Thus  the  most  striking 
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feature  of  this  period  is  the  advance  of  Sweden  ;  but 
we  have  seen  that  it  was  also  a  time  of  great  advance 
on  the  part  of  Russia.  It  was  a  time  of  yet  greater 
advance  on  that  side  of  her  dominion  where  Russia 
had  no  European  rivals. 

In  the  case  of  Russia,  the  only  European  power 
which  could  conquer  and  colonize  by  land  in  bar- 
barian regions,^  her  earlier  barbarian  conquests  were 
absolutely  necessary  to  her  existence.  No  hard  line 
can  be  drawn  between  her  earliest  and  her  latest  con- 
quests, between  the  first  advance  of  Novgorod  and  the 
last  conquests  in  Turkestan.  But  the  advance  wliich  im- 
mediately followed  the  deliverance  from  the  Tartar  yoke 
marks  a  great  epoch.  The  smaller  khanats  into  wliich 
the  dominion  of  the  Golden  Horde  had  been  broken  up 
still  kept  Russia  from  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian.  The 
two  khanats  on  the  Volga,  Kazan  and  Astrakhan^  were 
subdued  by  Ivan  the  Terrible.  The  coast  of  the  Caspian 
was  now  reached.  But  the  khans  of  Crim  remained, 
imsubdued  and  dangerous  enemies,  still  cutting  off 
Russia  from  the  Euxine.  Yet,  even  in  this  direction 
an  advance  was  made  when  the  Russian  supremacy 
was  acknowledged  by  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don.  The 
conquest  of  the  Siberian  khanat,  with  its  capital 
Tobolsk^  next  followed,  and  thence,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  century,  the  boundless  extent  of  northern  Asia 
was  added  to  the  Russian  dominion. 


§  5.  The  Decline  of  Sweden  and  Poland. 

In  the  last  section  we  traced  out  the  greatest  ad- 
vance of  Sweden  and  a  large  advance  of  Russia,  both 
made  at  the  cost  of  Poland,  that  of  Sweden  also  at  the 

^  See  above,  p.  483. 
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cost  of  Denmark.     We  saw  also  the  beginnings  of  a    chap. 
power  which  we  still  called  Brandenburg  rather  than  - — <^ — ' 
Prussia.     In  the  present  section,  describing  the  work 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  have  to  trace  the  growth  Growth  of 
of  this  last  power,  which  now  definitely  takes  the 
Prussian  name,  and  which  we  have  to  look  at  in  its 
Prussian  character.      The  period  is  marked  by  the  Decline  of 

,     ,  .    .  Sweden. 

decline  of  Sweden  and  the  utter  wiping  out  of  Poland  Extinction 
and  Lithuania,  Eussia  and  Prussia  in  difierent  degrees 
beinjTchiefactors  in  both  cases.  Atthebeffinnins:  ofthe  Kingdom 

^  .  1  .        T  .  of  Prussia. 

period  Prussia  becomes  a  kingdom — a  sign  of  advance,  ^^oi. 
though  not  accompanied  by  any  immediate  increase 
of  territory.   A  little  later  the  ruler  of  Eussia,  already 
Imperial  in  his  own  tongue,^  more  definitely  takes  the  Empire  of 

_,  /•ffiT-»»  Russia. 

Imperial  style  as  Emperor  of  all  the  Russian.     This  1721. 
might  pass  as  a  challenge  of  the  Eussian  lands.  Black, 
White,  and  Eed,  which  were  still  held  by  Poland. 

But  more  pressing  than  the  recovery  of  these  lands 
was  the  breaking  down  of  the  barrier  by  which  Sweden 
kept  Eussia  away  from  the  Baltic.     To  a  very  shffht  RoMia  on 

1  .  A       n    -r*        .  "^         ^         the  Baltic. 

extent  this  was  a  recovery  of  old  Eussian  territory  ; 
but  the  position  now  won  by  Eussia  was  wholly  new. 
The  war  with  Charles  the  Twelfth  made  Eussia  a  great  war«  of 

Charles 

Baltic  power,  and  Peter  the  Great,  early  in  the  struggle,  »nd  Peter, 

set  up  the  great  trophy  of  his  victory  in  the  foundation  Foundati.m 

of  his  new  capital  of  Saint  Petersburg  on  ground  won  Petersburg, 

from  Sweden.   The  peace  of  Nystad  confirmed  Eussia  cession  of 

in  the  possession  of  Swedish  livland,  Esthland,  Inger-  &c!*  b°v ' 

manland,  part  of  Carelia,  and  a  small  part  of  Finland  ^^^^' 

*  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  title  of  Czar,  or  rather  Tzar,  borne 
by  the  Russian  princes,  as  by  those  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria  in  earlier 
times,  is  simply  a  contraction  of  CcBsar.  In  the  Treaty  of  Carlowitz 
Peter  the  Great  appears  as  Tzar  of  endless  countries,  but  he  is  not 
called  ImpercUor,  though  the  Sultan  is. 

VOL.   I.  MM 
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OB^'  itself.  Another  war,  ended  by  the  Peace  of  Abo,  gave- 
y-^iir  Bussia  another  small  extension  in  Finland. 
^^  ^  At  the  iiame  time  Sweden  was  cut  short  in  her  other 
s^n^^  outlying  possessions.  Of  her  Qerman  fiefc,  the  duchies 
M  vS^  of  Bremen  and  Verden  passed,  first  to  Denmark,  then 
^^  to  Hannover.  But  her  Baltic  possessions  were  only 
Fomerania.  p^j^y  i^g^^  j^  |.}jg  profit  of  Brandcuburg.  The  frontier 

of  Swedish  Fomerania  fell  back  to  the  north-west, 

losing  Stettin,  but  keeping  Stralsund,  Wolgast,  and 

BUgen.  Denmark  meanwhile  advanced  in  the  debate- 

!>■»**   ^  able  land  on  her  southern  firontier.  The  Danish  occn- 

conquwt  of 

t^  Gottoip  pation  of  Bremen  and  Verden  was  only  momentary ; 
1718-1716.  jj^t  ijj^g  Gottorp  share  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein  was 
conquered,  and  the  possession  of  all  Sleswick  was 
The  guaranteed  to  Denmark  by  England  and  France.  Bat 

ittDdiin  the  Gottorp  share  of  Holstein,  as  an  Imperial  fief, 
restored,  was  giveu  back  to  its  Duke.  Lastly,  when  the  house 
toS^^  of  Gottorp  had  mounted  the  throne  of  Eussia,  the 
exchange  Gottorp  portlon  of  Holsteiu  was  ceded  to  Denmark 
burg.  ^      in  exchange  for  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorst,  which 


1767-1778. 


were  at  once  given  to  another  branch  of  the  family. 


First  Dtrti-        In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 

Poland.       three  partitions  of  Poland  brought  about  the  all  but 

complete  recovery  of  the  lands  which  the  Lithuanian 

Russian       dukcs  had   wou   from   Eussia.     The   first   partition 

share*  ... 

gave  Eussia  Polish  Livland,  and  all  the  lands  which 
Poland  still  kept  beyond  Duna  and  Dnieper.  The 
greater  part  of  White  Eussia  was  thus  won  back. 
Pnwsian  j^t  the  samc  time  the  house  of  Hohenzollern  gained 
Branden-  its  great  territorial  need,  the  geographical  union  of 
Prussia  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  with  the  lands  of  Branden- 
c«"y  burg  and  Pomerania,  now  increased  by  nearly  all 

united  *^  *f  j 
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Silesia.     This  union  was  made  by  Poland  giving  up  chap. 

West-Prussia — Danzig   remaining   an    outlying   city  — -- — - 
of  Poland — and  part  of  Grreat  Poland  and  Cujavia 

known  as  the  Netz  District}    The  Austrian  share,  Austrian 

,  .  share. 

tlie  new  kingdom  of  Galicia  and  Lodomeria,  was  a  Kingdom 
kind  of  commemoration  of  the  conquests  of  Lewis  the  and  l<X- 
Great  :*^  but,  while  it  did  not  take  in  all  Red  Russia^ 
it   took   in    part   of  Podolia  and   of  Little  Poland 
south  of  the  Vistula,  making  Cracow  a  frontier  city. 
Austria  thus  became  possessed  of  a  part  of  the  old  Hu^ian 

territory 

Eussian  territory,  most  of  which  she  has  kept  ever  ^^^  V 

xk,  uSLri  a* 

since. 

The  Polish  state  was  thus  maimed  on  all  sides ;  Second 

partition. 

but  it  still  kept  a  considerable  territorial   extent.  179a. 
The  second  partition,  the  work  of  Russia  and  Prussia 
only,  could  only  be  a  preparation  for  the  final  death- 
blow.    It  gave  to  Russia  the  rest  of  Podolia   and  Russian 

^  fthare. 

Ukraine^  and  part  of  Volhynia  and  Podlasia.  Little 
Russia  and  White  Russia  were  thus  wholly  won  back, 
and  the  Russian  frontier  was  advanced  within  the  old 
Lithuanian  duchy.     Prussia  took  nearly  all  that  was  Prussian 

share. 

left  of  the  oldest  Polish  state,  the  rest  of  Great  Poland 
and  Cujavia^  and  part  of  Mazovia^  forming  the  Smith 
Prussia  of  the  new  nomenclature.  Gnesen,  the  oldest 
Polish  capital,  the  metropolis  of  the  Palish  Church, 
now  passed  away  from  Poland. 

The  remnant  that  was  left  to  Poland  took  in  the 
greater  part  of  Little  Poland^  part  of  Mazovia^  the 
greater  part  of  the  old  Lithuania  with  the  fragment 
still  left  of  its  Russian  territory,  Samogitia  and  the 
fief  of  Curland.     The  final  division  was  delayed  only  Third  par- 

titi«»n, 

two   years.      This   time   all  three   partners  joined.  1795. 

^  See  above,  p.  217.  *  See  above,  pp.  330,  453. 
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<       '.     Kuesia  took  all  Lithuania  east  of  the  Niemen,  wilJi 
-"  its  capital  Vilna,  also  Curland  and  SamogiHa   to  the 
north,  and  the   old  Russian  remnant    to    the    soulli. 
Austria  took  Cracow,  with  nearly  all  t!ie  rest  of  Little 
Polaiid,  as  also  part  oi  Mazovin,  by  the  name  of  Aw 
"      Galicia.     Prussia  took  Damig  and  Thorn,  as  also  a 
small  piece  of  Zitt/c  Po/rtn»i  to  improve  the  frontiers 
of  South  Prussia  and  Silesia,  perhaps  without  thinking 
that  this  last  process  was  an  advance  of  the  Roman 
Terminus.     The  capital   Warsaw,  with  the  remnant 
of  Mazovia  and  the  strip  of  Lithuania   west  of  ttio 
Niemen,  also  fell  to  Prussia.     The  names  of  Folaud 
and  Lithuama  now  passed  away  from  the  map. 
^«»«i         It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  three  parti- 
"'yL     tions  gave  no  part  of  the  original  Pohsh  realm  to 
■^     Bugsia.   Russia  took  back  the  Russian  territory  which 
"~*         had  been  long  before  won  by  Lithuania,  and  adde>i 
the  greater  part  of  Lithuama  itself,  with  the  lands 
The^       immediately  to  the  north.    The  ancient  kingdom  of 
dividBd  be-  Poland  was  divided   between  Prussia  and  Austria, 
A^.."^  and  the  oldest  Poland  of  all  fell  to  the  lot  of  Prussia, 
poisnj       Great  Poland,  Silesia,  Pomerania,  the  Polish  lands 
^^i«.      which  had  passed  to  the  mark  of  Brandenbui^,  once 
united  under  Polish  rule,  were  ^ain  united  under 
the  power  to  which  they  had  gradually  fallen  away. 
Austria  or  Hungary  meanwhile  took  the  rest  of  the 
Chrobnti.    northern  Chrobatia,  seven  hundred    years  after  the 
acquisition  of  the  former  part,  and  also  the  Riissdan 
land  which  had  been  twice  before  added  to  the  Mag- 
yar kingdom. 

Adnnce'to        Meauwhtie  Russia  made  adpances  in  other  quar- 

Uie  Eoxine.  ^ 

t«»  pf  nearly  ^equal  extent.    As  the  remnant  of  the 
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Saracen  at  Granada  cut  off  the   Castili^n  from  his     chap. 

southern  coast  on  the  Mediterranean,  for  more  than  " — '- — - 

two  hundred  years,  so  did  the  remnant  of  the  Tartar 

in  Crim  cut  off  the  Russian  for  as  long  a  time  from 

his  southern  coast  on  the  Euxine.     Peter  the  Great 

first  made  liis  way,  if  not  to  the  Euxine,  at  least  to 

its  inland  gulf,   by  the   taking   of  Azof.      But   the  occupation 

new  conquest  was  only  temporary^.     After  seventy  i696-i7ii. 

years  more   the   work  was   done.     First   came   the  indepen- 

dence  of 

nominal  independence  of  the  Crimean  khanat,  then  cnm. 
its  incorporation  with  Russia.     The  work  at  which  Annexa- 
Megarian  and  Genoese   colonists  had  laboured  was  cnm. 

1783 

now  done ;  the  northern  coast  of  the  Euxine  was  won 
for  Europe.^  The  road  through  which  so  many 
Turanian  invaders  had  pressed  into  the  Aryan  conti- 
nent was  blocked  for  ever.  The  next  advance,  the 
limit  of  Eussian  advance  made- strictly  at  the  expense  Conque«tof 
of  the  barbarian  as  distinguished  from  his  Christian  I'^i. 
vassals,  carried  the  Russian  frontier  from  the  Bug  to 
the  Dniester. 

The  chief  Asiatic  acquisition   of  Russia  in  the  Ru«s»iAn 

i»  T  canquestj 

eighteenth  century  took  a  strange  form.     It  was  con-  from 

quest  beyond  the  sea,  though  only  beyond  the  inland  i727-i7m. 

Caspian.     Turk  and   Russian  joined  to  dismember 

Persia,  and  for  some  years  Russia  held  the  south 

coast  of  that  great  lake,  the  lands   of  Daghestan^  superior- 
ity over 

Ghilan.  and  Mazanderan.     Later  in  the  century  the  r/eortfi*. 
ancient  Christian  kingdom  of  Georgia  passed  unaer 
Russian  superiority,  the  earnest  of  much  Russian  con- 

I  It  is  however  to  be  regretted  that,  in  bringing  back  the  old 
names  into  these  regions,  they  have  been  so  often  applied  to  wrong 
places.  Thus  the  new  Sebastopol  answers  to  the  old  Cherson,  while 
the  new  Cheraon  is  elsewhere.  The  new  Odessa  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  old  Od^sos,  and  so  in  other  cases. 
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quest  on  bodi  sides  of  Caucasus.  And  nearly  at 
'  the  same  time  as  the  first  steps  towards  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Grim,  the  Eussian  dominion  was  spread  over 
the  Kirghis  hordes  west  of  the  river  Uml,  ^vinniny  u 
coast  on  the  eastern  Caspian,  the  sea  of  Aral,  and  tl)i> 
Baltashlake. 

Thus,  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  th* 
Swedish  ponrer  has  fallen  back.  Its  territory  ea.rt  of 
the  Baltic  is  less  than  it  v.-Ar'i  at  the  begiuiung  of  tbe 
MXteenth  century.  Denmark,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
has  grown  by  an  advance  in  the  debateable  southern 
duchies.  All  Sleswick  is  added  to  the  Danish  crown ; 
all  Holsteia  is  held  by  the  Danish  king.  FoIaii<l 
has  vanished.  Tiie  anomalous  power  on  the  middle 
Danube,  the  power  for  wiiich  it  is  so  hard  to  find  a 
name  which  is  not  misleading,  the  power  whose 
prinoes,  it  must  be  remembered,  still  wore  the  crown 
of  "the  Empire,  has  thrust  itself  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  old  Polish  land.  But  the  power  which  has 
gained  most  by  the  extinction  of  Poland  has  been 
the  new  kingdom  of  Prussia.  If  part  of  her  annexa- 
tions lasted  only  a  few  years,  she  made  her  Baltic 
coast  continuous  for  ever.  But  Prussia  and  Austria 
alike,  by  joining  to  wipe  out  the  central  state  of  the 
whole  region,  have  given  themselves  a  mighty  neigh- 
bour. Russia  has  wholly  cast  aside  her  character  as 
a  mere  inland  power,  intermediate  between  Europe 
and  Asia.  She  has  won  her  way,  after  so  many  ages, 
to  her  old  position  and  much  more.  She  has  a  Baltic 
and  an  Eusine  seaboard.  Her  recovery  of  her  old 
lands  on  the  Duna  and  the  Dnieper,  her  conquest  of 
new  lands  on  the  Niemen,  have  brought  her  into 
the  heart  of  Europe.    And  she  has  opened  the  path 
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which  was  also  to  lead  her  into  the  heart  of  Asia,    chap. 

XI. 

and  to   estabhsh   her  in  the  intermediate  mountain  -^ — r^ — - 


land  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian. 

§  6.  The  Modem  Geography  of  the  Baltic  Lands. 
The  territorial   arrangements  of  Northern  and  The  French 

*^  revolu- 

Eastem  Europe  were  not  affected  by  the  French  re-  tionary 

^  •^  ware. 

volutionary  wars  till  after  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire.  At  that  moment  the  frontier  of  Germany 
and  Denmark  was  still  what  it  had  been  under  Charles 
the  Great ;  "  Eidora  Eomani  terminus  Imperii."  Only 
now  the  Danish  king  ruled  to  the  south  of  the 
boundary  stream  in  the  character  of  a  prince  of  the 
Empire.     The  fall  of  the  Empire  put  an  end  to  this  Hoiatein 

incorpo- 

relation,  and  the  duchy  of  Holstein  was  incorporated  'ated  with 

■'•  Denmark, 

with  the  Danish  realm.     In  the  like  sort,  the  Swedish  ^^^we- 

diah  Pome- 

kincrdom  was  extended  to  the  central  mainland  of  "°»;^i^^ 

0  Sweden. 

Europe,  by  the  incorporation  of  the  Pomeranian  do-  ^^^• 
minions  of  the  Swedish  king.     Before  long,  the  last 
war  between  Sweden  and  Eussia  was  ended  by  the  Russian 
peace  of  Friderikshamn,  when  Sweden  gave  up  all  her  fjj^i 
territory  east  of  the  gulf  as  far  as  the  river  Tornea, 

o  

together  with  the  isles  of  Aland.    These  lands  passed  Grand 

1  -n»         •         T^  1         •    -I  1    Duchy  of 

to  the  Kussian  Emperor  as  a  separate  and  privileged  Finland, 
dominion,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland.  Thus  Sweden 
withdrew  to  her  own  side  of  the  Baltic,  while  Eussia 
at  last  became  mistress  of  the  whole  eastern  coast 
from  the  Prussian  border  northward.     The  general  Union  of 
peace  left  this  arrangement  untouched,  but  decreed  Norway, 
the  separation   of  Norway  from  Denmark  and  its 
union  with  Sweden.     This  was  carried  out  so  far  as 
to  effect  the  union  of  Sweden  and  Norway  as  inde- 
pendent kingdoms  under  a  single  king.    Denmark 
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CHAP,  got  in  compensation,  as  diplomacy  calls  it,  a  scrap  of 
s^ed'h"^  ^^^  ^^^  Slavonic  realm,  EUgen  and  Swedish  Pomerania. 
Pomerania  Thesc  dctached  lands  were  presently  exchanged  with 

passes  to  Jr  J  e 

Denmark.    Pfuggia  for  a  land  adioininff  Holstein,  the  duchy  of 

Exchanged  "^  ^  r  .  c,  i 

with  Pros-  Lauenburg,  the  representative  of  ancient  Saxony.^ 
Laoenburg.  Denmark  kept  Iceland,  but  the  Frisian  island  of  Heli- 
HeUgoiand  qolaud  off  the  coast  of  Sleswick  passed  to  England. 

P««i8e8t0  '^  JT  c? 

England.  Thus  the  common  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
reigns  over  the  whole  of  the  northern  peninsula  and 
over  nothing  out  of  it.  No  such  great  change  had 
affected  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  since  the  union 
of  Calmar. 

Holstein  Meanwhile  the  king  of  Denmark,  remaining  the 

and  Lauen-  ,         ^  i      x     i       j 

burg  join  independent  sovereign  of  Denmark,  Iceland,  and  Sles- 
mancon-    ^ick,   entered    the    German   Confederation    for   his 

federation.  ^ 

Disputes  duchies  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg.  Disputes  and 
the  Du-  wars  made  no  geographical  change  till  the  war  which 
Transferor  foUowcd   the   acccssiou  of  the  present   kiiig.     The 

Sleswick  .  ^  ^ 

and  Hoi-  cliangcs  which  then  followed  have  been  told  else- 
stein,  with  ^ 

Lauenburg,  wherc.*'^     They  amount  to  the  transfer  to  Prussia  of 

to  Prussia.  *' 

1864-1866.  Lauenburg,  Holstein,  and  Sleswick,  with  a  slight 
change  of  frontier  and  a  redistribution  of  the  smaller 
islands.  A  conditional  engagement  for  the  restora- 
tion of  northern  Sleswick  to  Denmark  was  not  ful- 
filled, and  has  been  formally  annulled. 

LoK«e8of  In  the  lands  which  had  been  Poland  and  Lithuania, 

1806.  the  immediate  result  of  the  French  wars  was  the 
creation  of  a  new  Pohsh  state ;  their  final  result  was 
a  great  extension  of  the  dominion  of  Eussia.  Prussia 
had  to  surrender  its  whole  Polish  territory,  save  West- 
Prussia.^  A  small  Lithuanian  territory,  the  district 
'  See  above,  p.  214*       *  See  above,  p.  234.       '  See  also,  p.  228. 
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of  Bialystoh^  was  given  to  Eussia ;  Danzig  became  a    chap. 

separate  commonwealth.     The  rest  of  the   Prussian  ^-   *  --- 

share  of  Poland  formed  the  new  JDuchy  of  Warsaw,  j^^^ 

This  state  was  really  no  bad  representative  of  the  Dan;dga 

common- 
oldest  Poland  of  all.     Silesia  was  gone ;  but  the  new  wealth. 

duchy  took  in  Great  Poland  and  Cujavia,  with  parts  w^areaw. 

of  Little  Poland,  Mazovia,  and  Lithuania.     It  took  in  Enlarged 

tlie  oldest  capital  at  Gnesen  and  the  newest  at  War-  Austrian 

mi  11111  I*oland. 

saw.     The  new  state  was  presently  enlarged  by  the  isio. 

addition  of  the  territory  added  to  Austria  by  the  last 

partition.     Cracow,  with  the  greater  part  of  Little 

Poland,  was  again  joined  to  Great  Poland.     Speaking  Extent  of 

roughly,  the  duchy  took  in  nearly  the  whole  of  the 

old  Pohsh  kingdom,  without  Silesia,  but  with  some 

small  Lithuanian  and  Eussian  territory  added. 

It  was  the   Poland    thus  formed,   a  state  which  Arrange- 
ments of 

answered  much  more  nearly  to  the  Poland  of  the  four-  i®^^- 
teenth  than  to  the  Poland  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
which,  by  the  arrangements  of  the  Vienna  Congress, 
first  received  a  Eussian  sovereign.   Prussia  now  again 

rounded  off  her   West-Prussian  province  by  the  re-  ganzigand 

^  "^  Posen  re- 

covery   of  Danzig  and  Thorn,  and  she  rounded  off  g^'**^*** 

Jo  '  Prussia. 

her  southern  frontier  by  the  recovery  of  Posen  and 
Gnesen,  which  had  been  part  of  her  South-Prussian 
province.     The  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen  became  again 

T>art  of  the   Prussian   state.     Cracow  became  a  re-  cracowa 

^                                                                             ^  common- 
public,  to  be  annexed  by  Austria  thirty  years  later.  J^^Vj 

The  remainder  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  under  the  j^g^^^** 

style  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland^  became  a  separate  Kingdom 

kingdom,  but  with  the  Eussian  Emperor  as  its  king,  united  to 

Later  events   have  destroyed,  first  its  constitution,  isai-ises. 

then  its  separate  being  ;  and  now  all  ancient  Poland,  }^^'^j*j^ 

except  the  part  of  Great  Poland  kept  by  Prussia  and  ^'^^^ 
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CHAP,     the  part  of  Little  Poland  kept  by  Austria,  is  merged 
^ — r^~^  in  the  Eussian  Empire.    Thus  the  Eussian  acquisition 

territoTT  ^  . 

forthe'flrat  of  strictlj  Polish,  as  distinguished  from  old-Bussian 
and  Lithuanian  territory,  dates,  not  from  the  parti- 
tions, but  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  It  was  to 
the  behoof  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  not  of  Russia, 
that  the  old  kingdom  of  the  Piasts  was  broken  in 
pieces. 
Fiuctua-  The  changes  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  r^ard 

RuaBian      to  the  lauds  ou  the  European  coasts  of  the  Euxine 
wards        havc  becu  told  elsewhere.^     They  amount,  as  far  as 

Moldavia. 

1912-1878.  the  geographical  boundaries  of  Eussia  are  concerned, 
to  her  advance  to  the  Pruth  and  the  Danube,  her 

Advance      partial  withdrawal,  her  second  partial  advance.  Mean- 

caucaauB.  while  the  Eussian  advance  in  the  nineteenth  century 
on  the  Asiatic  shores  of  the  Euxine  and  in  the  lands 
on  and  beyond  the  Caspian  has  been  far  greater  than 
her  advance  during  the  eighteenth.  It  is  in  our  own 
century  that  Eussia  has  taken  up  her  commanding 
position  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  seas,  a 
position  which  in  some  sort  amounts  to  an  enlarge- 
ment of  Europe  at  the  expense  of  Asia.  The  old 
frontier  on  the  Caspian,  which  had  hardly  changed 
since  the  conquest  of  Astrakhan,  reached  to  the  Terek. 

incorpora-    The  annexation  of  Crim  made  the  Kuban  the  boundarv 

tion  of  .  ^ 

^OTgia.  on  the  side  of  the  Euxine.  The  incorporation  of  the 
Georgian  kingdom  gave  Eussia  an  outlying  territory 
south  of  the  Caucasus  on  the  upper  course  of  the 
Advance  Kur.  Next  camc  the  acquisition  of  the  Caspian  coast 
CM|ian.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Terek  to  the  mouth  of  tlie 
Kur,  the  land  of  Daghestan  and  Shirwan^  includin<T 
part  of  the  territory  which  had  been  held  for  a  few 

^  See  above,  p.  465. 
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years  in  the  eighteenth  century.     The  Persian  and     chap. 
Turkish   wars  gave  Russia   the  Armenian  land  of  '•-   ^ '-/ 

^  AdvaDce  in 

Erivan  as  far  as  the  Araxes^  Mingrelia^  and  Imme-  ^*JcJ^f 
retia^  and  the  nominal  cession  of  the  Euxine  coast  JJ^^*- 
between  them  and  the  older  frontier.     But  it  was 
thirty  years  before  the  mountain  region  of  Circassia 
was  fully  subdued.     The  last  changes  have  extended  i859. 
the  Trans-Caucasian  frontier  of  Eussia  to  the  south  isis. 
by  the  addition  of  Batoum  and  Kara. 

In  the  lands  east  of  the  Caspian  the  new  province  Advance  in 
of  Turkestan  gradually  grew  up  in  the  lands  on  the  isss-ises! 
Jaxartes,  reaching  southward  to  Samarkand.  Khokand 
to  the  south-east  followed,  while  Khiva  and  Bokhara^ 
the  lands  on  the  Oxus,  have  passed  under  Russian  i875. 
influence.     The  Turcoman  tribes  immediately  east  of 
the  Caspian  have  also  been  annexed.     The  Caspian 
has  thus  nearly  become  a  Russian  lake.    Hardly  any- 
thing remains  to  Persia  except  the  extreme  southern 
coast  which  was  once  for  a  moment  Russian. 

Far  again  to  the  east,  Russia  has  added  a  large  Advance  in 
territory  on  the  Chinese  border  on  the  river  Amoor.  Asia. 
All  these   conquests   form   the  greatest  contmuous  Extent  and 

character 

extent  of  territory  by  land  which  the  world  has  ever  of  the 

Rus^an 

seen,  unless  during  the  transient  dominion  of  the  old  dominion. 
Mongols.  No  other  European  power  in  any  age  has, 
or  could  have  had,  such  a  continuous  dominion,  be- 
cause no  other  European  power  ever  had  the  un- 
known barbarian  world  lying  in  the  same  way  at  its 
side.  Nowhere  again  has  any  European  power  held 
a  dominion  so  physically  unbroken  as  that  which 
stretches  from  the  gulf  of  Riga  to  the  gulf  of 
Okhotsk.  The  greater  part  of  the  Asiatic  dominion 
of  Russia  belongs  to  that  part  of  Asia  which  has  least 


mesa      Europe.     It  is  only  on  the  Frozen  OceaO 
Lt  w        i  R  kind  of  mockery  of  inland  seas,  inlands, 
and  iulae.     Massive  unbroken  extent  by  land  is 

s  leading  character.  And  as  this  character  extends 
io  a  large  part  of  European  Russia  also,  Russia  is  the 
only  European  land  where  there  can  be  any  doubt 
where  Europe  ends.  The  barbarian  dominion  of  other 
European  states,  a  dominion  beyond  the  sea,  has  been 
a  dominion  of  cl  ;  barbarian  dominion  of 

Russia  in  lands  adjoining  her  European  territory  is  a 
dominion  forced  on  her  by  geographical  necessity. 
The  annexation  of  Kamtschatka  became  a  question 
of  time  when  the  first  successors  of  Ruric  made  their 
earliest  advance  towards  the  Finnish  north. 

Alongside  of  this  continuous  dominion  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  the  Russian  occupation  of  territory  in  a 
third  continent,  an  occupation  made  by  sea  after  the 
manner  of  other  European  powers,  has  not  been  last- 
ing. The  Russian  territory  in  the  north-west  comer 
of  America,  the  only  part  of  the  world  where  Russia 
and  England  marched  on  one  another,  has  been  sold 
to  the  United  States. 

To  return  to  Europe,  the  events  of  the  nineteenth 
century  have,  in  the  lands  with  which  we  are  dealing, 
carried  on  the  work  of  the  eighteenth  by  the  further 
^grandizement  of  Russia  and  Prussia.  The  Scandi- 
navian powers  have  withdrawn  into  the  two  Scandi- 
navian peninsulas  and  the  adjoining  islands,  and  in 
the  southern  peninsula  the  power  of  Denmark  has 
been  cut  short  to  the  gain  of  Prussia.  The  Prussian 
power  meanwhile,  formed  in  the  eighteenth  century 
by  the  union  of  the  detached  lands  of  Prussia  and 
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Brandenburg,  has  in  the  nineteenth  grown  into  the  chap. 
imperial  power  of  Germany,  and  has,  even  as  a  local 
kingdom,  become,  by  the  acquisition  of  Swedish  Pome- 
rania,  Holstein,  and  Sleswick,  the  dominant  power  on 
the  southern  Baltic.  The  acquisition  of  the  duchies 
too,  not  only  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein,  but  of  Bremen 
and  Verden  also,  as  parts  of  the  annexed  kingdom  of 
Hannover,  have  given  her  a  part  of  the  former  oceanic 
position  both  of  Denmark  and  Sweden.  Eussia  has 
acquired  the  same  position  on  the  gulfs  of  the  Baltic 
which  Prussia  has  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Baltic 
itself.  The  acquisition  of  the  new  Poland  has  brought 
her  frontier  into  the  very  midst  of  Europe ;  it  has 
made  her  a  neighbour,  not  merely  of  Prussia  as  such, 
but  of  Germany.  The  third  sharer  in  the  partition 
has  drawn  back  from  her  northern  advance,  but  she 
has  increased  her  scrap  of  Russia,  her  scrap  of  Little 
Poland,  her  scrap  of  Moldavia,^  by  the  suppression 
of  a  free  city.  The  southern  advance  of  Russia  on 
European  ground  has  been  during  this  century  an 
advance  not  so  much  of  territory  as  of  influence.  The 
frontier  of  1878  is  the  restored  frontier  of  1812.  It 
is  in  the  lands  out  of  Europe  that  Russia  has  in  the 
meanwhile  advanced  by  strides  which  look  startling 
on  the  map,  but  which  in  truth  spring  naturally  from 
the  geographical  position  of  the  one  modern  European 
power  which  cannot  help  being  Asiatic  as  well. 

'  See  above,  p.  467. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

THB  BPAHISH  FESOnSOLA.  ASD  ITB  OOUOrm. 

CHAP.  Tes  great  peniiunlaof  tfaeWest  hasmnehiac 
•r-,^— -■  vitb  the  great  peniiistila  of  the  Korth.  Save  Swedoi 
Mnw  and  Norway,  no  part  of  Western  Europe  had  so  Ktlff 
fH^  to  do  with  the  later  iE^pare  as  Spain.  And  in  no 
avanb-  land  that  formed  part  <rf the  earlier  f^pire,  aareett' 
A*  !■-  own  iflland,  is  the  later  history  so  comj^etefy  cat  off 
BiMkb*-  from  the  earlier  lustorj.  The  modem  kingdon»ef 
write  nd  Spain  have  still  less  claim  to  represent  t&e  West^ 
toiy.  Gothic  kingdom  than  the  modern  kingdom  of  France 

had  to  repreaent  the  Prankiah  kingdom.    The  history 
of  Spain,  as  an  element  in  the  European   system, 
iiodrrn      b^ns  with  the  Saracen  invasion.    For  a  hundred 
biswiy       years  before  that  time  all  trace  of  dependence  on 
theSvaMa  the  elder  Empire  had  passed  away.    "With  the  later 
Western  Empire  Spain  had  nothing  to  do  after  the 
days  of  Charles  the  Great  and  his  immediate  succes- 
sors.   Their  claims  over  a  small  part  of  the  country 
passed  away  from  the  Empire  to  the  kings  of  Karo- 
lingia. 
AiwioB?  With  the  Eastern  Empire  and  the  states  which 

Sp^ruui  grew  out  of  it  Spain  has  the  closest  connexion  in  the 
tut*Tu  way  of  analogy.  Each  was  a  Christian  land  con- 
conip«ri-  quered  by  the  Mussulman.  Each  has  been  wholly  or 
Sbcu  or     partially  won  back  from  him.   But  the  deUverance  of 
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south-western  Europe  was  mainly  the  work  of  its  own     chap. 
people,  and  its  deliverance  was  nearly  ended  when  ^ 


conquest 

the  bondage  of  south-eastern  Europe  was  only  begin-  ^erM^o 
ning.      Again,  in  south-eastern  Europe  the  nations  ^'*«*^*^- 
were  fully  formed  before  the  Mussulman  conquest, 
and  they  have  Uved  through  it.   In  Spain  the  Mussul-  The 
man  conquest  cut  short  the  West-Gothic  power  I'ust  "•'ion 

^  ^  ^f  formed  by 

as  it  was  growing  into  a  new  Eomance  nation ;  the  ^^^^^^ 
actual  Eomance  nation  of  Spain  was  formed  by  the  ^^^' 
work   of   withstanding   the   invaders.      The   closest  Analogy 

*-'  ^  ^  between 

analogy  of  all  is  between  Spain  and  Eussia.  Each  1^""^^^ 
was  delivered  by  its  own  people.  In  each  case,  long 
after  the  main  deliverance  had  been  wrought,  long 
after  the  Uberated  nation  had  begun  again  to  take  its 
place  in  Europe,  the  ransomed  land  was  still  cut  off, 
by  a  fragment  of  its  old  enemies,  from  the  coasts  of 
its  own  southern  sea. 

The  Saracen  dominion  in  the  West,  as  established  Extent  of 

theWest- 

by  the  first  conquerors,  answered  very  nearly  to  the  Gothic  and 
West-Gothic  kingdom,  as  it  then  stood  :  but  it  did  dominiona. 
not  exactly  answer  to  Spain^  either  in  the  geographical 
or  in  the  later  Eoman  sense.^  When  the  Saracen 
came,  the  Empire,  not  the  Goth,  still  held  the  Balearic 
Isles,  and  the  fortresses  of  Tangier*  and  Ceuta  on  the 
Mauretanian  side  of  the  strait.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Goth  did  not  hold  quite  the  whole  of  the  penin- 
sula, while  his  dominion  took  in  the  Gaulish  land  of 
Septimania.  Strictly  speaking,  the  Saracen  conquest 
was  a  conquest,  not  of  Spain  geographically,  but  of 
the  West-Gothic  dominions  in  and  out  of  Spain,  and 
of  the  outljdng  Imperial  possessions  in  their  neigh- 

^  See  above,  p.  158. 
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Two 

centres  of 
deliver- 
ance. 

The  inde- 
pendent 


The 

Prankish 
dominion. 
762-769. 


778. 


Represen- 
ted seve- 
rally by 
Castile  and 
Fortu^ul. 
and  by 
Aragon. 


Later  his- 
tory of 
Aragon. 


Of  Castile 
and  Portu- 
gal. 


bourhood.  It  was  from  the  lands  which  hindered 
both  the  West-Gothic  and  the  Saracen  dominion 
from  exactly  answering  to  geographical  Spain  that 
deliverance  came,  and  it  came  in  two  forms.  From 
the  land  to  the  north-west,  which,  had  held  out 
against  both  Goth  and  Saracen,  came  that  form  of 
deliverance  which  was  strictly  native.  At  the  other 
end,  the  Frank  first  won  back  for  Christendom  the 
Saracen  province  in  Gaul,  and  then  carried  his  arms 
into  the  neighbouring  corner  of  Spain.  Thus  we  get 
two  centres  of  deUverance,  two  groups  of  states  which 
did  the  work.  There  are  the  north-western  lands, 
whose  history  is  purely  Spanish,  which  simply  with- 
stood the  Saracen,  and  the  north-eastern  lands,  which 
were  first  won  from  the  Saracen  by  the  Frank,  and 
which  gradually  freed  themselves  from  their  deU- 
verer.  The  former  class  are  represented  in  later 
Spanish  history  by  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and 
Portugal,  the  latter  by  the  kingdom  of  Aragon. 
Navarre  lies  between  the  two,  and  shares  in  the  his- 
tory of  both.  The  former  start  geographically  from 
the  mountain  region  washed  by  the  Ocean.  The 
latter  start  geographically  from  tlie  mountains  which 
divide  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  which  stretch  eastward 
to  tlie  Mediterranean.  Tlie  geographical  position  of 
the  regions  foreshadows  tlieir  later  history.  It  was 
Aragon,  looking  to  the  East,  which  first  played  a 
great  part  in  European  affairs,  and  which  carried 
Spanish  influence  and  dominion  into  Gaul,  Sicily, 
Italy,  and  Greece.  It  was  Portugal  and  Castile,  look- 
ing to  the  West,  which  estal)lis]ied  an  Iberian  do- 
minion beyond  tlie  bounds  of  Europe.  And  of  these 
it  was  Castile  which  was  fated  to  play  the  same  part 
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which  was  played  by  Wessex  in  England,  to  become  chap. 
the  leading  power  of  the  peninsula  and  for  a  moment  ^ — ^-^ 
to  incorporate  the  whole  peninsula  under  the  rule  of 
her  kings.  The  lasting  union  of  Castile  and  Aragon, 
the  momentary  union  of  Castile,  Portugal,  and  Aragon 
was  to  form  that  great  Spanish  monarchy  which  be- 
came the  terror  of  Europe.  The  more  lasting  of  these 
annexations  has  led  to  a  change  in  ordinary  geogra- 
phical language.  The  fact  that  a  Queen  of  Castile  in 
the  fifteenth  century  married  a  King  of  Aragon  and 
not  a  King  of  Portugal  has  led  us  to  speak  of  the 
peninsular  kingdoms  as  '  Spain  and  PoriugaV  ^  For 
some  ages  'Spain  and  Aragon'  would  have  been  a 
more  natural  division.  But  the  very  difference  in 
the  fields  of  action  of  Castile  and  Aragon  hindered 
any  such  strong  opposition.  Between  Castile  and 
Portugal,  on  the  other  hand,  a  marked  rivalry  arose 
in  the  field  which  was  common  to  both. 

Of  these  two   centres,  one  purely  Spanish,  the  The  more 

"I  1  1         i»  1  •  t  strictly 

other  brought  for  a  long  tune  under  a  greater  or  na^^e 

centre 

less  degree  of  foreign  influence,  the   more  strictly  J?'*"**^^^ 
native  recrion  was  foremost  in  the  work  of  national  ^«JJ^«'^- 
deliverance.    How  far  western  Spain  stood  in  advance 
of  eastern  Spain  is  shown  by  the  speaking  fact  that 
Toledo,  so  much  further  to  the  south,  was  won  by 
Castile  a  generation  before  Zaragoza  was  won   by 
Aragon.     But  both  Castile  and  Aragon,  as  powers,  Rrfations 
grew  out  of  the  break-up  of  a  momentary  dominion  and  Aragon 
in  the  land  which  lay  between  them,  and  whose  later  Navarre, 
history  is  much  less  illustrious  than  theirs.     In  the 
second  quarter  of  the  eleventh  century  the  kingdom 
of  Pampeluna  or  Navai^re  had,  by  the  energy  of  a 

>  See  aboye,  p.  4. 
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'.  single  man,  the  Sviatopluk  or  Stephen  Dushan  of  his 
"  little  realm,  risen  to  the  first  place  among  the  Chris- 
tian powers  of  Spain.  Castile  and  Aragon  do  not 
appear  with  kingly  rank  till  both  had  passed  under 
the  momentary  rule  of  a  neighbour  which  in  after 
times  seemed  so  small  beside  either  of  them.  And 
the  name  of  Castile,  whether  as  county,  kingdom,  or 
empire,  marks  a  comparatively  late  stage  of  Christian 
advance.  We  must  here  go  back  for  a  moment  to 
the  early  days  of  the  long  crusade  of  eight  hundred 
yeara. 


The  span- 
iih  Uarcb. 
77S-801. 


§  1.  The  Foiuulation  of  the  Spanish  Kiiicfdoms. 
We  have  seen  how  the  union  of  the  small  inde- 
pendent lands  of  the  north,  Asturia  and  Cantabria, 
grew  into  the  first  Christian  kingdom  of  reviving 
8paiQ.  This  was  the  kingdom  which  bore  the  name, 
first  of  Oviedo  and  then  of  Leon.  GaUicia,  on  the 
one  side,  representing  in  some  sort  the  old  Suevian 
kingdom,  Barduiia  or  the  oldest  Castile,  the  land  of 
Burgos,  on  the  other  side,  were  lands  of  this  king- 
dom which  were  early  inclined  to  fall  away.  The 
growth  of  the  Christian  powers  on  this  side  was 
favoured  by  internal  events  among  the  Mussulmans, 
by  famines  and  revolts  which  left  a  desert  border 
between  the  hostile  powers.  The  Ommiad  emirate, 
afterwards  caliphate,  was  established  almost  at  the 
moment  of  the  Saracen  loss  of  Septimania.  Then 
came  the  Spanish  March  of  Charles  the  Great,  which 
brought  part  of  northern  Spain  once  more  within  the 
bounds  of  the  new  Western  Empire,  as  the  conquests 
of  Justinian  had  brought  hack  part  of  southern  Spain 
within  the  bounds  of  the  undivided  Empire.     This 
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march,  at  its  greatest  extent,  took  in  Pampeluna  at     chap. 

one  end  and  Barcelona  at  the  other,  with  the  inter-  ^ — * — ' 

mediate  lands  of  Aragon,  Ripacurcia^  and  Sobrarbe. 

IJut  the  Frankish  dominion  soon  passed  away  from 

Aragon,   and   still    sooner  from    Pampeluna.      The  its  divi- 
sion. 

eastern  part  of  the  march,  which  still  acknowledged 
the  superiority  of  the  Kings  of  Karolingia,  split  up 
into  a  number  of  practically  independent  counties, 
which  made  hardly  any  advance  against  the  common 
enemy. 

Meanwhile  the  land  of  Pampeluna  became,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  an  independent 
and  powerful  kinj^dom.     The  Navarre  of  Sancho  the  NavAire 

^  *-*  under 

Great  stretched  some  way  beyond  the  Ebro  ;  to  the  ^^  *^* 
west  it  took  in  the  ocean  lands  of  Biscay  and  Guipuz-  i^^^i^^o. 
coa^  with  the  original  Castile ;  to  the  east  it  took  in 
Aragon^  Ripacurcia^  and  Sobrarbe.  The  two  Christian 
kingdoms  of  Navarre  and  Leon  took  in  all  north- 
eastern Spain.  The  Douro  was  reached  and  crossed  ; 
the  Tagus  itself  was  not  far  from  the  Christian  boun- 
dary ;  but  the  states  which  owned  the  superiority  of 
the  power  which  we  may  now  call  France  were  still 
far  from  the  lower  Ebro* 

At  the  death  of  Sancho  the  Great  his  momentary  wreak-up 
dominion  broke  up.   Seven  years  earlier  the  dominion  kingdom  of 
of  the  Ommiad  caliphs  had  broken  up  also.     These  ^[^^^^'*°*^ 
two  events,  so  near  together,  form  the  turning-point  ^Jjlp^^^f^ 
in  the  history  of  the  peninsula.     Instead  of  the-  one  (^^2^)- 

:  ^  Small 

Ommiad  caliphate,  there  arose  a  crowd  of  separate  Mussulman 

\  '  \  states. 

Mussulman  kingdoms,  at  Cordova,  Seville,  Lisbon, 
Zaragoza,  Toledo,  Valencia,  and  elsewhere.  Weaker 
each  one  by  itself  than  their  Christian  neighbours, 
they  had  to  call  for  help  to  their  Mussulman  brethren 

N  ir  2 
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ca.  This  led  to  wliat  waa  really  a  new  Afriran 
con  !et  of  Mussulman  Spain.  The  new  deliverers 
or  (  iquerors  spread  their  dominion  over  all  the 
Mi;  I'lman  powers,  save  only  Zaragoza.  This  settle- 
ment, with  other  later  ones  of  the  same  kind,  gives  a 
specadlly  Afi-ican  look  to  the  later  history  of  Maho- 
metan Spaai,  and  it  has  doubtless  helped  to  give  the 
»  Spani^  Mussulmans  the  common  name  of  Mwrt. 
Bntitheir  langui  '       Iture  remained  Arabic,  and 

theirevolution  cau        by  the  African  settlers  among 
■ihe  'ruins  of  the  caliphate  was    far   from 

■feeing  a0;great  as  th(         )lution  caused  by  the  Turkisli 
Bettlecs  among  the  (    the  Eastern  cahphate. 

Out  of  the  )f  the  dominion  of  Sancho 

came  out  'the  se  cdom  of  Navarre,  and  the 

new  kingdoms  (  Araijon,  and  Sobrarhe.     Of 

these  the  two  last  were  presently  united,  thus  be- 

a™™      ginning  the  .iadvance  of  Ar^on,    Thus  we  come  to 

bnrbo.       four.ofitheifive  ■historic  kingdoms  of  Spain — Navarre, 

ShiftiDTi     Castile,  Aragon,  and  Leon,  whose  unions  and  divi- 

^jlSIS.    sions  are.  endiese.    The  first  king  Ferdinand  of  Castile 

1066^1078    united  :Casti]e  and  Iieon;  Castile,  Leon,  and  Qallida 

10T6-11M.    were  again  for  a  moment  separated  under  his  son. 

Aragon  and  Navarre  were   united  for  nearly  sixty 

TV  Emp*.  years.    Presently  Spain  has  an  Emperor  in  Alfonso 

1186.         of  Castile,  Leon,  and  Gallicia.    But  Empire  and  king- 

1167.         dom  were  spht  asunder.    Leon  and  Castile  became 

separate  kingdoms  under  the  sons  of  Alfonso,  and 

they  remained  separate  for  more  than  sixty  years. 

nna:ank>D  Th^  final  union  created  the  great  Christian  power  of 

rfCMlile       „      ^  o  1 

and  Laut.     JSPWCI. 

DNiioe  nt         Navawie  meanwhile,  cut  short  by  the  advance  of 
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the  Ebro,  lost  all  hope  of  any  commanding  position  chaf. 
in  tlie  peninsula.    It  passed  to  a  succession  of  French  ^^ — " 
kings,  and  for  a  long  time  it  had  no  share  in  the  geo- 
graphical history  of  Spain.    But  the  power  of  Aragon  Growth  of 
grew,  partly  by  conquests  from  the  Mussulmans,  partly 
by  union  with  the  French  fiefs  to  the  east.     The  first  Union  with 

•^  ^  Barcelona. 

union  between  the  crown  of  Aragon  and  the  county  ii^^- 
of  Barcelona  led  to  the  great  growth  of  the  power  of 
Aragon  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees  and  even,  beyond 
the  Khone.^     This  power  was  broken  by  the  over-  ^2^^- 
throw  of  King  Pedro  at  Muret.     But  by  the-  final  ^f^^J®™®"' 
arrangement  which  freed  Barcelona,  Eoits^lon,  and  ^^^^' 
Cerdagne,  from  all  homage  to-  France^  all  trace  of 
foreign  superiority  passed  away  from  Christian  Spain. 
The  independent  kingdom  of  Aragon  stretched  on 
both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  a  faint  reminder  of  the 
days  of  the  West-Gothic  kings.. 

On   the   other   side   of  the   peninsula  the  lands  bounty  of 

^  Portugal^ 

between  Douro  and  Minho  began  to  form  a  separate  i<>^ 
state,  a  state  which  was  to  hold  no  mean  place  in  the 
history  of  Europe,  which  was  first  to  extend  her 
borders  at  the  cost  of  the  common  enemy  and  then^ 
to  become  the  pioneer  of  European  enterprise  in 
distant  lands.  The  county  of  Portugal  was  held  by 
princes  of  the  royal  house  of  France,  as  a  fief  of  the 
crown  of  Castile  and  Leon.     The  county  became  a  Kingdbm^ 

•'  1139. 

kingdom,  and  its  growth  cut  off  Leon,  as  distin- 
guished from  Castile,  from  any  advance  against  the 
Mussulmans.  Navarre  was  already  cut  off  from  such 
advance.  But  the  three  kingdoms  of  Castile,  Aragon, 
and  Portugal  were  all  ready  for  the  work.  A  re- 
stored  Western   Christendom   was    growing   up   to^ 

>  See  above,  p.  346. 
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1  J  e  the  falling  away  in  the  East.  The  first  great 
advance  of  the  Christians  in  Spain  bi^an  about  the 
time  of  the  Seljuk  conquests  from  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire. The  work  of  deliverance  was  not  ended  till 
the  Ottoman  had  been  for  forty  years  established  in 
the  New  Rome. 

The  Christian   powers  however  were   disunited. 

while  the  Mussulmans  had  again  gained,  though  at  a 

heavy  price,  the  advantage  of  union,     Alfonso  the 

Sixth,  commanding  the  powers  of  Castile  and  Leon, 

t     pressed  far  to   the  south,  and  won  the  old  G-othic 

capital  of  Toledo.  But  his  further  advance  was  checked 

'     by  the  African  invaders  at  the  battle  of  Zalacca.  The 

,     Almoravide  power  was  too  strong  for  any  present 

^    hope  of  conquests  on  the  part  of  Castile  ;  but  the 

Advance  6r  oiio  indopoiulont   Mussulman  state  at  Z<u-a;/oc<t  lav 

CoaquMiof  open  to  the  Christiana  of  the  north-east.     Zaragoza 

^  HMBO".     j^ggjf  ^j^g  taijgn  by  the  king  of  Aragon,  and  Tarra- 

COT^"*"    ^""'^  by  the  Count  of  Barcelona.     Both  these  powers 

lua""'™'  ^d^s-iiced,  and  the  conquest    of  Tortosa   made    the 

AciT.nn.of  Ebro  the  Christian  boundary.     As  the  power  of  the 

PortugmL  ""  ' 

Almoravides  weakened,  Castile  and  Portugal  again 
ConqiiMt     advanced  on  their  side.     The  latter  kingdom  made 

of  I.i-bon.  .   .  „  .       „  .      ,    T-  .  , 

ih;.  the  great  acquisition  of  its  future  capital  Lisbon,  and 

rfsM*''**'     *  generation  later,  it  reached  the  southern  coast  by 

Adysnee  of  the  conquest  of  SUvos  in  Algarve.    Castile  meanwhile 

1147-1166.   pressed  to  the  Guadiana  and  beyond,  counting  Cala- 

trava   and   Badajoz   among  its  cities.     The  line  of 

struggle  had  advanced  in  about  a  century  from  the 

land  between  Douro  and  Tagus  to  the  land  between 

Guadiana  and  Guadalquivir. 

This  second  great  Christian  advance  in  the  twelfth 
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century  was  again  checked  in  the  same  way  in  which     chap. 


XII. 


the  advance  in  the  eleventh  century  had  been.     A  ^ 
new  settlement  of  African  conquerors,  the  Almohades,  invasion 
won  back  a  large  territory  from  both  Castile  and  y|^^*^*- 
Portugal.     The  battle  of  Alarcos  broke  for  a  while  Battle  of 
the  power  of  Castile,  and  the  Almohade  dominion  ii96. 
stretched  beyond  the  lower  Tagus.     To  the  east,  the 
lands  south  of  Ebro  remained  an  independent  Mussul- 
man state.     But,  as  the  Almohades  were  of  doubtful  Decline 
Mahometan  orthodoxy,  their  hold  on  Spain  was  weaker  mohades. 
than  that  of  any  other  Mahometan  conquerors.  Their  Battle  of 

Navas  de 

power  broke  up,  and  the  battle  of  Navas  de  Tolosa  To|o9a. 
ruled  that  Spain  should  be  a  Christian  land.     All 
three  kingdoms  advanced,  and  within  forty  years  the 
Mussulman  power  in  the  peninsula  was  cut  down  to 
a  mere  survival.     Ai-agon  won  the  Balearic  Isles  and  Conquest  of 
formed  her  kingdom  of  Valencia,     But  as  Castile,  by  aric  isies. 
the  incorporation  of  Murcia^  reached  to  the  Mediter-  of  va- 
ranean,  any  further  advance  in  the  peninsula   was  mi^isos, 
forbidden  to  Aragon.     On  the  eastern  side  Portugal  ^JJ^^ggj 
won  back  her  lost  lands,  reached  her  southern  coast.  Advance  of 

Portugal. 

kept  all  the  land  west  of  the  lower  Guadiana  and  1217-1256. 
some  points  to  the  east  of  it.     To  the  kingdom  of  Kingdom 

of  Al&rarve 

Portugal  was  added  the  kingdom  of  Algarve. 

But  the  central  power  of  Castile  pressed  on  faster  conquest 

•_  of  Castile 

still.     Under  Saint  Ferdinand  began  the  recovery  of  underSaint 
the  great  cities  along  the  Guadalquivir.     Cordova^  conquest 
the  city  of  the  caliphs,  was  won  ;  Jaen  followed ;  then  1286?"***^*' 
more  famous  Seville ;  and   Cadiz,  eldest  of  Western  ^246**°" 
cities,  passed  again,  as  when  she  first  entered  the  ofSoviUe. 
Eoman  world,  from  Semitic  into  Aryan  hands.     The  of  NiWa. 

1257. 

conquest  of  Nibla  and  Tarifa  at  last  made  the  com-  of  xarifa. 
pletion  of  the  work  only  a  question  of  time. 


|{i8  THE  SFANiaH  JVBSSStA.  AND  ITS  COLONIES. 

oajts.  No  one  in  the  middle  of  ihe  twelfth  century  could 
have  dreamed  that  a  Huasulman  power  would  live  on 
in  Spain  till  the  last  years  of  the  fifteenth.  This  was 
'  the  kingdom  of  GrapadOt  wluch  began,  amid  the 
qoend  conquegts  of  Saiot  Ferdinand,  as  a  vassal  state  of 
ma.  Castile.     Yet,  sixty  years  latur,  it  was  able  to  win 

tMimr  back  a  connderable  territory  from  its  overlord.  Pan 
i^is.  of  the  land  now  f;aiited  was  soon  lost  again;  b^ 
part,  with  the  city  of  Swucar,  -was  kept  by  the  Una- 
sulmana  far  into  the  fifteenth  century.  Ueanwhil^ 
i^  on  the  strait  between  the  ocean  and  the  Meditctr 
J^^^_  ranean,  Gibraitar  was  won  by  Caatile,  lo^  and  won 
again. 

Ofi«tniii-  TbxiB,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  oentuiT, 
<£^  the  peninsola  of  Spain  was  very  unequally  divided 
between  one  Mussulman  and  four  Christian  states. 
Aragon  on  the  one  side,  Portugal  on  the  other,  were 
kingdoms  with  a  coast  line  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  extent  inwards.  Aragon  had  become  a  triangle, 
Portugal  a  long  parallelogram,  cut  off  on  each  side 
from  the  great  trapezium  formed  by  the  whole  penin- 
sula. Between  these  two  lay  the  central  power  of 
Castile,  with  Christian  Kavarre  still  separate  at  one 
comer  and  Mussulman  Granada  still  separate  at 
another.  Of  these  five  kingdoms,  Navarre  and  Aragon 
alone  marched  to  any  considerable  extent  on  any 
state  beyond  the  peninsula.  Castile  barely  touched 
the  Aquitanian  dominions  of  England,  whUe  Navarre 
and  Aragon,  both  stretching  north  of  the  Pyrenees, 
had  together  a  considerable  frontier  towards  Aqui- 
taine  and  France.  Navarre  and  Aragon  again  marched 
on  one  another,  while  Portugal  and  Granada  marched 
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only  on  Castile,  the  common  neighbour  of  all.     The    chap. 


destiny  of  all  was  written  on  the  map.  Navarre  at  ^ 
one  end,  Granada  at  the  other,  were  to  be  swallowed 
lip  by  the  great  central  power.  Aragon,  after  gain- 
ing a  high  European  position,  was  to  be  united  with 
Castile  under  a  single  sovereign.  Portugal  alone  was 
to  become  distinctly  a  rival  of  Castile,  but  wholly  in 
lands  beyond  the  bounds  of  Europe. 

Of  the  five   Spanish  powers  Castile  so  far  out-  Title  of 

,  .  .  'Kingof 

topped  the  rest  that  its  sovereign  was  often  spoken  Spain/ 
of  in  other  lands  as  King  of  Spain.     But  Spain  con- 
tained more  kingdoms  than  it  contained  kings.    Castile,  The  lesser 

kingdoms. 

Aragon,  and  Portugal  were  all  formed  by  a  succes- 
sion of  unions  and  conquests,  each  of  which  com- 
monly gave  their  kings  a  new  title.  The  central 
power  was  still  the  power  of  Castile  and  Leon^  not  of 
Castile  only.  Leon  was  made  up  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Leon  and  Gallicia.  Castile  took  in  Castile  proper  or 
Old  Castile  J  with  the  principality  of  the  AsturiaSj  and 
the  free  lands  of  Biscay ^  Guipuzcoa,  and  Alava.  To 
the  south  it  took  in  the  kingdoms — each  marking  a 
stage  of  advance — of  Toledo  or  New  Castile^  of  Cor- 
dovay  Jaen^  Seville^  and  Murcia,  The  sovereign  of 
Portugal  held  his  two  kingdoms  of  Portugal  and 
Algarve.  The  sovereign  of  Aragon,  besides  his  en- 
larged kingdom  of  Aragon  and  his  counties  of  Cata- 
Ionia,  EoussiUon,  and  Cerdagne,  held  his  kingdom  of 
Valencia  on  the  mainland,  while  the  Balearic  Isles 
formed  the  kingdom  of  Majorca.  This  last,  first  1262. 
granted  as  a  vassal  kingdom  to  a  branch  of  the 
royal  house,  was  afterwards  incorporated  with  the  1849. 
Aragonese  state. 


8PA^^SH  PENINSULA  AND  ITS  COLONTES, 
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'        \  1.  Groicth  and  Partition  of  the  Great  Spanish 
Monarchy. 

After  the  thirteenth  century  the  strictly  geogra- 
phical changes  within  the  Spanish  peninsula  were  but 
•''    few.     The  boundaries  of  the  kingdoms  changed  but 
little  towards  one  another,  and   not  much   t^iwards 
France,  their  only  neighbour  from  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury onwards.    But  the  five  kingdoms  were  gradually 
grouped  under  two  kings,  for  a  while  under  one  only. 
The  external  geography,  so  to  speak,  forms  a  longer 
«<«•   Btory.     We  have  to  trace  out  the  acquisition  of  terri- 
_ d«.    tory  ivithin  Europe,  first  by  Aragon  and  then  by 
Castile,  and  the  acquisitionof  territory  out  of  Europe, 
first  by  Portugal  and  then  by  Castile.  The  permanent 
nniou  of  the  dominions  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  the 
The  ^reat     temporary  union  of  the  dominions  of  Castile,  Aragon, 
HooMuhj-.  and  Portugal,  fonned  that  great  Spanish  Monarchy 
which  in  the  sixteenth  century  waa  the  wonder  and 
terror  of  Europe,  which  lost  important  possessiona  in 
the  sixteenth  and  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
which  was  finally  partitioned  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth. 

U10-14S0.  Within  the  peninsula  we  have  seen  Castile,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  win  back  the  lands 
which  had  been  lost  to  Qranada  at  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth.  The  last  decade  of  the  fifteenth  saw  the 
Conqnertof  ending  of  the  struggle.  Men  fondly  deemed  that  the 
H8S.  recovery  of  Granada  balanced  the  loss  of  Constanti- 
nople. But  the  last  Moorish  prince  still  kept  for  a 
moment  a  small  tributary  dominion  in  the  Alpujarras, 
and  it  was  the  purchase  of  this  last  remnant  whu^ 
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finally  put  an  end  to  the  long  rule  of  the  Mussulman     chap. 

.  All. 

m  bpam.  "- — • — ^ 

The  conquest  of  Granada  was  the  joint  work  of  a 
queen  of  Castile  and  a  king  of  Aragon.     But  the 
marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel  did  not  at  once  i469. 
unite  their  crowns.     That  union  may  be  dated  from  CMtire^and 
the  beginning  of  Ferdinand's  second  reign  in  Castile.  i^5o*6^^"' 
Meanwhile  Rou^sillon  and  Cerdaqne  had  been,  after  Lo«»and 

«^  recovery  of 

tliirty  years'  French  occupation,  won  back  by  Aragon.  f472-i493' 
Tlien  came  the  conquest  of  Navarre  south  of  the  conquest  of 

Navarre. 

Pyrenees,   which   left   only   the   small   part  on   the  i^ia. 

Gaulish  side  to  pass  to  the  French  kings  of  the  House 

of  Bourbon.     Portugal  was  now  the  only  separate 

kingdom  in  the  peninsula,  and  the  tendency  to  look 

on  the  peninsula  as  made  up  of  Spain  and  Portugal 

was  of  course  strengthened.    But  later  in  the  century  Annexa- 

Portu<jfal  itself  was  for  sixty  years  united  with  Castile  separation 

^  .  ofPortu- 

and  Aragon.     Portugal  won  back  its  independence ;  k?^- 
and  the  Spanish  dominion  was  further  cut  short  by  Final  low 
the  final  loss  of  Roussillon.     The  Pyrenees  were  now  ion. 
the  boundary  of  France  and  Spain,  except  so  far  as 
the  line  may  be  held  to  be  broken  by  the  Fi'ench 
right  of  patronage  over  Andorra}    Since  the  Peace 
of  the  Pyrenees,  the  peninsula  itself  has  seen  hardly 
any  strictly  geographical  change.    Gibraltar  has  been  Gibraltar 
for  nearly  a  hundred  and  eighty  years  occupied  by  fiJ^Pilv 
England.     The  fortress  of  Olivenqa  has  been  yielded  ouven^a. 
by  Portugal  to  Spain.     And  during  the  last  century 
Minorca  passed  to  and  fro  between  Spain  and  Eng-  Minorca, 
land  more  times  than  it  is  easy  to  remember.^ 

*  See  above,  p.  354. 

^  Conquered  by  England  1708.  Ceded  1713.  Recovered  1 756. 
Ceded  to  England  1763.  Recovered  1782.  Conquered  by  Eng- 
land 1 798.    Recovered  1 802. 
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The  acquisition  of  territory  beyond  the  peninsula 

'  naturally  began  with  Aragon.    The  acquisition  of  the 

■^  Balearic  isles  may  pass  as  the  enlargement  of  a  penin- 

■    sular  kingdom  ;  but  before  that  happened,  Aragoii 

had  won  and  lost  what  was  practically  a  great  dominion 

north  of  the  Pyrenees.     But  this  dominion  was  con- 

'     tinuouB  with  its  Spanish  territory.  The  real  beginning 

of  Aragonese  dominion  beyond  the  sea  was  when  the 

war  of  the  Vespera  for  a  moment  united  the  crowns 

of  Aragon  and  the  insular  Sicily.     Then  the  island 

crown  was  held  by  mdependent  Aragonese  princes, 

and  lastly  was  again  united  to  the  Aragonese  crown. 

J,     The  continental  Sicily  had,  during  the  reign  of  Alfonso 

the  Magnanimous,  a  common  king  with  Aragon  and 

',^   the  island.    Then  the  continental  kingdom  was — save 

'     during  the  momentary  French  occupations — held  by 

i^SSir*'   Aragonese  princes  till  the  final  union  of  the  crowns 

of  Ar^°  of  Aragon  and  the  Two  Sicilies.    Meanwhile  a  war 

stciiie..      of  more  than  a  hundred  years  gave  to  Aragon  the 

Wuof       island  of  Sardinia  as  a  new  kingdom.     Thus,  at  the 

im-iiia.  final  union  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  Aragon  brought 

with  it  the  outlying  crowns  of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  of 

16S0.         Sardinia.     The  insular  Sicilian  kingdom  was  slightly 

lessened  by  the  grant  of  Malta  and.Gozo  to  the  Knights 

of  Saint  John.  The  continental  kingdom  was  increased 

1667.         by  the  addition  of  a  small  Tuscan  territory. 

DifftrenM  The  outlying  possessions  of  Aragon  were    thus 

the  out-      strictly  acquisitions  made  by  the  Kings  of  Aragon  on 

•eaioni  of    behalf  of  the  crown  of  Aragon.     But  the  extension  of 

and  thow    Castihan  dominion  over  distant  parts  of  Europe  was 

ofCutile.  ^  * 

due  only  to  the  fact  that  the  crown  of  Castile  passed 
to  an  Austrian  prince  who  had  inherited  the  greater 
part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Dukes  of  Bui^undy .     But 
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thereby  the  Netherlands  and  the  counties  of  Burqundy     chap. 

•/  t7  «/  YTT 

and  Charolois  became  appendages  to  Castile,  and  went  2r 


The  Bur- 

to  swell  the  great  Spanish  Monarchy.     The  duchy  of  f^ritin'Si'*" 
Milan  too,  in  whatever  character  the  Emperor  Charles  ^^^• 

Duchv  of 

held  it,  became  a  Spanish  dependency  when  it  passed  MiUii. 
to  his  son  Philip.  1555. 

The  European  possessions  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy  Extent  of 
thus  took  in,  at  the  time  of  their  greatest  extent,  the  Monardiy. 
whole  peninsula,  the  Netherlands  and  the  other  Bur- 
gundian  lands  of  the  Austrian  house,  Eoussillon,  the 
Sicilies,  Sardinia,  and  Milan.     But  this  whole  dominion 
was  never  held  at  once,  unless  for  form's  sake  we 
count  the  United  Netherlands  as  Spanish  territory  Loss  of  the 
till  the  Twelve  Years'  Truce.     Holland  and  its  fellows  Nethw. 
had  become  practically  independent  before  Portugal  i578-^i609. 
was  won.     But  it  was  not  till  after  the  loss  of  Portugal  Landa  lost 
that  Spain  suffered  her  great  losses  on  the  side  of  igsjmctt. 
France,  when  the  conquests  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth 
cost  her  Eoussillon,  Cerdagne,  Charolois,  the  County 
of  Burgundy,  Artois,  and  other  parts  of  the  Nether- 
lands.    The  remainder  of  the  Netherlands,  with  Milan 
and   the  three  outlying  Aragonese  kingdoms,  were 
kept   till   the   partitions   in   the    beginning    of    the 
eighteenth   century.     The  final   result   of  so  much  partition 
fighting  and  treaty-making  was  to  take  away  all  the  spanUh 
outlying  possessions  of  both  Aragon  and  Castile,  and  iiia?"'  ^' 
to  confine  the  Spanish  kingdom  to  the  peninsula  and 
the  Balearic  isles,  less  Portugal  and  Gibraltar  for  ever, 
and  less  Minorca  for  a  season.     Since  then  Spain  has 
never  won  back  any  part  of  the  lost  possessions  of 
Castile  ;  but  she  has  more  than  once  won  back  the  Recorery 
lost  possessions  of  Aragon,  insular  Sicily  twice,  conti-  i7i8ri*7s5. 
nental  Sicily  once.     And  if  the  Sicihes  were  not  kept  kfn^^i 
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as  part  of  tlie  Spanish  dominions,  they  passed   lo  a 
"  branch  of  the  Spanish  royal  house,  as  the  duchies  of 
Parma  and  Piaceiisa  passed  to  anotlier. 

§  3,  The  Colonial  Dominion  of  Spain  and  Portwfal. 
The  distinction  between  Spain  and  Portugal  is  most 
strikingly  marked  in  the  dominion  of  the  two  powers 
•     beyond  the  bounds  of  Europe.     Portugal  led  the  way 
^^  among  European  states  to  conquest  and  colonization 
'^         out  of  Europe.    She  had  a  geographical  and  historical 
call  so  to  do.     Her  dominion  out  of  Europe  was  not 
indeed  a  matter  of  necessity  hke  that  of  Bussia,  but  it 
stood  on  a  different  ground  from  that  of  England, 
France,  or  Holland.     It  was  not  actually  continuous 
with  her  own  European  territory,  but  it  began  near  to 
it,  and  it  was  a  natural  consequence  and  extension  of 
her  European  advance.     The  Asiatic  and  American 
dominion  of  Portugal  grew  out  of  her  African  do- 
minion, and  her  African  dominion  was  the  continua- 
tion of  her  growth  in  her  own  peninsula. 

When  the  Moor  was  driven  out  of  Spain,  it  was 

natural  to  follow  him  across  the  narrow  seas  into  a 

land  which  lay  so  near  to  Spmn,  and  which  in  earlier 

Portugal     geography  had  passed  as  a  Spanish  land.    But  as  far 

formed  in    as  Castilc  was  concerned,  the  Moor  was  not  driven 

taeDtb  MO-  out  till  late  in  the  fifteenth  centui-y ;  as  far  as  Portugal 

was  concerned,  he  was  driven  out  in  the  thirteenth. 

Portugal  had  then  reached  her  full  extent   in  the 

peninsula,  and  she  could  no  longer  advance  against 

the  misbehevers  by  land.     One  is  tempted  to  wonder 

that  her  advance  beyond  sea  did  not  begin  sooner. 

Her  It  came  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  fifty  years  of 

^^!«t^    conquest  gave  to  Portugal  her  kingdom  of  Algarvt 
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beyond  the  Sea^  an  African  dominion  older  than  the     chap. 
Castilian  conquest  of  Granada.     The  king  of  Portugal  ;rr^ — ' 
and  the  Algarves  thus  held  the  southern  pillar   of  ^«»^««- 
Ilercules,  while    Castile    held    the    northern.     The  Lo*»of 

African 

greater  part  of  this  African  kingdom  was  lost  after  J^"g""**°' 
the   fall   of  Sebastian.     Ceuta  remained   a  Spanish  ceuu 

Spanish. 

possession  after  the  dominion  of  Portugal,  so  that 
Spain  now  holds  the  southern  pillar  and  England  the 
northern.     Tangier  too  once  passed  from  Portugal  to  Tander 
England  as  a  marriage  gift,  and  was  presently  forsaken  1662-1683. 
as  useless. 

But  before  the  kingdom  of  Algarve  beyond  the  Advance 

.  ,.  in  Africa 

sea  had  passed  away,  its  establishment  had  led  to  the  a»jd  the 
discovery  of  the  whole  coast  of  the  African  continent, 
and  to  the  growth  of  a  vast  Portuguese  dominion  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.   Madeira  was  the  first  insu-  Madeira, 

^  1419. 

lar  possession,  followed  by  the  Azores  and  Cape  Verde  ^^*^ 
Islands.    Gradually,  under  the  care  of  Don  Henry,  {^^454 
the  Portuguese  power  spread  along  the  north-west 
coast  of  Africa.     The  work  went  on  :  Vasco  de  Gama  cape  of 
made  his  great  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  1497.   ^^^ 
the  road  to  India  was  opened  ;  dominion  on  the  coasts  Dominion 
of  Arabia  and  India,  and  even  in  the  islands  of  the  and  India. 
Indian  Archipelago,  was  added  to  dominion  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.     This  dominion  perished  through  the 
annexation  of  Portugal  by  Spain.     Since  the  restora- 
tion of  Portuguese  independence,  only  fragments  of 
this  great  African  and  Indian  dominion  have  been 
kept.     But  Portugal  stiU  holds  the  Atlantic  islands.  Modem 
various  points  and  coasts  in  Africa,  and  a  small  terri-  PortuffSese 
tory  in  India  and  the  Eastern  islands.  abroad. 

But  Portuguese  enterprise  led  also  to  a  more  last- 
ing work,  to  the  creation  of  a  new  European  nation 
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CHAP,    beyond  the  Ocean,  the  single  European   moDarchy 
which  has  taken  root  in  the  New  World.     JBrazil  was 


Discovery 

1600™^'     discovered  by  Portuguese  sailors  at  the  end  of  the 
iMi.         fifteenth  century  ;  it  was  settled  as  a  Portuguese  pos- 
session early  in  the  sixteenth.     During  the  union  of 
1624-1654.   Portugal  with  Spain  the  Dutch  won  for  a  while  a 
large  part  of  the  country,  but  the  whole  was  won 
back  by  independent  Portugal.     The  peculiar  pa^i- 
tion  of  Portugal,  ever  threatened  by  a  more  powerful 
neighbour,  gave  her  great  Transatlantic  dominion  a 
special  importance.     It  was  looked  to  as  a  possible 
place  for  shelter,  which  it  actually  became  during 
1807.         the  French  invasion  of  Portugal.     The  Portuguese 
Kingdom     domiuions  took   the  style  of  *  the  United   Kingdom 
and  Bnilrii;  of  Portugal,  Brazil,  and  Algarve.'     Nine  years  later 
Empire  of    thcsc  kingdoms  were  separated,  and  Brazil  became  an 
1822.  *        independent  state.     But  it  remains  a  monarchy  with 
the  title  of  Empire,  and  it  is  still  ruled  by  the  direct 
representative  of  the  Portuguese  royal  house,  while 
Portugal  itself  has  passed  away  from  the  native  line 
by  the  accidents  of  female  succession. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  Brazil   held   a  wholly 

exceptional  position.     It  was  the  only  settlement  of 

Portugal,  it  was  the  only  considerable  settlement  of 

any  European  power,  in  a  region  which  Spain  claime<l 

DMfion  of  as  her  exclusive  dominion.    By  Papal  authority  Spain 

betw^***    was  to  have  all  the  newly  found  lands  that  lay  to  the 

Portugal     west,  and  Portugal  all  that  lay  to  the  east,  of  a  line 

1494 

on  the  map,  drawn  at  370  leagues  west  of  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands.  Spain  thus  held  the  whole  South 
American  continent,  with  the  exception  of  Brazil,  to- 
gether with  that  part  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent which  is  most  closely  connected  with  the  southern. 
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While  the  non-European  dominion  of  Portugal  was     chap. 


primarily  African  and  Indian,  the  non-European  do- 
minion of  Spain  was  primarily  American.     It  did  not 
in  the  same  way  spring  out  of  the  European  history 
of  the  country ;  it  was  rather  suggested  by  rivalry 
of  Portugal.     In  Africa  the  Spanish  dominion  hardly 
went  beyond  the  possession  of  Oran  and  the  more  Oran. 
lasting  possession  of  Ceuta.     The  conquest  of  Tunis  1732-1791. 
by  Charles  the  Fifth^  was  made  rather  in  his  Sicilian  1581. 
than  in  his  CastiUan  character.     Within  the  range  of 
Portuguese  dominion  the  settlements  of  Spain  were 
exceptional.     But  they  took  in  the  Canaries  off  the  ImuIm 

poBseasions 

Atlantic  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Philippine  Islands  in  of  Spain, 
the  extreme  eastern  Archipelago.     These  insular  pos- 
sessions Spain  still  keeps. 

Meanwhile  the  great  Spanish  dominion  in  the  New  Spanish 

^  ^  ...  dominion 

World,  in  both  Americas  and  in  the  adjoining  islands  in  America 

of  the  West  Indies,  had  risen  and  fallen.     It  began 

with  the  first  conquest  of  Clolumbus,  Hispaniola  or  Hispanioia, 

Saint  Domingo.     Thus  the  dominion  of  Castile  beyond 

the  Ocean  began  at  the  very  moment  when  she  reached 

the  full  extent  of  her  own  Mediterranean  coast.     Then 

followed  the  great  continental  dominion  in  Mexico^  ^^^^• 

Peru^  and  the  other  lands  on  or  south  of  the  isthmus  1^82. 

which  joins  the  two  western  continents.     But  into  the 

body  of  the  North  American  continent,  the  land  which 

was  to  be  disputed  between  France   and  England, 

Spain  never  spread.     New  Mexico^  California^  Florida^ 

barely  stretched  along  its  western  and  southern  coasts. 

The  whole  of  this  continental  dominion  passed  away  Revoiu- 

*■  -^     tionsofthe 

in  a  series  of  revolutions  within  our  own  century.  Spanish 

•^      colonies. 

While  Portugal  and  England  have  really  founded  new 

'  See  above,  p.  464. 
VOL.  I.  0  0 
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CHAP.    European  nations  beyond  the  Ocean,  the   result  of 
' — r-^  Spanish  rule  in  America  has  been  to  create  a  number 
of  states  of  ever  shifting  extent  and  constitution,  keep- 
ing the  Spanish  language,  but  some  of  which  are  as 
Mexico.      much  native  American  as  Spanish.     Of  these  3Iexico 
is  the  one  which  has  had  most  to  do  with  the  general 
Two  Mexi-  history  of  Europe  and  European  America.     It  has 
Sbea,"^"      twice  taken  the  name  of  Empire,  once  under  a  native, 
1866-1867!   once  under  a  foreign,  adventurer.   And  vast  provinces, 
once  under  its  nominal  rule,  have  passed  to  the  United 
Cessions  to   States.     The  loss  of  Texas^  New  Mexico^  and  Upper 
statea?^*^    Calif  omia^  has  cut  down  the  present  Mexico  nearly  to 

the  extent  of  the  first  Spanish  conquests. 
Spanish  Of  the  Spanish  West  India   islands,  some,  like 

WMUndia  /^yT^aica  and  Trinidad^  have  passed  to  other  European 
1656***^  powers.  The  oldest  possession  of  all,  the  Spanish 
Stint         part  of  Hispaniola,  has  become  a  state  distinct  from 

Domingo,  ,  .  •  •*         -r^ 

1864.  that  of  Hayti  in  the  same  island.  Puerto  Rico  remains 
Rk^  a  real  Spanish  possession.  The  allegiance  of  Cuba  is 
Cuba.         always  doubtful.     In  short,  the  dominion  of  Spain  out 

of  Europe  has  followed  its  European  dominion  out  of 

Spain.     The  eighteenth  century  destroyed  the  one; 

the  nineteenth  century  has  cut  down   the   other  to 

mere  fragments. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 
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We  have  now  gone,  first  through  that  great  mass  of    chap. 


European  lands  which  formed  part  either  of  the 
Eastern  or  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  then  through 
those  more  distant,  and  mainly  peninsular,  lands  which 
so  largely  escaped  the  Imperial  dominion.  We  end  by 
leaving  the  mainland  of  Europe,  by  leaving  the  world 
of  either  Empire,  for  that  great  island,  or  rather  TheBnUsh 
group  of  islands,  which  for  ages  was  looked  on  as 
forming  a  world  of  its  own.  In  Western  Europe  LateRo- 
Britain  was  the  last  land  to  be  won,  and  the  first  to  quest  and 

parlv  losfl 

be  lost,  in  the  days  of  the  elder  Empire.     And,  after  of  Britain, 
all,  Britain  itself  was  only  partly  won,  while  the  con- 
quest of  Ireland  was  never  tried  at  all.     After  the  indepen- 
English  Conquest,  Britain  had  less  to  do  with  the  re-  Britain  in 

^      _         .  .  __  the  later 

vived  Western  Empire  than  any  Western  land  except  Empire. 
Norway.  The  momentary  dealings  of  Charles  the 
Great  with  the  Northumbrians  and  Scots,  the  doubtful 
and  precarious  homage  done  by  Richard  the  First  to 
Henry  the  Sixth,  are  the  only  exceptions,  even  in 
form,  to  the  complete  independence  of  the  continental 
Empire  which  was  maintained  by  every  part  of  the 
British  islands.     The  doctrine  was  that  Britain,  the  Britain 

another 

Other  world,  formed  an  Empire  of  its  own.     That  world  and 

*  another 

Empire,  being  an  island,  was  secured  against  the  con-  Empire, 

0  0  2 
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CHAP,    stant  fluctuations  of  its  external  boundary  to  which 

XIII. 

— •-— '  continental  states  lie  open.    For  several  centuries  the 

langes  ^ 

duSi  boundaries,  both  of  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  occupants 
of  Britain  and  of  the  Teutonic  kingdoms  among  them- 
selves, were  always  changing.  But  these  changes 
hardly  affect  European  history,  which  is  concerned 
only  with  the  broad  general  results — ^with  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Teutonic  settlers  in  the  island — with 
the  union  of  those  settlers  in  one  kingdom  under  the 
West-Saxon  house — ^with  the  extension  of  the  imperial 
power  of  the  West-Saxon  kings  over  the  whole  island 

ight        of  Britain.    And,  from  the  eleventh  century  onwards, 

ange  in  .  .,        . 

e  internal  there  has  been  singularly  httle  change  of  boundaries 

viffloasof  .  &  J  & 

igiand.  within  the  island.  The  boundaries  of  England  towards 
Scotland  and  Wales  changed  much  less  than  might 
have  been  looked  for  during  ages  of  such  endless 
warfare.  Even  the  lesser  divisions  within  the  Ensrlish 
kingdom  have  been  singularly  lasting.  The  land,  as 
a  whole,  has  never  been  mapped  out  afresh  since  the 
tenth  century.  While  a  map  of  France  or  Germany 
in  the  eleventh  century,  or  even  in  the  eighteenth,  is 
useless  for  immediate  practical  objects,  a  map  of 
England  in  the  days  of  Domesday  practically  differs 
not  at  all  from  a  map  of  England  now.  The  only 
changes  of  any  moment,  and  they  are  neither  many 
nor  great,  are  in  the  shires  on  the  Welsh  and  Scottish 
borders. 

Thus  the  historical  geography  of  the  isle  of  Britain 
comes  to  little  more  than  a  record  of  these  border 
changes,  down  to  the  incorporation  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales  into  a  single  kingdom.  In  the  other 
great  island  of  Ireland  there  is  little  to  do  except  to 
trace  how  the  boundary  of  English  conquest  advanced 
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and  fell  back,  a  matter  after  all  of  no  great  European     chap^ 
concern.     The  history  of  the  smaller  outlying  islands,  ^ — r-^ 

m 

from  Scandinavian  Shetland  to  the  insular  Normandy, 
has  really  more  to  do  with  the  general  geography  of 
Europe  than  of  either  Britain  or  Ireland.  The  dominion 
of  the  English  kings  on  the  continent  is  of  the  highest 
European  moment,  but,  from  its  geographical  side,  it 
is  Gaul  and  not  Britain  which  it  affects.     The  really  English 

settlements 

great  geographical  phsenomenon  of  English  history  is  beyond  sea. 
that  which  it  shares  with  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  in 
which  it  surpasses  both.  This  is  the  vast  extent  of 
outlying  EngUsh  dominion  and  settlement,  partly  in 
Europe,  but  far  more  largely  in  the  distant  lands  of 
Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australia.  But  it  is  not 
merely  that  England  has  become  a  great  power  in 
all  quarters  of  the  world ;  England  has  been,  Hke 
Portugal,  but  on  a  far  greater  scale,  a  planter  of 
nations.  One  group  of  her  settlements  has  grown  English 
into  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world,  into  a  third 
England  beyond  the  Ocean,  as  far  surpassing  our  in- 
sular England  in  geographical  extent  as  our  insular 
England  surpasses  the  first  England  of  all  in  the 
marchland  of  Germany  and  Denmark.  The  mere 
barbaric  dominion  of  England  concerns  our  present 
survey  but  httle;  but  the  historical  geography  of 
Europe  is  deeply  concerned  in  the  extension  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Europe  in  lands  beyond  the  Western  and 
the  Southern  Ocean. 

In  tracing  out  the  little  that  we  have  to  say  of  the 
geography  of  Britain  itself,  it  will  be  well  to  begin 
with  that  northern  part  of  the  island  where  changes 
have  been  both  more  numerous  and  more  important 
than  they  have  been  in  England. 
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CHAP. 
XIII. 

§  1.  The  Kingdom  of  Scotland. 
Hiatoricai  In  Northern  Britain,  as  in  some  other   parts  of 

position  of 

Scotland.  Europe,  we  see  a  land  which  has  taken  its  name  from 
a  people  to  which  it  does  not  owe  its  historic  impor- 
tance. Scotland  has  won  for  itself  a  position  in  Britain 
and  in  Europe  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  its  size 
and  population.     But  it  has  not  done  this  by  virtue 

Greatnew    of  its  strictlv  Scottish  element.     The   Irish   settlers 

of  Scotland  •' 

duetoit8     who   first   brought  the  Scottish   name  into  Britain 

Lnglish  ^ 

element,  could  ncvcr  havc  made  Scotland  what  it  really  be- 
came. What  founded  the  greatness  of  the  Scottish 
kingdom  was  the  fact  that  part  of  England  gradually 
took  the  name  of  Scotland  and  its  inhabitants  took 
the  name  of  Scots.  The  case  is  as  when  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  and  Genoa  and  Prince  of  Piedmont  took  his 
liighest  title  from  that  Sardinian  kingdom  which  was 
the  least  valuable  part  of  his  dominions.  It  is  as 
when  the  ruler  of  a  mighty  German  realm  calls  him- 
self king  of  the  small  duchy  of  Prussia  and  its  extinct 

Two  people.  The  truth  is  that,  for  more  than  five  hundred 

Englii«h         ^       ^ 

kingdoms  years,  there  were  two  English  kingdoms  in  Britain, 
each  of  which  had  a  troublesome  Celtic  background 
which  formed  its  chief  difficulty.  One  English  king 
reigned  at  Winchester  or  London,  and  had  his  diffi- 
culties in  Wales  and  afterwards  in  Ireland.  Another 
EngUsli  king  reigned  at  Dunfermline  or  Stirling,  and 
had  his  difficulties  in  the  true  Scotland.  But  the 
southern  kingdom,  ruled  by  kings  of  native  Enghsli 
or  of  foreign  descent,  but  never  by  kings  of  British 
or  Irish  descent,^   always   kept   the   English    name, 

1  The  Tudor  kings  were  doubtless  of  British  descent ;  but  they 
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while  the  northern  kingdom,  ruled  by  kings  of  Scot-     chap. 


XIII. 


tish  descent,  adopted  the  Scottish  name.  The  English  "■ 
subjects  of  the  King  of  Scots  gradually  took  the  Extenaon 

•^   .  ^  .        of  the  Scot- 

Scottish  name  to  themselves.     As  the  present  Swiss  tw^  name. 

nation  is  made  up  of  parts  of  the  German,  Burgun-  Analogy  of 

dian,  and  Italian  nations  which  have  detached  them-  ^^^ 

selves  from  their  several  main  bodies,  so  the  present 

Scottish  nation  is  made  up  of  parts  of  the  EngUsh,  Threefold 

Irish,  and  British  nations  which  have  detached  them-  the  later 

Scotland. 

selves  from  their  several  main  bodies.     But  in  both 

cases  it  is  the  Teutonic  element  which  forms  the  Hfe 

and  strength  of  the  nation,  the  kernel  to  which  the 

other  elements  have  attached  themselves.  We  cannot  True  posi- 
tion of  the 

read  the  mediaeval  history  of  Britain  aright,  unless  ^J^^ 
we  remember  that  the  King  of  Scots  was  in  truth  the 
English   king  of  Teutonic  Lothian  and  teutonized 
Fife.     The  people  from  whom  he  took  his  title  were  Enmity  of 

the  true 

at  most  his  unwilling  subjects ;  they  were  often  his  Soots. 
open  enemies,  the  allies  of  his  southern  rival. 

The  modem  kingdom  of  Scotland  was  made  up  of  Lothian, 

.  .  Strath- 

EngUsh  Lothian,  British  Strathclyde,  and  Irish  Scot-  ciyde,and 
land.  The  oldest  Scotland  is  Ireland,  whence  the 
Scottish  name,  long  since  forgotten  in  Ireland  itself, 
came  into  Britain  and  there  spread  itself.  These  three 
elements  stand  out  plainly.  But  the  Scottish  or  Irish 
element  swallowed  up  another,  that  of  the  JVcte,  of  The  picts. 
whom  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  Celts, 
hke  the  Scots  and  Britons,  but  about  whom  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  their  kindred  was  nearer  to  the 
Scots  or  to  the  Britons.  For  our  purpose  the  question 

did  not  reign  by  virtne  of  that  descent,  and  they  did  not  come  in 
till  ages  after  the  English  kingdom  was  completely  formed. 
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19  Oi  little  moment.     The  Picts,  as  far  as  geograpliy 
■*  is  concerQed,  either  vauislied  or  became  Scots. 

Early  in  tiie  ninth  century  the  land  north  of  the 

firtha  of  Clyde  and  Forth  was  etill  uiainly  Piclish, 

The  second  Scotland  (the  first  Scotland  in  Britain) 

had  not  spread  far  beyond  the  original  Irish  settle- 

-  rf      ment  in  the  south-west.   Tiie  union  of  Picts  and  Scots 

ntd 

under  a  Scottisli  dynasty  created  the  larger  Scotland, 
the  true  Celtic  See  '  '  taking  in  all  the  laud  north 
of  the  firths,  except  where  Scandinavian  settlers  occu- 
pied the  extreme  north.  Soutli  of  the  firths,  EugHsh 
lUta.  Bemicia,  sometimes  a  separate  kingdom,  sometimes 
part  of  Northumberland y  stretched  to  the  firth  of 
Forth,  with  Edinburgh  as  a  border  fortress.  To  the 
west  of  Bernicia,  south  and  east  of  the  firth  of  Clyde, 
lay  the  British  kingdom  of  Cumberland  or  Strat/iclt/de, 

r-      with  Alcluyd  or  Dumbarton  as  its  border  fortress. 

To  the  south-west  again  lay  the  outlying  Pictish  land 
<wi™v-    of  Galloway,  which  long  kept  up  a  separate  being. 
V      Parts  of  Bernicia,  parts  of  Strathclyde,  were  one  day 
to  join  with  the  true  Scotland  to  make  up  the  later 
Scottish  kingdom.    As  yet  the  true  Scotland  was  a 
foreign   and  hostile  land   alike  to  Bernicia  and  to 
Strathclyde. 
Setut-  In  the  next  century  we  see  the  Scottish  power  cut 

Uie  North-  short  to  the  north  and  west,  but  advancing  towards 
the  south  and  east.    The  Northmen  have  settled  in 
the  northern  and  western  islands,  in  those  parte  of 
CaitiweM.    the  mainland  to  which  they  gave  the  names  of  Caith- 
ness and   StUherlandy  and  even  in  the  first  Scottish 
Soouiind     laud  in  the  west.     Scotland  itself  has  also  admitted 
^pwtiw    the  external  supremacy  of  the  English  overlord.     On 
jujtwucy,  the  other  hand,  the  Scots  have  pressed  within  th^ 
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English  border,  and  have  occupied  Edinburgh,  the     chap. 
border  fortress  of  England.     Later  in  the  same  cen-  i,-^^  -^" 
tury  or  early  in  the  next,  the  Kings  of  Scots  received  ^**JjJ^^^' 
Northern  Bernicia,  the  land  of  Lothian,  as  an  English  Cession  of 

.  /  ^  Lothian, 

earldom.     On  the  other  side,  Strathclyde  or  Cumber-  ^^  or 

land — its  southern  boundary  is  very  uncertain — had 

become  in  a  manner  united  to  England  and  Scotland 

at  once.     An  English  conquest,  it  was  granted  in  fief  ^""*  ^ 

to  the  King  of  Scots,  and  was  commonly  held  as  an  ^^^» 

appanage  by  Scottish  princes.^     Thus  the  King  of  Different 

Scots  held  three  dominions  on  three  different  tenures,  the  do- 
minion of 

Scotland  was  a  kingdom  under  a  merely  external  ^e  King  of 

English  supremacy ;  Cumberland  was  a  territorial  fief 

of  England ;  Lothian  was   an  earldom  within   the 

English  kingdom.     In  after  times  these  distinctions 

were  forgotten,  and  the  question  now  was  whether 

the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Scots,  as  a  whole,  were 

or  were  not  a  fief  of  England.     When  the  question  The  di». 

,  ,  ,  tinctlons 

took  this  shape,  the  Enghsh  king  claimed  more  than  forgotten  in 
his  ancient  rights  over  Scotland,  less  than  his  ancient  troversies. 
rights  over  Lothian. 

The   acquisition    of  Lothian  made  the   Scottish  Effects  of 

•^  the  grant 

kingdom  EngUsh.  Lothian  remained  Enghsh ;  Cum-  o^^-othian. 
berland  and  the  eastern  side  of  Scotland  itself,  the 
Lowlands  north  of  the  firth  of  Forth,  became  prac- 
tically Enghsh  also.  The  Scottish  kings  became 
Enghsh  princes,  whose  strength  lay  in  the  Enghsh 
part  of  their  dominions.     But  late  in  the  eleventh  Fate  of 

^  ^  southern 

century  it  would  seem  that  the  southern  part  of  Oumhei- 
Cumberland  had  become  a  separate  principality  ruled 
by  a   refugee  Northumbrian  prince   under  Scottish 
supremacy.     This  territory,  the  city  of  Carlisle  and 

'  See  Norman  Conquest,  toL  L  p.  580. 
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CHAP,    its  immediate  district,  the  old  diocese  of  Carlisle,  was 

XIII. 

r^^^  -^  added  to  England  by  William  Eufiis.  On  the  other 
Sct*id<tei"  ^^^^»  ^^  *^®  troubles  of  Stephen's  reign,  the  king  of 
^  wSSS  Scots  received  two  Enghsh  earldoms,  Cumberland — in 
im^  a  somewhat  wider  sense — and  Northumberland  in  the 
Cumber,     modem  sense,  the  land  from  the  Tweed  to  the  Tyne. 

land  and  "^ 

Siri^d™'  ^^^  these  earldoms  been  kept  by  the  Scottish  kings, 
g^^  ^  ^^^y  would  doubtless  have  become  Scottish  lands  in 
^^^^'  the  same  sense  in  which  Lothian  did ;  that  is,  they 
would  have  become  parts  of  the  northern  Enghsh 
Recovered    kingdom.  But  Northumberland  and  Cumberland  were 

by  Eng-  ^ 

land,  ilo7.  won  back  by  Henry  the  Second  ;  and  the  boundary 
daiy  per-  has  sincc  remained  as  it  was  then  fixed,  save  that  the 
except  as     town  of  Berwick  fluctuated  according  to  the  accidents 

to  Berwick. 

of  war  between  one  kingdom  and  the  other. 
Beiations  But  though  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdoms  were 

England  fixcd,  their  relations  were  not.  Scotland  in  the  modem 
land.  sense — that  is,  Scotland  in  the  older  sense,  Liothian, 
and  Strathclyde — was  for  a  moment  held  strictly  as 
1292.  a  fief  of  England.  It  was  then  for  another  moment 
1296.  incorporated  with  England.     It  was  then    acknow- 

1327.  ledged  as  an  independent  kingdom.  It  again  fell 
1338.  under  vassalage  for  a  moment,  and  again    -won    its 

1603.         independence.     Then,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century,  England  and  Scotland,   as  distinct, 
independent,   and   equal   kingdoms,  passed  under  a 
1649.         common   king.     They  were   separated   again    for  a 
moment  when  Scotland  acknowledged  a  king  whom 
1662.         England  rejected.   For  another  moment  Scotland  was 
incorporated  with  an  Enghsh  commonwealth.      Again 
1660.         Scotland  and  England  became  independent  kingdoms 
1707.         under  a  common  king,  till  the  two  kingdoms   were. 
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by  common  consent,  joined  in  the  one  kingdom  of    chap. 
Great  Britain,  ^ — ^-^ 


Meanwhile  the  Scottish  kings  had,  Uke  those  of  struggle 
England  somewhat  earUer,  to  struggle  against  Scan-  Northmen, 
dinavian  invaders.     The  settlements  of  the  Northmen  navian  ad- 
advanced,  and  for  some  years  in  the  eleventh  century  ioi«064. 
they  took  in  Moray  at  one  end  and  Galloway  at  the 
other.     But  it  was  only  in  the  extreme  north  and 
in  the  northern  islands  that  the  land  really  became 
Scandinavian.     In   the   Sudereys  or   Hebrides  —  the  The 

Suderevs, 

southern  islands  as  distinguished   from  Orkney  and  «ndMin. 
Shetland — and  in  Man,  the  Celtic  speech  has  sur- 
vived.    Caithness  was  brought  under  Scottish  supre-  Caithness 

,  submits, 

macy  early  in  the  thirteenth  century.     Galloway  was  1203. 
incorporated.     Later  again,  after  the  battle  of  Largs,  inco^^ 

ratcda 

the  Sudereys  and  Man  passed  under  Scottish  supre  •  1235. 

macy.     But  the  authority  of  the  Scottish  crown  in  and^JJIn 

the  islands   was   for  a  long  time  very  precarious.  126^1266. 

Man,  the  most  central  of  the  British  isles,  lying  at  Hiatory  of 

_  Man. 

a  nearly  equal  distance  from  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Wales,  remained  a  separate  kingdom, 
sometimes  under  Scottish,  sometimes  under  EngUsh, 
superiority.  Granted  to  English  subjects,  the  king- 
dom sank  to  a  lordship.  The  lordship  was  united  to  i764-i826. 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  Man,  like  the  Nor- 
man islands,  remains  a  distinct  possession,  forming 
no  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  earldom  of  Orkney. 
Orkney  meanwhile  remained  a  Norwegian  dependency 
till  it  was  pledged  to  the  Scottish  crown.  Since 
then  it  has  silently  become  part,  first  of  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  and  then  of  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain. 
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§  2.  The  Kingdom  of  England. 


Harold's  The  cliaiiffes  of  boundary  between  England  and 

conquests  ^  -%         •   ^ 

fromWaiee,  Walcs  begin,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  with  them, 

1068.  o      ' 

Enitrge-     with  the  great  Welsh  campaign  of  Harold.     All  the 
border        border  shires,   Cheshire,  Shropshire,    Herefordshire, 

shires. 

Gloucestershire,  seem  now  to  have  been  enlarged ;  the 
English  border  stretched  to  the  Conwy  in  the  north, 
and  to  the  Usk  in  the  south.  But  part  of  this  territory 
seems  to  have  been  recovered  by  the  Welsh  princes, 
The  while  part   passed  into  the  great  march   district  of 

Id  Arches. 

England  and  Wales,  ruled  by  the  Lords  Marchers. 
CoDouestof  The  gradual  conquest  of  South  Wales  began  under 
Wales,       the  Conqueror  and  went  on  under  his  sons  ;  but  it 

1070-1121.  ^ 

was  more  largely  the  work  of  private  adventurers 
than  of  the  kings  themselves.  The  lands  of  Mor- 
ganwg^  Breheiniog,  Dyfed.  and  Ceredigion^  answering 
nearly  to  the  modem  South  Wales,  were  graduaUy 
Flemish      subducd.  In  some  districts,  especially  in  the  southern 

settlement  . 

in  Pem-      part  of  the  present  Pembrokeshire,  the  Britons  were 

brokeshire,    ^  ^  ' 

^^^^-  actually  driven  out,  and  the  land  was  settled  by 
Flemish  colonists,  the  latest  of  the  Teutonic  settle- 
character  ments  in  Britain.  Elsewhere  Norman  lords,  with  a 
quest  of"'  Norman,  EngKsh,  and  Flemish  following,  held  the 
Wales.  towns  and  the  more  level  country,  while  the  Welsh 
Princes  of  kept  ou  a  half  independence  in  the  mountains.  Mean- 
Waies.  while  in  North  Wales  native  princes — Princes  of 
Aberffraw  and  Lords  of  Snowdon — still  ruled,  as 
Cessions  to  vassals  of  the  English  king,  till  the  war  of  Edward 
1277.  *  the  First.  In  the  first  stage  the  vassal  prince  was 
Conquest  Compelled  again  to  cede  to  his  overlord  the  territory 
)Yo.l*^'       ^2,st  of  the   Conwy.     Six  years   later   followed    the 
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complete  conquest.  But  complete  incorporation  with     chap 
England  did  not  at  once  follow.     Wales,  North  and  ;,,    'V 

^  ...  ThePrinci- 

South,   remained   a   separate   dominion,   giving   the  ^^^l^^ 
princely  title  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  English  king. 
Some   shires   were   formed;   some   new  towns  were 
founded;  the   border  districts  remained   under   the 
anomalous  jurisdiction   of  the  Marchers.     The   full  FuUincor- 

...  .  poration. 

incorporation  of  the  principality  and  its  marches  i^as. 
dates  from  Henry  the  Eighth.  Thirteen  new  counties 
were  formed,  and  some  districts  were  added  or  re- 
stored to  the  border  shires  of  England.  One  of  the 
new  counties,  Monmouthshire^  was,  under  Charles  the 
Second,  added  to  an  English  circuit,  and  it  has  since 
been  reckoned  as  an  English  county. 

Setting  aside  these  new  creations,  all  the  existing  The 
shires  of  England  were  in  being  at  the  time  of  the  shires. 
Norman  Conquest,  save  those  of  Lancaster^  Cumber- 
land^   Westmoreland^  and  Rutland.     The  boundaries 
were  not  always  exactly  the  same  as  at  present ;  but 
the  differences  are  commonly  slight  and  of  mere  local 
interest.     The  shires,  as  they  stood  at  the  Conquest,  Two  classes 
were  of  two  classes.     Some  were  old  kingdoms  or  indent 
principalities,  which  still  kept  their  names  and  boun-  ai°/p^d- 
daries  as  shires.     Such  were  the  kingdoms  of  Kent^  p«i»tie8. 
Sussex^  and  Essex^  and  the  East-Anglian,  West-Saxon, 
and  Northumbrian  shires.     Most  of  these  keep  old 
local  or  tribal  names  ;  a  few  only  are  called  from  a 
town.     In  Mercia  on  the  other  hand,  the  shires  seem  Mercian 

'  shires 

to  have  been  mapped  out  afresh  when  the  land  was  ?J*^P®^^th 
won  back  from  the  Danes.     They  are  called  after  '^^^'^' 
towns,  and  the  town  which  gives  the  name  commonly 
lies  central  to  the  district,  and  remains  the  chief  town 
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CHAP,    of  the  shire,  except  when  it  has  been  outstripped  by 
"*■ — ^ — '  some  other  in  modern  times.^     Both  classes  of  shires 


survived  the  Conquest,  and  both  have  gone  on  till 
now  with  very  slight  changes. 

On  the  Welsh  border,  all  the  shires,  for  reasons 

already  given,  stretch  further  west  in  Domesday  than 

Cumber-      they  do  uow.     On  the  Scottish  border  Cumberland 

land  and  '' 

Westmore-  and  Westmoreland  were  made  out  of  the  Cumbrian 

land.  ^^ 

conquest  of  William  Rufus,  enlarged  by  districts 
which  in  Domesday  appear  as  part   of  Yorkshire. 

Lancashire.  Lancashire  was  made  up  of  lands  taken  from  York- 
shire and  Cheshire,  the  Ribble  forming  the  older 
boundary  of  those  shires.  The  older  divisions  are 
marked  by  the  boundaries  of  the  dioceses  of  Yori^ 
Carlisle^  and  Lichfield  or  Chester^  as  they  stood  down 
to  the  changes  under  Henry  the  Eighth.  In  central 
England  the  only  change  is  the  formation    of  the 

Butiand.  small  shirc  of  Rutland  out  of  the  Domesday  district 
of  Eutland  (which,  oddly  enough,  appears  as  an 
appendage  to  Nottinghamshire) ^  enlarged  by  a  small 
part  of  what  was  then  Northamptonshire, 

§  3.  Ireland. 

Ireland  The  sccoud  great  island  of  the   British   group, 

Scotiand.  Ireland^  the  original  Scotia^  has  had  less  to  do  with  the 
general  history  of  the  world  than  any  other  part  of 
Western  Europe.  Its  ancient  divisions  have  lived  on 
The  five  from  the  earliest  times.  The  names  of  its  five  great 
provinces,  Ulster^  Meath^  Leinster^  Mimster^  and  Cim- 
naughty  are  all  in  famihar  use,  though  Meath  ha^  simk 
from  its  old  rank  alongside  of  the  other  four.      The 

^  See  Norman  Conquest,  vol.  i.  p.  48 ;  and  Macmillan's  ^laga- 
2dne,  April,  1880. 
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Celtic  inhabitants  of  the  island  remained  independent     chap. 

XIII. 

of  foreign  powers  till  the  days  of  Scandinavian  settle-  ^ — ^-^ 
ment.     Just  like  the  English  kingdoms  in  Britain,  the 
great  divisions  of  Ireland  were  sometimes  indepen- 
dent, sometimes   united  under  the  supremacy  of  a 
head  king.     Gradually  the  Northmen,  called  in  Ire-  Settlement 
land  Ostmen^  settled  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  held  Ostmen. 
the  chief  ports,  as  Dublin^  Waterford^  Wexford^  two 
of  which  names  bear  witness  to  Teutonic  occupation. 
The  great  Irish  victory  at  Clontarf  weakened,  but  Irish  vie- 

torv  ftt 

did  not  destroy,  the  Scandinavian  power.     And,  from  ciontarf. 
the  latter   half  of  the  tenth   century  onward,  the  increasing 

./»Tiii  •  •  connexion 

eastern  coast  oi  Ireland  snows  a  growmg  connexion  with 
with  England.     Whether  any  actual  English  supre-    °^"* 
macy  ever  existed  is  extremely  doubtful ;  but  both 
commercial    and    ecclesiastical    ties    became    closer 
during   the   eleventh   and   twelfth   centuries.     This 
connexion   led   to  the   actual  EngUsh   conquest  of  The 
Ireland,  begun  under  Henry  the  Second,  but  really  conquest, 
finished  only  by  Cromwell.      All  Ireland  admitted 
for  a  moment  the  supremacy  of  Henry ;  but,  till  the  1171. 
sixteenth  century,  the  actual  English  dominion,  called 
the  Pale^  with   Dublin   for  its   centre,  was   always  Fiuctua- 
fluctuating,  and  for  a  while  it  fell  back  rather  than  thTpie. 
advanced. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  conquest  Ireland  is  spoken  ^^" 
of  as  a  kingdom ;  but  the  title  soon  went  out  of  use.  J^^p  ®'  ^^ 
The  original  plan  seems  to  have  been  that  Ireland, 
like  Wales  afterwards,  should  form  an  appanage  for 
a  son  of  the  English  King.  It  became  instead,  so  far 
as  it  was  an  Enghsh  possession  at  all,  a  simple  de- 
pendency of  England,  from  which  the  King  took  the 
title  of  Lord  of  Ireland.     Henry  the  Eighth  took  the  1542. 
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CHAP,     title  of  King  of  Ireland ;  but  the  kingdom  remained 
a  mere  dependency,  attached  to  the   crown,  first  of 


XIII. 


Relations 

of  Ireland    Encrland  and  then  of  Great  Britain.     This  state  of 

to  England.         ^^ 

things  was  diversified  by  a  short  time  of  complete 
1652.         incorporation  under  the  Commonwealth,  and  a  short 
1689.         time  of  independence  under  James  the  Second.     But 
1782-1800.   for  the  last  eighteen  years  of  the  last  century,  Ireland 
was  formally  acknowledged  as  an  independent  king- 
dom, connected  with  Great  Britain  only  by  the  tie  of 
1801.         a  common  king.     Since  that  time  it  has  formed  an 
integral  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

§  4.  Outlying  European  Possessions  of  England. 

Ireland,  the  sister  island  of  Britain,  has  thus  been 

united  with  Britain  into  a  single  kingdom.      Man, 

lying  between  the  two,  remains  a  distinct  dependency. 

The  Nor-     This  last  is  also  still  the  position  of  that  part  of  the 

Islands.       NormEu  duchv  which  clave  to  its  own  dukes,  which 

1205.  •'  . 

never  became  French,  but  always  remained  Norman. 
It  might  be  a  question  what  was  the  exact  position  of 
Guernsey^  Jersey^  Aldemey^  Sark^  and  their  smaller 
neighbours,  when  the  EngUsh  kings  took  the 
titles  of  the  French  kingdom  and  actually  held  the 
Norman  duchy.  Practically  the  islands  have,  durin^ 
all  changes,  remained  attached  to  the  English  crown; 
but  they  have  never  been  incorporated  with  the 
other         kingdom.     Other  more  distant  European  lands  have 

European  m  •         i 

dependen-    bccn,  somc  still  are,  in  the  same  position.    Such  were 

cieji»  Aqui-  ^      ^  ,    .  ^        -^ 

teine,  &c  Aquitalue^  Ponthieu,  and  Calais^  as  fixed  by  the  Peace 
of  Bretigny.  Since  the  loss  of  Aquitaine,  Eno-land 
has  had  no  considerable  continental  dominion  in 
Europe,  but  she  has  from  time  to  time  held  several 
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islands  and  detached  points.  Such  are  Calais^  Boulogne^     chap. 


XIII. 


Dunkirk^  Gibraltar ^  Minorca^  Malta,  Heligoland,  all  of  ^ 
which  have  been  spoken  of  in  their  natural  geo-  and  islands, 
graphical  places.  To  these  we  may  add  Tangier, 
which  has  more  in  common  with  the  possession  of 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca  than  with  the  English  settle- 
ments in  the  further  parts  of  Africa.  Of  these  points, 
Gibraltar,  HeUgoland,  and  Malta,  are  still  held  by 
England.      The   virtual  EngUsh   possession   of   the  Greek 

.  posflessions, 

Ionian  Islands  made  England  for  a  while  a  sharer  in  Jonian 

^  I«lands, 

the  fragments  of  the  Eastern  Eoman  Empire.     And  1^1^1864. 
later  still  she  has  again  put  on  the  same  character  by  Cypms, 

^  ^  ^     1878. 

the  occupation,  on  whatever  terms,  of  another  Greek 
and  Imperial  land,  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

§  5.  The  American  Colonies  of  England. 

England,  like  Prance  and  Holland,  became  a  colo-  Colonies  of 
nizing  power  by  choice.  Extension  over  barbarian 
lands  was  not  a  necessity,  as  in  the  case  of  Eussia, 
nor  did  it  spring  naturally  out  of  earlier  circum- 
stances, as  in  the  case  of  Portugal.  But  the  coloniz- 
ing enterprise  of  England  has  done  a  greater  work 
than  the  colonizing  enterprise  of  any  other  European 
power.  The  greatest  colony  of  England — for  in  a 
worthier  use  of  language  the  word  colony  would  imply 
independence  rather  than  dependence  ^ — is  that  great 
Confederation  which  is  to  us  what  S3rracuse  was  to 
Corinth,  what  MUfitos  was  to  Athens,  what  Gades  and 
Carthage  were  to  the  cities  of  the  older  Canaan.   The  The  united 

,  States. 

United  States  of  America,  a  vaster  England  beyond 

'  The  Latin  colonla  certainly  does  not  imply  independence ;  but 
the  word  colony,  in  our  use  of  it,  rather  answers  to  the  Greek 
dirotxio,  which  does. 

VOL.   I.  P  P 


Knelilb 

ntlieineiili 
inUonh 


J3«5-laST. 
The  Thir. 
Coldnlu. 


The  New 

States 

leso-iess. 
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the  Ocean,  an  European  power,  on  a  level  witli  tlie 
greatest  European  powers,  planted  beyond  the  bound? 
of  Europe,  form  the  great  work  of  English  and  Euro- 
pean enterprise  in  non-European  lands. 

The  settlements  which  grew  into  the  United  States 
were  not  the  first  EngUsh  possessions  in  North  Ame- 
rica, but  they  were  the  first  which  really  deserved  lo 
be  called  coloniea.  The  first  discoveries  of  all  led  only 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries. 
Ealeigh's  attempts  at  real  colonization  ninety  years 
later  only  pointed  the  way  to  something  more  lasting. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  began  the  planting  of  the 
thirteen  settlements  which  won  their  independence. 
Of  these  the  earliest  and  the  latest,  the  most  soutlierii 
and  the  most  northern,  began  through  English  colo- 
nization in  the  strictest  sense.  First  came  Virginia. 
Then  followed  tiie  Puritiin  colonization  much  fiirlher 
to  the  north  which  founded  the  New  England  states. 
The  shlftings  among  these  settlements,  from  Plymouik 
to  Maine,  the  unions,  the  divisions,  the  colonies  of 
colonies — the  Epidamnos  and  the  Sin6pS  of  the  New 
World — the  various  and  varying  relations  between 
the  different  settlements,  read  hke  a  piece  of  old  Greek 
or  of  Swiss  history.'    By  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 

>  It  may  be  well  to  |^ve  the  dates  in  order : — 


fN 


Plymouth 
Massachusetta 
New  Hampahi 
Connecticut 
Newhaven 
Providence 
Bhode  Island 
Maine     . 
New  Hampshire  annexed  1 
bj  MassBcbusettA         J 


.  1629 
,  1635 
.  1638 
.  1644 
.  1634 


Rhode  Island  and  Provi-  \  ,  ... 

denoe  onited        .  / 

Connecticut   and    New- 1  . »- j 

haven  united  / 

New  Hampshire eepara-l^.-, 

ted  from  Massachusetts  J 
Maine  purchased  by  Mas.  l  .  ... 

aachuRetts  .  .  / 
Plymouth     and    Masaa-').... 

cbusetts  nnited  .         / 
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century  they  had  arranged  themselves  into  four  sepa-     chap. 
rate  colonies.     These  were  MdssachusettSj  formed  by  ^ — r-^ 
the  union  of  Massachicsetts  and  Plymouth^  with  its 
northern  dependency  of  Maine,  which  became  a  sepa- 
rate State  long  after  the  Eevolution  ;  New  Ecmipshire^  i820. 
annexed  by  Massachusetts  and  after  a  while  separated 
from  it ;  Connecticut,  formed  by  the  union  of  Connecti- 
cut and  Newhaven ;  Rhode  Island,  formed  by  the  union 
of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence.   These  New  England 
States  form  a  distinct  geographical  group,  with  a 
marked  political  and  religious  character  of  their  own. 
Meanwhile,  at  some  distance  to  the  south,  around  The 

Soathern 

Virginia  as  their  centre,  grew  up  another  group  of  Colonies, 
colonies,  with  a  history  and  character  in  many  ways 
unlike  those  of  New  England.     To  the  north  of  Vir-  MarjUnd. 

1634 

ginia  arose  the  proprietary  colony  of  Maryland ;  to 

the   south   arose   Carolina,  afterwards  divided  into  CaroUna, 

'  .  1660-1663. 

North  and  South.     South  Carolina  for  a  long  while  i>iyided» 

^  1720. 

marked  the  end  of  English  settlement  to  the  south, 
as  Maine  did  to  the  north. 

But  between  these  two  groups  of  English  colonies  inter- 
in  the  strictest  sense  lay  a  region  in  which  English  space  occu- 
settlement  took  the  form  of  conquest  from  another  United 

Provinces 

European  power.     Earlier  than  any  English  settle-  and 
ment  except  Virginia,  the  great  colony  of  the  United 
Provinces  had  arisen  6n  Long  Island  and  the  neigh- 
bouring mainland.     It  bore  the  name  of  New  Nether-  New 

Nether- 

lajids,  with  its  capital  of  New  Amsterdam.     To  the  l»nd^ 

'  ^  1614. 

south,  on  the  shores  of  Delaware  Bay,  the  other  great 
power  of  the  seventeenth  century  founded  the  colony 
of  New  Sweden.     Three  European   nations,  closely  New 
allied  in  race,  speech,  and  creed,  were  thus  for  a  le 
while  established  side  by  side  on  the  eastern  coasts 

p  p  3 
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of  America.  But  the  three  settlements  -were  fated  to 
merge  together,  and  that  by  force  of  arms.  A  local 
war  added  New  Sweden  to  New  Netherlands ;  a  war 
between  England  and  the  United  Provinces  gave  New 
Netherlands  to  England.  New  Amsterdam  became 
New  York^  and  gave  its  name  to  the  colony  which 
was  to  become  the  greatest  State  of  the  Union.  Ten 
years  later,  in  the  next  war  between  the  two  colo- 
nizing powers,  the  new  English  possession  was  lost 
and  won  again. 

Meanwhile  the  gap  which  was  still  left  began  to 
be  filled  up  by  other  EngUsh  settlements.  East  and 
We^i  Jersey  began  as  two  distinct  colonies,  which 
were  afterwards  united  into  one.  The  great  colony 
of  Pennsylvania  next  arose,  from  which  the  small 
one  of  Delaware  was  parted  off  twenty  years  later. 
Pennsylvania  was  thus  the  last  of  the  original  settle- 
ments of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  in  the  space 
of  nearly  eighty  years  had  been  formed  fast  after  one 
another.  Fifty  years  after  the  work  of  the  bene- 
volent Penn  came  the  work  of  the  no  less  benevolent 
Oglethorpe ;  Georgia^  to  the  south  of  all,  now  filled 
up  the  tale  of  the  famous  Thirteen,  the  fitting  number. 
it  would  seem,  for  a  Federal  power,  whether  in  the 
Old  World  or  in  the  New. 

By  the  Peace  of  Paris  the  Thirteen  Colonies  were 
acknowledged  as  independent  States.  The  great  work 
of  English  settlement  on  foreign  soil  was  brought  to 
perfection.  The  new  and  free  English  land  beyond 
the  Ocean  took  in  the  whole  temperate  region  of  the 
North  American  coast,  all  between  the  peninsula  oi 
Acadia  to  the  north  and  the  other  peninsula  of 
Florida  to  the  south.     Both  of  these  last  lands  were 
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English  possessions  at  the  time  of  the  War  of  Inde-     chap. 
pendence,  but  neither  of  them  had  any  share  in  the   *^ — ^-^ 


work.     Acadia,  under  the  name  of  Nova  Scotia^  had  xova 
been  ceded  by  France  in  the  interval  between  the  iTia.** 
settlement   of  Pennsylvania   and   the   settlement   of 
Georgia.     Next  came   the   conquest  of  Canada^  in  conquest 
which  the  men  of  the  colonies   played  their  part.  i759-i763. 
Hitherto  the  Enghsh  colonies  had  been  shut  in  to 
the  west  by  the  French  claim  to  the   line  of  the  The  French 
Alleghany  mountains.  The  Treaty  of  Paris  took  away  AUeghanj. 
this  bugbear,  and  left  the  whole  land  as  far  as  the 
Mississippi  open  to  the  enterprise  of  the  EngUsh  colo- 
nists.    Thus,  when  the  Thirteen  States   started   on 
their  independent  career,  the  whole  land  between  the 
great  lakes,  the  Ocean,  and  the  Mississippi,  was  open 
to  them.     Florida  indeed,  first  as  an  English,  then  Florida 
again  as  a  Spanish  possession,  cut  them  ofi*  from  the  sp^h. 
Gulf  of  Mexico.     The  city  of  New  Orleans  remained, 
first  a  Spanish,  then  a  French,  outpost  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  possessions  still  held  by  England 
kept  them  from  the  mouth  of  the  Saint  Lawrence. 
But  within  these  limits,  such  of  the  old  States  as  Extexuuon 
were  allowed  by  their  geographical  position  might  Weat 
extend  themselves  to  the  west,  and  new  States  might 
be  formed.     Both  processes  went  on,  and  two  of  the 
barriers  formed  by  European  powers  were  removed. 
The  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France,  the  acquisi-  Louiaiana, 

1803 

tion  of  Florida  from  Spain,  gave  the  States  the  sea-  Florida. 

loot 

board  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  allowed  their 
extension  to  the  Pacific.  The  details  of  that  exten- 
sion, partly  by  natural  growth,  partly  at  the  expense 
of  the  Spanish  element  in  North  America,  it  is  hardly 
needful  to  go  through  here.     But,  out  of  the  English 
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settlements  on  the  North-American  coast,  a  new  Eng- 
lish nation  has  arisen,  none  the  less  English,  in  a  true 
view  of  history,  because  it  no  longer  owes  allegiance 
to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  But  the  power  thus 
formed,  exactly  hke  earUer  confederations  in  Europe, 
lacks  a  name.  The  United  States  of  America  is  hardly 
a  geographical  or  a  national  name,  any  more  than 
tlie  names  of  the  Confederates  and  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, In  the  two  European  cases  common  usage 
gave  the  name  of  a  single  member  of  the  Union  to 
the  whole,  and  in  the  case  of  Switzerland  the  popular 
name  at  last  became  the  formal  name.  In  the  Ame- 
rican case,  on  the  other  hand,  popular  usage  speaks 
of  the  Confederation  by  the  name  of  the  w^hole  con- 
tinent of  which  its  territory  forms  part.  For  several 
purposes,  the  words  America  and  American  are  alwap 
understood  as  shutting  out  Canada  and  Mexico,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  southern  American  continent.  For 
some  other  purposes,  those  names  still  take  in  the 
whole  American  continent,  north  and  south.  But  it 
is  easier  to  see  the  awkwardness  of  the  usual  nomen- 
clature than  to  suggest  any  improvement  on  it. 


Second  While  one  set  of  events  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 

nation  in     tury  Created  an  independent  EngUsh  nation  on  North 
America.     American  soil,  another  set  of  events  in  the   same  cen- 
tury, earlier  in  date  but  later  in  their  results,  has  led 
to  the  formation  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
another  Enghsh  nation  which  still  keeps  its  allegiance 
Dependent   to  the  English   crown.     A  confederation    of  states, 

confede- 

r*cy.  practically  independent  in  their  internal  affairs,  but 

remaining  subjects  of  a  distant  sovereign,  is  a  novelty 
in  political  science.      Such  is   the   Confederation  of 
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British  North   America,     But  this  dependent  Con-     chap. 

XIII. 

federation  did  not  arise  out  of  colonization  in  the 


British 

same  sense  as  the  independent  Confederation  to  the  North 

-L  America. 

south  of  it.  The  central  land  which  gives  it  its  cha- 
racter is  the  conquered  land  of  Canada.  Along  with 
Canada  came  the  possession  of  the  smaller  districts 
which  received  the  names  of  New  Brunswick   and  New  Brans- 

wick.  &c 

Prince  Edicard's  Island^  districts  which  were  at  first 
joined  to  Nova  Scotia,  but  which  afterwards  became 
distinct   colonies.     Now   they  are  joined   with   the  The 
Dominion  of  Canada^  which,  like  the  United  States,  i867. 
grows  by  the  incorporation  of  new  states  and  terri- 
tories.    The  addition  of  British  Columbia  has  carried  Bntiah 

Columbia, 

the  Confederation  to  the  Pacific ;  that  of  Rupertsland  J*^^^- 
carries  it  indefinitely  northward  towards  the  pole.  ^*°d- 
This  second  English-speaking  power  in  North  Ame- 
rica stretches,  like  the   elder  one,  from  Ocean   to 
Ocean.     Newfoundland  alone,  a  possession   secured  Newfound- 

•^  ^  .  land,  1718 

to  England  after  many  debates  at  the  same  tmie  as 
Nova  Scotia,  remains  distinct. 


Of  the  British  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  a  few  The  west 

,  Indies. 

only,  among  them  BarbadoeSj  the  earliest  of  all,  were  Barbadoe», 
colonies  in  the  same  sense  as  Virginia  and  Massa- 
chusetts.   The  greater  number,  Jamaica  at  their  head,  Jamaica, 
were  won  by  conquest  from  other  European  powers. 
No  new  English  nation,  like  the  American  and  the 
Canadian,  has  grown  up  in  them.  Still  less  is  there  any  smaiier 
need  to  dwell  on  the  Bahamas^  the  Falkland  Islands^  ments. 
or  the  South-American  possession  of  British  Guiana. 
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Colonies  The  stoFV  of  the  North-American  colonies  may  be 

in  the  ^  ^  ^ 

southern     both  Compared  and  contrasted  with  the  story  of  two 

bemi-  ^  •' 

sphere.       great  groups  of  colonies  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

Australia.  In  Australia  and  the  other  great  southern  islands,  a 
body  of  English  colonies  have  arisen,  the  germs  at 
least  of  yet  another  English  nation,  but  -which  have 
not  as  yet  reached  either  independence  or  confedera- 

south  tion.  In  South  Africa,  another  group  of  possessions 
and  colonies,  beginning,  like  Canada,  m  conquest  from 
another  European  power,  have  as  yet  declined  confe- 
deration, while  some  parts  have  in  a  manner  stumbled 
into  independence. 

The  beginning  of  English  settlement  in  the  greatest 
of  islands  began  in  the  years  which  immediately 
followed  the  establishment  of  American  independence. 

New  South  First  Came  New  South  Wales,  on  the  eastern  coast, 

Wales,  .  ' 

i"87.         designed  originally  as  a  penal  settlement.     It  outgrew 
Western      this  stagc,  and  another  penal  settlement  was  founded 

Australia,  ,        .         . 

1829.         in  Western  Aicstraha,     Then  colomzation  spread  into 
South         the  intermediate  region  of  Southern  Australia  (whicli 

Australia,  .  i        i         •   i 

1836.         however   stretches   right  through  the  island   to   its 
Victoria,      northern    coast)   into    the    district    called     Victoria. 

1837.  ^ 


south-west  of  the  original  settlement,  and  lastly,  into 
Queens.       Queensland  to  the  north-east.     Since  the  middle  of 

land,  1859.  i      i  i        •        i 

Colonies*     tlic  prcscut  ccutury  all  these  colonies  have  gradually 
"^^  ^^ '    established  constitutions  which  give  them  full  internal 
independence.      South  of  the  great  island   lies   one 
Tasmania,    smaller,  but  Still  vast,  that  of  VanDiemen's  Land^  now 
1839.  Tasmania^  which  was  settled  earlier  than  any  Austra- 

six  lian  settlement  except  New  South  Wales.    And  to  the 

colonies,  i  n  n    »r  rr        1 

18^2.         east  lie  the  two  great  islands  of  New  Zealand^  where 
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six  English  colonies  founded  at  different  times  have     chap. 
.       .  XIII. 

been  united  into  one.  ,rrrc — ' 

United, 

While  the  Australian  settlements  were  colonies  in  ^^^• 

South 

the  strictest  sense,  the  EngUsh  possessions  in  South  Africa. 
Africa  began,  hke  New  York,  in  a  settlement  first 
planted  by  the  United  Provinces.     The  Cape  Colony^  Conqnestof 
after  some  shiftings  during  the  French  revolutionary  ^^^• 
wars,  was  conquered  by  England,  and  its  possession 
by  England   was  confirmed   at  the  general  peace.  1815. 
Migration  northward,  both  of  the  English  and  Ihitch 
inhabitants,   has  produced  new  settlements,  as   the 
Eastern  Colony  and  Natal.    Meanwhile  independent  Eastern 
Dutch  states  have  arisen,  as  the  Orange  River  Be-  Natai; 

^  1820-1886. 

public^  annexed  by  England,  then  set  free,  and  lastly  orange 
dismembered,  and  the  Transvaal,  annexed  after  six-  isly-me.' 
teen  years  of  independence,  and  more  lately  restored  mi^sii 
to  a  kind  of  modified  independence.     Lastly  a  scheme 
of  confederation  for  all  these  settlements  awaits  some 
more  peaceful  time  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

In   all   these  cases  of  real  colonization,  of  real  Europe  ex. 

tended  by 

extension  of  the  English  or  any  other  European  nation,  coioniza- 
it  is  hardly  a  figure  to  say  that  the  bounds  of  Europe 
have  been  enlarged.  All  that  makes  Europe  Europe, 
all  that  parts  off  Europe  from  Africa  and  Asia,  has 
been  carried  into  America  and  Australia  and  Africa 
itself.  The  growth  of  this  new  Europe,  no  less  than 
the  changes  of  the  old,  is  an  essential  part  of  European 
geography.  It  is  otherwise  with  territories,  great  or  Barbarian 
small,  which  have  been  occupied  by  England  and 
other  European  powers  merely  for  mihtary  or  com- 
mercial purposes.  Forts,  factories,  or  empires,  on 
barbarian  soil,  where  no  new  European  nation  is  likely 
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CHAP,    ever  to  grow  up,  are  not  cases  of  true  colonization ; 
Ea  ibh"^  *^^^y  ^^^  ^^  extension  of  the  bounds  of  Europe.     The 
to"^^iL     climax  of  this  kind  of  barbarian  dominion  is  found  in 
those  vast  Indian  possessions  in  which  England  has 
supplanted  Portugal,  France,  and  the  heirs  of  Timour. 
Of  that  dominion  the  scientific  frontier  has  yet  to  be 
Empire  of    traccd ;  yet  it  has  come  to  give  an  Imperial  title  to 
1^6-         the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  while  those 
two  European  islands,  as  perhaps  befits  their  infe- 
riority in  physical  size,  remain  content  with  the  lowher 
style  of  the  United  Kingdom.     Whether  the  loftier 
pretensions  of  Asia  do,  or  do  not,  imply  any  vassalage 
on  the  part  of  Europe,  it  is  certain  that  the  Asiatic 
Empire  of  the  sovereign  of  the  British  kingdom  is  no 
extension  of  England,  no  extension  of  Europe,  no 
creation  of  a  new  English  or  European  nation.     The 
Empire  of  India  stands  outside  the  European  world, 
outside  the  poUtical  system  which  has  gathered  round 
the  Old  and  the  New  Rome.  But  a  place  amongst  the 
foremost  members  of  that  system  belongs  to  the  great 
European  nation  on  American  soil,  where  the  tongue 
of  England  is  kept,  and  the  constitution  of  old  Achaia 
is  born  again,  in  a  confederation  stretching  from  the 
Western  to  the  Eastern  Ocean. 

Summary.  Wc  havc  thus  traccd  the  geography,  and  in 
tracing  the  geography  we  have  in  a  slighter  way 
traced  the  history,  of  the  various  states  and  powers  of 
Europe,  and  of  the  lands  beyond  the  Ocean  which  have 
been  planted  from  Europe,  We  have  throughout 
kept  steadily  before  our  eyes  the  centre,  afterwards 
the  two  centres,  of  European  life.  We  have  seen 
how  the  older  states  of  Europe  gradually  lose  them- 
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selves  in  the  dominion  of  Rome,  how  the  younger  chap. 
states  gradually  spring  out  of  the  dominion  of  Rome.  ^ — r-^ 
We  have  followed,  as  our  central  subjects,  the  fates 
of  those  powers  in  the  East  and  West  which  continued 
the  Roman  name  and  Roman  traditions.  We  have 
traced  out  the  states  which  were  directly  formed  by 
splitting  off  from  those  powers,  and  the  states  which 
arose  beyond  the  range  of  Roman  power,  but  not 
beyond  the  range  of  Roman  influence.  We  have 
seen  the  Western  Empire  first  pass  to  a  German 
prince,  then  gradually  shrink  into  a  German  kingdom, 
to  be  finally  dissolved  into  a  German  confederation* 
We  have  watched  the  states  which  split  off  at  various 
dates  from  its  body,  the  power  of  France  on  one  side, 
the  power  of  Austria  on  another,  the  powers  of  Italy 
on  a  third,  the  free  states  of  Switzerland  at  one  end, . 
the  free  states  of  the  Netherlands  at  the  other.  We 
have  beheld  the  long  tragedy  of  the  Eastern  Rome ; 
we  have  told  the  tale  of  the  states  which  split  off 
from  it  and  arose  around  it.  We  have  seen  its  terri- 
torial position  pass  to  a  barbarian  invader,  and  some- 
thing like  its  position  in  men's  minds  pass  to  the 
mightiest  of  its  spiritual  disciples.  And  we  have  seen, 
painted  on  the  map  of  our  own  century,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  great  work  which  is  giving  back  the  lands 
of  the  Eastern  Rome  to  their  own  people.  We  have 
then  traced  the  shiftings  of  the  powers  which  lay 
wholly  or  partly  beyond  the  bounds  of  either  Empire, 
the  great  Slavonic  mainland,  the  Scandinavian  and 
the  Iberian  peninsulas,  ending  with  that  which  is  geo- 
graphically the  most  isolated  land  of  all,  the  other 
world  of  Britain.  We  have  seen  too  how  Europe 
may  be  said  to  have  spread  herself  beyond  her  geo- 
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CHAP,    graphical  limits  in  the  foundation  of  new  European 


Sa 


states  beyond  the  Ocean.  We  have  contrasted  the 
different  positions  and  destinies  of  the  colonizing 
European  powers — where,  as  in  the  days  of  Old  Rome, 
a  continuous  territory  has  been  extended  over  neigh- 
bouring barbarian  lands — ^where  growth  beyond  the 
sea  was  the  natural  outcome  of  growth  at  home — 
where  European  powers  have  colonized  and  conquered 
simply  of  their  own  free  will.  In  thus  tracing  the 
historical  geography  of  Europe,  we  have  made  the 
round  of  the  world.  But  we  have  never  lost  sight  of 
Europe ;  we  have  never  lost  sight  of  Rome.  Wher- 
ever we  have  gone,  we  have  carried  Europe  with  us ; 
wherever  we  have  gone,  we  have  never  got  beyond 
the  power  of  the  two  influences  which,  mingling  into 
one,  have  made  Europe  all  that  it  has  been.  The 
whole  of  European  history  is  embodied  in  the  for- 
mula which  couples  together  the  *  rule  of  Christ  and 
Caesar;'  and  that  joint  rule  still  goes  on,  in  the  shape 
of  moral  influence,  wherever  the  tongues  and  the 
culture  of  Europe  win  new  realms  for  themselves  in 
the  continents  of  the  western  or  in  the  islands  of  the 
southern  Ocean. 
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colony  of,  in  PeloponnSsos,  29. 
Aix  (AqusB  Sextiae),  Roman  colony,  58. 

ecclesiastical  province  of.  177. 
Aix-la-Chapbllb,  Peace  of,  256,  361. 
Ajaccio,  birthplace  of  Buonaparte,  364. 
Akarnania,  21, 31. 

league  of,  41. 
Akarnanians,    not   in    the  Homeric 

catalogue,  27  (note). 
Akerman,  Peace  of,  469. 
Akragas;  m^ agrigentum. 
AktS,  Argolic,  30. 
ALAND,  isles  of,  annexed  by  Russia, 

535. 
Alans,  origin  of,  91. 

their  settlements  in  Spain,  92 
Alarcos,  battle  of,  551. 
Alaric,  king  of  the  West- Goths,  91. 
Alava,  553. 
Albania,  Asiatic,  102. 
Albania,  use  of  the  name,  397. 
kings  of,  436. 


__  .  .1,  Turkish  conqaew  of,  i36. 
revolt  oE,  onflet  ticinderbeg,  16. 
cooqiiernd   by    Itlahomet  tbe   Con- 
queror. 462. 
Al.BA»iAItit.  tbeir  origic.  24. 

their  wttlementsiii  Greece,  3TC,  378. 
advance  ol,  435, 
Albanok  (Elbassan),  41n, 
AlbGBT,  king,  son  at   Itmlnlf  of  HabB- 

burg,  grant  of  Austria  to,  320. 
Albert  U..  king.  323. 

union    of    Uungary  and    Bohemia 
under,  ,126. 
Albert  the  Bear,  elector  of  Branden- 

bnrg,  214. 
ALBEftT    of     Brandenburg,    Duke    of 

Rasria,  621. 
ALBtQENBlAH  Was,  346. 
Albt,  eccleiiaatical  province  of,  178, 
ni^der  Arsgon,  346. 
anneied  to  France,  i*. 
ALnEBMET,  B76 

Alsmaski.  ST.  SS. 

their  wara  with  the  Empire,  94. 

tonqaeredby  tUe  Fmnks,  ift„  123. 
ALa»l*N[llA,Dnchy  of,  144,  211. 
Alks.b.sj.drIA,  243. 

ce'led  to  Savoy.  2BB. 
Albi^io,  taken  by  Venice,  434. 
ALEXANDBttTHBOBBAT.hiscoDqoesU, 
38. 

Alexander  eBVEBue.  his  wars,  103. 
Albxandbia,  grealness  of,  se,  63,  7  S. 

patriarchate  of,  172, 178. 
Albxios  KoMHfiNDS,  his  conqueEts  in 
Asia  Minor.  394. 

founds  the   Smpire   of   Trebizond, 
360. 
ALPOSsn  V.  of  Aragoa,  367. 
Alfonso  VI.  of  Castile.  Emperor,  648. 

his  conqnests,  660. 
AluaBVIE.  661,  66:^, 
A LQABVE-nBtoMD-T he-Sea,  kingdom 

of,  559, 
AlKiEKiA,  French  conquest  of,  872, 
A1.01EB.1,  ■tfi4. 

.  invade  SpaJo,  S61. 


licelii 


of.  ib. 


Almobavide«,  invade  Spain,  648,  660, 

A  LOST,  :!01. 

Alps,  the,  44. 

Alsacb  ;  Men  GLBAse, 

AMADBPa    VI.,  Cooot    of   Savoy,   bis 

KoAlem  Eipedilion,  403, 
Amadbits  VIII.,  first  Duke  of  Snvoj, 
290, 

his  title  of  Prinoe  of  Piedmont,  292, 
AMaLFI,  IS6,  381,  383, 
AMASTBI8.beld  by  Oeron,  129. 
AUBBAKiA,  Corinthian  colony,  .11. 

oajiilal  of  Pyrrbos,  38 ;  see  Abta. 


AUEBICA,  Spanish  dominion  in,  S6I, 

use  of  the  word,  582. 
AuBRicA,  North,  Freoch  Bettletaenti 

in,  364. 
English  and  French  rivalry  in,  36a. 
Russian  settlements  in,  640. 
first  English  settlements  in,  ST9. 
formation  of  the  thirteen  culontes 

in,  678-680. 
colonies  of  the   United    Prorinca 

and  Sweden  in,  6T9, 
confederation    of     British     Korlb 

America,  583  ;    tee  aUo  Dkitbd 

Ahibmb,  county  of,  added  to  Franoe, 
343. 

to  Bargncdy,  306. 361. 
AmsoB,  held  by  Oeuon,  429. 

its  independence,  399, 
AVDBATH   I.,  SullAn,  takes   Uadriui- 

ople,  461. 
Anatolikon,  theme  of,  166. 
ANCHtALOS,  383. 
AKCOKA  (AnkOn),  Greek  oolony  of,  48. 

march  of,  !44,  3(10, 

occupied  by  Manuel  KomnCnos,  SM. 
AXDALUalA,  origin  of  tbe  Dame.  SS. 
Andorka,  French  protectuiate  of,  361, 
B5R. 

Andbaszovo,  Peace  of,  633. 
Angles,  their  settleineots  i 
99.  100. 

give  iheir  name  to  England,  tOOL  I 

their  kingdoms,  133.  " 

their  oonversion,  136. 
Anoora,  battle  of.  462. 
Anohia  (Engern),  312. 
Akhalt.  prindiaiity  of,  332. 
Aki,  392. 

taken  by  the  Turks,  ib. 
Amjou,  county  of.  146,  338. 

character  of  its  vassalage,  31 

united  to  Toiitaine,  342. 

united  to  Maine  and  Engluid,  t 

annexed  by  Philip  Augnntns,  31_, 
Akjoc,  House  of.  its  fiTOwUi,  S44,  ft 

ita  overlordship    in    "  '  "' 

433. 
ANkA.-)  ;  teeAscOSA. 
Ankb  of  Britanny,  effects  of  her 

rioges,  352. 
Antilles,  French  colonies  in,  3(ii 
Antioch,  greatness  of,  63,  78. 

imperial  seat  at,  76. 

taken  by  Cliosroea,  1 13. 

patriarchate  of,  172. 

it«  extent,  ib. 

restored  to   the    Eastern    Emi 


.191. 
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Antioch,  its  later  history,  413. 
Antiochus  the  Great,  his  war  with 

Rome,  39,  42,  66. 
Antivari,  Servian,  420. 

under  Venice,  420,  426. 

part  of  Montenegro,  443,  444. 
Antoninus,  wall  of,  71. 
Antonius,  Marcus,  67. 
Antwerp,  302, 310. 
AosTA,  bishopric  of,  177. 

part  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy, 
286. 

its  special  position,  ib, 

its  relations  to  Savoy,  291,  297, 
Apennines,  the,  46. 
Apoll6nia,  it^  alliance  with  Rome,  41. 
Appenzell,   joins    the    Confederates, 

281. 
Apulia,  united  with  Calabria  under 
Augustus,  76,  80. 

Norman  conquest  of,  239,  407. 
Aqujb  SBXTliE ;  tee  Aix. 
Aquileia,  foundation  of,  66. 

destroyed  by  Attila,  97. 

a  German  march,  143. 

patriarchate  of,  173, 176,  244,  318. 

fluctuates  between    Germany    and 
Italy,  210, 223. 

annexed  by  Venice,  249. 

under  Austria,  249,  262,  266,  328. 
Aquitaine,  political  use  of  the  name,  4. 

south-western    division   of    Trans- 
alpine Gaul,  69. 

its  inhabitants,  ib. 

West  Gk)thic  kingdom  in,  92. 

Prankish  conquest  of,  121, 126. 

kingdom  of,  132,  138. 

united  with  Neustria,  139,  360. 

duchy  of,  146. 

character  of  its  vassalage,  339. 

extent  of,  343. 

united  with  Gascony,  ib. 

its  union  with  and  separation  from 
France,  344. 

united  with  England  and  Normandy, 
ib. 

kept  by  England,  346. 

French  designs  on,  348. 

released  from  homage,  349. 

its  final  union  with  France,  ib,,  360, 
676. 
Arabia,  peninsula  of,  6. 

attempted  Roman  conquest  of,  70. 

united  under  Mahomet,  1 13. 

Portuguese  conquests  in,  669. 
Arabia  Petejba,  Roman  conquest  of, 

72. 
Araoon,  political  use  of  the  name,  3. 

its  beginning,  168,  167. 

its  position  in  the  Mediterranean, 
479. 


ARM 

Abagon,  its  later  history,  644. 

its  relations  towards  Navarre,  646. 
formation  of  the  kingdom,  ib,,  647. 
Sobrarbe  joined  to,  648. 
united  with  Barcelona,  649. 
advances  beyond  the  Pyrenees  and 

Rhone,  346,  649. 
conquers    the    Balearic   isles    and 

Valencia,  661. 
extent  of,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 

662,  663. 
'  united  with  Castile,  666. 
its  second  advance  beyond  the  pen- 
insula, 267,  666. 
united  with  Sicily,  ib, 
its  conquests  In  Sardinia,  ib. 
its  outlying  possessions  compared 
with  those  of  Castile,  ib. 
Araxes,  639 

Arcadius,  Emperor  of  the  East,  82. 
Archipelago,  Duchy  of,  428. 
Arbzzo,  262. 

Abgentoratum  ;  8ee  Strassburg. 
Abgos,  use  of  the  name,  26. 

its  place  in  the  Homeric  catalogue, 

28. 
its  early  greatness,  29,  30. 
joins  the  Acbaian  League,  41. 
won  from  Epeiros  by  the  Latins, 

432. 
held  by  Venice,  426,  433. 
taken  by  the  Turks,  426. 
Ariminum  ;  see  Rimini. 
Aekadia,  its  place  in   the  Homeric 

catalogue,  30. 
Arlbs,  later  Roman  capital  of  Gaul,  94. 
Saracen  conquest  of,  116. 
kingdom  of,  148,  149. 
ecclesiastical  province  of,  177. 
crowning-plaoe    of    the    kings    of 

Burgundy,  194. 
a  free  city,  271. 
annexed  to  France,  272. 
Armagh,    ecclesiastical  province    of, 

188. 
Armenia,  war  of,  with  Rome,  66. 
its  position,  101. 
conquered  by  Trajan,  102. 
given  up  by  Hadrian,  ib, 
conquered  by  Diocletian,  103. 
division  of,  ib, 
theme  of,  164. 
conquered  by  Basil  II.,  392. 
Russian  advance  in,  639. 
Abmbnia,  Lbsseb,  392,  394,  413. 

acknowledges    the    Western    Em- 
peror, 416. 
its  connexion  with  Cyprus,  ib, 
end  of  the  kingdom,  ib, 
Arminius,    his   victory    over    Varus, 
69. 


jmss.           ^^^^^^^^ 
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Art        ^^^ 

Akudrica,  Celtic  element  m.  9S,  IS4. 

Auosbcbo,  bi«hopric  of,  32S. 

its  later  nume,  M.,  tee  Bbita.s'hv. 

free  city.  22  H, 

AESUUf,  king  of  the  East  Franks,  anil 

almeied  by  Bavaria,  ib. 

Emperor.  Ul,  U3. 

Augusta  Tbevibobuii  ;  are  Tm^ 

Abrab,  its  place  in  Oaul,  5. 

AtJEEi-iAN.  Emperor,  givee  up   Dm 

Treut>-oE.306,  3S1. 

72. 

i«d«d  to  France,  310. 

AcsTBALtA.  English  settlement  In,  i 

Abta  (Arabrakia).  won  by  the  Kastam 

AuBTRtA.  Lombard.  240. 

Empire.  401,  43S. 

Austria,  origin  and  use  of  the  DM 

a  dependencj  of  Venice,  436. 

124,  197,207,314,332. 

Abthub   of  Britanny.  possible  effeclB 

mark  of.  201,  307,  208,  314.  317. 

of  the  BUOWiM  of  hii  ol^ms.  314. 

its   position    as  a   marchUnd,  1 

ABTOle.  added   to   France.    306,   313, 

876. 

ais. 

duchy  ot,  317. 

to  the   Duohy  ot   Burgondy,   300, 

anneied  by  Bohemia.  319. 

KOI.  361. 

under  the  Habsbures,  320. 

language  in,  ,103. 

its  oonnexion  with  the  Wostarnl 

XI..  351. 

pire.  331. 

relieved   from    homage.   £24.    306, 

circle  of,  209.  8S2. 

352. 

6X1  ent  of  its  Gennan  lands.  229. 

within  the  Bureundian  circle.  324. 

its  acquisitions  and  divisiona.! 

French  acquisitions  in,  310,  361, 

324. 

Abyan   notions  of  Europe,    order    ot 

its  union  with  BohemiaaDdHluuni 

their  settlemenlB,  13-15. 

334,  327. 

Asia.  it»  geographical  character,  6. 

its  foreign  possessions.  3B8,  S?9. 

Macedonian  kingdoms  in.  38. 

its  rivalry  with  Prussia.  210. 

Bamaa  province  of,  66. 

Venice  surrendered  to.  239.  SS2. 

diocese  of,  77. 

80-callod  Empire  of,  307.  22T.  i 

Asia    Hinoh,    historioally    oonnecWd 

315. 

with  Europe.  6. 

changes  ot.  during  the  rerolntloB 

Greek  character  of.  22. 

wars.  226.  2.W.  330. 

Greek  colonies  in,  3a,  34, 

kingdoms  in.  39.  40. 

PrussiB.  331. 

Roman  conquest  ot,  66.  66. 

annenea  Bagusa  and  Cattaro.  B 

Saracen  ravages  in,  116,  .191. 

333. 

Turkieh  conqueata  of,  392.  403. 

A8PLRd6s,  its  place  in   the  Homeric 

modem  extent  of.  332.  33S. 

catalogue,  27. 

cedes  ita   rights  in  Sleswick  and 

ASTBAKHAN,  khanatof,  618. 

Holstoin,  234. 

conquered  by  Russia.  628. 

lis  anomalous  nuture,  S16.  317. 

AflTireiA,  united  to  Cantabria.  168.  E4fi. 

grows  into  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  ib. 

tercd  by.  457. 

Abtdbiab,  principality  of,  6B3. 

AoBTBO-HnNOABT.    dual    sysiem    in, 

ATUAMAniA.  kingdom  ot,  38. 

334.                 n^ 

ATHAm.r,  king  of  the  West  Ontha,  91. 

AUTUN,  96.                                                           ^H 

Athbms,   iiB  position  in  Uie  Homeric 

AlrvERGNK,Dauphiny  of.  343,349.    ^H 

CBlalogne,  27. 

AUXBBRE,  300.                                             ^H 

nominally  independent  ot  Home,  42. 

AvAue.  a  ToraniriTi  people,  IT.  377.      ^^ 

lordBhip  and  duchy  of.  430.  431, 43i>. 

allied  with   the  Lombards   against 

Venetian  and  Ottoman conqueataof. 

theGepidiB,  110,  117. 

432. 

kingdom  of.  117. 

ATBOPATSsfl,    conquered  by    Trajan. 

overthrown  by   Charles  the  Great. 

■                            102. 

125.137.131.                              ^^M 

B             Attabbgb.  their  wars  with  the  Cru- 

leave  no  traces  in  modem  Bnn^^H 

■                       saders.  414. 

^^H 

AVERHA,  county  of,  407.                       ^^M 

H                   not  in  the  Homeric  map,  27. 

Aviasos.  archbishopric  of,  178.        ^H 

■             ATT1I.A,  defeated  at  ChfilonB,  96. 

taken  by  France.  271.                     ^H 

H                   destroys  Aquileia.  97. 

sold  to  Ihe  Pope.  273.                      ^H 

aoDcxed  to  Ftauce.  2T3,  367.        ^H 

k. 
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AVRASCHBS,  181. 

Azof,  won  and  lost  by  Russia,  466, 

533. 
Azores,  conquered  by  Portugal,  559. 


Babylonia,  50. 

Badajoz,  550. 

Baden,  mark,  electorate,  and  duchy  of, 

222,  226,  228,  232. 
B^TICA,  Vandal  conquest  of,  92. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  183. 
Baolioni,  House  of,  251. 
Bahamas,  the,  583. 
Bajazet  the  Thunderbolt,  Sultan,  ex- 
tent of  his  dominion,  461. 

his  conquest  of  Bulgaria,  447. 

defeated  by  Timour,  404,  441,  461. 
Balbabig  Isles,  province  of,  81. 

part  of  the  Empire,  108,  543. 

conquered  by  Aragon,  551,  553. 
Balkan  peninsula,  the,  19. 
Balsa,  house  of,  its  dominion  in  Alba- 
nia, 443. 
Baltic  Sea,  answers  geographically 
to  the  Mediterranean,  6. 

Scandinavian  and  German  influence 
on,  compared,  502.     . 
Baltic  lands,  general  view  of,  478- 
541. 

their  relation  to  the  Empires,  483. 
Bamberg,  bishopric  of,  180,  220,  232. 
Bangor,  bishopric  of,  187. 
Bar,  duchy  of,  united  to  Lorraine,  198. 

annexed  by  France,  360. 

restored  to  Lorraine,  ib, 
Barbadoes,  583. 
Barcelona,  march  of,  146, 147. 

county  of,  341,  346. 

joined  to  Aragon,  549. 

released  from  homage  to  France, 
347,  549. 
Bardulia,  the  original  Castile,  546. 
Bari,  archbishoprio  of,  176. 

won  from  the  Saracens,  383. 
Barnim,  under  Poland,  496. 

passes  to  Brandenburg,  509. 
Barrier  Treaty,  361. 
Basel,  joins  the  Confederates,  269, 280. 

bishopric  of,  annexed  by    France, 
284,  367. 

restored  by  France,  284,  371. 
Basil  II.,  Eastern  Emperor,  his  con- 
quests, 391. 

incorporates  Serbia,  439. 
Basqi^es,  remnant  of  non- Aryan  people 
in  Europe,  12,  13. 

akin  to  the  Ligurians.  46. 

their  independence,  92 
Bath,  bishopric  of,  187. 
Batoum,  annexed  to  Russia,  539. 


BLO 

Bavaria,  Frankish  dominion  in,  121. 
Eastern  Francia  added  to,  140. 
Duchy  of,  144,  208,  211. 
modem  use  of  the  name,  197. 
circle  of,  209. 
electorate  of,  221. 
united  with    the   Palatinate,   220, 

221 
kingdom  of,  197,  226,  228. 
extent  of,  232. 
Baybux,  Bishopric  181. 
Uavonnb,  diocese  of,  183. 
Belgium,  kingdom  of,  274. 312. 
Belgrade,  taken  by  the  Magyars,  392. 
by  the  Turk,  454,  456. 
Peace  of,  456. 
Bblisarius,  ends  the  Vandal  kingdom 

in  Africa,  108. 
Bellinzona,  281. 
Bblluno,  247. 

Benbvbnto,  Lombard  duchy   of.  111, 
15L 
papal  posses^inp  of,  257.  408. 
a  separate  principality,  261. 
Bentbvoolio,  House  of,  251. 
Berengab, king  of  Italy,  his  dominion, 
141. 
submits  to  Otto  the  Great,  152. 
Bbbg,  228. 

Bergamo.  243,  248,  249. 
Berlin,  its  position,  236. 

Treaty  of,  444,  465,  466,  469,  471. 
Bern,  joins  the  Confederates,  269,  278, 
279. 
its  Savoyard  conquests,  269,  280, 

281. 
annexes  Lausanne,  281. 
restores  lands  north  of  the  lake,  ib.f 

294. 
divides    Gruy^res    with    Freiburg, 

282. 
its  relations  with  Nenfchdtel,  ib. 
Bernhard,  duke  of  Saxony,  213. 
Kernigia,  kingdom  of,  100,  164,  568. 
Bbrrhoia,  403. 
Berwick,  570. 
BBSAN90N,  96, 149. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  179. 
an  Imperial  city,  268. 
united  to  France,  268,  362. 
Bessarabia,  annexed  by  Russia.  466. 
Bbziers,  annexed  by  Fiance,  346. 
BlALTSTOK,  537. 
BlANDRATE,  288. 

Bibnnb,  282. 

BILLUNG8,  their  mark,  203,  492. 

Biscay,  547,  553. 

BiTHYNiA,  kingdom  of,  39,  62. 

Roman  conquest  of,  66. 
Blbking,  486. 
I    Blois,  united  to  Champagne,  342. 
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l?LOis,  purchased  by  Saint  Lewis,  347. 
Bodmin,  Bishopric  of,  187. 
BODONITZA,  principality  of,  432. 
Bohemia,  whether  the  seat  of  Samo*s 
kingdom,  473  (note). 
kingdom  of,  162,  167,  204,  319,  423, 

493. 
annexes  Austria,  319,  324. 
its  union  with  Brandenburg, 2 14, 610. 
its  permanent  union  with  Austria, 

327,  334,  510. 
sketch  of  its  history,  495,  609,  610. 
BOHUSLAN,  ceded  to  Sweden,  526. 
BoioTiA,  its  geographical  position,  21. 
separate  from  Orchomenos  in   the 

catalogue,  27. 
legendary  Thessalian  settlement  of, 

31. 
her  cities  destroyed,  32. 
league  of,  41. 
dissolved,  42. 
Bokhara,  639. 

BOLESLAF  L,  of  Poland,  his  conquests, 
495,  496. 
whether  the  first  king.  496  (tiote). 
Bologna,  archbishopric  of,  175. 
city  of,  held  by  the  Visconti,  247. 
its  importance,  261. 
Treaty  of,  264. 
Bona,  410. 
Boniface,  king  of  Thessalonikfi, extent 

of  his  kingdom,  397,  432. 
BORMio,  won  by  the  Graubilnden,  281. 
BORNHOLM,  5?7. 

Bosnia,  Hungarian  conquest  of,  439. 
won  back  by  Stephen  Dushan,  440. 
origin  of  the  kingdom,  442. 
iU  greatest  extent,  ib. 
Turkish  conquest  of,  ih. 
administered    by  Austro-Hungary, 
335,  457. 
BOSPOROS,  kingdom  of,  40,  66. 
Bouillon,  312. 

Boukellari6n,  theme  of,  156. 
Boulogne,  lo.st  and  won  by  France, 

353,  359,  577. 
Bourbon,  Isle    of,  occupied    by  the 
French,  366. 
taken  by  England  but  restored,  372. 
BouRDEAUX,  ecclesiastical  province  of, 

177. 
BouRGES,  ecclesiastical    province    of, 
177. 
viscounty  of,  added  to  France,  342. 
Brabant,  302,  303,  304. 
duchy  of,  224. 
united  to  Burgundy,  305. 
Braga,  ecxjlesiastical  province  of,  183. 
Brandenburg,  mark  of,  204,  214,  492. 
grows  into  modern  Prussia,  207, 208, 
215 
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BBANDENBUTto,  New  Mark  of.  pledged 
to  the  Teutonic  knights,  613. 

it^  union  with  Bohemia,  214,  510. 

united  to  Prussia,  210,215,521,529 
Branibor,  takings  of,  492. 
Brazil,  discovery  of,  660. 

Empire  of,  ib. 
Breisach,  annexed  by  France,  359. 

restored,  362. 
Bremen,  archbishopric  of,  180,  219. 

its  relation  to  the  city,  219. 

held  and  lost  by  Sweden,  219.  55, 
630. 

annexed  to  Hannover,  213,  219. 
Bremen,  city,  one  of  the  Hanse  towns. 
218,  226. 

its  independence  of  the  Bishop,  2IS. 

annexed  to  France,  228. 
Brescia,  243,  248,  249. 
Breslau,  bishopric  of,  100. 
Bresse,  annexed  to  Savoy,  270. 

ceded  to  France,  296,  369. 
Bretiony,  Peace  of,  349. 
Brindisi  lost  by  Venice,  264. 
Britain,  use  of  the  name,  3,  4, 5.  m 

early  position  of,  10. 
•   Celtic  settlements  in.  14. 

Roman  conquest  of,  70,  71,  73, 563 

diocese  of,  81. 

Roman  troops  withdrawn  from,  ?S 

Teutonic  settlements  in,  15,  98.«. 
100. 

difference    of    the    conquest   hm 
other  Teutonic  conquests,  98. 99 

North-Westem    part    colonized  br 
Scots,  100. 

English  kingdoms  in,  133. 

Celtic  states  in,  i*. 

Norwegian  settlement*  in,  162. 

growth  of  English  states  in,  163. 

Empire  of,  478,  663. 

its  independence    of    the   Westen 
Empire,  663. 

two  English  kingrdoms  in,  566. 
Britanny,  political  use  of  the  name,  4 

origin  of  the  name,  96. 

duchy  of,  146. 

its    relations    to    Kormandr.   JiO. 
344. 

incorporated  with  France,  352. 
Brixen,  bishopric  of,  223,  318. 

united  to  Bavaria,  226. 

recovered  by  Austria,  230. 
Brunswick,  duchy  of,  213,  232. 
Brusa,  Turkish  conquest  of,  402.  461. 
Brussels,  302. 

Bucharest,  Treaty  of,  466. 
BuOEY.  annexed  to  Savoy,  270. 

to  France,  296,  369. 
BuKOViNA  annexed  by  Austria,  467. 
Bulgaria,  early  history  of,  119, 159. 
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Bulgaria,  incorporated  with  the  Em- 
pire, 167. 
s      White  and  Black,  386,  498. 

extent  of,  in  the  eighth  century,  387. 
under  Simeon,  389. 
conquered  by  Sviatoslaf,  390. 
by  John  Tzimiskes,  ih, 
ext-ent  of,  under  Samuel,  ib. 
recovered  by  Basil  II.,  ih. 
third  kingdom  of,  396,  438,  446. 
advance  of,  under  John  Asan,  446. 
its  decline,  446. 
Cuman  dynasty  in,  ib, 
break  up  of,  ih. 
Turkish  conquest  of,  447. 
triple  partition  of,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  471. 
Bulgarians,  a  Turanian  people,  17, 
377. 
their    settlements    and    language, 

119,  169,  377. 
Slavonic  assimilation  of,  160. 
compared  with  the   Magyars    and 
Ottomans,  377. 
Buo^iAPARTE,  Napoleon,  his  kingdom 
of  Italy,  260.  261. 
his  f  eeUng  towards  Switzerland,  368. 
character  of  his  conquests,  ih. 
his  treatment  of  Germany  and  Italy, 

369. 
his    scheme    for    the    division    of 

Europe,  ib. 
extent  of  France  under,  370. 
Buonaparte,  Louis  Napoleon,  his  an- 
nexations, 371. 
Buonaparte,  Jerome,  King  of  West- 

falia,  228. 
Buonaparte,  Joseph,  261. 
Buondblmontb,  house  of,  in  Northern 

Epeiros,  436. 

Burgos,  ecclesiastical  province  of,  183. 

Burgundians,  lasting  effects  of  their 

settlements,  89. 

their  settlement  in  C^ul,  96,  96. 

Burgundy,  Frankish  conquest  of,  122. 

use  of  the  name,  4,  96,  197. 
Burgundy,  Kingdom  of,  141, 148. 
Northern  and  Southern  kingdoms 

of,  149. 
separated  from  the  Frankish  king- 
doms, ib. 
united  with  Germany,  160,  266. 
chiefly  annexed  by  France,  ib.,  200, 

266. 
represented   by    Switzerland,  160, 

200,  266. 
its  language,  267. 

importance  of   its  aoquisition    by 
France,  366. 
Burgundy,  County  of,  224. 
revolutions  of,  267-268. 


CAL 

Burgundy,    joined  with  the  duchy, 
268, 300,  351. 

momentary  annexation  of,  by  Lewis 
XL,  361. 

its  fluctuations,  267,  268. 

an    appendage    to    Castile    under 
Charles  V.,  268,  307,  667. 

finally  annexed  by  France,  268, 356, 
361,  667. 
Burgundy,  Duchy  of,  146, 148,  274. 

united  with  the  county,  268,  300. 

escheat  of,  351. 

importance  of  its  power,  298. 

union  of  Flanders  with,  300. 

its  growth,  361. 

annexed  by  Lewis  XI.,  362. 
Burgundy,  Lesser,  Duchy  of,  267, 268, 

269. 
Burgundy,  circle  of,  222,  223. 
Butrinto,  under  the  Angevins,  411. 

commends  itself  to  Venice,  424. 

ceded  to  the  Turk,  426. 

won  back  by  Venice,  427. 
Byzantine  Peninsula,  the,  19. 
Byzantine  Empire,  the,  400. 
Byzantion,  Greek  colony  of,  33. 

keeps  its  independence,  38,  42. 

annexed  by  Vespasian,  42,  66,  70. 

capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  34, 
78. 

tee  Constantinople. 


C2BBAR,     Augustus,   Tomanization    of 
Spain  under,  68. 
in  Egypt,  67. 
conquests  under,  68. 
his  division  of  Italy,  76. 
CiBSAR,  Caius  Julius,  his  conquests  in 
Gaul,  69. 
forms  the  province  of  New  Africa 

and  restores  Carthage,  61,  67. 
in  Britain,  71. 
Cadiz,   joined    to    Castile,    661 ;    »ee 

Gades. 
Caithness,  colonized  by  the  Northmen, 

162,  668,  671. 
Calabria,  united  with  Apulia,  under 
Augustus,  76. 
keeps  its  old  meaning,  80. 
change  of  the  name,  166,  181,  381 
Calais,    English    conquest    of,    349, 
377. 
won  back  by  France,  353,  859. 
Calatrava,  660. 
California,  Upper,  ceded  by  Spain  to 

the  United  States.  662. 
Caliphate,  Eastern,  extent  of,  114, 
116. 
division  of,  116. 
its  character,  126, 129. 
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116, 196, 1S9. 
IttolDBii  n^  IW. 
Calkab.  Union  of;  604. 
Caxbbat,  MdioiHEio  of,  17f . 
beocaiM  an  andibiihoprie,  IM. 
Leagtto  of,  mr  of  tho,  ii9. 
nniwiwwi  to  Vmnoeb  810^  661. 
CAMSBmo^    oyuroli    ot    M4|     Mf 

Amoomx. 
Oambamia,  BtoMBMi  MtlleiiMBli  in* 
46. 
geognqshioal  poritioQ  oi;  61. 
Oaxfo  Fobmxo,  traity  of;  S6t. 
Oanabj^  ooloniied  bj  Ftmoo,  664. 
oonqiwred  bj  Ungliid    666,  661, 

666. 
part  of  tlie  oonfedention  ol  Biitkh 
North  Aminrfoa,  686. 
Cor  AU,  dMdot  ot  oiigiBilfy  tanrbn, 

46a 
0A1IABIB6,  oonqoerid  by  Spain,  661. 
Oakdia,  war  ot  416. 

nae  of  tlie  name,  466  (m$$\ 
Cantabbia,  oon%iMEad  b;f  IngnatD^ 
66. 
indepflndenea  oi;  66. 
nnited  witilk  Aatnria,  166, 646. 
GAiTfBBBUBr,  anhbidiopiio  ^   166, 
186. 
sabmission  of  Welsh  sees  to,  167. 
Gape  Bbbton,  French  settlement  at, 

364. 
Cape  Coloht,  conquered  by  England, 

586. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  discovery  of, 

659. 
Cape  Vbedb  Islands,  conquered  by 

Portugal,  559. 
Capua,  ArSibishopric  of,  176. 
P^cipality  of,  407. 
annexed  to  Sicily  by  King  Roger, 
409. 

CABCA680NNB,  846. 

Cardinal  Bishops,  order  of,  176. 
Carelia,  conquered  by  Sweden,  505, 
525. 
part  of,  ceded  to  Russia,  529. 
Cabinthia       (K&mthen),      Slavonic 
settlement  of,  118. 
conquered   by  Charles  the  Great, 

131. 
mark  of,  144,  201. 
Duchy  of,  223,  318,  331. 
division  of,  318. 
annexed  by  Bohemia,  319. 
united  to  Gorz,  320. 
annexed  by  Austria,  322. 
part  of  the  Illyrian  provinces,  333. 
whether  the  seat  of  Samo*8  kingdom, 
489  (aoto). 


Cablhui,  UriMuia  6A  1§6l 

added  to  SntfiaDd  bfr  lllllina  lnfi% 
666. 
CABLOwns,  Bmm  0^  tf8»  4M^  464. 
Cabhiola  (KibIbX  MKk«(  mL 

Dmshy  0^116,  iSI. 

part  of  tbe  H^piIbb  f^ravlBOHb  866 
Gaboldt  A,  6T6. 

ita  diTlaioB^  ill 
OAbbaba,  1^  fala  «(  «t  BidhMr  iia 
Oabthaob,  bar  rffBliy  ivHh  B8BM^6l 

FhoBoieiaB  ooloiiy,  86. 

ita  poaaeaaioBa  in  BkOf^  48l 

h«r  riyalxT  witk  tlM  Qndka  la 
Sicily,  60. 

hcdda  SaidlBia  and  Oonla^  «. 

ita  powar  in  Spain,  6T. 

loaaa  liar  8|iaaidi  poaBaaaian%  66L 

deatnqred,  60. 

reatoredbjf  Qaaar,  61« 

graatnan  of;  61. 

oapHal  of  tlia  ViMBdalkiBgaaH^  m 
CXABTBAMor A  (Haw- OartlMMX  if. 

aootoa!aatioalprofine8a(H6L 

kMM  iti  BMlKi^olifem  nai^  «i 
OAaHBL,aoolaalaatiealpv0fiBoa«i(,  166 
^fifTFTH  itiTT  tirnrat  Irtiif  nf  ralaB^tii 
oopoiiaalai  tt6. 

0A6PIAB,  Bnarfaa  adfanoa  OB,  888. 

Cabbitbia,  609. 

Cabtile,  political  use  of  the  iiame,S15. 

its  colonizing  power,  10. 

its  beginning,  158, 167. 

united  with  Aragon,  158. 

kingdom  of,  158,  548,  558. 

Its  Emperors,  479. 

later  history  of,  544. 

its  relations  toVrards  Navarre,  641 

shlftings  of,  548. 

its  final  union  with  {oon^  i6. 

advance  of,  550. 

conquest  of,  under  St.  Perdinandi 
551. 

conquers  Granada,  553,  554. 

loses  and  recovers  Gibraltar,  558, 555. 

its  union  with  Aragon,  545. 

its  outlying  possensiona  compared 
with  those  of  Aiagon,  556. 
Castracani,    Castruccio,     tyrant   of 

Lucca,  251. 
Catalans,   conquests  of,  in  Qreeceb 

401,  431. 
Catalonia,  county  o^  553. 
Cattaro,  420. 

won  and  lost  by  Montenegro,  833, 
334,  444. 
Caucasus,  Russian  advance  in,  688. 
Cayenne,  365. 

Celts,     earliest     Aryan     settlers   in 
western  Europe,  14.  57. 

extent  of  their  settlements,  14, 57, 59. 
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Celts,  displaced  by  Teutons  in  Britain, 
16. 
romanized,  61. 
in  Britanny,  96,  146. 
their  states  in  Britain,  133. 
CERDAaNE,  released  from  homage  to 
France,  549. 
recovered  by  Aragon,  653,  555. 
loss  of,  567. 
Ceredigion,  English  conquest  of,  572. 
Ceuta,  under  the  Empire,  543. 

under  Spain,  569,  561. 
Ceylon,  Duicd  colony,  309. 
Chablais,  281,  294. 
Chaldia,  theme  of,  164. 
Chalk&don,  Chosroes  encamps  at,  113 
CHALKIDIK&,  geographical  position  of, 
20. 
Greek  colonies  in,  33. 
united  to  Macedonia,  38. 
kept  by  the  Empire,  403,  404,  461. 
Chalons,  battle  of,  its  importance,  96. 
compared  with  battle  of  Tours,  116. 
Chaltbia,  438 

Cham  BERT,  Savoyard  capital,  290. 
annexed  by  France,  296,  371. 
restored,  ib. 
Champagne,  county  of,  146. 

character  of  its  vassalage,  339,  340. 
joined  to  France,  348. 
Chandebnaoobb,   a    French    settle- 
ment, 366. 
Channel  Islands,  kept  by  the  Eng- 
lish kings,  345,  676. 
Charlainb  ;  see  Karolinoia. 
Charlemont,  361. 
Charleboi,  361. 

Charles  the  Great,  his  conquests,  1 25, 
127. 
conquers  Lombardy,  127. 
his  title  of  Patrician,  ib, 
crowned  Emperor,  128. 
extent  of  his  empire,  130,  131. 
conquers  Saxony,  130. 
overthrows  the  Avars,  131. 
his  divisions  of  the  Empire,  131, 

132. 
his  death,  132. 

archbishoprics  founded  by,  179, 1 80. 
Charles  the  Bald,  grant  of  Aquitaine 
to,  139,  360. 
extent   of    the   western    kingdom 
under,  145. 
Charles  the  Fat,  Emperor,  union  of 
the    Frankish    kingdoms    under, 
141. 
deposed,  147. 
Chablbs  v..  Emperor,  dominions  of, 
268,  307,  328,  566. 
gprants  Malta  to  the  Knights  of  St. 
John,  430. 


CHL 

Chablbs  v.,  his  conquest  of  Tunis, 
464,  561. 
extension    of    Castllian    dominion 
under,  567. 
Chablbs  YI.,  Emperor,  his  Pragmatic  ^ 

Sanction,  331. 
Charles  XII.,  of  Sweden,  his  wars 

with  Peter  the  Great,  629. 
Charles  of  Anjou,  271. 

his  kingdom  of  Sicily,  257. 
his  Italian  dominion,  291. 
his  dominion  in  Epeiros,  411. 
occupies  Acre,  ib. 
Chablbs  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
his  schemes  for  a    Burgundian 
kingdom,  298,  313. 
his  annexations,  307. 
effects  of  his  death,  351. 
Chablbs,  Duke  of  Leukadia,  his  con- 
quests and  title,  436. 
Chablbs  theCk>od,  Duke  of  Savoy,  294. 
Chablbs  Emmanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy, 

296. 
Chabolois,  under  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, 296,  351. 
an    appendage    to    Castile    under 

Charles  V.,  557. 
conquered  by  Lewis  XIV.,  ib. 
Chabtbes,  county  of,  338. 

character  of  its  vassalage,  839. 
united  to  Champagne,  342. 
purchased  by  Saint  Lewis,  347. 
Chazars,  their  settlements,   17,  117, 
377. 
Russian  advance  against,  498. 
Cherson&sos,  Cimbric,  probable  Celtic 
settlement  in,  15. 
becomes  Teutonic,  ib. 
Chbrs6n  (Cher8on§6os),  geognraphical 
position  of,  20. 
Greek  colony  in,  36. 
its  independence,  ib. 
Tetraxite  Goths  settle  in,  101. 
theme  of,  166. 
annexed    to  the  Eastern  Empire, 

891. 
taken  by  Vladimir,  391,  499. 
not  the  site  of  modem  Cherson,  533 
(note),  $ee  Crim. 
Chester,  See  of  Lichfield  moved  to, 

187. 
Chiavbnna,  200,  281. 
Chieri,  291. 
Chioola,  424. 
Cmos,  early  greatness  of,  33. 

under  the  Zaooaria  and  the  Maona, 

429. 
under  the  Turks,  ib. 
Chlodwio,  King  of  the  Franks,  his 
kingdom,  94. 
Alemanni  conquered  by,  ib.,  121. 
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O&L 

Oblodwxo,    oanqiifift   of    Aqnitaliie 

under,  191. 
0H0BB0B8  IL»  his  oonaaests,  IIS;  118. 
Chbibtiav  L,  King  of  I>6nnuu(k,  unites 

Doomaarky  SleewfoiEy  and  Hc^litaia^ 

607,  508 
Ohbobatu,  Ifortihem  and  Sontibem, 

449.    8ge  ako  CsOAtlA. 
GuBOBATiA,Koirtliem,  Bohemian  poirar 

in,  494. 
becomes  Little  Poland,  498. 
peases  to  Anstrii^  682. 
Chitb,  bishmxrio  o^  229. 
Ohitboh,   Basten,  its    relations   to 

Bnssia,  484. 
CiBiN  gives  its  name  to  l^ebenbOxgen, 

461  (naU). 
CutCAflSiA,  Bnssian  advance  in,  689. 
CiaALPiini  Gaol ;  sm  Oauii. 
ClBALPUiB  BaPUBUO,  269,  280,  288. 
ClBPADANB  BunmUO,  ^16,  268. 

Clebmoht,  eonnty  oi;  841. 

Clbvb,  216. 

CuBaA,424. 

OLOiirTABF,  Irish  viotonr  at,  676. 

Cnixt,  his  conquest  of  Bngland,  188. 

his  northern  Bmpire,  d.,  478. 
OOLOHIB  (Lasioa)  Boman  conquest  of, 

113. 
CoLONTA    Agbippina,    95,    179.    See 

KOLN. 

Colony,  meaning  and  use  of  the  word, 

679. 
Columbia,  British,  683. 
Columbus,  Christopher,  his  discovery 

of  the  New  World,  661. 
COMO,  175,  243. 
CoMPOSTELLA,  ecclesiastical  province, 

of,  183. 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  227, 

228,  370. 
CoNNAUGHT,  temporal  division  of  Ire- 
land, 188,  674. 
Connecticut,  679. 
Conrad  of  Mazovia,  grants  Culm  to 

the  Teutonic  knights,  513. 
Constantinb,  French  conquest  of,  372. 
Constantine  the  Great,  divisions  of 

the  Empire  under,  75. 
his  new  capital,  34, '78. 
Constantine  PoRPHYBOOENNtTOs,  his 

description  of  the  themes  of  the 

Empire,  164,  155. 
Constantine  Palaiolooos,  his  con- 
quests in  Peloponndsos,  434. 
Constantinople,  seat  of  the  Roman 

Empire    removed  to,  34,  65,  78, 

83. 
its  moral  influence,  1 20. 
its  relation  to  the  Eastern  Empire, 

121 


OomTAarmioFUi,  paldaiMfaafte  ^tXk 
172, 174. 
earl  J  Busman  attenyta  oii»  iK 
Latin  conquest  d^  1^. 
won  back  nnder  Mt^jyi*^  BMMs* 

gos,400. 
its  re]ati(Hxs  wiOi  TntbittnS,  1^ 
taken  by  the  Tute,  ¥m,mO,4m. 
CoHSTAHZ,  bisfaopHe  o^  SilL 

passes  to  Austria  JWt.  ] 

OOBOOTA,  t^shopilo  of ,  188. 
oonqnered  bj  Wmtkbtmedt  881. 
Oaliphftte    of ;     ass     Cauorauii^  v 
Western. 
Ck>aFn,   Norman   oonqueste  ei»  M^'  | 
408.  . 

Venetian   oonqneet   of;   iSM^  ^1,.  ] 

426. 
won  from  Tenioe  hy  BmIrmi  M^ 
•     410. 

held  by  lCaigarito»  4ia 
granted  to  Ittnfrad,  411. 
nnder  Charles  of  Aajon,  #. 
nnder  Venice,  ib, 
smnmazy  of  its  bisloiyy  li%  ii7. 

MS  «2S9  KO&KTBA. 

CouKTHy  in  the  Bpmerio  caJaJiyiii 

28. 
a  Dorian  dtjr,  28, 80. 
her  colonies,  31. 
joins  the  Achaian  Leagne,  41. 
under  Macedonia,  ib. 
won  from  Epeiros  by  the  Latins, 

432. 
under  the  Acdauoli,  432,  433. 
Cornwall,  Celtic  power  in,  133. 
CORON    (KorCne),    held     by     Venice, 
423. 
lost  by  her,  426. 
Corsica,  45. 

early  inhabitants  of,  66. 
Uoman  conquest  of,  ib, 
province  of,  80. 
won  back  to  the  Empire,  108. 
held  by  G^noa,  246,  262. 
ceded  to  France,  256,  363. 
effects    of    its    incorporation  with 
f  *rance,  363,  364,  368. 
Cosmo  db'  Medici,  Duke  of  Florence 
and  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  262, 
253. 
CoTTiAN  Alps,  the,  province  of,  80. 
COTTBUS,  217,  230. 
COURTRAY,  861. 
COUTANCES,  181. 

Coventry,  See  of  Lichfield  moved  to, 

187. 
Cracow,  capital  of  Poland,  496. 
annexed  by  Austria,  531,  682. 
joined    to  the  duchy  of  Warsaw. 
330,  537. 
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Ckacow,  republic  of,  637. 

second  Austrian  annexation  of,  334, 
537. 
Crediton,  Bishopric  of,  187. 
Crema,  243,  249. 
Cremona,  243. 

Crete,  its  geographical  position,  22. 
in  the  Homeric  catalogue,  28. 
keeps  its  independence,  38. 
conquered  by  Rome,  65. 
province  of,  79. 
lost  and  recovered  by  the  Eastern 

Empire.  384,  385. 
conquered  by  Venice,  419. 
by  the  Turks,  419,  464. 
re-enslaved  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
469. 
Crim.  khanat  of,  518. 

dependent  on  the  Sultans,  ib, 
annexed  to  Russia,  466,  528,  538u 
Croatia,  Slavonic  settlement  in,  118. 
its  relations    to  the   Eastern  and 
Western  Empires,   161,  390,  420, 
421. 
its  relations  to  Hungary,  161,  205, 

334,  421,  438,  448,  449,  450,  455. 
part  of  the  Illyrian  Provinces,  333. 
Croja,  won  and  lost  by  Venice,  425, 

437. 
Crotona  ;  tee  Kr6ton. 
Crusade,  first,  its  geographical  result, 

412,  413. 
Crusaders,  take  Constantinople,  393, 
394. 
their    conquests     compared    with 
those  of  the  Normans  in  Sicily, 
412. 
Cuba,  562. 

CUJAVIA,  478,  516,  531,  537. 
Culm,  granted  to  the  Teutonic  knights, 
513. 
restored  to  Poland,  514. 
CUM^  Greek  colony,  48. 

Roman  conquest  of,  49. 
Cum  AN  I  A,  king  of,  a  Hungarian  title, 

452. 
CUMANS,  settlements  of,  377,  452,  500. 
dynasty  of,  in  Bulgaria,  446,  452. 
crushed  by  the  Mongols,  452,  500. 
Cumberland  (Strathclyde),  a  Celtic 
state,  133. 
Scandinavian  settlements  in,  164. 
grant    of,  to    Scotland,   165,    669, 

670. 
won  back  by   Henry  the   Second, 

570. 
southern  part  united  to  England, 

569. 
formation  of  the  shire,  674. 
CURLAND,  Swedish  conquest  of,  488. 
Lettic  inhabitants  of,  601. 


DAK 

CuRLAND,  German  influence  in,  503. 

dominion  of  the  Sword- brothers  in, 
613. 

duchy  of,  521. 

a  Polish  fief,  531. 

annexed  by  Russia,  632. 
CuRZOLA ;  see  Korkyra,  Black. 
CUSTRIN,  under  Poland,  496. 

passes  to  Brandenburg,  609. 
CYPRUS,  Greek  colonies  in,  22 

rivalry  of  Greeks  and  Phoenicians 
in,  29,  37. 

Roman  conquest  of,  66. 

part  of  Prefecture  of  the  East,  77. 

theme  of,  165. 

lost  and  won  by  the  Eastern  Empire, 
384. 

conquered  by  Richard,  ib. 

kingdom  of,  412. 

its  connexion  with  Jerusalem  and 
with  Armenia,  t^.,  413,  415. 

conquered  by  Venice,  416,  419. 

by  the  Turks,  419,  426,  466. 

under  English  rule,  466,  577. 
Czar  ;  tee  Tzar. 
Czechs,  493. 
CZEPUBZ ;  »ee  ZiPS. 


Dacia,  wars  of,  with  Rome,  72. 

made  a  province  by  Trajan,  ib. 

given  up  by  Aurelian,  ib. 

its  later  history,  73. 

diocese  of,  79 

Gothic  power  in,  90 
Daohestan,  533,  638. 
Dago,  under  the  Sword-brothers,  513. 

under  Denmark,  508,  622. 

under  Sweden,  625. 
Dalmatia,  Greek  colonies  in,  35. 

its  wars  with  Rome,  64. 

Roman  colonies  in,  id. 
Dalmatia,  diocese  of,  80. 

Slavonic  settlement  in,  118. 

its  relations  to  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Empire,  166,  161,  389, 
421. 

kingdom  of,  421,  424. 

history  of  the  coast  cities,  420. 

Venetian  conquest  in,  416,  421,  422. 

joined  to  Croatia,  421. 

recovered  by  Manuel,  394, 421. 

fluctuates  between  Hungary  and 
Venice,  421,  422,  424,  427. 

recovered  by  Venice,  ib. 

annexed  by  Lewis  the  Great,  424, 
453. 

taken,  lost,  and  recovered  by  Aus- 
tria, 330,  333,  334,  467. 
Dalmatian  Alps,  the,  19. 
Danaoi,  in  the  Homeric  catalogue,  26. 
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"DAMmB,  the,  wan  of,  witb  CfavkMi  tlid  • 

tlieitteta«iiieati!,  1U»  18S,  IM,  487. 
tbeir  invasioiis  oi  UngUmd,  164^  186. 
Danish  Kabx,  M^  488. 
Daxubb,  fieonttor  of  Bone,  9^  88,  T8. 
RonyuDL  ooDooeslB  on,  88,  78. 
boondazy  of  tiw  Bnqiiitt,  78, 78|  88. 
Qotlito  gottlamaiit  on,  90. 
crosMd  bj  the  Qo&m,  81. 
DAHZtth  nuurk  of,  8CMI. 

lost  and  zeooTored  by  Poland,  ib^ 

614. 
eoBdinoDwealtli  of»  886i  687« 
restored  to  Prnaaia,  687. 
DAMibAMiAMB,  in  tlie  Aaiatio  oatnlogae, 

88. 
BAinrainrr;  aif  YisinroiA. 
Danu,  kingdmn  of,  100. 

Daairii  eonqne^  of,  184. 
I)sx«AWABa,  580. 
DBUonraOBflT,  S27, 58a 
DsKMABX,  a  ocioniiing  povrer,  10. 
extent  of,  184. 
its  xelatUms  to  the  Weatem  8m- 

I^  181, 801, 488. 
fonnation  of  the  Idngdonit  WL 
oonqneat  and  odonies  of,  487. 
nniled  with  BngUnd  under  Gnat, 

164, 186. 
bishoprics  of,  189. 
conqaers  Sclavinia,  606. 
advance  of,  in  Germany,  ib. 
titles  of  its  kings,  ib, 
keeps  Rug^n,  ib. 

effect  of    its  advance  on  the  Sla- 
vonic lands,  608. 
its  settlement  in  Esthland,  605, 618. 
united  with  Sweden  and  Norway, 

604. 
with  Norway  only,  ib. 
its  relations  with  Sleswick  and  Hol- 

stein,  507,  608,  536. 
her  conquest  and  loss  of  Dago  and 

Oesel,  522,  525. 
its  wars  with  Sweden,  526. 
g^ves  up  the    sovereignty    of    the 

Ctottorp  lands,  626. 
gets  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorst, 

527. 
recovers  the  Gottorp  lauds,  530. 
gives  up  Oldenburg  and  Delmen- 
horst, ib.      g 
incorporation  of  Holstein  with,  636. 
Desniga,  Zupania  of,  439. 
8«<rir<{n}f,  a  Byzantine  title,  397  (mrte) 
Dijon,  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Bur- 
gundy, 146, 148,  300. 
Dioceses,  original  use  of  the  name,  76. 
Diocletian,  Emperor,  division  of  the 
Empire  under,  76. 


inoCLvnAV,  Ida  ooHMilpw  IML 
DiosMA,  Saanift  ei  liM  g«»  «C  tti 

Senrlan  lda«doiii.  418^  8t8L 
DrnfABSB,  a  Ine  teaip  808. 

joined  to  Hoistain,  M8^  i0r. 

remaina  fkeob  508. 

Daniah  eoomaal  0^  48). 
DoBBOomui^  be  daaJWaH,  418^ 

DOBBUTOHA,  Ortritt  Ot  ate  SMMb  441 

Joined  to  WaUaeUa*  447,  «Bi. 
zeattMced  to  BoumiiSiv  ^1^ 
MDmKAMmfbKm;  aavKAZOiL 
DoiiB,  oapital  of  Wtambt^B-OatM,  fSL 
DoMBai>AT,  afaina  nemSoBed  in,  874. 
DoMVBONT,  ao^ttlrad  bj  WiUim  of 

KonnaaAr,  848. 
BOBOHBSTBB,  biahoprioa  o^  Itt^  187. 
DoBZAK,  name  beHUj  Imana  la  lb» 
oatalogiia^  88* 
aeltienieHta  and  eillea  ia 

B8aoa,88,88i 
inAala,88. 

Dov AT«  beoomea  ftendby  881« 
Dbbvz,  oonntj  ot  841. 
Dbubuii^  bia  oamVilgBa  fm 
88. 

D VBUir»  eooifirfMiieal  pMvinee  ai;  188. 
DcrLOH^vo,  originally  SarviMi,  488l 

wonand  10f»t  by  Montenegsow  444. 
DuKKiBK,  hdd  by  ftigland,  810, 877. 

bought  hack  by  Fruice,  310,  86S. 
DuBAZZO  (Epidamnos),  taken  by  the 
Normans,  393,  408,  410. 

held  by  Margarito,  410. 

conquered  by  Venice,  422. 

won  from  Venice  by  Bpeiros,  410. 

recovered  by  the  Eastern  Empire^ 
398,411. 

under  Charles  of  Anjou,  411. 

won  by  Servia,  440. 

duchy  of,  411. 

won  by  the  Albanians,  436. 

second  Venetian  conquest  of,  424. 

by  the  Turks,  426. 
DiTRHAM,  bishopric  of,  188. 
Dutch,  use  of  the  name,  309. 
Dybbhachion,  theme  of,  166. 

9ee  DuBAZZO. 


Eadmund,  his  conquest  and  gnmt  of 

Cumberland  to  tfootland,  186. 
Eadwabd,  the  Elder,  extent  of  Eng- 
land under,  166. 
East,  the,  Greek  oivilisation  in,  61,  61 

provinces  of,  62,  63. 

prefecture  of,  77,  78. 

dioceses  of,  ib. 
East  Anolbs,  kingdom  of,  134, 163. 

Danish  conquest  of,  164. 

diocese  of,  186. 
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"East  India  Company,  French,  366. 
Eastern  £mpibe  ;  $ee  Empire. 
Eastern  Mark  ;  tee  Austria. 
East  PALI  A,  212. 

ECGBERHT,  king  of  the  West  S%zons, 
his  sapremacj,  134,  163. 

ECHALLENS,  294. 

Edessa,  restored  to  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire, 391. 

taken  by  the  Turks,  414. 
Edinburgh,  bishopric  of,  188. 

a  border  fortress,  568. 

taken  by  the  Scots,  669. 
Edward  III.,  of  England,  349. 
Egypt,  under  the  Ptolemies,  38,  62. 

Roman  conquest  of,  67. 

diocese  of,  77. 

conquered  by  Selim  I.,  463. 
Eider,  boundary  of  Charles  the  Great *s 

empire,  131, 143,  202,  485,  535. 
Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  eftects  of  her 

marriages,  344,  349. 
Elba,  45. 

annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
252. 

annexed  to  Tu.«»cany,  263. 
£lis,  probable  Aitolian  colony  in,  29. 

use  of  the  name,  t^.,  30. 

joins  the  Achaian  league,  41. 
Elmham,  bishopric  of,  186. 
Elsass,  198,  221,  223. 

annexed  by  France,  199,  221,  359. 

recovered  by  Germany,  236,  371. 
Ely.  bishopric  of,  187. 
Embrun,    ecclesiastical    province   of. 

176.  177. 
Emmanuel  Filibert,  Duke  of  Savoy, 

294. 
Emperors,  Eastern,  position  of,  374. 
Emperors,  Western,  position  of,  374. 
Empire,  Roman,  greatest  extent  of,  9. 

conquests  under,  68-73. 

Its  river  boundaries,  73. 

division  of,  under  Diocletian,  76. 

united  under  Constantine,  ib. 

division  of,  ih.^  82 

reunited  under  Zeno,  97,  107. 

continuity  of,  98,  106. 

loses  its  eastern  provinces,  114. 

nominal  authority  of,  127. 

final  division  of,  128. 

its  political  tradition  unbroken  in 
the  East,  375. 
Empire,  Western,  beginning  of,  82, 
83. 

Teutonic  invasions  and  settlements, 
in,  84,  87.  89. 

united  with  the  Eastern  Empire,  97, 
107. 

contrasted  with   the  Eastern,  101, 
374. 
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Empire,  Western,   its   relations   to 
Germany,  128,  130,  166, 167,  194, 
195. 
*    divisions  of,  139.  140,  337. 

its  rivalry  with  Eastern  Empire,  1 29. 

restored  by  Otto  the  Great,  \b'^, 

its  relations  with  France,  ib. 

eeclesiastical  divisions  in,  170,  172. 

represented  by  the  German  kingdom, 
194,  195. 

Burgundy  united  to,  200. 

its  eastern  advance,  806. 

position  of  its  Emperors,  374. 

relations  of  Armenia  to,  415. 

it  relations  to  Scandinavia,  483. 

to  the  Northern  81aves,  481,  491. 
Empire,  Eastern,  beginning  of,  83. 

its  rivalry  with  Persia,  84, 101. 

no  Teutonic  settlements  in,  ib, 

ravages  of  Goths  in,  91. 

united  with  the  Western,  97,  107. 

contrasted  with  the  Western,  101, 
374. 

extent  of,  in  the  eighth  century,  120. 

its  Greek  character,  129,  153,  167, 
378.  395. 

its   religious  distinction  from  the 
Western,  153. 

its  fluctuating  boundaries,  ib, 

its  themes,  154,  157. 

its  dominion  in  Italy,  156,  383,  407. 

its  Asiatic  character,  156. 

its  maritime  power,  ib. 

Its  greatness  under  Basil  H.,  157. 

relation  of  the    Byzantine    patri- 
archate to,  172. 

position  of  its  Emperors,  374. 

falls  mainly   through    foreign  in- 
vasion, 375,  378. 

its  partisd  tendencies  to  separation, 
375. 

keeps  the  political  tradition  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ib, 

distinction  of  races  in,  376. 

its  power  of  revival,  381,  390. 

its  loss  and  gain  in  the  great  islands, 
382,  384. 

its  relations  towards  the  Slavonic 
powers,  385,  887,  395. 

Bulgarian  settlements  in,  386,  389, 
395. 

recovers  Greece  from  the   Slaves, 
388. 

its  oonqnests  of  Bulgaria,  390. 

its  relations  to  Venice,  391. 

its  fluctuations  in  Asia,  ib, 

Turkish  invasions  in,  392. 

Norman  invasions  in,  id.,  407. 

loses  Antioch,  393. 

its  geographical  aspect  in  1085,  ib, 

under  the  Komndnoi,  893,  899,  421. 
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BMnsa.  Xa8tbb»»  act  of  putltloii, 
896, 417. 
loMs  and  gaiiuH  894,  40(UjM,  4SK 
under  the  FlilaUdoffoi,  879,400. 
ttfleob  of  Timoor't  mTaeion,  404. 
Hs  final  fall,  ib. 

tta4»8  formed  out  of,  404-406. 
general  siinFej  of  its  hiatonr,  47i- 

477. 
oompaied  with  the  Ottoman  do- 

nunion,469. 
EXPntB,  L^TIN,  896, 897. 

its  end,  898. 
Bmpieb  ov  Kxkaia,  899,  400. 
BXPIBB  ov  Tbbbuond,  86,  ^9,  487, 

488. 
BXPUUI  OF  TBmBJLLOXIKk,  898,  400, 

480. 
BicpiKi,  SmyiAN,  440. 
Bmfibb  of   Butaik,  165,  166,  478, 

868. 
Bmpibb  of  Spaik,  470. 
Bmpibb  of  BirssiA,  829. 
Bmpibb,  Fbbnoh,868. 
Bmpibb  of  Aubxbia,  227,  276,  816, 

870. 
Bmpibb  of  Hatti,  872. 

BMPIBB8  OF  MBXIOO,  862. 

Bmpibb  of  Bbazil,  86a 
Bmpibb,  Gbbmab,  288, 286. 

Empirb  of  India,  686. 
England,  use  of  the  name,  2, 3. 
origin  of  the  name,  99. 
formation  of  the  kingdom,  163. 
West-Saxon  sapremacy  in,  id.,  164. 
Danish  invasions,  164. 
advance  of,  165. 
united    with     Scandinavia    tinder 

Cnut,  166. 
Norman  conquest  of,  id.,  168. 
its  ecclesiastical  geography,  169. 
dioceses  in,  186,  187. 
its  relations  with  Aquitaine,  345. 
its  wars  with  France,  348,  349. 
its  rivalry  with  France  in  America 

and  India,  365. 
slight  change  in  its  internal  divi- 
sions, 564. 
its  relations  with  Scotland,  668, 569, 

570. 
changes  of    its  boundary  towards 

Wales,  572,  673. 
its  relations  with  Ireland,  575. 
its  settlements  beyond  sea,  565. 
its  outlying  European  possessions, 

576. 
its  American  colonies,  577,  583. 
West  Indian  possessions,  683. 
other  colonies  and  possessions  of, 

583,  584,  585. 
its  dominion  in  India,  586. 


99* 

cngin  of  tlie  name^  lOOi 
tli/&  settlements,  0. 
ranain  Teutonic^  48^ 
BPBiBOfl,  20, 21. 

its  ethnical  lelai^ms  to  Qnoo9t%L 

use  of  the  name,  96. 

kingdom  of  Pyiziios»  S6. 

leagae  of,  41. 

peace  of,  48. 

Its  leagim  dissolved,  42. 

Qie^  chanotar  of^  6S. 

Bomaa  oonqnest  of,  64. 

part  of  the  theme   of  Nikopolii, 

166. 
Konnan  conqnests  ia,  S88;  408»  410. 
granted  in  ilef  to  Macniito^  410. 
despotat  of,  897, 896,  Im. 
its  conquest  of  and  sepanation  ham 

Thessalonikd^  898. 
under    Manfred    and    Oiavles  of 

Anjou,  411. 
its  first  dismemberment,  484i. 
recovered  by  the  Bastem  Baninb 

401. 
imder  Sendan,  Albanian,  and  JMIam 

rale,  484, 486. 
Venetian  and  Tarkish  oooapaliOB 
of,  486. 
Ephbsos,  its  early  greatness,  38. 
£piDAMNOS,  Greek  colony,  20,  35. 
its  alliance  with  Rome,  41. 
see  DuBAZZO. 
Epidaubos  (Dalmatian),  Greek  colony, 
35. 
destroyed,  118. 
Eric,  Saint^  king  of  Sweden,  his  con- 
qnests in  Finland,  503. 
Erivan,  539. 
Ermbland,    bishopric  of,   added   to 

Poland,  514. 
Essex,  kingdom  of,  163,  578. 
ESTE,  house  of,  244,  250,  256. 
ESTHLAND  (Esthonia),  Fins  in,  501. 
Danish  settlement  in,  505,  513. 
dominion  of  the  Swordbearers  id, 

513. 
mider  Sweden,  522. 
under  Russia,  529. 
Etruria,  75,  80. 

kingdom  of,  260. 
Etruscans,  their  doubtful  origin  and 
language,  46. 
confederation  of  their  cities,  ib. 
EUBOIA,  geographical  position  of,  22. 
its  position  in  the  Homeric  cata- 
logue, 27. 
under  Macedonian  influence,  .^8,  41. 
conquered  by  Venice,  423,  424. 
by  the  Turks,  424. 
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Euphrates,  Asiatic  boundary  of  the 

Koinan  Empire.  73,  82,  102. 
Euro  PA,  Roman  province  of,  78. 
Europe,  its  geographical  character,  5, 
6,  8. 
its  three  great  peninsulas,  6,  8. 
its  colonizing  powers,  10. 
Aryan  settlements  in,  12-15. 
non-Aryan  races  in,  12,  13,  16,  17. 
beginning    of  its  modern   history, 

87,  88. 
Slavonic  settlements  in,  116-120. 
effect  of  the  Saracen  conquests  in, 

125,  126. 
Scandinavians  and  English  in,  132, 

135,  162. 
origin  of  its  chief  modem  states, 

138,  166. 
its  ecclesiastical    geography,    169, 

188,  191. 
Buonaparte's  scheme  for  the  divi- 
sion of,  369. 
extended  by  colonization,  585. 
Euxine,  Greek  colonies  on,  35. 

lands  on,  in  the  diocese  of  Pontos,  77. 
Evora,  ecclesiastical  province  of,  183. 
Evrbux,  181. 
Exeter,  diocese  of,  187. 

EZERITES,  388. 


Falkland  Islands,  583. 
Fahagobta,  under  Genoa,  415. 
Faroe    Islands,    colonized     by    Nor- 

wetrians,  162,  487. 
Fauciony,   annexed    to   Savoy,  270, 
288. 
held  by  the  Dauphins  of  Viennois, 

289. 
re-annexed  to  Savoy,  ib. 
Ferdinand,  Saint,  king  of  Castile,  his 

conquests,  551. 
Ferdinand  L,  Emperor,  327. 
Fbrmo  ;  see  Ancona. 
Fbrrara,  duchy  of,  250,  251,  256. 
Finland,  Swedish  conquests  in,  503, 
505. 
Russian  conquests  in,  525,  535. 
Grand  Duchy  of,  535. 
Fins,  remnant  of  non-Aryan  people  in 
Europe,  12,  482. 
in  Li  viand  and  Esthland,  501. 
Flaminia,  province  of,  80. 
Flanders,  county  of,  145, 146. 
united  to  Burg^undy,  300,  351. 
within  the  Burgundian  circle,  224. 
released  from  homage  to  France, 

ib.,  306,  352. 
French  acquisitions  in,  360. 
Flemings,  their  settlement  in  Pem- 
brokeshire, 572. 


FRA 

Florence,  archbishopric  of,  175. 
its  greatness,  245. 
Hsa  submits  to,  252. 
rule  of  the  Medici  in,  ib. 
Florida,  held  by  England  and  Spain, 

580,  581. 
acquired  by  the  States,  581. 
France,    effect    of    its   geographical 

position,  10. 
origin  and  use  of  the  name,  4,  5,  93, 

125,  147,  336,  339. 
beginning  of,  139,  140,  148,  167. 
its  ecclesiastical  divisions,  169. 
its  annexations,  226,  260,  272,  273, 

353,  364. 
compared  with  Austria,  336. 
a  nation  in  the  fullest  sense,  338. 
great  fiefs  of,  339. 
twelve  peers  of,  340. 
its  incorporation  of  vassal  states, 

341,  353. 
effects  of  the  wars  with  England, 

349,  350. 
beginning  of  the  modern  kingdom, 

350. 
thorough  incorporation  of  its  con- 
quests, 363. 
its  colonial  dominions,  364,  366. 
its  rivalry  with  England  in  America 

and  India,  365,  366. 
its  barrier  towns  against  the  Nether- 
lands, 361. 
effects  of  the  Peace  of  1763  on,  366. 
its  annexations  under  the  Republic 

and  Empire,  225,  367,  368. 
extent  of,  under  Buonaparte,  370. 
restorations  made  by,  after  his  fall, 

ib, 
later  annexations  and  losses,  265, 

371.  372. 
character  of  its  African  conquests, 

372. 
its  war  with  Prussia,  235. 
France,  duchy  of,  146. 

united  with  the    kingdom  of    the 

West  Franks,  147. 
Franche-Comtb  ;     see    Burgundy, 

County  of. 
Francia,  meanings  of  the  name,  93, 

124,  132. 
extent  of,  138. 
Francia,  Eastern,  95,  124,  140,  144, 

211.220. 
Francia,  Western,  95,  125,  140,  147. 
Francis  I.,  Emperor,  exchanges  Lor- 
raine for  Tuscany,  256,  831. 
Francis  II.,    Emperor,   his   title   of 

*  Emperor  of  Austria,'  227,  332. 
Franconia,  origin  of  the  name,  95, 

124. 
extent  of  the  circle,  220. 


• 
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Fbakooioa;  im  FftijrcnA,  Bastam. 
FJiahkuxjit,  deotten  and  onoaatioii 
of  the  Getmin  kingt  «fe^  IM. 
afEoeoUgr.SM^SSS. 
Otand  Ihioli J  of,  9S8. 
annexed  hf  Pnuiia,  284. 
FsAinca,  ibe,  80,  M. 
tbeir  eettleiaente,  80. 
eztenfe  of  their    kingdom  under 

Oh]odwig,8i. 
their  oonqneet  of  tibe  Atoouumi,  121. 
of  Thariniiaaad  Bavaria,  <*. 
of  Aqvitaiae  and  Borgandy,  0, 
their  poeitkn,  122, 128. 
their  Qerman  and  GanUA  dq>en« 

dwwiiwft  ik, 
diyiaion  of  thdr  kingdom,  124. 
kingdom  of,  united  vnder  tiie  Karl- 

ings,  125. 
their  relations  witii  the  Swpire,  126. 
their  oonqneet  of  Lombaxdj,  127. 
dominion  of,  hioken  np^  lA. 
Feavks,  Bast,  kingdom  of,  140. 
grows  into  Qermanjr,  ik^  141. 
▼arions  names  of,  142  (noie). 
FbamMB,  West,  kingdom  of,  ita  <dia- 
raoter,  189, 140. 
oaUed  Kaiolingia,  141, 145, 182. 
its  extent,  146. 
its  onion  with  the  dnohy  of  France, 

147. 
gprows  into  modem  France,  ib. 
Fredbbick    II.,     Emperor,     recovers 

Jerusalem,  414. 
Frbdurick  III.,  Emperor,  323. 
Fbbdbbick  William    I.,   the    Great 

Elector  of  Brandenburg*,  215. 
Fbbdbbick  I.,  King  of  Prussia,  215 
Fbbibubo,    joins    the    Ck>nfederates, 
269,  280. 
its  Savoyard  conquest,  270,  281. 
divides  Gruy^res  with  Bern,  282. 
Fbeibubo-im-Bbbisoau,     conquered 
by  France,  362. 
restored,  ib. 
archbishopric  of,  182. 
French  language,  becomes  the  domi- 
nant speech  of  Gaul,  357. 
Fbench  Rbvolution,  wars    of  the, 

225,  283. 
Fbidbbikshamn,  Peace  of,  535. 
Fbibsland,  East,  county  of,  302. 
annexed  by  Prussia,  218. 
annexed  by  France,  228. 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Hannover, 
229. 
Fbibsland,  West,  county  of,  224. 
united  to  county  of  Holland,  302, 

307. 
part  of  the  United  Provinces,  308. 
Frisians,  a  Low- Dutch  tribe,  94. 


FbiuIiI,  18L 

dubhjof,24L 
Fuiii»A,22a 
Ftmnn,  harrier  tofwiit 


S0L 


QAxam,  Pbonlolaa  ooloiiir,  ti;  8$»  87. 

admitlt4  to  tiM  Bammm  ^~'*»«% 
88,61. 

assOAJMOL 
Oabta,  166,  881. 
a ALATA*  ooiotty  of  Ctoiioa,  4M. 
Gaxioea  (HiaUea\p  ktegdofli  ol»  fCXK 

twice  annexed  to  Mugaty*  488, 6U. 

reooTarad  bf  JPdtaBd,  Sift. 

Anstxian  possession   of,  S80,  881, 
468,  487, 681. 
Oaxjoia*  New,  880, 6M»  ftt7. 
aALUA,  Qse  of  the  nanw*  US. 
Gallxola,  646, 648. 
Gallowat,  incoipoiated  with  8ooi» 

land,  571. 
GaRIBAIiDI,  286. 

Gasooht,  DQofaj  of,  148^  Ml. 

its  nnion  with  AtnaMtibam^  i48L 

held  bj  lUigiand,  848. 

oeded  by  the  Peace  of  BjreMgajr,  8i8. 
Gatimoib,  ooo&tjr  of,  84i,  94SL 
GATTiLnsio,  family  of,  leoeivaa  liStbes 

in  fief,  429. 
Gaul,  use  of  the  name,  4,  5. 

its  geographical  position,  7. 

non-Aryan  people  in,  12, 13. 

Celtic  settlements  in,  14,  57. 

Greek  colonies  in,  36,  57. 

its  connexion  with  Spain,  57. 

Roman  conquest  of,  56, 59. 

prefecture  of,  76,  81. 

its  gradual  separation  from  the  Em- 
pire, 89. 

Teutonic  invasions  of,  91. 

West-Gothic  kingdom  in,  92. 

position  of  the  fVanks  in,  92, 128. 

extent  of  Prankish  kingdom  in,  94, 
95,  122. 

Burgundian  settlement  in,  96. 

Hunnish  invasion  of,  ib, 

ethnology  of  southern,  123. 

ecclesiastical  divisions  of,  176, 179, 
182. 
Gaul,  Cisalpine,  Celts  in,  14,  47. 

Roman  conquest  of,  55,  56. 
Gaul,  Transalpine,  Celts  in,  14. 

first  Roman  province  in,  58. 

its  boundaries,  59. 

its  divisions  and  inhabitants,  ib. 

romanization  of,  ib. 

nomenclature  of  its  northern  and 
southern  part,  60. 
Gauls,  their  settlements,  14,  47,  48 
{note). 
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GAU 

Gauthiod,  135,  486. 

Gauts,  Geatas,  of  Sweden,  name  con- 

foanded  with  Goths,  486. 
Gauvbrfassung,  208. 
Gdansk  ;  see  Danzig. 
Gedymin,  king  of  Lithuania,  615. 
Gkldern,  Gbldsbland,  duchy  of,  304. 

annexed  to  Bnrgundj,  307. 

division  of,  308. 

part  of  the  United  Provinces,  ib, 
Geneva,  a  Borgundian  city,  149. 

annexed  by  Savoy,  270,  290. 

allied  to  Bern  and  Freiboi^,  281. 

annexed  by  France,  284. 

distinction    between    county     and 
city  of,  289. 

restored  by  France,  371. 

joins  the  Swiss  Confederation,  284._ 

.  fluctuations  of,  294. 

position  of,  296. 
Genoa,  66. 

archbishop  of,  1 75. 

holds  Smyrna,  402. 

holds  Corsica,  246,  262. 

under  the  Visconti,  247. 

cedes  Corsica  to  France,  266. 

annexed  to  Piedmont,  263,  264. 

com])ared  with  Venice.  416. 

her  settlements,  428,  429. 

seizes  Rhodes,  429. 
George  Akropolites,  value  of  his 

history,  446  {note). 
George  Kastriota;    $ee  Scan  deb- 
beg. 
Geobgia,  kingdom  of,  conquered  by 

Russia,  633,  638. 
Georgia,  state  of,  680. 
Gepid^,  their  kingdom,  110. 

conquered  by  the  Lombards,  ib. 
Germania,  use  of  the  word,  132. 
Germans,  early  confederacies  of,  86. 

serve  within  the  Empire,  87. 
Germany,  effect  of  its  geographical 
character,  9. 

Roman  campaigns  in,  69. 

Frankish  dominion  in,  94,  96, 121, 
122,  123. 

its  relations  to  the  Western  Empire, 
128, 130, 143,  162,  166,193,  196. 

beginning  of    the    kingdom,    139, 
140.  142. 

its  extent,  143,  144,  197,  199. 

ecclesiastical  divisions  of,  179-181, 
182. 

kingdom  of  Burgundy  united  with, 
160,  193. 

its  losses,  196,  209. 

its     changes     in    geography    and 
nomenclature,  196,  207. 

its  eastern  extension,  206. 

the  great  duchies,  207, 211. 


GOT 

Germany,  circles  of,  209. 
later  history  of,  210, 216. 
late  beginnings  of  French  annexa- 
tion from,  366,  368,  369. 
Buonaparte's  treatment  of,  369 
state  of,  in  1811,  227,  228. 
the   Confederation,  224,  229,  233, 

234. 
last  geographical  changes  in,  236. 
its  war  with  France,  ib. 
Empire  of,  226,  236,  236. 
its  influence    on    the  Baltic,   602, 
603. 
Gex,  under  Savoy,  270,  281,  289. 
conquered  by  Geneva,  281. 
annexed  by  France,  296,  369. 
Ghabsanides,  Arabian  kings,  113 
Ghilan.  633. 

Gibraltar,  lost  and  won  by  Castile, 
662. 
occupied  by  England,  666,  677. 
Glarus,  joins  the  Swiss  Confederation, 

278. 
Glasgow,  ecclesiastical  province   of, 

188. 
Gnezna     (Gniezno,     Gnesen),    eccle- 
siastical province  of,  190. 
beginning  of  the  Polish  kingdom 

at,  496. 
passes  to  Prussia,  631. 
part    of   the    Duchy   of   Warsaw, 

637. 
recovered  by  Prussia,  t^. 
Golden  Horde,  the,  617,  618,  628. 
GONZAGA,  the,  rule  of  at  Mantua,  260. 
GORZ  CGorisia),  county  of,  223,  318, 
320,  331. 
annexed  by  Austria,  328. 
Gothia;    see    Pbeatbia   or    Sbpti- 

MANIA. 

Gothland  (Gktuthiod),  486. 
CtoTHB,  their  settlements  in  the  Western 
Empire,  89,  90. 
defeated  by  Claudius,  90. 
driven  on  by  the  Huns,  ib. 
their  conquests  in   Spain,  91,  92, 

104,  112,  643. 
power  in  Spain  broken  by  Saracens, 

116. 
broken  up  by  the  Franks,  122,  136. 
make  no  lasting  settlement  in  the 
Eastern  Empire,  376. 
Goths,  East,  their  dominion  in  Italy, 

97,  122. 
Goths,  West,  wars  of,  108, 122. 

extent  of  t^eir  dominions,  643. 
Goths,  Tetraxite,  their  settlement, 

101. 
Gotland,  power  of  the  Hansa  in,  611» 
held  by  the  mOitary  orders,  613. 
held  by  Denmark,  619. 
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Gotland,  conquered  by  Sweden,  525. 
GOTTE8HAU8BUND  League,  281. 
GOTTOBP    lands,    sovereignty    of,    re- 
signed by  Denmark,  526. 

annexed  to  Denmark,  530. 
Gozo,  granted  to  the  Knights  of  Saint 

John,  556. 
Grado,  Patriarchate  of,  173. 

removed  to  Venice,  Ut. 
Granada,  ecclesiastical   province  of, 
183. 

kingdom  of,  552. 

final  conquest  of,  554. 
Granson,  294. 
GraubOnden,  League  of,  280,  282. 

loses  its  subject  districts,  284. 

dismembered,  283,  284. 
Graveliner,  taken  by  France,  310. 
Greece,  one  of  the  three  great  Euro- 
pean peninsulas,  6. 

it«  geographical  character,  8,  11, 18. 

its    history    earlier  than    that    of 
Rome,  8,  43. 

use  of  the  name,  19. 

its  chief  divisions,  19-21. 

insular  and  Asiatic,  19-23. 

its  ethnology,  23-25. 

its  Homeric  geography,  25-28. 

its  cities,  27. 

changes  in,  30,  31. 

Macedonian  power  in,  37,  38. 

later  divisions  of,  40. 

leagues  in,  41. 

Roman  conquests  in,  41,  42,  64. 

Slavonic  occupation  of,  11 9,  385,  387. 

recovered  by  the  Eastern  Empire, 
.387,  388. 

war  of  independence,  468. 

kingdom  of,  formed,  ib. 

Ionian  Islands  ceded  to,  469. 

promised  extension  of,  ih. 
Greeks,  order  of  their  coming  into 
Europe,  13. 

their   kindred    with    Italians    and 
other  nations,  23-26. 

their  rivalry  with  the  Phoenicians, 

29. 
their  colonies,   28,   32-35,   36,   37, 

48,  49,  57. 
their  revival  of  the  name  Hellenes, 

376. 

Greenland,  Norwegian  and   Danish 
settlements  in,  135. 
united  to  Norway,  505. 

Gregory  the  Great,  his  scheme  for 
the  ecclesiastical  division  of 
Britain,  185. 

Greipswald,  611. 

Groningen,  308. 

GRUTisRES  divided  by  Bern  and  Frei- 
burg, 282. 


HAT 

GUBRNSBT,  676. 

Guiana,  British,  French,  Dutch,  309, 

365,  583. 
Guinea,  Dutch  settlements  in,  309. 
GuInes,  306. 

made  over  to  England,  349. 
GuiPUZCOA,  547,  663. 
Gustavus    Adolphus,     advance    of 

Sweden  under,  525. 
GuTHRUM,  his  treaty  with  Alfred,  164. 


Habsburg,  House  of,  222,  2<i8,  319. 

scattered  territories  of,  320. 

its  connexion    with    the     Western 
Empire,  321,  325. 
Hadrian,    surrenders    Trajan*s    con- 
quests, 102. 
Hadrianople.    taken    by    the    Bul- 
garians, 389. 

proposed  possession  of,  by  Venice. 
396. 

taken  by  Michael  of  Epeiros,  39^ 

by  the  Turks,  403,  461. 

treaty  of,  466,  469. 
Hadriatic  Hea,  Greek  colonies  in,  33. 
H AIN AULT  (Hennegaa),  county  of,  903. 

united  with  Holland,  ib. 

French  influence  in,  304. 

united   with  Duchy    of    Borgxmdj, 
305. 

part  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  301 

French  acquisitions  in,  310,  360. 
Halberstadt,  229. 
Halicz  ;  see  Galicia. 
Halikarnassos,  held  by  the  Knights 
of  St.  John,  430. 

Turkish  conquest  of,  463. 
Halland,  485. 
Hamburg,  archbishopric  of,  180. 

its  relation  to  the  city,  219. 

one  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  219.  226. 
Hannover,  Electorate,  213,  214. 

ita  union  with  Great  Britain,  210. 

annexed  to  France,  228. 

kingdom  of,  229. 

fluctuation  of  rule  in,  227. 

its  position,  231. 

annexed  by  Prussia,  234. 
Hanba,  the,  202,  204,  219. 

extent  and  nature  of  its  power,  511 

its  end,  520. 
Hanse  Towns,  the,  21 2,  226. 

surviving  ones  annexed  by  France, 
228. 

join  the  German  Confederation,  233. 
Harold  Harpaora  of   Norway,  bi< 

kingdom,  486. 
Harold,  king    of    the     English,  his 
Welsh  conquests,  572. 

HATTI  ;  9ee  SAINT  DOMINCK>. 
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HEB 

Hebrides,  Scandinavian  settlement  in, 
571. 
submit  to  Scotland,  571. 
Heligoland,  passes  to  England,  636, 

577. 
H ELLA Di  KOI,  nse  of  the  name,  388 
Hellas,  use  of  the  name,  18. 
'  continuous,'  21. 
theme  of,  166. 

later  use  of  the  name,  155,  388. 
Hellenes,  use  of  the  name  in   the 
Homeric  catalogue,  26. 
later  history  of  the  name,  388. 
its  modern  revival,  376. 
Helsingland,  487. 
Helvetic  Republic,  283. 
Hennegau;  $ee  Hainault. 
Henry  the   Lion,   Duke    of    Saxony, 
founds  Lubeck,  204,  611. 
break  up  of  his  power,  212. 
Henry  II.,  of  England,  his  dominions, 
.344. 
Ireland  submits  to,  675. 
Henry  V.,  of  England,  his  conqnests, 
349. 
crowned  in  Paris,  ib. 
Henry  VIII.,  of  England,  his  Irish 

title,  676. 
Henry  IV.,  of  France,  onites  France 

and  Navarre,  354. 
Heraclius,     Emperor,    his     Persian 
campaigns,  113. 
Slavonic  settlements  under,  118. 
H£:raklbia,  commonwealth  of,  38,  40, 

66. 
Hereford,  bishopric  of,  187. 
Hernicanb,  51. 
Hertjedalkn,  conquered  by  Sweden, 

626. 
Herzegovina,  origin  of  the  name,  442. 
Turkish  conquest  of,  ib. 
administered    by    Austro^Hungary, 
336,  444,  467, 466. 
Hessen-Cassel,    Electorate    of,    226, 
228,  232. 
annexed  by  Prussia,  234. 
Hessbn-Dabmstadt,    Grand     Duchy 

of,  232. 
Hier6n,  king  of  Syracuse,  his  alliance 

with  Rome,  54. 
Hispaniola  ;  tee  Saint  Domingo. 
Hohbnzollebn,  House  of,  214,  216. 
Holland,  2«3. 
county  of,  302. 
united  to  Hainault,  .303. 
to  Burgundy,  306. 
merged  in  the  United  Provinces,  308. 
kingdom  of,  311. 
annexed  by  France,  ib. 
$ee  United  Frovincbs. 

HOLSTEIN,  203,  606. 


IBE 

Holstbin,  first  Danish  conquest  of,  506. 
fluctuations  of,  607. 
made  a  duchy,  ib. 
under  Christian  I.,  608. 
effect  of  the  peace  of  Boskild  on, 

526. 
incorporated  with    Denmark,   218, 

536. 
joins  the    German    Confederation, 

230,  636. 
final  cession  of,  to  Prussia,  234,  536, 
641. 
Homeric  Catalogue,  the,  26-29. 
HoNORius,  Emperor  of  the  West,  82. 
HUASCAR,  662. 
Hugh   Capet,  Duke  of  the    French, 

chosen  king,  147. 
Hundred    Years'    Peace    between 

Rome  and  Persia,  103. 
Hundred    Years*    War,    348,    340, 

350. 
Hungarians;  «^  Magyars. 
Hungary,  kingdom  of,  160,  379,  447- 
458. 
its  relations  to  the  Western  Empe- 
rors, 201. 
its  frontier,  ib. 
whether  a  Bulgarian  duchy  existed 

in.  S89  (note). 
its  frontier  towards  Germany,  449. 
its  relations  with  Croatia,  460. 
acquires  Transsilvania,  461. 
conquests  of  the  Komndnol  from, 

394. 
its  struggles  with  Venice  for  Dal- 

matia,  421. 
Mongol  invasion  of,  462. 
its  wars  with  Bulgaria,  446. 
its  conquest  of  Bosnia,  439. 
extension  of,  under  Lewis  the  Great, 
463. 

Turkish  conquests  in,  454. 
its  kings  tributary  to  the  Turk,  466. 
recovered  from  the  Turk,  466,  464. 
acquisitions  of,  by  the  Peace  of  Pas- 

sarowitz,  466,- 
later  losses  and  acquisitions  of,  466, 

467. 
separated  from  and  recovered  by 

Austria,  334. 
its  dual  relations  to  Austria,  467. 
Hukiadbs,  John,  his  campaign  againsf 

the  Turks,  441,  464. 
Huns,  a  Turanian  people,  17. 
their  invasions,  90,  96. 


Iapodbs,  64. 

Iaptgians,  47. 

IBBRIA,  Asiatic,  102,  103. 

Iberians,  a  non-Aryan  people,  13,  67. 
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Iceland,  Norweg:ian  and  Danish  settle- 
ments in,  135,  487. 
nnited  to  Norway,  605. 
kept  by  Denmark,  536. 
Tkonion,  Turkish  capital,  394. 
ILLTRIA,  ILLYRICUM,  Greek  colonies  in, 
20. 
Roman  conquests  in,  41,  63. 
use  of  the  name,  63. 
prefecture  of,  76,  79. 
western  diocese  of,  80. 
kingdom  of,  334. 
ILLYBIAN     Provincbs,     incorpbrated 
with  France,  228,  333,  370. 
misleading  use  of  the  name,  333. 
recovered  by  Austria,  t*. 
ILLYBIANS,    their    kindred    with    the 
Greeks,  24. 
displaced    by    Slavonic    invasions, 
119. 

IMIIERETIA,  589. 

India,    French   settlements   in,    365, 
366. 
Portuguese  settlements  in,  559. 
Engli^  dominion  in,  586. 
Empire  of,  ib. 
Indies,  division  of,  between  Spain  and 
Portu^,  560. 

INOBBMANLAND,  525,  529. 

INTEBREONUM,  the  Great,  208. 
Innviebtbl,  ceded  to  Austria,  221. 
Ionian  colonies  in  Asia,  82. 
Ionian  Islands,  22. 

ceded  to  France,  370, 467. 

under  the  Turks,  467. 

under  English  protection,  468,  677. 

added  to  Greece,  469. 
Ireland,  the    original    Scotia,  667, 
674. 

provinces  of,  188,  674. 

Scandinavian  settlements  in,   487, 
675. 

its  increasing  connexion  with  Eng- 
land, 576. 

English  com^uest  of,  ib. 

kingdom  and  lordship  of.  ib, 

its  shifting  relations  with  England, 
676. 

its  union  with  Great  Britain,  ib. 
Isabel  of  Castile,  her  marriage,  656. 
Isle  op  France,  341. 
Isle  op  France  ;  xee  Mauritius. 
ISTRIA,  Roman  conquest  of,  66,  64, 

incorporated  with  Italy,  64. 

Slavonic  settloiiients  in,  118. 

march  of,  151.  200,241. 

fluctuates    between     Germany    and 
Italy,  200,  241. 

I)osseaHioii.s  of  Venice  in,  249. 

under  Austria,  266,  329. 
Italians,  their  origin,  13. 


^     JAO 

Italians,   their     kindred    with  the 
Greeks,  24. 
two  branches  of,  46. 
Italy,  one  of  the  three  great  fiuropon 

peninsulas,  6,  7. 
its  geographical  position,  8,  45. 
use  of  the  name,  44,  253. 
inhabitants  of,  46,  47. 
Greek  colonies  in,  48,  49. 
growth  of  Roman  power  in,  60. 
divisions  of,  under  Augnstos,  75. 
prefecture  of,  76,  80. 
diocese  of,  ib, 
invaded  by  the  Hnns,  96. 
rule  of  Odoacer  in,  97. 
rule  of  Theodoric  in,  t^. 
recovered  to  the  Empire.  108. 
Lombard  oonqnest  of,  1 10. 
Imperial  possessions   in,    11],  126, 

166,  383. 
rule  of  Charles  the  Great  in,  121 
Imperial  kingdom  of,  132, 138, 141, 

160,  161,  15S. 
its    ecclesiastical     divisions,   174- 

176. 
separated  from   the    Empire,  193, 

196,  237. 
changes  on  the  Alpine  frontier,  238. 
system  of  commonwealths  in,  iU, 

243-246. 
four  stages  in  its  history,  242. 
growth  of  tyrannies  in,  246. 
a  'geographical    expression,'  J5J, 

262. 
wars  of,  with  France.  248. 
papal  dominions  in,  251. 
dominion  of  Spain  and  Austria  ia, 

264,  328. 
revolutionary  chan^c^s  in,  258-2«). 
French  kingdom  of,  260-262,  3^ 

369. 
settlement  of,  in  1814,  262 
restored  kingdom  of,  264. 
its  extension,  265. 
part  not  yet  recovered,  ib. 
ITHAK&,  in  the  Homeric  catalogue,  27. 

held  in  fief  by  Mar^arito,  410. 
Ivan  the  Great,   of   Ru^ia,  his  a-n- 

quests,  618,  523. 
styles  himself   Prince  of  Bnlizarii 

618.  * 

Ivan  the  Terrible,  of  Russia,  his  cuo- 

quest*,  623,  528. 
IVKEA,  Mark  of,  241,  242. 


Jacquelinb  of  Hainault,hermarriaLR, 

306. 
Jadcra;  see  Zarjl, 
J  a  EN,  .551,  663. 
Jaobrndobf,  principality  of,  215. 
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Jagiello,    nnion  of    Lithuania    and 

Poland  under,  515. 
Jamaica,  562,  683. 
Jamteland,  486. 

conquered  by  Sweden,  608,  625. 
Jatwagbs,  the,  601,  616. 
Java,  Dutch  settlement  in,  309. 
Jaycb,  442,  454. 

Jedisan,  annexed  by  Russia,  466,  633. 
Jersey,  island  of,  576. 
Jerseys,   East  and  West,  States  of, 

680. 
Jerusalem,  patriarchate  of,  172. 
taken  by  Chosroes,  113. 
Latin  kingdom  of,  406,  413. 
taken  by  Saladin,  414. 
recovered  and  lost  by  the  Crusa- 
ders, ib. 
crown  of,  claimed  by  the  kings  of 
Cyprus,  415. 
Jezerci  ;  see  Ezerites. 
Jire6ek     on     the     Bulgarians,     445 

JoANNiNA,    restored  to  the    Empire, 
401. 
Servian  despotat  of,  435. 
taken  by  the  Turks,  436. 
not  restored  to  freedom,  469,  477. 
John  Asan,  extent  of  Bulgaria  under, 

445. 
John  Komnenos,  Emperor,  his   con- 
quests, 394. 
John  Komn^nos,  Emperor  of  Trebi- 
zond,    acknowledges    the   supre- 
macy of  Constantinople,  437. 
John    Tzi misers.   Emperor,   recovers 
Bulgaria,  390. 
his  Asiatic  conquests,  391. 
John,  Duke  of  Brabant,  305. 
JoMSBURG  Vikings,  settlement  of,  488. 
Jovian,  Emperor,  103. 
Jud^a,  its  relatiors  with  Rome,  66. 
Jung,  on  the  Houmans,  451  (iwte). 
Justinian,  extent  of  the  Roman  power 
under,  107,  U3,  114,459. 
geographical  changes  under,  108. 
effects  of  his  conquests,  109. 
Jutes,  their  settlement  in  Kent,  99, 

UK). 
Jutland,  134. 

South,     duchy     of,     united     with 

Holstein,  507. 
called  Duchy  of  Sleswick,  ib. 


Kaffa,  colony  of  Oenoa,  429. 
Kainardji,  Treaty  of,  466. 
Kalabryta,  433, 
Kallipolis,  400,  403. 
Kamibnbtz,  ceded  by  Poland  to  the 
Turk,  464,  524. 


KOR 

Kappadokia,  kingdom  of,  39. 
annexed  by  Rome,  68. 
theme  of,  164. 
Kartaks,  in  the  Homeric  Catalogue,  28. 
Karlili,  why  so  called,  436. 
Karlings,  Prankish  dynasty  of,  125. 
Karnthen  ;  tee  Carinthia. 
Karolikgia,  kingdom  of,   141,    145, 

147,  162,  337. 
Kars,  joined  to  the  Eastern  Empire. 
392. 

annexed  by  Rusuia,  639. 
Karystos,  418. 
Kastoria,  408. 
Kazan,  Khanat  of,  618. 

conquered  by  Russia,  ib.,  628. 
Kent,  settlement  of  the  Jutes  in,  100. 

kingdom  of,  163,  673. 
Kbphall&nia,  in  the  Homeric  cata- 
logue, 27. 

theme  of,  166. 

Norman  conquests  in,  408,  410. 

held  in  fief  by  Margarito,  410. 

under  the  Buondelmonti,  436. 

commended  to  Venice,  425. 

lost  and  won  by  Venice,  426 
Kbttlbr,  Godhard.  Grand  Master  of 

Livonia,  his  duchy,  621. 
Khiva,  522. 

Kibyrraiotians,  theme  of,  154. 
Kief,  Russian  centre  at,  498. 

supremacy  of,  499. 

taken  by  the  Mongols,  600. 

by  the  Lithuanians,  616. 

recovered  by  Russia,  624. 
KiLIKIA,  77. 

restored  to  the  Empire,  391. 
Kiptchak,  617. 

Kirghis,  the,  Russian  superiority  over. 
5.34. 

Klbk,  Ottoman  frontier  extends  to,  427. 

Klb6nai,  28. 

Klbopatra,  67. 

Koln  (Colonia  Agrippina),  95. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  179. 
its  archbishops  chancellors  of  Italy 

and  electors,  180. 
chief  of  the  Hansa,  219. 
annexed  to  France,  226. 
restored  to  Germany,  230,  371. 
Kolocza,    ecclesiastical  province    of, 

191. 
Kol6nbia,  theme  of,  164. 

KdNIGSBBRG,  319. 
KORKYRA,  22,  27,  81. 

alliance  o^  with  Rome,  41. 

See  alto  Corfu. 
KORKYRA,    Black    (Curzola),    Greek 
colony,  35. 

Slavonic  occupation  of,  420. 

under  Venice,  427. 
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Kob6n&  ;  tee  Coron. 

K6q,  Greek  colony,  28. 

Latin  conquest  of,  400. 

held  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John, 
402,  430. 

by  the  Maona,  429. 
KosftOVO,  battle  of,  441,  442,  447. 
Krain  ;  iee  Carniola. 
Kresimir,   king  of  Croatia  and  Dal- 

matia,  421. 
Krot6n,  early  greatness  of,  49. 
KtE8IPh6n,  conquered  by  Trajan,  102. 
Kuban,  boundary  of  Russia,  538. 
Kybubg,  320. 
Kykladbs,  the,  428. 
KYut ;  see  CvuM. 
KYRftuft,  Greek  colony,  3d,  37. 
Roman  conquest  of,  65. 


Lachmitbs,  113. 

Lakrdaimonia,  155. 

LakonikA,  so. 

AafiTopBoif  use  of  the  form,  381  (nate). 

Lancashire,  formation  of  the  shire, 

674. 
Langue  d'oc,  extent  of,  138. 

effects  of  French  annexations  on, 
356,  357. 
Lanquedoc,  province  of,  347. 

incorporated  with  France,  348. 
Laodikeia,  394. 

Laon,  capital  of  the  Karlings,  147. 
Laps,  remnant  of  non-Aryan  people  in 

Europe,  13. 
Largs,  Battle  of.  571. 
Latins,  47. 

their  alliance  with  Rome,  51. 
Lauenburg,    represents     the     elder 
Saxony, 214. 

held  by  the  kings  of  Denmark,  231, 
636. 

joins    the    German    confederation, 
231,  536. 

final  cession  of,  to  Prussia,  234,  536. 
Lausanne,  269. 

annexed  by  Bern,  281. 
Lausitz  ;  tee  LusATiA. 
Laval,  diocese  of,  181. 
Lazia,  allotment  of,  418. 
Lechs  ;  tee  Poles. 
Leinster,  188,  574. 
Lemberg,  ecclesiastical    province  of, 

190. 
L^MNOS,  becomes  Greek,  32. 
Leo  IX.,  Pope,  grants  Apulia  as  a  fief 

to  the  Normans,  408. 
Leon,  kingdom  of,  546. 

shiftings  of,  548. 

its  final  union  with  Castile,  t^. 
Leopol;  tee  JjEMBEKQ, 


I-IT 

Lepakto  (Nanpaktos)    under  Anj^ 
411. 
ceded  to  Venice,  425. 
to  the  IHirk,  426. 
Lesbos,  mention  of,  in  the  Iliad,  28. 
kept  by  the  Empire,  403. 
a  fief  of  the  Gattilosi,  429. 
Lbsina  ;  tee  Pharos. 
Lbukab,    Lbukadia    (Santa  Mann). 
22,27. 
date  of  its  foundation,  Bl. 
commended  to  Venice,  423. 
lost  and  won  by  her,  426,  427. 
Lbuticii,  the,  491,  492. 
Letts,  482  (naW). 

settlements  of,  501. 
Lbwis  I.  (the   Pious),   Emperor,  IS, 

139. 
Lewis  II.,  Emperor,  140. 
Lewis  VII.  of  Prance,  effects  of  Ks 

marria^  and  divorce,  344,  S49. 
Lewis  IX.  (Saint)  of  France,  growt^i 

of  France  under,  347. 
Lbwib  XL,  of  France,  his  annezatioBi. 

S51,  354. 
Lbwis  XII.  of   France,  effects  of  \ai 

marriage,  352. 
Lbwis  XIV.  of  France,  effects  of  Ut 
reign,  361,  362. 
his  conquests  from  Spain,  557. 
Lewis  XV.  of  France,  effects  of  \iif 

reign,  862. 
Lewis  the  Great,  of  Hungary,  Ids  on- 
quests,  424,  453. 
annexes  Red  Russia,  515. 
Libuenia,  64. 
Libya,  diocese  of,  77. 
Lichfield,  bishopric  of,  187. 
LiKCHTENSTEiN,  principality  of,  2^ 
Liege  ;  ««?  LtJrxicH. 
LiGURiA,  its  inhabitants,  46. 
Roman  conquest  of,  56. 
changed  use  of  the  name,  80. 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  15! 
LiGURiAN  Republic,  the,  259." 
LIGURIAN8,     non-Aryan      people    '•- 

Europe,  13,  46. 
Lille,  annexed  by  France,  310.  361. 
LiMBURG,  piwes  to  the  Dukes  of  Bn- 
bant,  303,  304. 
duchy  of,  within   the  German  ceo- 
federation,  234. 
Limoges,  34.3. 
Lincoln,  diocese  of,  187 
LiNDiSFARN,  bishopric  of,  188. 
Lisbon,  patriarchate  and  archbisbofii 
of,  173,  18.3. 
conquered  by  Portngal.  650. 
Lithuania,  bishopric  of,  190. 

effect  of  the   German  conqneft  •■' 
Livland  on,  503. 
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Lithuania,  its  advance,  514. 

its  conquests  from  Russia,  515,  516. 

loses  her  conquests,  523. 

joined  with  Poland,  190,  616,  616. 

its  extinction,  632. 
Lithuanians,  settlementa  of,  16,  501. 

long  remain  heathen,  482,  514. 
LivLAND,  Livonia,  Finnish  population 
of.  601. 

German  conquests  in,  190,  503. 

dominion  of  the  Sword-brothers  in, 
190,  504,  512. 

momentary  kingdom  of,  521. 

conquered  by  Poland,  522. 

by  Sweden,  525. 

annexed  to  Russia,  530. 
LivoNiAN    Knights;     see     Sword- 

Bkothers. 
Llandapp,  bishopric  of,  187. 
LoDi,  243. 

Lodomeria  ;  see  Vladimir. 
Aoyyifiap^ia,  use  of  the  form,  381  (note). 
Lokrians,     their    position    in     the 
Homeric  catalogue,  27. 

settle  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  31. 
LOKRIS,  league  of,  41. 
Lombards,  their  settlement  in  Italy, 
109,  110. 

take  Ravenna,  111,  127. 

overthrown  by  Charles  the  Great, 
127. 
LOMBARDT,  kingdom  of,  109, 110,  240. 

under  Charles  the  Great,  127. 

part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  151. 

{zrowth  of  her  cities,  243. 

ceded  to  Sardinia,  264. 
LoMBARDT,  theme  of,  156,  381. 
LoMBARDT  AND  VsNiCB,  kingdom  of, 

262,  333. 
London,  bishopric  of,  186. 
Lorraine,  origin  of  the  name,  140. 

duchy  of,  198. 

seized  by  Lewis  XIV.,  199. 

exchanged  for  Tuscany,  331. 

finally  annexed  to  France,  199,  361. 

recovered  by  Germany,  371. 
Lorraine,  House  of,  Emperors  of,  331. 
Lothar  L,  Emperor,  139, 140. 
LOTHARINGIA,  kingdom  of,   140,  141, 

144,  146.  198. 
Lothian,  granted  to  Scotland,  165, 569. 

effects  of  the  grant,  569. 
Lothrinoen  ;  see  Lorralnb. 
Louisiana,  colonized  by  France,  364. 

ceded  to  Spain,  365,  372. 

recovered  and  sold  to  the  United 
States,  372,  581. 
LOUVAIN  (LowBN),  304. 

Low  Countribs;  m^  Netherlands. 
LObbck,  founded  by  Henry  the  Lion, 
204,  511. 
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LCbeck,  its  independence  of  the  bishop, 
219. 

one  of  the  Hansa,  219,  611. 

conquered  by  Denmark,  506. 
Lt)BBCK,  bishopric  of,  508. 
Lublin,  Union  of,  522. 
lucanians,  47. 
Lucca,  245. 

under  Castruocio,  251. 

remains  a  commonwealth,  ib, 

archbishopric  of,  175. 

Grand  Duchy  of,  260,  263. 

annexed  to  Tuscany,  263. 
Lugano,  281. 
Lund,  archbishopric  of,  189. 

ceded  to  Sweden,  626. 
LCnebubg,  duchy  of,  213. 
LuNBYiLLB,  peace  of,  199. 
LUSATIA  (Lausitz),  Mark  of,  204,  400, 
492. 

under  Prussia,  230. 

won  by  Bohemia,  5*10. 

lat^r  annexations  of,  ib. 
LOttich  (Li6ge),  bishopric  of,  .303. 

never ,  formally    annexed  by   Bur- 
gundy, 307. 

annexed  by  France,  310. 

added  to  Belgium,  233,  311. 

French  acquisitions  from,  360. 
Luxemburg   (Luzelburg),   duchy  of, 
303,  304. 

annexed  to  Burgundy,  307. 

French  acquisitions  from,  360. 

within  the  German  confederation, 
231   311 

division  of,  234,  312. 

neutrality  of,  235. 
Luxemburg,  House  of,  kings  of  Bo- 
hemia, 304,  510. 
LuzERN,  joins  the  Confederates,  260, 

278. 
Ltdians,  33. 

Ltkandos,  theme  of,  154, 
Lykia,  league  of,  40. 

preserves  its  independence,  66. 

annexed  by  Rome,  68. 

in  the  diocese  of  Asia,  77. 
Ltkians,  in  the  Homeric  catalogue,  28. 
Lyons,  in  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy, 
149,  169. 

a  free  city,  270. 

archbishopric  of,  171,  177. 

annexed  by  Philip  the  Fair,  271. 


Macedonia,  20,21. 

its  close  connexion  with  Greece,  24. 
not  in  the  Homeric  catalogue,  28. 
growth  of  the  kingdom,  37,  38. 
her  wars  with  Rome,  41. 
Roman  conquest  of,  42, 
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Mackdohia,  diooeao  of.  79. 

Slavonic  settlement  ia,  119,  385. 

theme  of,  16G. 

recovered  b}r  the  Empire,  38T,  101. 

£poirot  rule  in,  398. 

Bulgarian  power  in,  390.     - 

Ottorasn  power  in,  IGl. 
Macedonun,  use  of  the  name,  119. 
Macos,  annened  by  Hamt  Lewin,  SiT. 
Madkiba,  coloniied  by  Portngal,  559. 
Madras,  taken  by  tho  Frenoli.  36f>. 
Madbid.  Treaty  ot,  SOfi.  363. 
MAUDEBima,  archbishopric  of,  ISO. 

reoovored  by  Pruasia.  229. 
MAONfieiA.  30. 
Martar£,  a  Turaniao  people,  IT,  I  IT. 

their  settlements,  IT,  149,  360,  4TT. 

effects  of    their  invasion 
Slaves,  161,  44S. 

called  Turks,  160,  392. 

oripn  o!  the  name,  448  (note). 
Mahohbt,    union    of    Arabia    nniier, 

113. 
Mahomet  I.,  Sultan.  Ottoman   power 
under,  46Z. 

MAHOHET    THB    COHgUBROB,    SultUQ, 

his  conquests.  425,  431,  462. 
extent  of  his  dominions,  4fi2.  463. 
defeated  by  theKniglitsot  St.  John, 
430. 
Maina.  name  of  Hellfinos  confined  to, 
388- 
recovered  by  the  ErofSre,  401,  433. 
independenoe  of,  434. 
Maine,  county  of,  338.  342. 

conquered  by  William  of  NonDandy, 

H43. 
united  with  Anjon,  ii, 
annexed  to  France,  345. 
Maihb,  State  of,  GT8, 
Maimz,  95. 

Bccle-'iafltical  province  of,  170. 

its  archbishopa  chancellors  of  Oer- 

many  and  electors,  tSU.  220. 
annexed  to  France,  236. 
restored  to  Germoay,  371. 
no  longer  a  tnetropolitan  see,  182, 
..    'n  the  Homeric  catalogue. 
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Malta,  taken  by  Ihe  3 
by  the  Normans,  i(fy. 
granted  to  the  Knighta  ot  St.  John, 

411,430,566. 
revolutions  of,  430. 
held  by  Enelsnd,  4B0,  B77. 
tl  A  K,  Scandinavian  settlement  in,  162, 
497.  571. 
its  later  history,  SOS.  571.  { 


Mahfkbd.  King  of  Sicily,  Ms  dominioD 

in  Epcims,  411. 
styled  Lord  of  Romania,  ib. 
Mantua,  249,  250,  365,  259,  264.  SSI. 
Makuel    Kohm&kos,   his    coouiiesti, 

394,  421,  4.19. 
Manzisebt,  battle  of,  39S. 
Maona,  the,  its  dominiona.  439. 
Marchb,  county  of,  343. 
Marcomanni,  87. 
MakGaret  of   Flanders,  her  marriaitt 

300. 
Habqarito,  king  of  the  Epeirots,  410 
Maria  Thbubba.  Empress-Queen,  her 

hereditary  dominions.  3.H1. 
effects  of  her  marrisge.  ii. 
Mariknburs,  310,  360. 
Mabitka,  400. 
Mabsku-leb,  a  free  city,  371. 

acqiured  by  France,  272. 
Maev    of    Burgundy,    effects    ot   )m 

marriagK,  362.  ^^^ 

Marvi^hd.  6T9.  ^^H 

Mabsa,  256.  ^^H 

Mabsachusettb,  570.  ^^^1 

Mabsalia,  Ionian  colony,  36.  37,4^H 

nv  MARa&lLtEB. 

Matthias  CoRViNuH,ldnK  of  Hangary, 

his  conqoeals,  328,  454,  510. 
Maubierne,  Coumaof.  270,  286. 
Mauritania,  68.  81,  108. 
Uaubitiitb  (Isle  of  France),  a  Yntuii 
colony,  366. 
taken  and  held  by  England.  372. 
Masihiuan  I.,  King  of  the  Ronuu 
and  Emperor.  323. 
his  legislation,  208,  209. 
his  Bui^ndiaa  posseuions,  329, 
effects  of  his  marriage,  3S2. 

M  ASA  N  DEB  AN,  533. 

Mazovia,  duohj  of,  496. 
annexed  by  Prussia,  631. 
partially  recovered  by  FtiUnd.  A 

lEATH,  674. 

Mbadx,  settlement  of,  346. 
Mechlin,  aitchbishopric  of,  IS3. 

oily  of,  under  Brsbont,  SOS. 
Mecklbxbijrs,  duchy  of,  304,  228, 

division  of,  233. 

Slavonic  princes  oontinne   in,  !04, 


Mbditbbbanean  Sea,  centre  of  Ibi 

throe  old  continsnts.  5,  6, 
MEQALOFOLia,  its  foundation,  31. 


i 


held  by  the  AcdanoU,  432. 
joins  (jie  Achaian  League, 

Mehadia,  409. 


te.4t.  ^H 
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MEI 

Meissen,  Mark  of,  204,  214,  492. 

annexed  to  Saxony,  214. 
Meleda,  420,  427. 
Melpi,  408. 

Melinci,  Melinos,  388. 
Men  DOG,  king  of  Lithuania,  Ms  con- 
quests, 514. 
Menin,  barrier  town  of,  361. 
Men  TONE,  annexed    by  France,  358, 

371. 
Mebcia,  kingdom  of,  133,  163,   164, 

673. 
Mes&mbbia,    Imperial    boundary   of, 

403. 
Mesopotamia,    conquest    of,   under 
Trajan,  102. 
under  Diocletian,  103. 
theme  of,  154. 
Messana  (Messina),  receives  Roman 
citizenship,  54. 
taken  by  the  Saracens,  382. 
recovered  to  the  Empire,  408. 
taken  by  the  Normans,  ib. 
first  Norman  capital,  409. 
M ESSEN ^  Dorian,  29. 

conquered  by  Sparta,  30. 
foundation  of  the  city,  31. 
Metz,  annexed  by  France,  198,  358. 

restored  to  Germany,  235. 
Mexico,  Spanish  conquest  of,  561. 

two  Empires  of,  562. 
Mexico,  New,  ceded  by  Spain,  561, 

662. 
Michael  Palaiologos,  Eastern  Em- 
peror, 437. 
Michael,  despot  of  Epeiros,  his  con- 
quests, 398. 
MiECzisLAF,  first  Christian  prince  of 

Poland,  495. 
Milan,  Roman  capital,  76. 

capital  of  kingdom  of  Italy,  151, 

162. 
archbishopric  of,  175. 
Milan,  duchy  of,  247, 248, 259, 262, 331. 
a  commonw«dth«  264. 
temporary    French    possession    of, 

357. 
a  Spanish  dependency,  557. 
Mil&tos,  its  colonies,  33. 
Military  Obdebs,  504,  512,  513,  521. 
Minobelia,  539. 
MiNOBCA,  555,  577. 
Mirandola,  266. 
Misithba,  restored  to  the  Empire,  401, 

433. 
Mississippi,  colonization  at  the  mouth 
of,  365. 
made  the  boundary  of  Louisiana,  ib, 
Mithridates,  king  of  Pontes,  39. 

his  wars  with  Rome,  66. 
MODENA,  duchy  of,  241,  250,  256,  263. 


MOB 

MoDENA,  annexed  to  Piedmont^  264. 
MODON,  held  by  Venice,  423. 

lost  by  her,  426. 
MCESIA,  Roman  conquest  o^  69. 
Mohacz,  battle  of,  327,  454. 
Moldavia,  Rouman  settlement,  452. 
a  dependency  of  Hungary,  454 
tributary  to  the  Turic,  455,  456. 
fluctuations  of  its  homage,  516. 
joined  to  Wallachia,  470. 
shiftings  of  the  frontier,  466. 
Molossib,  38. 

Moluccas,  Dutch  settlements  in,  309. 
Monaco,  principality  of,  254,  263. 
MONEMBASIA,  restored  to  the  Empire^ 
401,  433. 
held  by  Venice,  425. 
lost  by  her,  426. 
Mongols,  invade  Europe,  452,  500. 
Russia  tributary  to,  500,  517. 
effects  of   their   invasion    on   the 
Ottomans,  460. 
Mongols,  decline  and  break-up  of  their 

power,  518. 
Monmouthshibb,  becomes  an  English 

county,  573. 
Montbeliabd,  county  of,  268, 362, 367. 

annexed  by  France,  367,  371. 
Montefeltbo,  the,  Dukes  of  Urbino, 

251. 
Montenegro,  origin  and  independence 
of,  443. 
its  Vladikas,  ib. 
joins  England  and  Russia  against 

France,  444. 
its   conquest  and  loss  of  Cattaro, 

333,  444. 
later  conquests  and  diplomatic  con- 
cessions to,  444. 
MoNTPBBBAT,  marquisate  and  duchy 
of,  242,  246,  247,  255,  288. 
homage  claimed  from,  by    Savoy, 

292. 
partially   annexed  by  Savoy,  255, 
297. 
MONTFOBT,   Simon    of,    at    Toulouse, 

346. 
MooBS,  use  of  the  name,  548. 
M6baia,  origin  and  use  of  the  name, 

431. 
Mobat,  288,  294. 
MOBAVIA,  204,  223. 

history  of,  493,  494. 
MoBAViA,  Gbeat,  kingdom    of,  162, 
448,  489. 
overthrown  by  the   Magyars,  160, 
449. 
MOBAY,  Northmen  settle  in,  571. 
MOBGANWG,  conquest  of,  572. 
MoBOSiNi,  Francesco,  his    conquests, 
426,  432. 


.■•"Lf^!fP^- 


m 


HoAcov,  pktriuohata  of,  1T4. 


»  of,  B18. 
HouDOK,  gimnted  to  Sktoj,  SSB. 
Uouun,  oovnty  ot,  HI. 
HOhlhaubsk,  In  ■lllmnoo  witb  Qm 
.MS. 

d  t^  hMtos,  SST. 

,  Htiiblahoptie  of,  ISS. 
Humm,  188, 874. 
H0imnni,S30. 

HvuT,  JoMhlm.  Uas  of  K^d«a,  Ml. 
HtmoiA,  otmqiMicd  bjr  CutUo,   Ul, 

HVXKT.  tattle  of,  HS. 
HuBCOTT,  origin  of  the  nun«,  BIT- 
HlKftHi,  ita  podtlon  in  tlia  Hoottio 
oMnlogiw,aT. 
lUdedIne,». 
dcatmoUon  of,  SI. 
HTKOKoa,  held  and  loat  br  Vwdcfi, 

IS*,  US. 
Htbukb,  in  Hie  EonMric  Gntitfagns,n. 


Nahvb,  Haik  <a,  SOS. 

~«  Bnmndf ,  SOS. 
.___  jo«n,Ml. 
NapuHiOImtm  I«  theBastern  BmplTe, 
111.  3gl,  (73. 
conquered  by  King  Roger,  109. 
kingaom  of,  267,  Z61. 
temporary    French    possesaion     of, 

3S7. 
title  of  king  ot,  SE8,  261. 
Farthenopasn  republic,  2S!I. 
restored  to  the  BourbouB,  S63. 
Narbonne,  Boman  colon j,  G8. 
province  of,  93.  93. 
Saracen  oonqneat  of.  115. 
eccleaiastical  proTinoe  of,  177. 
tmneied  to  France,  346, 
Kabsss,  wine  back  Italy  to  the  Empire, 

108. 
NAfiSAc,  Grand  Dnchy  ot,  32S,  23S. 

annexed  by  PruasiB,  834. 
Natal,  B8G. 

Naupaktos;  lee  Lbpamto. 
Kauplia,  held  by  Michael  of  Epeiros. 
398. 
won  from   Epeiros  by  the  Latins, 

432. 
held  by  Tenioe,  426. 
loM  by  her,  426. 
KavabbB,  kingdom  of,  348,  364,  G44. 
its  relations  to  Castile  and  Aragon, 

64S. 
extent  of,  under  Sancho  the  Qreat, 


itiAVABRE,  uDioD  With   and  aepa^^| 
from  France,  34tl,  64!*.  ^H 

conquered  by  Ferdinand.  656.        ^^ 

northern  pnrt  □mt«d  to  Kr»nc«.!SI. 
Navas  de  Tolosa,  battle  of,  561. 
Kaxos,  Gre?k  colony,  49. 

duchy  of.  438. 

annexed  by  the  Turk.  428.  468. 
llEOBOi^HTB,  Bse  cE    the   name,  4?j 

Nbopatba,  Epeirot  dyuasty  of,  434. 
ancieied  to  Athens.  4:!.^. 
CataUn  c<inqn€»t  of,  ib. 
taken  by  the  Turks,  432,  43S. 
NETBBBLAtJDa,  their  »ep«ration  fruo 

OermoDy,  3(]H,  299,  308, 
Imperial  and  French  fief*  in,  3(11- 
union  of,  under  the  Dukes  of  Ilur- 

gundy,  B04,  306,  307. 
an    appendage    to    Castile    noda 

Cliarles  V.,307,  E67. 
French  annexations  in.  360. 
barrier  towna  against  France.  861 
Spanish  provinces  in,  their  libnary, 

31)9. 

pass  to  Austria,  310.  ^^M 

annexed  by  France.  <&.,  361.        ^^M 

ite  United  rBoviNCBS.  ^^M 

Netherlasdo,  fcinfdooi  of.  311.      ^H 


Ifd.Kll,  _ 

Netz  DiaTRIcT,  B31. 
Meupchatbl,  county  ot,  269. 

aUied  with  Bern,  282. 

passes  to  Prussia,  230,  SBS. 

granted  to  Bertbier,  284. 

joined  to  the  tjwisa  Coofedemtioiv 
281,  371. 

separated  from  Pmsaia,  S91. 
Nbubtbia,  Lombard,  240. 
Neubtria,  kingdom  of,  184,  138. 

united  witb  Aqnib^ne,  139,350. 
Kbw  AMSTEBDAU.  309,  680. 
New  IIrunbwiok,  688. 
New  Enciland,  aettlemetita  of,  678. 

form  fonr  colonies.  679. 
New  Fbaijcb,  settlement  of,  364. 
New  HAMPfiHiRK,  579. 
New   Nbtheblaniw,   colony  of,  309, 
B79. 

united  to  New  Sweden,  680. 

conquered  by  England,  809,  680. 
New  Obleans,  366,  681. 
Nxw  BouTR  Walks,  684. 
New  B  wed  en,  679. 

united  to  New  Netberlanda,  680. 
Nxw  York,  809,  680. 
New  Zealand,  581. 
Newpounolakd,  first  settlementa  ui. 


678. 


!t  from  Canada,  683. 
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NIB 

NiBLA,  taken  by  Castile,  551. 
NiDABOS ;  gee  Tbondhjkm. 
NiKAiA,  Turkish  capital  of  Roam,  393. 
recovered  by  Alexios  Komn£no8,394. 
Empire  of,  380,  399,  400. 
its  extent  and  growth,  ib, 
taken  by  the  Turks.  402,  461. 
NiK&PHOBOS    PndKAS,    Bastem  Em- 
peror, his  Asiatic  conquests,  391. 
NiKOM&DElA,  Roman  capital,  76. 
taken  by  the  Turks,  402,  461. 
NiKOPOLis,  theme  of,  156. 

^  battle  of,  464. 
NiMES,  Saracen  conquest  of,  115. 
under  Aragon,  346. 
annexed  to  France,  t(. 
NiMWEOEN,  Peace  of,  310, 362. 
NiSH,  taken  by  the  Turks,  441. 
NisiBis,  fortress  of,  102,  103. 
NizzA,  county  of,  271. 

annexed  by  Savoy,  272,  290. 
taken  by  Buonapaxte,  367. 
restored  to  Savoy,  371. 
finally  annexed  by  France,  265, 296, 
371. 
NooAi  Khan,  overlord  of    Bulgaria, 

446. 
NORICUM,  conquest  of,  69. 

in  the  diocese  of  lUyricum,  81. 
Norman  Islands,  the,  145,  147,  576. 
Normandy,  duchy  of,  146, 163,  338. 
character  of  its  vassalage,  340. 
united  with  England,  163,  166,  168, 

344. 
union  of,  with    Aquitaine,    Anjou, 

and  Britanny,  344. 
annexed  by  Philip  Augustus,  345. 
Normans,  their  conquests  in  Italy  and 
Sicily,  383,  407-409. 
in  England,  166. 
in  Epeiros,  393-408,  410. 
their  conquests  in  Sicily  compared 
with  those  of  the  Cru^ers,  412. 
Northmen,    use   of   the    name,    485 
(notey 
their   settlements,    135,    136,   162, 
487,  568,  671,  676. 
Northumberland,  kingdom  of,  100, 
133, 163,  164. 
incorporated  with  England,  165. 
earldom  of,  granted  to  David,  165, 

570. 
recovered  by  England,  570. 
Norway,  its  extent  and  settlements, 
134,135,  16.3,487. 
united    to    England    under    Cnut, 

166. 
its  independence  of    the   Empire, 

483. 
formation    of    the    kingdom,    485, 
486. 


ORC 

Norway,  Iceland  and  Greenland  united 
to,  505. 
united  with  Sweden  and  Denmark, 

504. 
its  wars    with  Sweden,  and  losses, 

525. 
united  with  Sweden,  480,  535. 
NOTO,  taken  by  Count  Roger,  409. 
Nova  Scotia,  ceded  to  England,  364, 

580. 
NovARA,  255. 
Novbmpopulana,  177. 
Novgorod,  beginning  of,  497,  498. 
commonwealth  at,  499. 
Russia  represented  by,  500. 
does  homage  to  the  Mongols,  517. 
annexed  by  Muscovy,  618. 
Novgorod,    Sever ian,  principalitv  of, 

600. 
No VI- Bazar  (Rassa),  439. 
Numantia,  Roman  conquest  of,  58. 
NUMIDIA,  province  of,  60. 
Nt^NBERG,  220,  226.  232. 
Nystad,  Peace  of,  629. 


Obotritbs,  491. 

OcHRiDA,  taken  by    the    Bulgarians, 
389. 

kingdom  of,  its  extent,  390. 
OCZAKOW,  annexed  by  Russia,  466. 
Odessa,  does  not  answer  to  Odessos, 

633  {note), 
Odo,  king  of  the  West  Franks,  does 

homage  to  Amulf,  143,  337. 
Odoacer,  his  reign  in  Italy,  97. 

overthrown  by  Theodoric,  ib. 
Oesel,  won  by  Denmark,  608,  522. 

under  the  Sword-brothers,  613. 

under  Sweden,  626. 
Ogres  ;  see  Magyars. 
Oldenburg,   united   with  Denmark, 
627. 

becomes  a  separate  duchy,  630. 

Grand  Duchy  of.  232. 

annexed  by  France,  228. 
Olgierd,  king  of  Lithuania,  615. 
Oliva,  Peace  of,  627. 
Oliven^a,  ceded  to  Spain  by  Portugal, 

655. 
Olynthos,  33. 
Opicans,  Obcans,  47. 
Opsikion,  theme  of,  155. 
OPTiMATdN,  theme  of,  156. 
Oran,  conquered  by  Spain,  661. 
Orange,  2y1. 

principality  of,  273. 

annexed  to  France,  273,  362. 
Orange  River  State,  586. 
Orchomenos,  its  position  in  the  Ho- 
meric catalogue,  27. 
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Ohchomeivob,  its  secondary  position  in 
historic  times,  31. 
destroyed  by  the  Thebans,  32. 
Oreos,  418. 

Orkney,  Scandinavian  colony,  487. 
earldom  of,  671. 
pledged  to  Scotland,  505. 
OSRHO^ft,  102. 
Obtmen,  their  settlements  in  Ireland, 

162, 175. 
Otho  de  la  Roche,  founds  the  lord- 
ship of  Athens,  431. 
Otrakto,  ardibishopric  of,  176. 
lost  by  Tonice,  264. 
Turkish  conquest  of,  463. 
Otto    the    Great,    Emperor,  subdues 
Berengar,  162. 
crowned  at  Rome,  ib. 
Ottocab  II.,  king    of    Bohemia,    his 

German  dominion,  509,  510. 
Ottoman    Turks,  their   position    in 
Europe,  17, 160,  406,  458. 
compared  with  the   Magyars    and 

Bulgarians,  377. 
with  the  Saracens,  458. 
their  special  character  as  Mahome- 
tans, ibn 
their  dominion  compared  with  the 

Eastern  Empire,  458. 
their  origin,  460. 
effect  on,  of  the  Mongol  invasion, 

ib. 
their  first  settlements,  461. 
invade  Europe,  433,  434,  461. 
under  Bajazet,  461. 
their  conquests  of  iServia,  441. 
of  Thessaly  and  Albania,  435,  436. 
of  Bulgaria,  447. 
invade  Hungary,  454. 
overthrown    by    Timour,   404,   462. 
reunited  under  Mahomet  I.,  462. 
under  Mahomet  the  Conqueror,  ib. 
take  Athens,  432. 

take  Constantinople,  404,  460,  462. 
their    conquests    in    Peloponn^sos, 

434. 
of  Trebizond  and  Perateia,  438. 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  442. 
under  Selim  and  Suleiman,  463. 
annex  the  duchy  of  Naxos,  428. 
their  conquest  of  Hungary,  454. 
greatest  extent  of  their  dominion, 

464. 
decline  of  their  power,  464,  465. 
defeated  at  Vienna,  455 
lose  Hungary,  ib.,  456,  464. 
their  wars  with  UuBsia,  406. 
Oltdbnardb,  becomes  French,  361. 

restored,  t^. 
Oviedo,  kingdom  of,  54G. 
tee  Leon. 


Paderborn,  230. 

Padua,  247,  250. 

PagaMIA,  originally  Servian,  420. 

its  extent,  ib. 
Paionia,  20. 

Palaiolooob,  Honse  of,  379, 400. 
branch  of,  at  Montferrat,  247. 
Palatinatb  of  the  Rhine,  220. 

united  with   Bavaria,  221. 
Palb,  flactnations  of  the,  575. 
Palbbmo    (Panormoe),    a    Phcenidaa 
colony,  49. 
taken  bj  the  Saracens,  382. 
taken  by  the  Normans,  406. 
becomes  the  capital  of  Sicilj,  409. 
Palestine,  its  relations  to  Rome,  U. 
Pampeluna,  diocese  of,  183. 

kingdom  of ;  see  Navarrbl 
Panxonia,  Roman  oonqaest  of,  69. 
in  the  diocese  of  nijricom,  81. 
Lombard  kingdom  in,  109. 
Bulgarian  attempt  on,  389. 
Panobmos  ;  tee  Palermo. 
Papal     Domikionb,    begrinning  ud 
growth    of,    242,    246,  246.  24n 
251. 
its  overtlirow  and  restoration,  2t^ 

263,  371. 
annexed  by  France,  260. 
annexed  to  the  kin^om  of  It»lT, 
265. 
Paphlagonia,  kingdom  of,  39. 

theme  of,  164. 
Paphlaoonians,  in  the  Homeric  cati- 

logue,  28. 
Pabga,    commends     itself    to  Yaia. 
425. 
surrendered  to  the  Turks,  468. 
Paris  (Lutetia  Parisiomm),  60. 

capital   of    the    duchy    of    France. 

146. 
canitaLand  centre   of  the  kingdoci 

of  France,  148,  170. 
becomes  an  archbishopric,  178. 
Parib,  treaty    of,    366,   366,    372,  4«. 

581. 
Parma,  247,  248. 

given    to     the     Spanish   Bourbotf, 
255,  256. 

the  duchy  restored,  263. 

annexed  to  Piedmont,  264. 
Parthbnop^an   Rbpublic,  the,  25? 
Parthi;  tee    CuMANS. 
Parthia,  its   rivalry    with   Rome,  61. 

83. 
Partition,  crusading  act  of,  396. 
PA88AR0WITZ,  Peace  of,  466. 
Patras,  under  the  Pope,  433. 

held  by  Venice,  426,  433. 
Patriarchates,  the,  171-174 
*  Patiucian,*  title  of,  127 
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PAT 

I'ATBIMONT,  Papal  possessions,  265. 
Patwnakb,  17,  117, 169,  161,  377. 
Payia,  old  Lombard  capital,  161,  243. 

county  of,  247,  248. 
*  Pax  Romana,*  67. 
PELA80IAN8,  usc  of  the  name,  26. 

in  the  Homeric  catalogue,  28. 
Pblopokn^sob,  its  geographical  posi- 
tion, 21. 

Homeric  divisions  of,  27,  28. 

changes  in,  29. 

united  onder  the  Achaian  League, 
4L 

Slavonic  settlements  in,  119,  386. 

theme  of,  166. 

won  back  to  the  Eastern  Empire, 
ib,  V 

Latin  conquests  in,  433. 

Venetian  settlements  in,  423,  426 

recovered  by  the  Eaittern  Empire, 
433. 

becomes  an  Imperial  dependency, 
401. 

conquered  by  the  Turks,  404,  434. 

Venetian  losses  in,  426. 

conquered  by  Venice,  426. 

recovered  by  the  Turks,  ib. 
Pembrokbshibb,  Flemish  settlement 

in,  672. 
Pennsylvania,  680. 
Pbntapolis,  240. 

PlCNTEDAKTYLOS  ;  «M  TAlfGBTOS. 

Pebatbia,  meaning  of  the  name,  437. 

Turkish  conquest  of,  438. 
Pbbchb,  united  to  France,  347. 
Pebbkop,    conquered    by     Lithuania, 
615. 

added  to  Poland,  616. 
Pbroamos,  kingdom  of,  39,  62. 
Perigubux,  343. 
Pebisthlaya,  first  Bulgarian  kingdom, 

389. 
Persia,  wars  of,  with  Greece,  33. 

with  Rome,  83,  101,  112. 

Saracen  conquest  of,  83, 114. 

revival  of,  101. 

Russian  conquests  in,  633. 
Peru,  Spanish  conquest  of,  661. 
Pbbuoia,  246,  261. 
Prtbr  the  Great  of  Russia,  466. 

his  wars  with  Charles  XII.,  629. 
Peter,  count  of  Savoy,  288. 
Pharos  (Lesina),  36,  427. 
Philadelphia,  kept  by  the  Empire, 
402. 

taken  by  the  Turks,  403. 
Philip,  rise  of  Macedonia,  under,  37. 
Philip  Augustus,  King  of  Franoe,  his 

annexations,  346. 
Philip  the  Fair,  King  of  France,  effects 
of  his  marriage,  347,  348. 


POL 

Philip,  his  momentary  occupation  of 

Aquitaine,  349. 
Philip  of  Valois,  King  of  France,  his 

attempt  on  Aquitaine,  349. 
Philip  the  Hardy,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
duchy  of  Burgundy  granted  to, 
861. 
Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 

his  acquisitions,  306-307,  361. 
Philippbyille,  held  by  France,  310, 

360. 
Philippinb   Islands,  conquered   by 

Spain,  661. 
Philippopolis,  first  Bulgarian  occupa- 
tion of,  389. 
lost  to  the  Empire,  402. 
first  Russian  occupation  nt^  390. 
finally  becomes  Bulgarian,  402, 445, 

446. 
taken  by  the  Turks,  447. 
Ph(enicians,  their  colonies,  29,  35,  67. 
Phokaia,  402. 

held  by  the  Maona,  429. 
Ph6kis,  21. 

league  of,  40. 
Phrygians,  in  the  Homeric  catalogue, 

28. 
PlACBNZA,  247,  248. 

given  to  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  256. 
PICTS,  100,567. 

united  with  the  Scots,  668. 
Piedmont,  joined  to  France,  259,  368. 
reunited  with  Sardinia,  264. 
union  of  Italy  comes  from,  ib. 
PiETAS  JuLii ;  iee  Pola. 
Pinbbolo,  occupied  by  France,  359. 
Pippin,  king  of  the  Franks,  conquers 

Septimania,  125. 
PiBA,  archbishopric  of,  176. 
position  of,  262. 
conquers  Sardinia,  ib. 
subject  to  Florence,  ib. 
PiSBNUM,  80. 

Plataia,  destroyed  by  Thebes,  32. 
Plymouth,  678,  679. 
PODLACHIA,  conquered  by  Poland,  515. 
PODOLIA,  lost  by  C^ida,  616. 
added  to  Poland,  ib. 
ceded  to  the  Turks,  464,  624. 
recovered  by  Poland,  ib. 
POITOU,  united  with  Aquitaine,  341, 
343. 
annexed  by  Philip  Augustus,  845. 
ceded  to  England,  349. 
POLA  (Pietas  Julii\    Roman   colony, 

64. 
POLABic  branch  of  the  Slaves,  491 . 
Poland,  kingdom  of,  162,  206,  494. 
its  ecclesiastical  relations,  481. 
its  relations  to  the   Empire,  484, 
494; 
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t^ULVD,  wm  of,  with  BqwIr,  494»  IM. 

vmrioni  tribes  in,  ^ML 

itsoomTa»ioii,0. 

its  extent  voder  BolesM ,  U. 

internal  divirions  ot  496. 

ooBMlidation  of,  516. 

Pomenuila  fUls  away  tnm,  608. 
•     O0Bq«6Bti  0^  616, 616. 

Joined  with  Litiinanin,  4h, 

Bed  BoMia  lettorad  to,  463, 6U. 

Zips  pledged  to,  468. 

its  aoqoieitiont  ttom  the  Teatcndo 
knii^ta,  614. 

aeqnirea  XiWand,  688. 

oonqaere  Boatia,  688. 

ite  zelatioBS  wMi  Walladiia  and 
Moldavia^  466« 

tta  wan  wHih  Swedes,  686. 

cedes  Podi^ia  to  the  Turk,  464,  684. 

partitions  of,    817,  466,  680,   681, 
688. 

formation  of  the  new  kingdom,  688, 
687. 

nnitedto  Bnssia,  687. 
PoLAVD,  Lrmm,  486. 
PoLm  (Leeha),  tiudr  settlements,  486. 
POLXZBA,  independence  of,  428. 
Polotsk,  principalily  of,  600. 
PoLOvra;  tteOuuABm. 

POMBRANIA,    POMORB,    POMMBRK,  Its 

extent,  205. 
its  early  relations  to  Poland,  495. 
Danish  conquests  in,  506. 
falls  away  from  Poland,  508,  509. 
its  divisions,  205,  609. 
divided  between  Brandenburg  and 

Sweden,  215,  218,  521. 
its  western  part  incorporated  with 

Sweden,  218,  526. 
ceded    to    Denmark,  and  then  to 

Prussia,  231,  536. 
POMSBBLIA,  purchased  by  the  Teutonic 

knights,  513. 
restored  to  Poland,  514. 
PONDICHBRBT,  a    French  settlement, 

366. 
conquests  and  restorations  of,  372. 
PONTHIBU,  county  of,  341. 

acquired  by  William  of  Normandy, 

343. 
made  over  to  England  in  1360,  319, 

576. 
annexed  by  Burgundy,  306,  351. 
ceded  to  France,  ib.^  351. 
PONTOS,  kingdom  of,  39. 
Boman  conquest  of,  66. 
diocese  of  the  Eastern  Prefecture, 

77. 

FOBTUGAL,  158,  544. 

use  of  the  name,  4  (nofte\  545. 
formation  of  the  kingdom,  549. 


PcBViroAL,  its  growth,  660u 

kingdom  of  Alganre  added  to,  661, 

668. 
•stent  of,  in  the  tMrtgiCiith  oentnqr* 

661,  668,  668. 
its  geompfaioal  poeitloBf  Mt. 
its  AfzieanconqiiaalsB,  508. 
its  ookmiee,  668,  680. 
•      divides  the  Indies  with  %alii,  Ma 
anneied  to  and  eepneated  from 
Spahi,  664,  666. 
PCBm,  amnd  Dnx^  of,  880, 884,  687. 

P0TIDAIA,S8. 

Pba0,  eodesiastioal  pcovlnce  o^  180. 
Pbbfbotubbb,  of  the  Bqumi  bmiii^ 

78-81. 
Prbssbubo,  Peace  of,  886. 
Pbbvbba,  held  bjr  Yenice,  487« 

ceded  to  the  Toilc,  M8. 
Psixoub;  me Hukbooyiva. 

PBIH  Ol  BDWABiy!B  IflLAHD^  668. 

P»0Tni9AL  langiuige,  its  fidl,  867. 
PBOYBHoa,  origin  OE  the  nain%  68. 
part  of  Thecdorle^  kingdom,  ii^  87. 
ceded  to  the  FiankB,  l9BhI88. 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bmnnmdy, 

146, 148. 
Aagerin  covnts  of,  871. 
annexed  to  France,  878, 866. 
Pbovidbncb,  678,  679. 
Pbovinoes,  Roman,  nature  of,  52. 

Eastern  and  Western,  53. 
Prussia,  use  of  the  name,  197, 216, 236. 
long  remains  heathen,  482. 
dominion  of  the  Teutonic  knights 

in,  514. 
beginning  of  the  duchy,  521. 
its  geographical  position,  ib. 
united  with  Brandenburg,  210,  215 

521,  530. 
independent  of  Poland,  521. 
growth  of,  207,  529. 
kingdom  of,  215,  236,  630. 
its  acquisition  of  Silesia,  217. 
of  East  Friesland,  218. 
its  share  in  the  partition  of  Poland, 

217,  530,  533. 
losses  of,  227,  228,  536. 
recovery  and  increase  of  its  terri- 
tory, 229,  230. 
head  of  North  German  oonfeden* 

tion,  231. 
annexes    Sleswick,    Holstein,   and 

Lauenburg,  234,  586. 
war  with  France,  235. 
Prussia,  Western,  217,  537. 
Prussia,  South,  217,  537. 
Prussia,  New  East,  218. 
Prussians,  their  settlement,  501 
PRZKMYSLAF,  king  of  the  Wends,  founds 
the  house  of  Mecklenburg,  492. 
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PsKOF,  commonwealth  of,  499,  517. 

annexed  by  Muscovy,  518. 
Tteleon,  435. 
Puerto  Rico,  662. 
Punic  Wars,  the,  64,  57,  58. 
Pyrbnbbs,  Peace  of,  310,  S54. 

PVRRHOS,  38. 


QUADI,  87. 

Quebec,  364. 
quee^'sland,  584. 


RiETiA,  conquest  of,  69. 

its  provinces  Prima  and  Secunda, 
80. 
Ragusa,  origin  of,  118. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  191. 

keeps  her  independence,  422,  427. 

prefers  the  Turk  to  Venice,  427. 

annexed  to  Austria,  330,  333. 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  678. 
Rama,  Hungarian  kingdom  of,  439,467. 
Ram  ETTA,  taken  by  the  Saracens,  382. 
Rambbury,  See  of,  186. 
R  ASCI  a;  see  Dioklea. 
Rassa  (Novi  Bazar),  capital  of  Dioklea, 

439. 
Rastadt,  Peace  of,  362. 
Ravenna,  residence   of   the  Western 
Emperors,  83. 

of  the  Qothic  kings,  97. 

of  the  exarchs.  111. 

taken  by  the  Lombards,  111,  127. 

its  ecclesiastical  position,  175. 

under  Venice,  249. 

lost  by  Venice,  254. 
Red  Ru88Ia;  see  Gaiacia. 
Rbgensburg,  226. 
Reggio,  247,  250. 
Regnum  Jurense,  use  of   the  name, 

145. 
Revel,  bishopric  of,  189, 513. 
J{ex  I^anoonim,  title  of,  148. 
Rhbims,  position  of   the  archbishop, 
170. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  179. 
Rhine,  the  boundary  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  73. 

frontier  of,  360,  367,  371. 
Rhodes,  in  the    Homeric   catalogue, 
28. 

keeps  its  independence,  38,  42. 

held  by  the  Knights  of  Saint  John, 
402,  430. 

revolutions  of,  429. 

knights  driven  out  from,  430,  463. 
Rhode  Island,  578,  579. 
RiAZAN,  annexed    by  Muscovy,    517, 
519. 


ROtT 

Richard  I.,  of  England,  takes  Cyprus, 
384. 

grants  it  to  Quy  of  Lusignan,  394. 
Riga,  ecclesiastical  province  of,  190. 

under  the  Sword- brothers^  513. 

under  Sweden,  525. 
Rimini  (Ariminum),  56,  251. 
RiPACURCIA,  547. 

Robert  Wiscard,  duke  of  Apulia,  408. 

his  conquests  in  Epeiros,  ib. 
Rochester,  bishopric  of,  186. 
ROESLBR,  R.,  on  a  Bulgarian  occupa- 
tion of  Hungary,  389  {iwte). 

on  the  origin  of  the  name  Magyar, 
448  (note). 

on  the  Roumans,  451  (note). 
Roger  L,  count  of    Sicily,  his  con- 
quests, 408. 
Roger  II.,  king  of  Sicily,  his  conquests, 

409. 
ROMAQNA  (Romania),  represents  the 
old  Exarchate,  151,  244. 

origin  of  the  name,  241,  376. 

cities  in,  251. 

annexed  to  Piedmont,  264. 
Roman,  name  kept  on  in  the  Eastera 
Empire,  62, 65,  70,  376, 378. 

continued  under  the  Turks,  392. 
Roman  Empire ;  see  Empire,  Roman. 
Romania,  geographical  name  of  the 
Eastern  Empire,  376. 

Latin  Empire  of,  396. 
Romania  in  Italy ;  see  Romagna. 
Romano,  lordship  of,  244. 
Rome,    the  centre  of  European  his- 
tory, 8. 

origin  of,  51. 

be(X>mes  the  head  of  Italy,  ib. 

nature  of  her  provinces,  52,  63. 

her    Macedonian   wars   and   con- 
quests, 41,  42. 

her  rivalry  with  Ptothia,  67,  83. 

change  in  her  position,  82. 

wars  of,  with  Persia,  83. 

Patriarchate  of,  172,  173. 

her  later  history,  245. 

becomes  the  Tiberine  Republic,  259. 

restored  to  the  Pope,  260. 

incorporated  with  France,  ib. 

restored  to  the  Pope,  263,  371. 

recovered  by  Italy,  265. 
ROSKILD,  Treaty  of,  525,  526. 

bishopric  of,  189. 
Rostock,  511. 
rottweil,  282. 
Rouen,  capital  of  Normandy,  146. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  177. 
Roum,  Sultan  of,  392. 
Roumans,  origin  of  the  name,  376, 451. 

inference  drawn  from  their  namQ 
and  language,  62,  65. 
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BOUM ANS,  their  northern  settlements, 

451,  453. 
BOUM ANIA,  452,  457. 
principality  of,  470. 
effects  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  on,  ib. 
BouMBLiA,  Eastern,  471. 
B0U88ILL0N,  released  from  homage  to 
France,  347, 549. 
recovered  by  Aragon,  553,  555. 
finally  annexed  by  France,  354,  360, 
555. 
BoviGK),  annexed  by  Venice,  250. 
Bt>OBN,  held  by   Denmark,  189,  493, 
506. 
by  Sweden,  525,  526,  530. 
recovered  by  Denmark,  536. 

BUPERTBLAND,  583. 

BussiA,  its  origin,  161,  162,  497. 

its  rdations  towardis  the  Turks,  465. 
geographical  continuity  of  its  con- 
quests, 483. 
origin  of  the  name,  497  {note),  498. 
ecclesiastical  relations  of,  481,  484, 

496. 
its  relations  to  the  Bastem  Empire, 

162,  484. 
its  imperial  style,  484. 
Scandinavian    settlement    in,  488, 

497. 
advance    of,  against  Chazars   and 

Fins,  498. 
its  rulers  become  Slavonic,  ib. 
attempts  on  Constantinople,  ib, 
it^  isolation,  499 

its  first  occupation  of  Bulgaria,  390. 
divided    into     principalities,    499, 

600. 
becomes  tributary  to  the  Mongols, 

518. 
effect  of  the  German  conquest  of 

Livland  on,  604. 
Lithuanian  conquests  in,  516. 
revival  of,  616  et  seq. 
delivered  by  Ivan  the  Great,  518. 
advance  of,  518-519,  522-524,  628- 

530,  533-534,  638-539. 
compared  with  Sweden,  524. 
wars  with  Sweden,  525,  529,  535. 
conquered  by  Poland,  523. 
lands  recovered  by,  ib. 
assumes  the  title  of  Empire,  529. 
becomes  a  Baltic  power,  ib. 
wars  with  Persia,  ib. 
its  share  in  the  partitions  of  Po- 
land, 630,  532. 
no  original  Polish  territory  gained 

at  this  time  by,  632,  538. 
her  annexations  of  Crim  and   Je- 

desan,  466,  633. 
conquers  Finland    and   Bessarabia, 
466,  535. 


8AI. 

BussiA,  new  kingdom  of  Poland  onited 
to,  537. 
later  acquisitions,  538,  539. 
extent    and    character  of    its  do- 
minion, 639. 
its  territory  in  America  sold  to  the 
United  States,  540. 
BassiA,  Bed ;  see  Galicia. 

BUTHBNIANB,  449. 

BUTLAND,  formation  of  the  (diire,  573. 
Byswick,  Peace  uf,  361,  362. 


Sabinbs,  47,51. 
Sachsen-Lauenbxjbg  ;     «00    Laues- 

BUBO.' 

Saountum,  taken  by  Hannibal,  57. 
Saint    Andbews,   eoclesia«tical   pro- 
vince of,  188. 
Saint  Asaph,  bishopric  of,  187. 
Saint  Davids,  bishopric  of,  187. 
Saint  Domingo,  Spanish  settlements 
in,  561. 
French  settlement  in,  366. 
its  independence,  372. 
distinct  from  Hayti,  562. 
see  Hatti. 
Saint  Gallbn,  abbey  and  town  of. 

222, 280,  282,  284. 
Saint   John,    knights      of,    conqner 
Bhodes,  402,  430. 
their  conquests,  430. 
Malta  granted  to,  412,  430. 
driven  out  of  Rhodes,  430,  463. 
Saint  John   of  Maurienne,  bishopric 

of,  177. 
Saint  Lucia,  kept  by  England,  372. 
Saint  Omer,  held  by  8}»ain,  361. 
Saint    Petersbubo,     foundaiion  of, 

529. 
Saint  Pol,  312. 

Saint  Sava,  duchy  of ;  see  Herzego- 
vina. 
Saladin,  takes  Jerusalem,  414. 
Salamis,  its  position  in   the  Homeric 

catalogrue,  27. 
Salerno,  principality  of,  151, 156,  38o. 
Salisbury,  diocese  of,  1 87. 
Salon  A,  Boman  colony,  64. 

destroyed,  118. 
Sal6na,  principality  of,  432. 

conquered  by  the  Turks,  435. 
Saluzzo,  disputed  homage  of,  288,  29*2. 
294. 
annexed  by  France,  296. 
ceded  to  Savoy,  295,  369. 
Salzburg,  archbishopric  of,  180,  221. 
becomes  a  secular  electorate,  226. 
annexed  by  Austria,  227. 
ceded  to  Bavaria,  228. 
recovered  by  Austria,  230,  334. 
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Samaites,  501. 

8AMLAND,  Danish  occupation  of,  488. 

Samnites,  47. 

their  wars  with  Rome,  52. 
conquered  hy  Sulla,  ib. 
Sahnium,  75. 
Samo,  kingdom  of,  489. 
Samooitia,  purchased  bj  the  Teutonic 
knights,  513. 
restoi^d  to  Lithuania,  514. 
annexed  by  Bussia,  632. 
Samos,  33. 

theme  of,  156. 

won  back  to  the  Empire,  400. 
held  by  the  Maona,  429. 
Samboun,  399. 
Sanoho  the  Great,  king  of  Navarre, 

extent  of  his  dominion,  547. 
San  Marino,  independence  of,    254, 

260,  262,  265. 
San  Stbfano,  treaty  of,  471. 
Santa  Mauba  ;  aee'hBVKAS, 
Saracens,  their  settlements  in  Europe, 
16. 
rise  of.  111,  113. 
their  conquests   of  Persia,    Africa, 

and  Spain,  114.  157,  877. 
their  province  in  Gaul,  116,  543. 
greatest  extent  of  their  power,  115, 

116,  643. 
conquest  of  Sicily,  382. 
their  wars  with  Pisa,  244. 
compared  with  the  Ottoman  Turks, 

458. 
end  of  their  rule  in  Spain,  643. 
Sarai,  capital  of  the  Mongols,  517. 
Sardica  ;  see  Sofia. 
Sardinia,  45. 

its  inhabitants,  55. 

Roman  conquest  of,  ib» 

province  of,  80. 

lost  to  the  Eastern  Empire,  382. 

occupied  by  Pisa,  245. 

conquered  by    Aragon,    252,    257, 

556. 
united  to  Savoy,  258. 
kingdom  of,  258, 264. 
Sathas,  M.,  his  derivation  of  Moraia, 

431. 
Savona,  march  of,  242. 
Savoy,  House  of,  240. 

position  and  growth  of,  270,  280, 

et  teg. 
originally  Burgundian,  286. 
its  relations  to  Geneva,  289. 
annexes  Nizza,  290. 
its  claims  onSaluzzo,  291,  292. 
Bernese  conquests  from,  281. 
Italian  and  French   influence    on, 

292,  293. 
its  decline,  293,  294. 


SCO 

SAVOt,  its  later  history.  296,  297. 
French  annexations  from,  356. 
French  occupation  of,  266, 293,  294, 

297, 358. 
Italian  advance  of,  255. 
its  union  with  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 

258. 
boundaries  of,    after  the   fall    of 

Buonaparte,  371. 
annexed  by  France,  266,  371. 
Saxon  Mark,  the,  202. 
Saxons,  87, 94,  99, 100. 

their  settlement  in  Britain,  100. 
Saxont,  conquered    by    Charles    the 
Great,  126,  130. 
its  geographical  position,  144. 
duchy  of,  ift.,  208,  211. 
use  of  the  name,  196,  218. 
break-up     of    the     duchy,      212, 

218. 
new  duchy  and  electorate  of   213, 

214. 
circles  of,  209,  213. 
kingdom  of,  204,  228,  232. 
di»memberment  of,  230.  232. 
SCALA,     the,    rule    of,     at     Verona, 

249. 
ScANDBRBBO,  revolt  of  Albania  under, 
436. 
his  death,  437. 
Scandinavia,  its   ecclesiastical   pro- 
vinces, 189. 
its  momentary  union  with  Britain, 

166,  478. 
compared  with  Spain,  479. 
Eastern  and  Western    aspects    of, 

480. 
its  barbarian  neighbours,  482. 
kingdoms  of,  134,  167,  485. 
its  influence  on  the  Baltic,  compared 

with  that  of  Germany,  602. 
its  settlements,  488,  497,  605,  671, 
675. 
Scania,  originally  Danish,  134,  485. 
its  momentary  transfer  to  Sweden, 

504. 
Hanseatic  occupation  of,  611. 
annexed  to  Sweden,  626. 
SCHAFFHAUSBN,    jolns  the  Confede- 
rates, 280. 
SCHLBSIBN ;  see  SiLESIA. 
SCHWBRIN,  Grand  Duchy  of,  233. 
SCHWYZ,  278. 

SCLAVINIA,  kingdom  of,  492. 
Danish  conquest  of,  506. 
Scotland,  use  of  the  name,  3. 
its  origin,  100,  666,  567,  674. 
dioceses  of,  188. 

its  greatness  due  to  its  English  ele- 
ment, 566. 
historical  position  of,  ib. 
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ScoTLAin),  analogy  of  Switzerland  to, 
567. 
formation    of    the    kingdom,    567, 

568. 
settlements  of   the   Northmen   in, 

568,  571. 
acknowledges   the    English  supre- 
macy, 568. 
different  tenures  of  the  dominions 

of  its  kings,  569. 
grant  of  Lothian  and  Cumberland 

to,  166,  569. 
its  shifting  relations  towards  Eng- 
land, 570. 
its  union  with  England,  571. 
Scots,    their  settlement   in    Britain, 
100,  667. 
their  union  with  the  Picts,  ib, 
SOUTABI ;  tee  Skodba. 
ScYTHiA,  Roman  province  of,  78, 
Sebabtbia,  theme  of,  154. 
8EBAST0P0L,  answers  to  old  Chersdn, 

533  ^note), 
Sebenico,  under  Venice,  425. 
Seleukeia,  independence  of,  40. 
annexed  to  the  Empire  by  Trajan, 

102. 
theme  of,  154. 
8ELEUKID8,  extent  and  decline  of  their 

kingdom,  39. 
Selim  L,  Sultan,  h\n  conquests  in  Syria 

and  Egypt,  463. 
Selih  n..  Sultan,  conquers  Tunis  and 

Cyprus,  464. 
Seljuk   Turks,  their  invasions,    377, 
392. 
driven  back  by  the  Komnenoi,  394. 
weakened  by  the  Mongols,  460. 
Selsby,  see  of,  187. 
Selymbria.  won  back  to  the  Empire, 

400,  404. 
Semioallia,  Semigola,  501. 

part  of  the  duchy  of  Curland,  621. 
dominion  of  the  Sword- brothers  in, 
513. 
Semitic  nations  in  Europe,  16. 
Sempach,  battle  of,  322. 
Sena   Gallica    (Sinigaglia),   Roman 

colony,  66. 
Sens,  ecclesia-stical  province  of ,  177. 

divided,  178. 
Septimania  (Gothia),  93,  643. 
Saracen  conquest  of,  116,  122. 
recovered  by  the  Franks,  116,  125. 
march  of,  146. 
Sebvia,  Slavonic  character  of,  118, 167, 
386,  438. 
conquered  by  Simeon,  389,  439. 
its  relations   to  the  Empire,   167, 

439. 
restored  to  the  Empire,  390,  439.       | 
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Sbbvia,  revolts  from  the  Empire,  392, 
439. 
recovered  by  Maonel,  S94,  439. 
beginning  of  the  houae  of  Neman ja. 

439. 
its  possessions  on  the  Hadiiatic,  4S0. 
loses  Bosnia,  439. 
advance  of,  under  Stephen  Dushan, 

403,  440. 
Empire  of,  43o,  440. 
rule  of,  in  Epeiros,  435. 
break-up  of  the  Empire,  441. 
later  kingdom  of,  ih. 
conquests  and   dellTermnces  of,  tl. 

447. 
conquered  by  Mahomet  the  First, 

462. 
revolts  and  deliverances  of,  469. 
enlarged  by  the  Berlin  Treaty,  47a 
Servians,  never  wholly  enslaved,  445. 
fourfold  separation  of  the  nation, 
470. 
Sbvbria,  conquered  by  Lithuania.  616. 

won  back  by  Ivan  the  Great,  623. 
Sevebin,  Banat  of,  attacked  by  Bol- 

garia,  462. 
Sbven  Weeks'  War,  the,  234. 
Sbvbn  Tears'  War,  366. 
Seville,    ecclesiastical     province  of. 
183. 
recovered  by  Castile,  661,  653. 
Sforza,  House  of,  248. 
Sherborne,  see  of,  186. 
Shetland,  Scandinavian  colony,  487. 
565. 
pledged  to  Scotland,  506. 
Shires,  mentioned  in  Domesday,  574. 

two  classes  of,  ib. 
Shirwan,  538. 
Siberia,  khanat  of,  518. 

Russian  conquest  of,  528. 
Sicily,  early  inhabitants  of,  45,  49. 
Phoenician  colonies  in,  36. 
Greek  colonies  in,  22,  34,  48.  40,  55. 
the  first  Roman   province,  53,   54, 

80. 
state  of.  under  Rome,  64. 
Greek  civilization  of,  ib. 
theme  of,  156. 

Saracen  conquest  of,  .379,  3g2. 
recovered  by  Geor|?e  Maniakes,  381 
finally  lost  to  the  Kastem  Empire, 
385. 

Norman  kingdom  of,  239,  257.  37:». 
383,  406,  409. 

its  conquests  from  the  Kastem  Em- 
pire, 408,  409. 

never  a  fief  of  the  Western  Erapiit, 
240.  ^ 

under  Charles  of  Anjou,  257,  411. 
its  revolt,  ib. 
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SiciLT,  united  with  Aragon,  257,  556, 
557. 

united  with  Savoy,  258. 

with  Austria,  ib. 

with  Naples,  258,  557. 

its  practical  effacement,  412. 

compared  with  the  Cmsading  states, 
ib. 

compared  with  Venice,  417. 
SiciLiBS,  The  Two,  kingdom  of,  257, 
258,263,410. 

their  relation  to  the  Empire,  240. 

united  with  Aragon,  556. 

part  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  557. 

divided,  261. 

reunited,  263. 

separated,  264. 

joined  to  Italy,  265. 
SICULI ;  see  SzsKLSBS. 
RiDON,  Phoenician  colony,  35. 
biEBANBCBOBN,  origin  of   the  name, 
451  (note), 

see  Tbakssilvania. 
SiEOMUKD,  Emperor,  326. 
8IEOMUND,  Duke  of  Austria,  323. 
Siena,  archbishopric  of,  175. 

commonwealth  of,  245,  252. 

annexed  by  Florence,  252. 
SIKANIAI7B,  49. 
SIKELS,  49. 

Siky6n,  in  the  Homeric  catalogue,  28. 
a  Dorian  city,  29. 
joins  the  Acbaian  League,  41. 
under  the  Acciauoli,  432. 
Silesia,  its  early  relations  to  Poland, 
205,  495. 
passes  under  Bohemian  supremacy, 

205,  509. 
joined  to  the  Bohemian  kingdom, 

510. 
becomes  a  dominion  of  the  House 

of  Austria,  ib. 
the  greater  part  conquered  by  Prus- 
sia, 217,  530,  532. 
its  isolated  position,  217,  229. 
SiLVAS,  conquered  by  Portugal,  550. 
Simeon,    Tzar   of   Bulgaria,  his  con- 
quests, 389. 
SiND,  116. 

SiNdpfe,  36,  40,  66.  437. 
SiRMiUM,  394,  448. 
Bitten,  see  of,  177,  269. 
Skipetar;  «^tf  Albanians. 
Skodra  (Scutari),  kingdom  of,  63. 
Servian,  420. 
dominion    of   the    Balsa    at,  441, 

443. 
sold  to  Venice,  424,  443. 
taken  by  Mahomet  the  Conqueror, 
425. 
Skopia,  440,  445. 


SPA 

Slaves,  their  settlement  and  migra- 
tions, 15,  116,  202,  377. 
compared  with  those  of  the  Teutons, 

16, 118. 
their  two  main  divisions,  117, 161. 
parted  asunder   by  the    Magyars, 

161,  448. 
their  settlements  within  the  Eastern 

Empire,  118. 
in  Greece  aud  Macedonia,  119,  385. 
recovered  to  the  Eastern  Empire,  388. 
remain  on  Taygetos,  ib. 
their  relations  to  Germany  and  the 
Western  Empire,  162,  202,  205. 
206,  481,  482. 
general   history    of   the   Northern 
Slaves,  481-482,  497. 
Slavia,  duchy  of,  509. 
Slatinia,  name  of,  119. 
Slavonia,  334,  450. 
Slavonic  Gulp,  492. 
Sleswick,  duchy  of,  218,  507. 

its  relations   with    Denmark,  218, 

507. 
under  Christian  I.,  508. 
effect  of  the  Peace  of  Boskild  on, 

526. 
guaranteed  to  Denmark,  530. 
wars  in,  234. 

transferred  to  Prussia,  ib.y  536. 
Slovaks,  440,  493. 
Smolensk,  principality  of,  500. 
conquered  by  Lithuania,  516. 
its   shiftings   between  Bussia  and 
Poland,  523. 
Smyrna,  33. 

acquired  by  Genoa,  402. 
SOBRARBE,  547. 

formation  of  the  kingdom,  548. 
united  to  Aragon,  ib. 
Social  War,  the,  52. 
Sofia  (Sardica),  taken   by    the  Bul- 
garians, 389. 
by  the  Turks,  447. 
SoLOTHURN,   joins   the  Confederates. 

269,  280. 
SORABI,  491. 

Spain,  use  of  the  name,  3,  4  (note),  5. 
its  geographical  character,  10. 
non-Aryan  people  in,  12,  13. 
Celtic  settlements  in,  14,  57. 
Greek  and  Phoenician  settlementi» 

in,  35,  57. 
its  connexion  with  Gaul,  57, 
first  Roman  province  in,  ib. 
final  conquest  of,  58. 
diocese  of,  81. 
settlements  of  Suevi  and  Vandals  in, 

89,  90,  92,  93. 
fall  away  from  the  Empire,  89. 
West-Gothic  kingdom  in,  91. 
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mfa 

fiFAnr,  JRHitlMam  mtt  of ,  wm  bade  to 

nooniimBed  bf  Wdrt^-Oollii,  112, 

MS. 
Btamom  oonqiiMk  o^  US.  Iftft  158, 

MB. 
sepanted  from  tbe  SMtesa  Otfipii- 

•ie,  lie 
oonqoMto  of  C9iad«s  tiio  Qm$A  in, 

lil.  ft44. 
foundftlian  of  ite  kingdomt,   158, 

S46, 0t  seq» 
its  oodaslMllOia  diviiloiis,  ISS,  188. 
its    gBogmpliUMl    relaSioiHi    with 

FrMioe,  868. 
•     its  quaai^iiiEipeiial  cfaancter,  478. 
compared  wilh  8oftiidiiiaTla,ll^  548. 
with  Soath-eflHem  Btnopo,  548. 
natilon  of,  grow  out  of  the  ww  with 

lQie  Mnasnlmaiw,  548. 
king  of ,  nee  of  the  ime,  558. 
Afrioah  Hveiiihiiaiui  in,  560, 551. 
end  of  their  nde  In,  664. 
ditridee  the  Indiee  with  Fdftiigtl, 

6ea 

eiste&t  of,  imder  Ohaclee  ▼.,i54|656, 

567. 
its  oooqiieits  in  Afrioa,  561. 
its  insular  poeeeeaioaa,  15. 
xefolaticms  of  its  oolottfee,  15.,  568. 
its  possessions  in  the  Weet  Indies, 
562. 
Spalato,  its  origin,  118. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  191. 
under  Venice,  425. 
Spanish   Mabgh,  the,  conquered  by 
Charles  the  Great,  125, 131,  546. 
remains  part  of  Karolingia,  145. 
its  extent  and  division,  547. 
Spanish     Monabchy,    the    greatest 
extent  of,  557. 
partition  of,  ib. 
Sparta,  her  supremacy,  30. 

joins  the  Achaian  league,  41. 
SPflYBB,  bishopric  of,  179,  220. 
annexed  to  France,  226. 
restored  to  Germany,  371. 
becomes  Bavarian,  232. 
Spizza,  originally  Servian.  420. 

annexed  by  Austria,  335,  444,  457. 
Spolbto,    Lombard    duchy    of,    111, 

151. 
Stati  dbgli  Pbbsidi,  262,  261,  412. 
Stbibbmabk  ;  $ee  Sttria. 
Stbphbn    Dushan.    extent    of    the 
Servian  Empire  under,  403,  434, 
440. 
Stbphbn  Tvabtko,  king  of  Bosnia, 

442. 
Stbphbn    Ubosh,   his    conquest    of 
Thet^saly  and  title,  435,  441. 


Ofjuriu,  fl5,  680l 

8TOLBOTA,  Pteoo  of,  585^ 

Stobmabh,  508. 

SnuBO,  his  deeoiipliitt  of  BMm,  U 

Steaxaitvd,  511, 580. 

STBAflmTM,  bMhopcie  oC  If8t,8Mm, 


■eiiedhy  Iiswis  Xrr^  18f , 
restofsd  to  Gensuni^,  f85» 

STRATRCtLTDl,  188,  184,  ggf »  iiB. 

aaknoiHedget  the  Woffi^x 

macj,  168, 186. 
gnmtad  to  (Bootlaai,  18S,  Sit. 
BTRahm,  Qnmd  Dndhj  of,  Stt. 
SmooKiUM  (Gnm),  ooofadMltal  pro- 

▼inoe  of,  181. 
STSmdN,  theme  of,  156. 
8TTBf  A  (SteimuHk),  dwUbj  id,  m, 
818. 
enneaDsd  by  Bohemie,  81f . 
8m>BBaTB ;  me  HsBBioai. 
Smivi,  thehr  setUeoieiile,  an,  96, 91. 

SmuuxAir,  the  Lawg^Fer,  hie  ooaMil& 
464,  469, 468.  * 

his  Afiicea  oveflotdd%  488. 
Rum ATSA,  Diitoh  eetOemeal  tet,  968. 
SuEAT,  FreBoh  fhofeoij- etk  a98, 
8u8A,  march  of,  848. 
8n8DAL,  499. 

8irB6BX,  kingdmn  of,  168,  678. 
SuTHBBLAND,  Scandinavian  settlement 

in,  487,  568. 
SuTOBiNA,  Ottoman  frontier  extends 

to,  427. 
SVB ALAND  (Swithiod),  136,  486. 
SviATOPLUK,  founds  liie  Qreat  Moravian 

kingdom,  490. 
SviATOSLAF,  overruns  Bul^iraria,  390. 

his  Asiatic  conquests,  498. 
SWABIA,  209. 

circle  of,  221. 

ecclesiastical  towns  in,  222. 

its  losses,  223. 
SWBDBN,  135,  162,  486. 

its  position  in  the  Baltic,  479,  480. 

its  colonizing  power,  483. 

its  relation  to  the  Empire,  ib. 

its  conquest  of  Curland,  488. 

of  Finland,  503,  505. 

joined  with  Norway  and  Denmark, 
504. 

separated,  ib. 

conquers  Esthland,  522. 

growth  of,  compared  with  Russia, 
520,  624. 

advance  of,  under  Qnstavns  Adol- 
phus,  525. 

wars  of,  with  Rassia  and  Poland,  ib. 

advance  of,  against  Denmark  and 
Norway,  t*. 
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Sweden,  its  German  territories,  218. 
greatest  extent  of,  526,  527. 
its  settlements  in  America,  579. 
its  decline,  529. 
its    later    wars  with   Bnssia,  529, 

535. 
losses  of,  529,  530,  535. 
its  union  with  Norway,  480,  535. 
Swiss  Leaoub,  be^nning  and  growth 

of,  269,  276,  et  $tq. 
its  geographical  position,  283. 
SwTTHiOD ;  see  Svbaland. 
Switzerland,  represents  the  Bnrgan- 

dian  kingdom,  150,  266,  300. 
parted  off  from  the  German  king- 
dom, 209. 
German  orig^  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, 269,  274,  276. 
popular  errors  about,  277. 
eight  ancient  cantons  of,  278. 
effect  of,  on  the  Aostrian  power,  223, 

320. 
beginning  of  its  Italian  dominions, 

279. 
.    thirteen  cantons  of,  280. 

its  allied  and  subject  lands,  281, 

282. 
extent  and  position  of  the  League, 

283. 
its  Savoyard  conquests,  281,  282. 
its  relations  with  France,  356. 
abolition  of  the  federal  system  in, 

283. 
restored  by  the  Act  of  Mediation, 

284. 
Baonaparte*s  treatment  of,  368. 
nineteen  cantons  of,  284. 
present  confederation  of  twenty-two 

cantons,  ib, 
Sword-Bbothebjs,    their    connexion 

with  t^e  Empire,  512. 
established  in  Livland,  t^. 
extent  of  their  dominion,  513. 
joined  to  the  Teutonic  Order,  ib, 
separated  from  them,  514,  521. 
fall  of  the  Order,  521. 
Sybabis,  Greek  oolony,  49. 
Sybacusb,  Greek  oolony,  49. 
Boman  conquest  of,  54. 
taken  by  the  Sanusens,  882. 
recovered  and  lost  by  the  Eastern 

Empire,  ib. 
by  the  Normans,  408. 
Sybia,  kingdom  of,  39,  62. 
Boman  province  of,  66. 
Saracen  conquest  of,  114. 
partially  restored  to  the  Empire, 

391. 
conquered  by  Selim  I.,  463. 
SzEKLKBS,  settlement  of,  in  Transsil- 
vania,  451. 
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Tainabob,  boundary,  21. 
Tanoieb,  543,  559,  577. 
Tannenbebg,  battle  of,  514. 
Taobmina  (Tauromenion),  taken   by 

the  Saracens,  382. 
Tabantaisb,  ecclesiastical  province  of, 
176. 
part  of  Savoy,  270. 
Tabantum    (Taras),    early  greatness 
of,  49. 
archbishopric  of,  176. 
taken  by  the  Normans,  408. 
Tabipa,  taken  by  Castile,  551. 
Tabbaoona,  ecclesiastical  province  of, 
183. 
joined  to  Barcelona,  550. 
Tabsos,  restored  to  the  Empire,  391. 
Tabtabs;  fee  Mongols. 
Tasmania,  584. 
Taubos,  Mount,  its  importance  as  a 

boundary,  63. 
Taubombnion  ;  $ee  Taobmina. 
TaVoetos,  Slave  settlement  on,  388. 
TOHEBNIOOF,  principality  of,  500. 
lost    and     recovered    by    Poland, 
523. 
Tembswab,  456. 
Tenda,  county  of,  295. 
TfiNOS,  held  by  Venice,  424. 

taken  by  the  Turks,  ib.,  426. 
Tebbounia  (Trebinje),  420,  440. 
Tebba  Fibma,  compared  with  ^irdpos, 

26  {note). 
Teutonic  Knights,  their  connexion 
with  the  Western  Empire,  512. 
effects  of  their  rule,  ib. 
extent  of  their  dominion,  513. 
joined  to  the  Sword-brothers,  ib. 
separated  from  them,  514,  521. 
their  losses,  ib. 
their  cessions  to  Poland,  ib. 
their  vassalage  to  Poland,  ib. 
secularization    of  their   dominion, 
521. 
Teutons,  their  settlements,  15,  84,  87, 
98. 
their  wars  with  Bome,  86. 
confederacies  among,  ib. 
Texas,  562. 

THASOri,  32. 

Thbbbs,  head  of  the  Boidtian  Lea;^ue, 
27,  31. 
destroyed  by  Alexander,  32. 

Thbodobe  Laselabis,  founds  the  Em- 
pire of  Nikaia,  399. 

Thbodobio,  King  of  the  East  Goths, 
his  reign  in  Italy,  97. 

Thebm6,  33 ;  iee  Thessalonik^. 

Thbspbotians,  in  the  Homeric  cata- 
logue, 27. 
invade  Thessaly,  80. 
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THBBBAiiOinKi,  theoie  of,  1S5. 

kingdom  oil  d97» 
THflMALOVXxi,  its  ellaote  cm  the  LftUn 

Biopiie,  IHI7. 

its  cKtont  Victor  BonifMe»  897, 89B. 

tak»ii  by  MkthMl  of  Bpdiotk  898. 

Siiq»ire  of,  i>. 

a^Minftad  fram  BMiio%  ik 

inoorpoimted  with  the  J&mjpin  of 
Nikaia,40a 

•old  to  Yenioet  418, 485. 

tak»ii  by  the  Tnria,  401, 418, 468. 
TBaaaALT,  81. 

Tbesparotiaii  inTadon  of,  80. 

sabsenrient  to  Maoedonia,  88, 41. 

provinoo  of,  78. 

partof  tho  Mngdom  of  ThaiiMlmii>A, 
887. 

Apeirot  mle  i]i,~484* 

a^bed  to  Serria  by  Stephon  t^roih, 
486. 

ToHdsh  oonqueat  of,  ik. 
THiOHyiLi*!,  810. 
TBom  YmAmf  Wab,  tb^  808,  816, 

881,868. 
Thopia,  Hoim  of,Albaiiiaa  kiagt  in 

Bpeixoa,486. 
Thorx,  Ftoaoe  of,  614. 

leoorirered  by  PnuMia,  688. 
Thbaoe,  Greek  oolonies  in,  20,  33. 

its  geography,  ib, 

conquered  by  Borne,  70. 

diocese  of,  78. 

theme  of,  155. 
Thsacians,  in  the  Homeric  catalogue, 

28. 
Thrak&sion,  theme  of,  155. 
Thxjboau,  won  from  Austria  by  the 
Oonfederates,  279,  323. 

becomes  a  oanton,  284. 
Thubinoia,  214. 
Thurinoians,  94. 

conquered  by  the  Franks,  121. 
TiBEBiNE  Republic,  259. 
TiciNO,  284. 
TiGBANES,  king  of  Armenia,  subdued 

by  the  Romans,  66. 
TiMOUR,  overthrows  Bajazet,  404,  462. 
Tinoitana,  province  of,  81. 
TiBNOVO,  kinjgdom  of,  445. 
Tobago.  372. 
Tocco,  House  of,  effects  of  their  rule 

in  Western  Greece,  435. 
Toledo,  archbishopric  of,  183. 

kingdom  of,  547. 

conquered  by  Alfonso  VI.,  545,  550, 
553. 
Tobtona,  243,  255. 
ToBTOSA,  Aragonese  conquest  of,  550. 
Toul,  annexed  by  France,  198,  358. 
Toulouse,  Roman  colony,  58. 


ToirLOUBB,  o^^tai  d  kbm  W«t  OoOie 

kingdom,  88, 178. 
TouLOuni,  conntj  ol.  148,  S41. 

eootaiMtiotl  pnyiiiiiM  o^  ITt. 

annexed  to  Fiaiioe,  848. 
TOTOAnri,  QBifead  to  Aiitov,  848. 

annaxed  bf  Phii^  Angaal«a»  816. 
tlM^iwi,  448  (flMdi).  .     , 

TouBHAT,  baoomaa  fmob,  881. 

TouBfl,  baUto  o4  ili. 
Toms,  bliOiopriool.  177. 
Trajav,  Bgqperar,  iiiioomaalii^71,f^ 
108^ 
forma  the  prqi^lnea  of  Diaoia»  78. 
Tbavi,  lost  by  Venloa,  ML, 

TBAKSPAlXUia  SlFinHUK^  888. 
TRAmSILTAHlA,  88^1. 

oonqiMBed  to  tbe  MMWDiy  411. 

Teutonic  ooloQim  fn/A. 

tiibittaiy  to  tin  Ti^  488. 

inoorporated  with  HmMpei3r»  488L 
TbavsvaaIi,  annaiation  ^  888. 

its  later  blstoiy,  0. 
TraO,  480. 

Tbsbdbovd  (TrapeaouaXoHgrol,  8M8i. 
Bmpiie  of,  888, 487. 
acknowledns  **•  '^ftwni  ^iirwar. 

a. 

conquered  by  the  Turks,  438,  462. 
Tbent,  county  of,  241. 

bishopric  of,  151,  249,  818. 

fluctuates   between    Qermany  and 
Italy,  200. 

march  of,  ib.,  243. 

within  the  Austrian  circle,  223. 

annexed  by  Bavaria,  226. 

recovered  by  Austria,  230, 262,  329. 

part   of   the    French  kingdom  of 
Italy,  260. 
Tbiaditza  ;  $ee  Sofia. 
Tbieb,  taken  by  the  Franks,  95. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  179. 

chancellorship  of  Gaol  held  by  iti 
archbishops,  180. 

annexed  to  France,  226. 

restored  to  Germany,  371. 
Tbiestb,  249. 

commends  itself   to  Austria,  288, 
322. 
Tbinidad,  562. 

Tbipolis  (Asia),  county  of,  413. 
Tbipolis  (Africa),  conquered  by  Sslei- 

man,  464. 
Tbojans,  28. 

Tbondhjbm   (Nidaros),   eoolesiastksi 
province  of,  189. 

ceded  to  Sweden,  S26. 

restored  to  Norway,  826. 
Tboybs,  treaty  of,  349. 
Tuam,  ecclesiastical  province  of,  188. 
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TUN 

Tunis,  conquests  and  losftes  of,  by  the 
Turk,  464. 

conquered  by  Charles  V.,  464,  661. 

relations  of  France  with,  372. 
Turanian  nations  in  Europe,  17,  377. 
Turin,  Savoyard  capital,  295 
Turks,  Magyars  k>  called,  392,  448 

(note),    see    alio    OTTOMANS    and 

8BLJUK8. 

Tuscany,  use  of  the  name,  241. 

commonwealths  of,  244,  245,  251. 

grand  duchy  of,  266, 263. 

exchanged  for  Lorraine,  256,  331. 

annexed  to  Piedmont,  264. 
T  USUI  A,  use  of  the  name,  80. 
TVBR,  517. 

annexed  by  Muscovy,  518. 
Ttrs,  Phoenician  colony,  86. 
Tyrol,  within  the  circle  of  Austria,  223. 

taken  by  Bavaria,  226. 

recovered  by  Austria,  230,  322,  334. 
Tzar,  origin  of  the  title,  529  (note). 
TZARORAD,  use  of  the  name,  498. 

TZBRNA€K)RA  ;  $ee  M0NTBNB6R0. 
TzBRNOiBYiCH,  dynasty  of,  443. 
TzBTiNJB,  foundation  of,  443. 

Ukraine  Ck)BBACK8,  524. 
Ulstbr,  province  of,  188,  574. 
Unitbd  Provinces,  the,  308. 

recognition  of  their  independence, 
309. 

colonies  of,  »6.,  579. 
United    Statbs   of     America,    the 
greatest  colony  of  Bngland,  577. 

formation  of,  578-580. 

acknowledgment  of  their  indepen- 
dence, 580. 

their  extension  to  the  West,  581. 

their  lack  of  a  name,  582. 

cessions  to,  by  Spain,  562. 
Untbrwaldbn,  canton  of,  278. 
Upsala,  archbishopric  of,  189. 
Urbino,  duchy  of,  251. 

a  papal  fief,  ib. 

annexed  by  the  Popes,  256. 
Uri,  canton  of,  278. 

obtains  the  Yal  Levantina,  279. 
Utica,  Phoenician  colony,  35. 
Utrecht,  its  bishops,  802. 

annexed  to  Burgundy,  307. 

archbishopric  of,  182. 

province  of,  308. 

peace  of,  31 1,361,  364. 

Val  Levantina,  won  by  Uri,  279. 
Valence,  annexed  totheDauphiny,i72. 
Valencia,  ecclesiastical  province  of, 
183. 
conquered  by  Aragon,  551,  553. 


YES 

Valenciennbs,  annexed  by    France, 

310,  349. 
Valeria,  province  of,  80. 
Valladolid,  bishopric  of,  183. 
Valois,  county  of,  841. 

added  to  France,  843. 
Valtbllina,  won  by  Graubfmden,  281. 
united  to  the  French  kingdom  of 

Italy,  260. 
to  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy  and 
Venice,  263. 
Vandals,  89. 

their  settlements  in  Spain  and  in 

Africa,  91,  92. 
end  of  their  kingdom,  108. 
Varna,  battle  of,  441,  454. 
Varus,  defeated  by  Arminius,  69. 
Vasco  de   Gama,  discovers  Cape  uf 

Good  Hope,  559. 
Vasto,  march  of,  242. 
Vaud,  part  of  Savoy,  270. 
conquered  from  Savoy,  281. 
freed,  284. 
Barons  of,  289. 
Veii,  conquered  by  Rome,  51. 
Vbnaissin,  county  of,  271. 

annexed  to  France,  273,367. 
Veneti,  48. 

Vbnbtia,  48,  241,  259,  265. 
Boman  conquest  of,  56. 
province  of.  80. 
Venice,  her  origin,  48,  97. 
patriarchal  see  of,  173. 
h^  greatness,  249,  254,  379. 
relations  to  the  Eastern    Empire, 

281,  340,  391. 
compared  with    Genoa  and  Sicily, 

416,  417. 
her  first  conquests  in  Dalmatia  and 

(hx)atia,  421. 
her  share  in  the  Latin  conquest  of 

Constantinople,  396. 
compared  with  Sicily,  417. 
effect  of  the  fourth  Crusade  on,  4 1 8. 
inherits  the  position  of  the  Eastern 

Empire,  418,  425. 
her  [dominion  primarily  Hadriatic, 

419,  421. 
her  possession  of  Crete,  Cyprus,  and 

Thessalonikd,  ib. 
her  Greek  and  Albanian  possessions, 

422,  425. 
loses  and  recovers   Dalmatia,  420, 

424. 
acquires  Skodra,  424,  443. 
her  losses,  425,  426. 
her  Italian  dominions,  249,  254. 
losses  of,  by  the  treaty  of  Bologna, 

254. 
conquest  and  loss  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesos,  426. 
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Nice,  snoexcd  M  Austrin.  S5fi. 
part  of   the    French    kingdom    of 

Italy,  260, 
part  or  the  kin«doni  of  Lombardj 

amtl  VeniM,  te'J. 
momentary'  republic  of,  2S4, 
nnit«d  to  lUty.  SSS,  269. 
BGBU.I,  247. 

Vebdgn.  bisioptic  of.  213, 219. 

held  and  lost  hj  Sweden,  G26,  530, 
Verdun,  division  of,  HO. 

bishopric   of,  anuexed   by   France. 
108,  3B8, 
VEfiu&HDois,  held  hj  Burgomiy,  306. 

Hnnexad  to  France,  843. 
VtCHOtfA.  inarch  of.  flucttintes  between 
K  Gerraany  and  IiBly.  US,  200.24!!. 

L    imle  of  tbe  Scala  at.  )ti9. 
H    BDbjeci  to  Venice,  24(i. 
■     li>  Austria,  259. 
I       rastoiect  to  Italy,  S.1S. 
Vespahiah.  his  annexations,  43.  frS. 
ViATKA,  coramonweaUh  of,  500.  B17. 

annexed  bj-  Muicovj-,618. 
VICES! A,  a 47. 
VlCTDBlA  (AiuCralia),  E84, 
Vienna,  Peace  of,  266. 
batUe  of.  45fi. 
congTCM  of,  S37. 
VllSNNS.  Bfl,  271. 

ecclesiaslical  province  of,  177. 
annexed  to  France.  273. 
VlENNOts.  Dauphiny  of,  270. 
Faucigny  held  by,  289. 
annexed  lo  France,  272,  vtRii, 
ViLiuVBa,  295. 

VILNA,  533. 

VlNDBLtciA.  conqueat  of.  69. 

VlRdTNlA,  ETB. 

Vi*ci>NTl,  House  of,  247. 
Vlachia  1  tee  Wallachia  and  Boc- 
HA:<U. 

VI,ACH1A.  GBEAT;   IO!   THBBaALV. 

Vlachb,  xae  of  tbo  name,  378. 

ICfl  ROVMAHS, 

Vladimir,    tirst   Christian    prince   of 

Russia,  takes  CberB&n.  391.  499. 
Vladimir,  on  the  Kiaauia,  supremacy 
of.  49H. 


under  Austria.  334.  4E7.  631. 
OLHTslA,  conquered    by   Lithuania, 
515,616. 
recovered  by  Russia,  631, 
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their  n-arn  with  Rome,  61. 
VoLTEHItA.  2o2, 
Vr*tim.*p,    Iting    of    Bolierc 


AVaas,  FUmisli  lief  of  the  Einpi 
Wagbi,  Waoria,  491,  506.  51W1, 
Waldeuak,  king  of   Denmart 

quests  and  losses.  506. 
Waldstahtk.  .133. 
Walks,  NoaTH,  lue  of  the  natne,  lU. 
Wai,es,  ate  of  the  name,  3. 

Harold's  conquests  from,  GT2. 

txntqnest  of,  ib. 

full  inoarporat<on  of,  G73 
Wales,  principality  of,  ili. 
Wallachia,  formation  of,  453. 

shifting!  of,  454,  4H7. 

its  nnioD  with  Moldavia.  470. 
WALLia,  its  independence,  269. 

Le^jpie  of.  380. 

its  eonquesla  (rom  Savov,  B81. 

nni(L-d  with  France,  284'. 

betomea  a  Swiss  eantoD,  234. 371. 

restores  her  conqaestJ<,  294, 
Walloon  language,  304. 
■Wandering  or  tsk  Nations.' U. 
Warsaw,  annexed  by  Prussia,  53: 

duchy  of,  229.  Kf7. 

its  eilenc.  il>. 
WATKBPORD,  575. 

Wblbti,  Wblbtabi,  WiLTSt.  491, 
WBLI.B,  biahuplic  of,  196, 
WBL8B,  use  of  the  name,  10O. 
WSKHKI-AHD.  486. 
WBS8BX.  kingdom  of,  100.  133, 

its  growth  and  snptemacj",  134.  \CX. 

mi.  165.564. 
lis  analog}'  to  the  Eastern  Fr<inci», 
213. 
WBSTPAI.1A,  dnchv  of,  and  circle,  312. 

kin^om  of,  228. 
WEBTfAUA,  Peace  of,  218,283. 309,  .■*58, 

526. 
Webt  Indies.  French  colonies  in,  36j. 

Britixh  possissions  in.  37 J,  SS3, 
WB9THORBLAKD.    formation     of     tlir 
shire.  573,  574. 

Wexford,  576. 

WIODIN,  twice  aimexed  by  HungMj. 

446,  44T,  453. 
William  the  Conqueror,  hiscontinen- 
tal  conquests.  343. 
Ruglund  united  by,  166, 
William  Ruplb  odds  Carlisle  to  Kng- 
land,  570. 
his  Cumbrian  conquest.  ST 4. 
William   of    HauteWlle.    founil»   ibc 

county  of  Apulia,  408, 
William  the  Good,  king  of  Sicily,  his 

Epeirat  conquests.  410, 
WisoHESTBR,  bishopric  of,  18fi,  188. 

royal  city.  566, 
WlllMAR,  218,  511. 

WlTOLD.   of  Lithuania,  his  oonqucats, 
516. 
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W0LGA8T,  509,  530. 
Worcester,  bishopric  of,  187. 
Worms,  bishopric  of,  179. 
annexed  to  France,  226. 
restored  to  Germany,  371, 
WtJRTTEMBERG,  county  and  dnchy  of, 
222. 
electorate  and    kingdom  of,    226, 

228. 
its  extent,  282. 
WtyRZBURG,  bishopric  of,  232. 

its  bishops  Dukes  of  East  Francia, 

212,  220. 
Grand  Duchy  of,  227,  228. 


York,  archbishopric  of,  187,  188. 

relation  of  the  Scottish  bishops  to, 
185. 
Ypres,  barrier  town,  361. 
YSSEL,  308. 


Zabljak,  ancient  capital  of   Monte 

negro,  443. 
Zaccaria,  princes  of,  hold  Chios,  429. 
Zachloumia,  440,  442. 
Zaorab  ;  fee  Aosam. 
Zahringex,  dukes  of,  268,  269. 
Zakynthos    (Zante),    conquered    by 

William  the  Good,  410. 


ZUY 

Zakynthos  held  in  fief  by  Margarito, 
410 

commended  to  Venice,  425. 

held  by  the  Tocco,  435. 

tributary  to  the  Sultan,  426. 
Zalacca,  battle  of,  550. 

ZANTB  ;  tee  ZAKYNTHOS. 

Zara  (Jadera),  Roman  colony,  64. 
ecclesiastical  province  of,  191. 
Servian,  420. 

held  by  Venice,  418,  422,  425. 
Peace  of,  424. 
Zaragoza,  ecclesiastical  province  of, 
183. 
conquered  by  Aragon,  550. 
Zealand,  province  of,  223,  302,  305, 

308. 
Zealand,  Danish  island,  485. 
Zeitouni,  4.H6. 
Zeno,  reunion  of  the  Empire  under, 

97. 
Zbugmin,  recovered  by  Manuel  Koin- 

nenos,  394. 
Zips,  pledged  to  Poland,  453,  516. 
ZuG,  joixis  the  Confederates,  278. 
Zt^RiCH,  minst«r  of,  222. 

joins  the  Confederates,  278. 
its  dominions,  279. 
Zutphbn,  county  of,  annexed  to  Bur- 
gundy, 307. 
Zuyder-Zee,  302. 
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Lascelles,  and  Archibald  Stuart  Wortlcy. 
With  21  full-page  Illustrations  and  149 
Woodcuts  in  the  text  by  A.  J.  Stuart- 
Wortley,  Harper  Pennington,  CVNTiymper, 
J.  G.  Millais,  G.  E.  Lodge,  and  J.  H. 
Oswald -Brown. 
Vol.  I.  Field  and  Covert.  Cr.  8vo.  I0J.6J1 
Vol.  II.    Moor  and  Marsh.  Cr.  8vo.  10s.  6d, 

Cycling.      By     Viscount     Bury, 

K.C.M.G.  and  G.  Lacy  Hillier.  With 
19  Plates  and  61  Woodcuts  in  the  Text, 
by  Viscount  Bury  and  Joseph  Pennell. 
Crown  Svo.  I  or.  6d. 


*  * 


Other  volumes  in  preparation. 


Bagehot.  —  Works     by      Walter 
Bagehot^  M.A, 
Biographical  Studies,     Svo.  12s, 
Economic  Studies,     Svo.  ioj.  td. 
Literary  Studies,      2   vols.   Svo. 

Portrait.     281, 

The  Postula  trs  of  English  Po- 
litical Economy.    Crown  Svo.  2j.  bd, 

Bagfwell.  —  Ireland    under    the 

TuDORSy  with  a  Succinct  Account  of 
the  Earlier  History.  By  Richard  Bag- 
well, M.A.  Vols.  I.  and  11.  From  the 
first  invasion  of  the  Northmen  to  the  year 
1578.     2  vols.  Svo.  32J. 


PUBUSHBD  BY  MESSRS.   ZOUTGUANS,   GRBBX,  <Sr*  CO, 


Bain.  —  Works  by  Alexander 
Baiit^  LJLD. 

Mental  and  Moral  Science;  a 

Compendium  of  Psychology  and  Ethics. 
Crown  8vo.  los.  6d, 

Tns  Senses  and  the  Intellect, 
8vo.  1 5 J. 

7^E  Emotions   and   the    Will. 

Practical  Essays.    Cr.  8vo.  45.  6d. 
LoGic^  Deductive  and  Inductive. 

Part  I.  Deduction^  4J.  Part  II.  In- 
duciion^  ts.  dd. 

James  Mill;  a  Biography.  Cr.Svasx. 
John  Stuart  Mill;  a  Criticism, 

with  Personal  Recollections.  Crown 
8vo.  2J.  td. 

Baker. —  Works    by   Sir   Samuel 

W.  BAKERy  M.A. 

Eight  Years  in  Ceylon.    Crown 

8vo.    Woodcuts.     5j. 

The  Rifle  and  the  Hound  in 
Ceylon.  Crown  8vo.  Woodcuts.  51. 

Ball. — The  Reformed  Church  of 
Ireland  (1537-1886).  By  the  Right  Hon. 
J.  T.  Ball,  LL.D.  D.C.L.    8vo.  is.  td. 

Barrett. — English      Glees     and 

Part-Songs,  An  Inquiry  into  their 
Historical  Development.  By  William 
Alexander  Barrett.    8vo.  ys.  6d. 

Beaconsfield. —  Works  by  the 
Earl  of  Beaconsfield^  K.G. 

Novels  and   Tales.    The  Hugh- 

enden  Edition.     With  2  Portraits  and  1 1 
Vignettes.     1 1  vols.     Crown  8va  42J. 
Endymion. 


Lothair. 

Coningsby. 

SybiL 

Tancred. 

Venetia. 


Henrietta  Temple. 
Contarini  Fleming,  &c. 
Alroy,  Ixion,  &c 
The  Young  Duke,  &c. 
Vivian  Grey. 

Novels  and  Tales.  Cheap  Edition, 
complete  in  11  vols.  Crown  8vo.  ix. 
each,  boards ;  is.  6d,  each,  doth. 

The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the 
Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  Crown  8vo. 
is.  boards,  is.  6d,  cloth. 

Becker. —  Works    by    Professor 

Becker,  translated  from  the  German  by 
the  Rev.  F.  Metcalf. 

Callus;  or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the 

Time  of  Augustus.     Post  8vo.  71.  6d. 
Charicles  ;  or,  Illustrations  of  the 
Private   Life   of  the   Ancient   Greeks. 
Post  8vo.  ^s,  6d. 


1 


Boultbee. — A  Commentary  on  the 
39  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England* 
By  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Boultbee,  LL.D. 
Crown  8vo.  dr. 

Bourne.  —  Works  by  John 
Bourne^  C.E. 

Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine 

in  its  various  Applications  in  the  Arts,  to 
which  is  now  added  a  chapter  on  Air  and 
Gas  Engines,  and  another  devoted  to 
Useful  Rules,  Tables,  and  Memoranda. 
Illustrated  by  212  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo. 
^s.  dd. 

Handbook  of  the  Steam  Engine; 

a  Key  to  the  Author's  Catechism  of  the 
Steam  Engine.  With  67  Woodcuts.  ]Fcp« 
8vo.  9f . 

Recent  Improvements  in  the 
Steam  Engine.  With  124  Woodcuts. 
Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Bowen.  —  Harrow  Songs  and 
other  Verses.  By  Edward  E. 
Bowen.  Fcp.  8vo,  2s.  6d,;  or  printed 
on  hand-made  paper,  51. 

Brabazon. — Social  Arrows:  Re- 
printed Articles  on  various  Social  Subjects. 
By  Lord  Brabazon.  Crown  8vo.  is, 
boards,  5j.  doth. 

Braboume. — Friends    and    Foes 

FROM  Fairyland.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Brabourne.  With  20_Illustrations 
by  Linley  Samboume.     Crown  8vo.  dr. 

Brassey.  —  Works  by  Lady 
Brassey. 

A  Voyage  in  the  *  Sunbeam,*  our 
Home  on  the  Ocean  for  Eleven 
Months. 

Library  Edition.  With  8  Maps  and 
Charts,  and  118  Illustrations,  8vo.  2 ix. 

Cabinet  Edition.  With  Map  and  66 
Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  ^s.  6d. 

School  Edition.  With  37  Illustrations, 
fcp.  2s.  cloth,  or  3^.  white  parchment 
with  gilt  edges. 

Popular  Edition.  With  60  Illustrations, 
4to.  6d.  sewed,  is.  cloth« 

Sunshine  and  Storm  in  the  East, 

Library  Edition.  With  2  Maps  and 
114  UlustrationSy  8vo.  2is, 

Cabinet  Edition.  With  2  Maps  and 
114  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  71.  6d, 

Popular  Edition.  "W\^  103  lUuatta- 
tions,  4ta  dd.  tewed,  \s.  doOi. 

[Continued  on  iiexl  ^ap. 
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—  Works     by     Lapy 
Iw  THB  Trades^  thr  Tropics^  and 

TRM  *  ROARtNG  FORTtBS.* 

Ubmj  Editiom  With  8  Mapi  tad 
Charts  fuid'292  niustntiont,  8to.  SIX. 

CaMset  Edition.  With  Uap  aadaao 
lUnitntioDi,  crowii  8vo.  js,  M 

Fopnlar  Edition.  With  183  Ulnstn^ 
uonsy  4to.  6d,  sewed,  is,  cloth. 

TkRRR  Voyages  in  thr  '  Sunbram.* 

FdpQbff  Edition,  l^th  546  lUastiationsy 
4to.  It.  6d. 

Browne.— ^iir  Exposition  op  tnr 

|9  Articles,  Historical  and  Doctrinal. 
Kr  E.  H.  BROWNip  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
wlnclMster.    8vOi  i6f. 

Buckle.—*  Works  BY  Henry  TffOMAS 

History  OP  CivilisationinJRng- 
LANO  AND  France,  Spain  and  Scot- 
•  LAND,  3  vols,  down  8fo.  241. 

Miscellaneous  and' Poshsumous 

WoRRS.  A  New  and  Abridged  Edition. 
Edited  hf  GKAm*  Allbn.  fir  vols,  crowa 
8vo.  21/. 

Buckton. —  Works  by  Mrs.  C.  M. 

BUCKTON, 

Food  and  Home  Cookery.     With 

II  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  2s,  6d, 

Health  in  the  House.    With  41 

Woodcuts  and  Diagrams.    Crown  8vo.  2s, 

Our  Dwellings.  With  39  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.  3^.  6d. 

Bull. —  Works  by  Thomas  Bull^ 
M,D. 

Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  Man- 

AGBMBNT  OP  THEIR  HEALTH  during  thc 

Period  of  Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in 
Room.     Fcp.  8vo.  i^.  6(/. 

The  Maternal  Management  op 
Children  in  Health  and  Disease. 
Fcp.  8vo.  \s.  6d. 

BuUinger. — A  Critical  Lexicon 
AND  Concordance  to  the  English 
AND  Greek  New  Testament:  To- 
gether with  an  Index  of  Greek  Words 
and  several  Appendices.  By  the  Rev. 
E.  W.  BULLINGER,  D.D.  Royal  8vo.  i$s. 

Burnside  and  Panton.— T^^ 

Theory  op  Equations,  With  an  In- 
troduction to  the  Theory  of  Binary 
Algebraic  Forms,  By  William  Snow 
Burnside,  M.A.  and  Arthur  William 
Panton,  M.A.     8vo.  I2J.  (xi. 


CAddt. 
avob. 

Janr 


BuBaomfLr-TNB  J^amh^y  on  JBmccas 

OP  Beaurrpairr  and  Noam  Goran; 
Hereditafv  Bfast^of  Ihe  Rml  Back- 
iKMiiids.  With  some  accomit  of  ttiel^niai 
Rule  hi  Aankune.  Bf  McMTfilfiu 
BuR&bws,  M.A.  F.S.A.  ^mdi  sS 
Hhistiadons  <^  MoBmncBli^  Btaisn^ 
Scab,  &C.    Royal  8vo.  4if. 

CaUnet  Lawyer,  The;  aPopidtr 

Dieest  of  the  Laws  of  Kngfand/ Ova, 
-GiStthtBlyaadConstitQtiooaL  Wep,Smti^ 

OtMf.  —  Througn  tnr 

^mTH   LiNNJWS.—Br   Mil. 
With  6  Ulnstiations  and  a  Mapa. 
crown  8va  161; 

CarMe.  —  TInomas    and 
Wrlsb  Carlylr* 

Tnohas  Carlylb^  a  Histoiy  of  tbe 

fiist  Forty  Yeais  of  his  Lifie^  X79$-l8|S* 
B7  J.  A.  Froudb,  Bf.A.  With  a  For* 
tiaiisa&d4  OfaistiittfioiiSi  a  vofa.  8Mu  5afc 

Thomas  Carlylr^  a  Histoiy  pfbii 

life  in  London  %  fimn  18^  t»  W^iealk 
ini88i.  ByJ.A.FjM>ui»i,]4A«  a  vols. 
8vo.  321; 

Letters  and  Memorials  on  Jane 

Welsh  Carlylr.  Prepared  for  pob- 
lication  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  edited 
by  J.  A.  Froudb,  M.A.  3  vols.  8vo.  361. 

Gates.  —  A  Dictionary  op 
General  Biography.  Fourth  Edition, 
with  Supplement  brought  down  to  the 
end  of  1884.  By  W.  L.  R.  Gates.  8vo. 
2%s.  cloth ;  35J.  half-bound  russia. 

Cicero. — The  Correspondence  op 

Cicero:  a  revised  Text,  with  Notes  and 
Prolegomena.  By  Robert  Y.  Tyrrell, 
M.A.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  12s.  each. 

Clerk. — The  Gas  Engine.  By 
Dugald  Clerk.  With  loi  lUustratioos 
and  Diagrams.     Crown  8vo.  is.  6d. 

Coats. — A  Manual  op  Pathology. 
By  Joseph  Coats,  M.D.  Pathologist 
to  the  Western  Infirmary  and  the  Sick 
Children's  Hospital,  Glasgow.  With  339 
Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood.  8va 
3  If.  6d. 

Colenso. — The  Pentateuch  and 
Book  op  Joshua  Critically  Ex- 
amined, By  T.  W.  Colenso,  D.D. 
late  Bishop  of  NataL     Crown  8vo.  6r. 

Com]rn. — Atherstone  Priory:  a 

Tale.     By  L.  N.  COMYN.     Grown  8vo. 

2S.(yi, 


PUBLISHED  BY  MESSRS.   LoXGAfAXS,    CREEX,   &*   CO, 


Conder. — A  Handbook   to    the 

BlBLBf  or  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  derived  from  Ancient  Monu- 
ments  and  Modem  Exploration.  By  F. 
K.  Conder,  and  Lieut.  C.  R.  Conder, 
R.E.    Post  8vo.  7 J.  6d, 

Conington.  —  Works    by   John 

CONINGTON^   M,A, 

The  jEneid  op  Virgil.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse.  Crown  8vo.  9^. 

The  Poems  of  Virgil.    Translated 

into  English  Prose.     Crown  8vo.  9;. 

Conybeare    &    Howson.  —  The 

Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Pa  ul. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeare,  M.A. 
and  the  Very  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  D.D. 

Library  Edition,  with  Maps,  Plates,  and 
Woodcuts.  2  vols,  square  crown  8vo. 
2 1  J. 

Student's  Edition,  revised  and  condensed, 
with  46  Illustrations  and  Maps.  I  vol. 
crown  8vo.  ^s.  6d. 

Cooke.  —  Tablets  of  Anatomy. 
By  Thomas  Cooke,  F.R.C.S.  Eng. 
B.  A.  B.Sc.  M.D.  Paris.  Fourth  Edition, 
being  a  selection  of  the  Tablets  believed 
to  be  most  useful  to  Students  generally. 
Post  4to.  p.  6d. 

Cox.  —  The  First  Century  of 
Christianity.  By  Homersham  Cox, 
M.A.    8vo.  125. 

Cox. — A  General  History  of 
Greece:  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Death  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  with  a 
Sketch  of  the  History  to  the  Present 
Time.  By  the  Rev.  Sir  G.  W.  Cox, 
Bart.,  M.A.  With  11  Maps  and  Plans. 
Crown  Svo.  *is.  6d. 

%»  For  other  Works  by  Sir  G.  Cox, 
ue  *  Epochs  of  History,*  p.  24. 

Creigrhton.  —  History    of     the 

Papacy  During  the  Reformation, 

By    the    Rev.    M.    Creighton,    M.A. 

.     8vo.     Vols.  I.  and  IL  1 378- 1464,  32/. ; 

Vols.  HI.  and  IV.  1464-1518,  24J. 

Crookes.  —  Select  Methods  in 
Chemical  Analysis  (chiefly  Inorganic). 
By  William  Crookes,  F.R.S.  V.P.C.S. 
With  37  Illustrations.    Svo.  24/. 

Crump. — A  Short  Enquiry  into 
THE  Forma  tion  of  Political  Opinion, 
from  the  Reign  of  the  Great  Families  to 
the  Advent  of  Democracy.  By  ARTHUR 
Crump.    8va  ^s.  6tL 


CuUey. — Handbook  of  Practical 
Telegraphy.  By  R.  S.  Cullky, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  I  dr. 

Dante. — The  Divine   Comedy  of 

Dante  Alighieri.  Translated  verse  for 
verse  from  the  Original  into  Terza  Rinuu 
By  James  Innes  Minchin.  Crows 
8vo.  15/. 

Davidson. — An  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  the  New  Testament. 
Critical,  Exegetical,  and  Theological. 
By  the  Rev.  S.  Davidson,  D.D.  LL.D. 
Revised  Edition.     2  vols.  8vo.  3or. 

Davidson. —  Works  by  William 
L.  DAvtDsoNy  M.A. 

The   Logic    of  Definition  Ex* 

PLAINED  AND  APPLIED.    Crown  8vo.  6r. 

Leading  and  Important  English 
Words  Explained  and  Exempufibd, 
Fcp.  8vo.  3J.  td. 

Decaisne    &     Le    Maout  —  A 

General  System  of  Botany.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  £.  Le  Maout, 
M.D.,  and  J.  Decaisne,  by  Mrs. 
Hooker  ;  with  Additions  by  Sir  J.  D. 
Hooker,  C.B.  F.R.S.  Imp.  8vo.  with 
5,500  Woodcuts,  31J.  6d. 

De  Salis.  —  Works  by  Mrs.  Ds 

Sahs. 
Savouries  A  la  Mode.    Fcp.  8va 

IJ.  boards. 

Entries  A  la  Mode.     Fcp.  Svo. 

is.  6d.  boards. 

De  Tocqueville. — Democracy  in 
America.  By  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
ville. Translated  by  Henry  Reeve, 
C.B.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.  i6r. 

D'Herrisson. — The  Black  Cabi- 
net. By  M.  le  Comte  d'Herrisson. 
Translated  from  the  French.  Crown  Svo. 
p.  6d. 

Dickinson.  —  On  Penal  and 
Urinary  Affections.  ByW.HowsHip 
Dickinson,  M.D.Cantab.  F.R.C.P.&C 
With  12  Plates  and  122  Woodcuts.  3 
vols.  Svo.  ;f  3.  4J.  6</. 

Dixon. — Rural  Bird  Life  ;  Essavs 

on  Ornithology,  with  Instructions  uyr 
Preserving  Objects  relating  to  that 
Science.  By  Charles  Dixon.  With 
45  Woodcuts.    Crown  Svo.  5/. 

Dowell. — A  History  of  Taxa- 
TION  AND  Taxes  in  England^  prom 

THE  EaRUEST  TIMBS  TO  THE  PRESENT 

Day.  By  Si*»PHiti«  ^Cyw^^^  *^s«»^^^ 
SoUdtor  of  Iniaxxd.  ^8*^^  ^  ^^ 
Sva  48f • 
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JtabUn  UnivenHy  Prcai  Strlcs 

<Tbe))    >    Strict  of   i^Ai,    ddsfly 

Edaca&nul,  nndertaken  br  the  Pitnoat 

■nd  Sodoc  Fdlow*  of  Trinl^  College, 

Dablla: 
Abbolfa  rr.  K.)  Codn  Ktwaiptm  DnbBa. 
.    ^ib  otSt  HatOew.    4t&  3U. 
— ii  BwwiidlijiwnVeMlDAMte- 

UcfeqnlM«cxOodkcUH(riHio(DBblin- 

end).    s  nil.  crowa  8vo.  flU. 
BamMa  (W.  S.)  and  Putoo'i  (A.  W.) 

llMon  of  EapatioM.    Sn.  lai;  U 
CM^a  Ootn)  Stqwl  to  &cBd^  Ekmenti. 

Craws  Svo,  3*.  &£ 

II  Analrtleal  GeoBMtty  a<  the 

Co^  Sactiou.    Ciown  Sro.  Ji.  6d, 
Daviea^  0,  F.)  Eomaiiilea  of  Aidnlv. 

WlllilUtikdEi^fahTlaiidatlOB.   8m. 

J*- 
Hab&i  TraniUlioiM  kto  Greek  and  Latin 

Veae.    Edited  by  R.  V.  l^neU.    Sro. 

CtKTCc'a  (R.  P.)  Llle  of  Sir  Winiaa 
HamUtm.  (3  Tidi.}  Volt.  I.  and  IL 
8Ta.MChi5>, 

Griffin  (R.  W.)  on  Patabola,  BIl%a^  and 
Hypcrtola,  tieatedCeoiaemcally.  Crown 

Hanfjrton'a  (Dt.  S.)  Lectnrea  on  ng>rica] 

Gaona^.    Bra.  lU. 
H(«ai?i(W.  IDMaacalLaasnaceofSt. 

Lotce.    Svoy  lb. 

Ledie'*  (T,  E.  Oiffe)  Essays  in  Political 

and  Moral  Pbilosophjr.     Svo,  to.t.  6iL 
Macalittei't  (A. }  Zooli^y  and  Morphology 

of  Vertebrata.     Svo.  loi.  dd, 
HacCullagb's   (James)    Mathematical   and 

olhei  Tracts.     Svo.  151. 
Ui^nue's  (T.)  Parmenides  of  Plato,  Greek 

Tax  with  Enelith  Iniroduction,  Analytia, 

and  Notes.     8vo.  7/.  &/. 
Monck's  (W.  H.  S.)  InCrodnctioa  to  Logic 

Crown  Sto.  Jr. 
Purser's  (J,  M.)  Manual  of  Histologj.  Fcp. 

Svo.  5j. 
RobertVs  (R.  A.)  Examples  in  the  Analytic 

Geometry  of  Plane  Curves.  Fcp.  Svo.  <jr. 
Sonth«''s{R.)ConMponi!encewiuiCanilme 

Bowlea.     Edited  by  E.  Dowden.     Svo. 

14*. 
Thomhill's  (W.  J.)  The  .^neid  of  Virgil, 

fredy    Innslated    into    English    Blank 

Verse,     Crown  Svo.  71.  td. 
Tyrtell"*  (R.  Y.)  Cicero's  Correspondence. 

Vols,  I,  and  II,     Svo.  each  laj. 
— ^ The  Achainiansof  Ariito- 

pbanes,   translated  into   English  Verse. 

Crown  Svo,  u.  &d. 
Webb's  (T.  £.)   Goethe^  Faust,  Transla- 
tion and  Notes,     Svo.  ttt.  6d, 
The  VkI  of  Ilia  :  a  Seriea 

of  Essays  on  Idealism,    Svo.  tot.  6d. 
Wilkini'a  (G.)  The  Growth  of  the  Homeric 

Pocmi.     Svo.  &t. 


Doyle, — The  Official  Baroxage 
OF  England.  By  James  E.  DovtK, 
Showing  the  Succession,  Dignities,  and 
Offices  of  every  Peer  from  loM  10  188;. 
VoU,  I.  to  III.  With  1,600  Porlraiu, 
Shields  of  Arms,  Autographs,  &c.  3vols. 
410. jCS-  S*- 

\itsf[K.~— Reminiscences  aso 
Opinions,  iSij-tSSj,  By  Sir  Fnutcts 
Hastings  Dovlk.    Svo.  i6r. 

Doyle. —  Works  by  J.  A.   Doyle, 

FeUow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 
The  English  in  America:   V/r- 

GiNiA,  Maryland,  and  the  Cakounas. 

Svo.  tSi. 
TVs  English  in  America:  Ths 

PvaiTAN  Colonies,    a  vota.  Svo.  361. 

Edersheim. —  Works  by  ths  Jfsy, 
Alfred  Edersheim,  D.D. 
The   Life  and   Times  op  J&sas 

THE  MeSSlAH.      i  vols.  Svo.  SV- 

Prophecy  and  History  in  rela- 
tion TO  THE  JifESSiAH:  the  WarburtcB 
Lectures,  delivered  at  Lincoln's  inn 
Chapel,  1830-18S4.    Svo,  121. 

EUicott.    —   Works    by     C.    y. 
Ellicott,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol. 
A   Critical    and    Grammatical 

COUUENTARrONST.  PaUL'S  EPISTUS. 

Svo. 
I.  Corinthians,    iti. 
Galatians.    Sf,  6rf. 
Ephbsians.    8j.  id. 
Pastoral  Epistles.     10/.  6J. 
Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Phileuon. 

Thessalonians.    7j.  61/. 

Historical  Lectures  on  the  Life 
OF  Our  Lord  jfssas  Christ.    Svo,  i  w. 

English  Worthies.    Edited  by  As- 

DKEw Lang,  M.A,  Fcp.STO.2j.6rf.eaeh. 
DARifiN.    By  Grant  Allen, 
Marlborough.    By  G.  Saintsbury. 
Shaftesbdky  (Tfit  First  Earl).     By 

H.  U.  Trailu;;; 

ADMIRALBLAKE.'eyYiKVlTi'RKNVKV. 

Raleigh.    By  Edmund  Gosse. 
Steele.    By  Austin  Dobson. 
BenJonson.     By  J.  A.  Symonds. 
Canning.    By  Frank  H.  Hilu 
%*  Other  Volumes  are  in  preparaticn. 
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Epochs    of    Ancient    History. 

lo  Tols.  fcp.  8vo.  2s,  6d,  each.  See  p.  24. 

Epochs  of  Church  History.   Fcp. 

8vo.  2s,  6d,  eaoh«    See  p.  24. 

Epochs^of  English  History.    Ste 

p.  24. 

Epochs    of   Modem    History. 

18  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  2s,  6d,  each.  See  p.  24. 

Erichsen* —  Works  by  John  Eric 
Erich SEN^  EjR.S. 

The  Science  and  Art  op  Sue- 

grry:  Being  a  Treatise  on  Surgical  In- 
juries, Diseases,  and  Operations.  With 
984  Illustrations.     2  vols.  8vo.  42/. 

On  Concussion  of  the  Spine^  Ner^ 

vous  Shocrs,  and  other  Obscure  Injuries 
of  the  Nervous  System,    Cr.  8vo.  los,  64L 

Evans. — The  Bronze  Implements^ 
ARMSt  AND  Ornaments  op  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  By  John 
Evans,  D.C.L.  540 Illustrations.  8VO.25/. 

Ewald. —  Works  by  Professor 
HeinricH  Ewald^  of  Gottingen. 

The     Antiquities    of     Israel. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  H.  S. 
Solly,  M.A.    8vo.  I2x.  dd. 

The  History  op  Israel,     Trans* 

lated  from  the  German.  8  vols.  8vo. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  24r.  Vols.  III.  and 
IV.  21/.  Vol.  V.  i&.  Vol.  VI.  xdx. 
Vol.  VII.  21J.  Vol.  VIII.  with  Index 
to  the  Complete  Work.     i&r. 

Fairbaim. —  Works  by  Sir  W. 
EairbairNj  Bart^  C,E, 

A  Treatise  ON  Mills  and  Mill* 
woRKy  with  18  Plates  and  333  Woodcuts. 
I  vol.  8vo.  251. 

Useful  Information  for  Engi* 

NEERS,  With  many  Plates  and  Wood- 
cuts.   3  vols,  crown  8vo.  3IJ.  td. 

Farrar.  —  Language    and    Lan* 

GUAGBS,  A  Revised  Edition  of  Chapters 
OH  Language  and  Families  of  Speech,  By 
F.  W,  Farrar,  D.D.    Crown  8vo.  6s, 

Fitzwygram.    —  Horses       and 

Stables.  By  Majoi'-General  Sir  F. 
Fitzwygram,  Bart.  With  19  pages  of 
Illustrations.    8vo.  5x. 


Ford. — The  Theory  and  Practice 
OP  Archery,  By  the  late  Horack 
Ford.  New  Edition,  Uioroughly  Revised 
and.Re-writtenby  W.  Butt,  M.A.  With 
a  Pre&ce  by  C.  J.  Longman,  Senior 
Vice-President  Royal  Toxophilite  Society. 
8vo.  I4r. 

Fox. — The  Early  History  of 
Charles  Jambs  Fox,  By  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

Library  Edition,  8vo.  i8x. 

Cabinet  Edition,  cr.  8vo.  6r. 

Francis. — A  Book   on  Angling; 

or.  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Fishing  in  every 
branch;  including  full  Illustrated  Lists 
of  Salmon  Flies.  By  Francis  Francis. 
Post  8vo.  Portrait  and  Plates,  i^. 

Freeman. — The  Historical  Geo- 
graphy OP  Europe,  By  £.  A.  Free- 
man, D.C.L.  With  65  Maps.  2  vols. 
8vo.  3 1  J.  6d, 

Froude. —  Works  by  James  A, 
Froude^  M,A, 

The  History- of  England^  from 

the  Fall  of  Wolscy  to  the  Defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada. 

Cabinet  Edition,  12  vols.  cr.  8vo.  £x,  tzs. 
Popular  Edition,  12  vols.  cr.  8vo.  £2,  2s, 

Short  Studies  on  Great  Sub- 
jbcts,    4  vols,  crown  8vo.  24/. 

CjESar  :  a  Sketch.    Crown  8vo.  6s, 

The  English  in  Ireland  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  3  vols,  crown 
8vo.  i8x. 

Oceana;  oRj  England  and  Her 
Colonies.  With  9  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.  2x.  boards,  2s.  6d,  cloth. 

Thomas  Carlyle^  a  History  of  the 

first  Forty  Years  of  hb  Life,  1795  to 
1835.    2  vols.  8vo.  32/. 

Thomas  Carlyle^  a  History  of  His 

Life  in  London  £rom  1834  to  his  death  in 
1881.  With  Portrait  engraved  on  steel. 
2  vols.  8vo.  32J. 

Ganot. —  Works     by    Professor 

Ganot,  Translated  by  E.  Atkinson, 
Ph.D.  F.C.S. 

Elementary  Treatise  on  Phy^ 

sics.  With  5  Coloured  Plates  and  923 
Woodcuts.    Crown  8va  15J. 

Natural  Philosophy  for  Gene* 
RAL  Readers  and  Young  Persons. 
With  2  Platesand  471  Woodcuts.  Crown 
8vo.  'js,6il. 
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Gairffiner.-^  Wbxl^'  by  SaMi^ml 
BiSTQMY  OF  \EmiJiND^  fifom-  tbe 

Acoenkm  of  James  I.  to  the  Onfbicak  (rf 
tbe  Chril  War,  160^-1643.  Cabinet 
EditioB,  thoroi^ly  re?MU\  ta  volt, 
crown  8vo«  price  6# •  eadi* 

A  BtjsroRY  OF  THS  Grmat  CtVlL 
WdMi  1642-1649.  (3V0K)  V<^  I. 
1643-1644.    With  24  Kapii    Sva  2ij. 

OuTLom  OF  Engush  History^ 
B.C.  55-A.D.  i8da    With  96  Woodcuts, 

*«*  For  other  Woiks,  j^  *  £pod»  of 
MMCin  History,'  p.  24.  . 

Garrod*  -^  Works  by  Alfred 
Barutg  Garrod,^  M.D.  FMJ^ 

A   TkBATISE  Oir  CrOUT  AND  RhEU'^ 
MATiC  GOUT(RBBUiUTOiDARTBXaTIS). 

With  6  PhOes,  oompriting  2t  Figures 
(14  Coloored),  and  27  Uitistntiopn  en* 
gnnred  on  Wood.    Svo.  2i/. 

TJyjT    Essentials    of    Materia 

MkmCA    AND    T^BRAPBUnCS.      New 
Edition,  revised  ftiid  adapted  to  the  New  ^ 
Bdidoii  of  the   WMi  Fhannaeopoela, 
by  Nestor  Tirard,  M.D.    Crown  8vo. 

Gilkes. — Boys  AND  Masters  :d,StOTy 
of  School  Life.  By  A.  H.  Gilkes,  M.  A. 
Head  Master  of  Dulwich  College.  Crown 
8vo.  3j.  6d, 

Goethe. — Faust,  Translated  by  T. 
£.  Webb,  LL.D.    8vo.  12s.  6d, 

Faust.  A  New  Translation,  chjiefly  in 

Blank  Verse ;  with  Introduction  and 
Notes.  By  James  Adey  Birds,  B.A. 
F.G.S.    Crown  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

Faust,    The  German  Text,  with  an 

English  Introduction  and  Notes  for  Stu- 
dents. By  Albert  M.  Sblss,  M.A. 
Ph.D.    Crown  8vo.  $s. 

Goodeve. —  Works  by  T.  M,  Good- 
eve^  MA, 

Principles  of  Mechanics.     With 

253  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  6x. 

The  Elements    of  Mechanism. 

With  342  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  6s, 

A  Manual    op   Mechanics  :   an 

Elementary  Text-Book  for  Students  of 
Applied  Mechanics.  With  138  Illustra- 
tions and  Diagrams,  and  141  Examples. 
Fcp.  8va  2x.  6d, 


XSit^tr^TkMETnics  oP  ARfsrotxiB. 

'  tTlie  Gieek  Teil  ilfaislntod  bj  -^SsMfs 
and  Notes.  By  Sir  Alexander  Grant, 
Baxt  Llit).  D.C.I«^  ftc.:  s  vols. 
8vo.  32ra  . 

Gray.  —  Anatomy^  DssqEiPTivB 
*  AND  Surgical.  By  Hsmty  Gut, 
F.R.S.  lato  Lectmer  on  Amtqaqr  at 
St  George'k  Ho^taL  •  With  569  Wood- 
.  est  Illumttion%  a  luee  nonber  eC 
which  are  coloored.  Ke-e^itM  by  T. 
Pickering  Pick,  Smgeoo  toSt  Gtaigiet*» 
HoqteL    Royal  8vo.  3^* 

GcMn. — 7>iE  Works  of  TIhomas 

£riLL  Grbbn^  late  Fdlow  of  BaHioI 
College,  and  Whyte's  Pkefcssbr  of  HoBsl 
niHosophy  in  the  Univei^  of  Ozfod. 
Edited  by  R.  L.  NsnUBHiP,  Fellow 
<i  Balliol  CoUqge,  Ozfot4  (3  vob.) 
Vols.  I.  and  II.— PhikMophlal  Woika. 
.    Svo.  i6r.  each. 

Qre^iVltf— Works    by-  C.    C.    -E 

Grbvillb. 

A  Journal  of  the  Reign  of  Queen 
VkcTORiAi  from  1837  .to  i8ss*  3  vols. 
8vo.  36f . 

A  Journal  of  the  Eeignof  Queen 

victoria,  irom  1852  to  i86a  2  vols. 
8vo.  24J. 

Grove.  —  The  Correlation  op 
Physical  Forces.  By  the  Hon.  Sir 
W.  R.  Grove,  F.R.S.  &c    8vo.  151. 

Gwilt. — An  Encyclopmdia  op 
Architbcturb.  By  Joseph  Gwilt, 
F.S.A  Illustrated  with  more  than  l,loo 
Engravings  on  Wood.  Revised,  with 
Alterations  and  Considerable  Additions, 
by  Wyatt    Papworth.    8vo.  52r.  6^. 

Haggard.— ^(?i?Ar5  by  H.  Rider 

JSaggard, 

She  :  A  History  op  Adventure. 

Crown  8vo.  dr. 

Allan  Quatermain,  With 31  Illus- 
trations by  C.  H.  M.  Kerr.  Crown 
8vo.  dr. 

Halliwell-Phillipps. — Outlines  op 

THE  LiFB  OF  Shaksspbarb,  By  J.  O. 
Halliwell-Phillipps,  F.R.S.  2  vols. 
Royal  8vo.  lox.  6d. 

Hamilton.— Z//^ir  op  Sir  William 

R,  Hamilton^  Kt.  LL.D.  D.CL. 
M.R.I.A.  &c.  By  the  Rev.  R.  P. 
Graves,  M.A.  (3  vols.)  Vols.  I.  and 
II.  8vo.  151.  each. 
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Harte. — Novels  by  Bret  Harte. 
In  the  Carquinez  Woods.    Fcp. 

8vo.  I  J.  boards ;  u.  dd,  doth. 

On  the  Frontier.    Three  Stories. 

i6mo.  IX. 

By    Shore    and    Sedge.     Three 

Stories.     i6mo.  is. 

Hartwig.— ^^^AT^    %r    £>R.    G. 

Hartwig. 
The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders. 

With  12  Plates  and  303  Woodcuts.    8vo. 
lox.  6^. 

The  Tropical  World.  With  8  Plates, 

and  172  Woodcuts.    8vo.  los.  6d. 

The  Polar  World.    With  3  Maps, 

8  Plates,  and  85  Woodcuts.    8vo.  iQr.  6d. 

The  Subterranean  World.   With 

3  Maps  and  80  Woodcuts.    8vo.  los.  6d. 

The  Aerial  World.     With  Map, 

8  Plates,  and  60  Woodcuts.    8vo.  los,  6d. 
Sea   Monsters  and  Sea    Birds. 

Fully   Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.  2s.  td, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 

Denizens  of  the   Deep.      Fully 

Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.    2f.  6d,   doth 
extra,  gilt  edges. 

The  following  books  are  extracted  from  the 
above  works  by  Dr.  Hartwig  : — 

Dwellers  in  the  Arctic  Regions. 

Fully  Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.  2x.  td. 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 

Winged   Life   in   the    Tropics. 

Fully  Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.  2J.  6^. 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 

Volcanoes     and     Earthquakes. 

Fully  Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.  2s.  td. 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 

Wild  Animals  of  the   Tropics. 

Fully   Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.  31.  dd. 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 

Hassall. — The  Inhalation  Treat* 
MBNTOP  Diseases  op  the  Organs  op 
/Respiration,  including  Consumption. 
By  Arthur  Hill  Hassall,  M.D. 
with  19  Illustrations  of  Apparatus.  Cr. 
8vo.  i2s.6d, 

Haughton. —  Six  Lectures  on 
Physical  Geography,  delivered  in  1876, 
with  some  Additions.  By  the  Rev.  Sam  u  bl 
Haughton,  F.R.S.  M.D.  D.C.L.  With 
23  Diagrams.     8vo.  i$s. 

Havelock.  —  Memoirs  of  Sir 
Henry  Havelock,  JC.C.B.  By  John 
Clark  Marshman.    Crown  8vo.  is.  6d. 


Heam. — T^e  Government  op  Eng- 
land; its  Structure  and  its  Devdopment. 
By  William  Edward  Hkarn,  Q.C. 
8vo.  \ts. 

Helmholtz. —  Works  by  Pro- 
fessor Helmholtz. 

On  the  Sensations  of  Tone  as  a 
Physiological  Basis  for  the  Theory 
op  Music.    Royal  8vo.  28/. 

Popular  Lectures  on  Scientific 
Subjects.  With  68  Woodcuts.  2  vols. 
Crown  8vo.  151.  or  separately,  *js.  6d,  each. 

HerscheL — Outlines  of  Astro- 
nomy. By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Hbrschel, 
Bart  M.A.  With  Plates  and  Diagrams. 
Square  crown  8vo.  12s. 

Hester's  Venture:  a  Novel.     By 

the  Author    of   <The  Atelier   du  Lys.' 
Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d, 

Hewitt  —  The  Diagnosis  and 
Treatment  op  Diseases  op  Women, 
including  the  Diagnosis  op  Preg- 
nancy. By  Graily  Hewitt,  M.D. 
With  211  Engravings.     8vo.  241. 

Historic  Towns  Edited  by  E.  A. 
Freeman,  D.C.L.  and  Rev.  William 
Hunt,  M.A.  With  Maps  and  Plans. 
Crown  8vo.  3^.  6d.  each. 

London.    By  W.  K  Loftie. 
Exeter.    By  K  A.  Freeman. 
Bristol.   By  W.  Hunt. 
Oxford.    By  C  W.  Boase. 

•^i*  Other  Volumes  in  preparation. 

Hobart. — Sketches  from  My  Life. 
By  Admiral  Hobart  Pasha.  With 
Portrait,     Crown  8vo.  ^s.  6d. 

Hobart. — The  Medical  Language 

op  St.  Luke:  a  Proof  from  Internal 
Evidence  that  St.  Luke's  Gospel  and  the 
Acts  were  written  by  the  same  person, 
and  that  the  writer  was  a  Medical  Man.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  K.  Hobart,  LL.D.  8vo.  i6f. 

Holmes. — A  System  of  Surgery, 

Theoretical  and  Practical,  in  Treatises  by 
various  Authors.  Edited  by  Timothy 
Holmes,  M.A.  and  J.  W.  Hulke, 
F.R.S.    3  vols,  royal  8va  £^  4s. 

Homer. — The  Iliad   of  Homers 

Homometrically  translated  by  C.  B.  Cay- 
ley.    8vo.  i2s.  6d. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer.    The  Greek 

Text,  with  a  VerM  Translation,  by  W.  C. 
Green,  M.A.  Vol.  I.  Books  I.-XII. 
Crown  8va  61.  • 
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Momitt— Visits  to  BjutJuucASUf 

JPLdCES^  Old  Hdb,  Botde-Flolds,  Scenes 
iUnitiiitm  of  Strildng  FiMjm  in  Eoglidi 
HiHoty  and  Poe^.  By  William 
-  HowiTT.  WidiSolIlnilfilianieii^pBBved 
on  Wood*    Orown  otn^  y*  ^"^ 

OM  *  WSEBL-AmMAXJCmJS.*  By  G.  T. 
HVDSOK.  LL.D.  and  P.  H.^'  GoflBl» 
F.IUS.  With  30  Coloured  Plates.  In'6 
IMs.  4to.  lOf.  ^  eadi.  Completein 
Sfols»4to.  j£3.  lOf. 

H  llah.--«f^i?ir5  BY  JasB  Bol- 
tAH^  LL.D. 

CouMss  OP  Lectures  on  the  Sis- 
Tomr  Of  iioDBmr  Mbstc   9vo.  tt.  6d, 

ComsE  or  Lectures  ON  THE  TraN' 

SmON  FERiOD  OR  MOStCAL  ffOTORY. 

Kume. — ThePhilosophical  Works 

OP  David  Hums,  Edited  by  T.  H. 
Green,  M.A.  and  the  Rev.  T.  H. 
Grose,  M.A.  4  vols.  8vo.  56^.  Or 
separately,  Elssays,  2  vols.  2&r.  Treatise 
of  Human  Nature,     a  vols.  281. 

In    the  Olden   Time :   a  Tale  of 

the  Peasant  War  in  Germany.  By  the 
Author  of  '  Mademoiselle  Mori.'  Crown 
8vo.  2s,  6d, 

Ingelow. —  Works  by  Jean  Inge- 
low. 

Poetical  Works,  Vols,  i  and  2. 
Fcp.  8vo.  i2s. 

Lyrical  and  Other  Poems.  Se- 
lected from  the  Writings  of  Jean 
Ingelow.  Fcp.  8vo.  2/.  6(1.  dothplain ; 
31.  cloth  gilt 

The  High  Tide  on  the  Coast  of 
Lincolnshire.  With  40  Illustrations, 
drawn  and  engraved  under  the  super- 
vision of  George  T.  Andrew.  Royal 
8vo.  I  or.  6d.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 

Jackson. — Aid  to  Engineering 
Solution.  By  Lowis  D*A.  Jackson, 
C.E.  With  1 1 1  Diagrams  and  5  Wood- 
cut Illustrations.    8?o.  au. 


lUEmofOd^WoERX  MrMES.Jmf' 

son. 
'  Legends  op  the  Saints  and  MaR" 

ms.  YUlSb,  19  Etciiiqgpand  187 Wood- 
cuts.   ^  ^rals.  31/.  6d, 

iS    OP    THE    MADOPnPAiyDtt 

fspsesentwl  in  Ssond 
Aft    With  «7  Elddnei 
■ad  165  Wipdcnts.    i  voL  mi. 

Legends  OP  THE  Monastic  Oeders. 

Widi  II  Etdiingi  and  88  Woodcqts. 
I  voL  ^u, 

BisMRYOi^THE  Saptoue^  HisIVpes 

and  jRtQousocs.     ^[p^^nipiiiyf'^^   \fw  \jnov 
'    EasnAKB.    With  13  nS^fctn^  mud  jgi 
WoodcBts.    8  vols.  421. 

JniML— fFiUUrS  BY  J.  S./MANS. 

JSnseand^s  Supremacy:  its  Somoesi 

SDGDomicSk  and  DuMmi.    8vou  8si  ^L 

,  Mailway  Problems:  Aa  Inqoiiy 

into  the  Eoonomic  Conditiona  of  Rail- 
WK$  Worldog  in  DifacDt  Coantn^ 
Sfo.  tax.  M 

•  •     «     • 

Johnson.— 2>rjr  PATExmafs  Man- 

val;  a  Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Pkadioe 
..       oILettttsPistent.    By  J.  Jobmsov  and 
J.  H.  Johnson.    8vo.  tor.  M 

Johnston. — A  General  Diction- 
ary OF  Geography^  Descriptive,  Physi- 
cal, Statistical,  and  Historical ;  a  com- 
plete Gazetteer  of  the  World.  By  Keith 
Johnston.    Medium  8vo.  42X. 

Jordan.  —  Works    by     William 
Leighton  Jordan^  F.R.G.S. 

The  Ocean:  a  Treatise  on  Ocean 
Currents  and  Tides  and  their  Causes. 
8va  2is. 

The  New  Principles  op  Natural 
Philosophy.  With  13  plates.  8vo.  21s. 

The  Winds  :  an  Essay  in  Illustration 
of  the  New  Principles  of  Natttral  Philo- 
sophy.   Crown  8va  2x. 

The  Standard  op  Value.  Crown 
8Ta  $s. 

Jukes. —  Works  by  Andrew  Jukes. 
The  New  Man  and  the  Eternal 

Life.    Crown  8vo.  6x. 

The  Types  op  Genesis.     Crown 

8vo.  *js.  6d. 

The  Second  Death  and  the  Rs- 
stitution  op  all  Things.  Crown  8vo. 
3x.  6d. 

The  Mystery  op  the  Kingdom. 
I  Crown  8va  ax.  6tL 
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Justinian. —  Thb   Institutes    of 

Justinian;  Latin  Text,  chiefly  that  of 
Hoschke,  with  English  Introduction, 
Translation,  Notes,  and  Snmmary.  By 
Thomas  C.  Sanda&s,  M.A.    8vo.  i&r. 

Kalisch.  —  Works  by  M.  M. 
Kalisch^  M.A. 

Bible  Studies.    Part  I.    The  Pro- 

?hecie8  of  Balaam.    8vo.  los.  6d.    Part 
I.    The  Book  of  Jonah«    8vo.  los.  6d. 

Commentary  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; with  a  New  Translation.  Vol.  I. 
Genesis,  8vo.  i8j.  or  adapted  for  the 
General  Reader,  12s.  Vol.  II.  Exodus, 
151.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader, 
I2s.  Vol.  III.  Leviticus,  Part  I.  151.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  8j. 
Vol.  IV.  Leviticus,  Part  II.  1$$.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  Zs. » 

Hebreiv  Grammar.  With  Exer- 
cises. Part  I.  8vo.  12s.  6d,  Key,  5^. 
Part  IL   I2J.  6d, 

Kant. —  Works  byEmmanuelKant. 
Critique  of  Practical  Reason. 

Translated  by  Thomas  Kingsmill  Abbott, 
B.D.    8vo.  125.  6d, 

Introduction  to  Logic,  and  his 
Essay  on  the  Mistaken  Subtilty 
OF  THB  Four  Figures.  Translated  by 
Thomas  Kingsmill  Abbott,  B.D.  With 
a  few  Notes  by  S.  T.  Coleridge.  8vo.  6s. 

Killick. —  Handbook  to  Mill^s 
System  OF  Logic.  By  the  Rev.  A.  H. 
Killick,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  ^j.  6d. 

Knowledge  Library.  (&tf  Proctor's 

Works,  p.  16.) 

Kolbe. — A  Short  Text-book  of 
Inorganic  Chemistry.  By  Dr.  Her- 
mann Kolbe.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  T.  S.  Humpidge,  Ph.D. 
With  a  Coloured  Table  of  Spectra  and 
66  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  7j.  6d, 

Ladd«  —  Elements  of  Physiolo- 
gical Psychology:  a  Treatise  of  the 
Activities  and  Nature  of  the  Mind  from 
the  Physical  and  Experimental  Point  of 
View,  By  George  T.  Ladd.  With  113 
Illustrations  and  Diagrams.     8vo.  2is, 

Langf. —  Works  by  Andrew  Lang. 
Letters  to  Dead  Authors.    Fcp. 

8vo.  dr.  6^. 

Books    and    Bookmen.     With    2 

Coloured  Plates  and  17  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo.  6j.  6</. 

Custom  AND  Myth :  Studies  of  Early 

Usage  and  Belief.  With  15  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  Is.  dd. 


Latham, — Handbook  of  the  Eng- 

usH    Language.      By   Robert    G. 
Latham,  M.A.  M.D.    Crown  8vo.  6f. 

Lecky. —  Works  by  W.  E.  H.  Lecky. 

History  of  England  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  8vo.  Vols. 
I.  &  II.  I7oo-i76a  36J.  Vols.  III. 
&IV.  1 760-1 784.    36J.    V0IS.V.  &VL 

1 784-1 793.    3^. 
The HiSTORYOF European  Morals 
from   Augustus  to   Charlemagne. 
2  vols,  crown  8vo.  i6x. 

History  of  the  Rise  and  Influ- 
ence OF  THE  Spirit  of  Rationausm 
IN  Europe.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  i6ix. 

Lewes. — The  History  of  Philo- 
sophy, from  Thales  to  Comte.  By 
George  Henry  Lewes.  2vo1s.  8vo.  321. 

Liddell  &  Scott  —  A  Greek- 
Engush  Lexicon.  Compiled  by  Henry 
George  Liddell,  D.D.  Dean  of  Christ 
Church ;  and  Robert  Scott,  D.D.  Dean 
of  Rochester.     4to.  36;. 

Liveing. —  Works  by  Robert  LivE' 
ING,  M.A.  and  M.D.  Cantab. 

Handbook  on  Diseases   of  the 

Skin.     With  especial  reference  to  Diag- 
nosis and  Treatment.     Fcp  8vo.  5^. 

Notes  on  the  Treatment  of  Skin 
Diseases.    i8mo.  3^. 

Lloyd. — A  Treatise  on  Magnet- 
ism^ General  and  Terrestrial.  By  H. 
Lloyd,  D.D.  D.C.L.    8vo.  lor.  6d. 

Lloyd. — The  Science  of  Agricul- 
ture.   By  F.  J.  Lloyd.    8vo.  12s. 

Longman. — History  of  the  Life 
AND  Times  of  Edward  ILL  By 
William  Longman,  F.S.A.  With 
9  Maps,  8  Plates,  and  16  Woodcuts.  2 
vols.  8vo.  28j. 

Longman. —  Works  by  Frederick 
W.  LoNGMANyBalliol  College^  Oxon. 

Chess  Openings.    Fcp.  Svo.  2X.  6^. 

Frederick  the  Great  and  the 
Seven  Year^  War.  With  2  Coloured 
Maps.     8vo.  2x.  6d. 

A  New  Pocket  Dictionary  of 
the  German  ajsd  English  Lan- 
guages,   Square  i^m.o.w.W. 

Longman's  M?^*— «^^-  ^u\;\i^\i^d 


Monthly.    PriceT^V^V^^;,^/- 
Vols.  1-9,  8vo.  Pt\c^  ^ 


■i:ATMMmer.amnUi,  Mm  scmmga:  Amct 


I  ifllMf  inffTTi—'  GoSSBOf  -/jnVMtMS-  i 

■  CwwHwrinin  and  Gcnaai  TnOmmtL 
Bj  ^aegn-Genml  Sir  T,  LtRnuioxi, 
C.Bq  F.ILCS.  With  58  IBnIntloia. 
S*o.  ju.  id. 

Loudioa. — Works  av  J.  C.totrooir, 
SacycLOPMDiA    or    GAMOtamiG ; 


nodcnkuw,  AibmiciiltiiK^  and  ijnid- 
■c^^  Gudcniii^  With  1,000  Woodcati. 
Sto.  3». 

'~MllCYCLOFXBlA    Of    AgKICOLTOXX  ; 

dM  l^jriug-oDt,  Intproremwrt,  and 
HwageoMOt  of  Landed  PropeTtv;  tbe 
Cnltintlon  and  Eomomv  of  the.ProdDc- 
dtni  of  AgricoltnK;  With  1, 100  Wood- 
Clltl.  8*0.  3If. 
EifCYCLOPMDiA    OF   Plahts !    the 


Siitaiii.  With  13,000  Woodcnti.  S«o.4». 

Lubbock. — T^s  OniGiif  OF  Civiu- 
iATtott  ASD  THE  Psiitmva  CoNDirmx 
OF  MaH.  Bjr  Sit  J.  LoiBOCX,  Bait 
HiP.  F.R.S.    With  nioitntioBi.    Sra. 


Lyra  Germanica  ;  Hymns  Trans- 
lated fiom  the  German  by  Miss  C. 
WlNKWORTH,     Fcp.  8to.  S*. 

Macalister. —  An    Introduction 

TO  TNS  SrSTSMATIC  ZOOLOGr  AND 
MOSFHOLOGY  OF  VBSTBBRATB  ANI- 
MALS. By  A.  Macalister,  M.D. 
With  sS  Diagrams.     8vo.  tOit.  bd. 

Macaulay. —  Works  and  Life  of 
Lord  MACAULxy. 

SjSTORV    of    EnCLAND    from    THE 

AccBSS/ON  OF  yxaiss  THE  SECOND: 
Student's  Edition,  3  vols,  crown  Svo.  ia>. 
People's  Edition,  4  rols.  ciown  Sro.  its. 
Cabinet  Edition,  8  vols,  post  8vo.  481. 
library  Edition,  5  vols.  8vo.  £4, 
Critical  and  Historicai,  Essays, 

taifk   Lavs  cf  Ancibkt  Sous,  in  1 

volume  : 
Anthoiiied  Edition,  crown  8vo.  2s.  6J.  or 

31.  6d.  giit  edges. 
Popalar  Edition,  crown  Svo.  li.  M. 

Critical  and  Historical  Essays; 
Student's  Edition,  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6;. 
People's  Edition,  3  vols,  crown  Svo.  %s. 
Cabinet  Edition,  4  vols,  post  Svo.  34J. 
Library  Edition,  3  vols.  Svo.  3&r. 


Ifaonhy— gfejtjp  Aittk::Sjmaiim 

■tOKD  JKACAtrLdT—rmfimmtd. 


JUssAifs  which  Toaj  be  had   kxiu- 
Kl^pfiM  6A  each  M«red,'u.auAdaai 
AAjUmm  and  Walpcde. 
Jhadedck  the  Gicit. 

CnktftBaawell'tToluaan.   ' 

HallBin'i  CoutitiitiiMal  HiatMy. 

Wanen  Ra(tii«a.    {yi.  liemtA,  M  doO.) 

The  Eail  of  Chatham  (Two  Etiayi). 
Ranke  and  GUdatanSb 
Milton  and  HadiiaTallL 
Lord  Bacon, 
I>ord  Clive. 

Lord  Byron,  and  Tlw  Ccade  DnmatiMt  of 
the  Kcsloiatiaii. 


The  Em»  tm  Warien  Haadiwi  -™^«tr' 

by  S.  Halbs,  ij.  &£ 
Hw   Ebbj  m  Lotd  Clin  aanotateil  bv 

h.  codk'tbopk  bowbm,  1(.a.  u.  u 
Sfesotss: 

■  Feo{de'i  E^Htlan,  oraini  «ni.  31.  6A 
ifiscEUMTEOus  Writisgs  : 
libtaij  Edition,  3  vob.    Svo.  3U.   ' 
Fo^'i  Editiol),  t  ToL  erewntro.  4f.  M 

Lavs  of  Asvisht  Romm^  6% 
niartiated  by  G.  Schai(  ftp.  4t<k  lor.  M 

• Fopidai    EdidoB, 

fcp.  4to.  ttd,  sewed,  u.  cloth. 
Illostreted  by  J.  R.  W^elin,  crown  Svo. 

S.  bd.  doth  extra,  gilt  edges, 
net  Edition,  post  Svo.  y.  id. 
Annotated   Edition,    fcp.    Svo.    1/.  tewed, 
II.  td.  doth,  Or  as.  6d.  doth  CKtra,  giti 
edges. 

Selections  from  the  Writings 
OF  Loud  Macavlay.  Edited,  with  Oc- 
caMOOal  Notes,  by  the  Bigbt  Hon.  Sit 
G.  O.  Trbvblyan,  Bart,  Crown  Svo.  Cic. 


Cabinet  Edition,  including  lodian  Penal 
Code,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Poems,  4  vols,  post  Stc.  341. 
The  Complete  Works  of  Lord 
SfACAULAY.  Edited  by  Iii»  Sister,  Lady 
Trbvrlyan, 

Library  Edition,  with  Portrait,  8  «ls. 
demy  Svo.  ^S-  S^- 

Cabinet  EdiLon,  16  vols,  post  Svo.  £4.  i6». 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord 
Macaulay.  By  the  Rigtit  Hon.  Sir 
G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

Popular  Edidon,  1  voL  crown  Svo.  &, 

Cabinet  Edition,  3  vol*,  pott  8n>.  in. 

Library  Edition,  3  volt.  Svo,  3&. 
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MacdonalcL —  Works   by    George 

MACDONALDy  LL.D. 

Unspoken  Sermons,     First  Series. 

Crown  8vo.  3J.  6d, 

Unspoken  Sermons,  Second  Series. 

Crown  8vo.  3J.  6d, 

The    Miracles   of    Our    Lord. 

Crown  8vo.  3/.  6d, 

A  Book  of  Strife,  in  the  form 

OP  The  Diary  of  an  Old  Soul: 
Poems.     i2mo.  dr. 

Macfarren.  —  Lectures  on  Har- 

MONY^  delivered  at  the  Rojral  Institution. 
By  Sir  G.  A.  Macfarren.    8vo.  izr. 

Macleod. —  Works  by  Henry  D, 
Macleod,  M,A, 

Principles  of  Economical  Philo- 
sophy, In  2  vols.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  15^. 
Vol.  II.  Part  i.  I2j. 

The  Elements  of  Economics,    In 

2  vols.     Vol.  I.  crown  8vo.  yj.  6d,    Vol. 
II.  Part  i,  crown  8vo.  Ts,  6d, 

The     Elements     of     Banking, 

Crown  8vo.  ^s. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Banking,  Vol.  1. 8vo.  12j.  VoL  II.  14X. 

McCuUoch. —  The  Dictionary 
op  Commerce  and  Commercial  Navi- 
gation of  the  late  J.  K.  McCulloch, 
of  H.M.  Stationery  Office.  Latest  Edi- 
tion, containing  the  most  recent  Statistical 
Information  by  A.  J.  Wilson,  i  vol. 
medium  8vo.  with  1 1  Maps  and  30  Chiuts, 

grice  63J.  cloth,  or  ^os,   strongly  half- 
ound  in  nissia. 

Mademoiselle    Mori:,  a  Tale  of 

Modem  Rome.  By  the  Author  of  *  The 
Atelier  du  Lys.'     Crown  8vo.  2s,  6d, 

Mahafiy* — A  History  of  Clas- 
sical Greek  Literature,  By  the  Rev. 
J.  P.  Mahappy,  M.A.  Crown  8vo. 
Vol.  I.  Poets,  7J,  6d,  Vol.  II.  Prose 
Writers,  is,  6d, 

Malmesbury.  —  Memoirs  of    an 

Ex-Minister:  an  Autobiography.  By 
the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  G.C.  B.  Crown 
8vo.  71.  6d, 

Manning. — The    Temporal   Mis^ 

SIGN  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  or,  Reason 
and  Revelation.  By  H.  £.  Manning, 
D.D.  Cardinal-Aichbifhop.    Crown  8vo. 


Martineau—  Works     by    James 
Martineau^  D,D. 

Hours   of  Thought  on  Sacred 

Things*    Two   Volumes   of  Sermons. 
2  vols*  crown  8vo.  is,  6d,  each. 

Endeavours  AFTER  the  Christian 
Life.    Discourses.    Crown  8vo.  is,  (ttU 

Maunder's  Treasuries. 

Biographical  Treasury,  Recon- 
structed, revised,  and  brought  down  to 
the  year  1882,  by  W.  L.  R.  Cates. 
Fcp.  8vo.  6s, 

Treasury  of  Natural  History; 

or.  Popular  Dictionary  of  Zoology.  Fcp. 
8vo.  with  900  Woodcuts,  6j. 

Treasury  OF  Geography^  Physical, 

Historical,  Descriptive,  and  Political. 
With  7  Maps  and  16  Plates.    Fcp.  8vo.  dr. 

Historical  Treasury:  Outlines  of 

Universal  History,  Separate  Histories  of 
all  Nations.  Revised  by  the  Rev.  Sir  G. 
W.  Cox,  Bart.  M.A.     Fcp.  8vo.  dx. 

Treasury  of  Knowledge  and 
Library  of  Reference,  Comprising 
an  English  Dictionary  and  Grammar, 
Universal  Gazetteer,  Classical  Dictionary, 
Chronology,  Law  Dictionary,  &c.  Fcp. 
8vo.  6x. 

Scientific  and  Literary  Trea- 
sury: a  Popular  Encyclopaedia  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art.     Fcp.  8vo.  6x. 

The  Treasury  of  Bible  Know- 

I^DGE  ;  being  a  Dictionary  of  the  Books, 
Persons,  Places,  Events,  and  other  matters 
of  which  mention  is  made  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Ayre,  M.A.  With 
5  Maps,  15  Plates,  and  300  Woodcuts. 
Fcp.  ovo.  dr. 

The    Treasury   of  Botany^    or 

Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom.  Edited  by  J.  Lindley,  F.  R.  S. 
and  T.  Moore,  F.  L.  S.  With  274  Wood- 
cuts and  20  Steel  Plates.  Two  Parts, 
fcp.  8vo.  12S, 

May. —  Works  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Thomas Erskine Ma  k,  K,  C,B. 

The  Constitutional  History  of 
England  since  the  Accession  of 
George  III,  1760- 187a  3  vols,  crown 
8vo.  i8j. 

Democracy  IN  Europe  ;  a  History. 
2  Tols.  Svo.  32/. 


CUr.u0BEs«r 


ManLLK.  CxnnVmu^Mdiiteudii 
u;  UMch,  dotb. 
fhi  QAtJOUon.         \    Holing  BafiM. 

-  Tba  lUcipfeta.  KsMCmatni. 
■  GoedfiirHodifav.         I^brGnwL 

ThaQMn^HMM.  I    GtDanlBaan; 

MflllMtt"*™' — nnr  ZXTTtxs  or 
Auz  AkMWUKuar,  TUBdats^  kr 
lAdrVlLLACB.   tToIi.cnnnim.IU 

Xoirak.— fV'i'Jt'x  «r  nn  noti' 
je«n  Qtakles  MkunuM,  J>J>. 

JDmtifEfy. 
SisTomr  OP  tbs  Romans  uwbmk 
nn  MMirtMM.    8  wli. jwat  810. 4Bf.  - 

-  n«  jRiu  0^  r/u  SoMAwRsFtn- 

uc:  aSbG«tHIitoir«fdKXaitCc9tiiiT 

tajarOMConimaBwcalth.  iania.y/.M, 
Gmnsmal  SisTOMV  or  Rome  rxOM 

JIX.7S3TV^.A47&  Ctom  Sao.  »•  ft^ 
TVx  RoitAir  ntiCTMvueATJts.   Wdi 

1^1.    Fcp.  Svo,  tt.  6A 


Mill. —  ff^ffJTJ     ^r    JoHir   Stuakt 

Mill. 
pjtisciPLES  OP  Political  Economy. 

Ubiaiy  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  30^, 

People's  Edition,  I  vol.  crown  8vo.  51. 
A  System  op  Logic,  Ratiodnative 

and  IndQctiTe.     Crown  8fo.  5/. 
On  Liberty.     Crown  Svo.  u.  i4- 
On  Representative  Government. 

Crown  8to.  3r. 
AOTOBIOGRAPHY.     8va  IS.  M 

Utilitarianism.     8va  51. 

7^R  Subjection  OP  Women.  Crown 

Svo.  6^. 
Examination    op    Sir     William 

SAMILTOtl'S  PHILOSOfHr,     8to.  i6». 

JfATORE,T/fE  J/tility  OP  Religion, 
AND  Thbism.     Three  EssafS.     Svo.  S». 

Miller. —  W^^Jf^   BY    W.    Allen 

Miller,  M.D.  LL.D. 
The    Elements    of    Chemistry, 

Theoretical    and    PracticaL      Re-edited, 

whh  Additions,  bj  H.  Haclxod,  F.C.S. 

3  vola.  8to. 
Vd.     I.  Chkhicai.  Physics,  i&. 
Vol.    11.  Inorcamc  Chemistky,  34J. 
VoL  III.  Obganic  Chemistry,  311.  6d. 
An  iNTRODncTioN  to  the  Study 

OP  I/mnaANic  CHBuamr.    With  71 

'Voodeuls.     Fcp.  Sto.  jr.  6d. 


BrjMMir 

F.R.S.    Sto.  WoodoA,  3U.  U 

■  Makkying     and 
1^  UtHjawoKTB.    Fqk  Sao.  v,  M 
BfonselL — Works    ny    tns    Rev. 

J.S.B.  MoNSKLLt  JLLM. 
SmnvAt    Songs  pom  the  Sun- 

OATS  AND  HOLYDAn.TmtavcaOVr  IKE 
YEam.     F17.  Svo.  5>.     iSmci.  Xf. 

Tbe  Beatitubes.    Eight  Sennbu 

Ctown  Svo.  3(.  fidl 
Sts  Presence  not  Bis  Memory. 
V«aec  i6Ba.  v. 
MalbaU. — History  op  Prices  since 
THE   Year  tSja   -^  Michael  G. 
'  UOLHAU.    CnwB8m.£r. 
UHller.  —  Works    by    M.    Max 

MOujtR,  MJi. 
BtoORAPaicAi.  Essays.    doimSvo. 

7'.  6^ 
Selected  Essays  on  Langoabe, 
MrraoLOST  and  Xelp^on,    a    yaU, 

Lectures  on  the  Science  op  Lan- 
GUAas.     a  vols,  crown  Svo.  i6f, 

India,  What  Can  it  Teach  UsI 
A  Course  of  Lectnres  delivered  before  tbe 
University  of  Cambridge^      Bvo.  lU.  6d. 

HiBBERT  Lectures  on  the  Origin 
AND  Growth  op  RsLiaion,  as  illus- 
tiatcd  hj  the  Religions  of  India.     Crown 

8vo.  ^t.  6d. 

Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Rslicion:  Four  Lectures  delivered  al  the 
Rofal  Institution,     Crown  Svo.  7^.  6d. 

The  Science  OP  Thought.  Svaiu. 

A  Sanskrit  Grammar  for  Be- 
GtNNBSS.  Hew  and  Abridged  Edition, 
accented  and  tran&!  iterated  throughout, 
with  a  chapter  on  Syntax  and  an  Ap- 
pendix OD  Classical  Metres.  B7  A.  A. 
MAcI>ONELL,M,A.Ph.D.  Crown  Svo.  61. 
Murchison. —  Works  by  Charles 
Mdrchison,  M.D.  LL.D.  &-c. 

A  Treatise  ON  the  Continued 
Fevers  op  Grbat  Britain.  Revised 
by  W.  CArLBY,  M.D.  PhTsidan  to  the 
Middlesex  Hospital.  8vo.  with  nnmeiou; 
Uluslralions,  351. 

Clinical  Lectures  on  Diseases 

of  TRS  LIVRR,  fAVUDlCa,  ANDAtDOM- 

INAL  Dropsy.  Revised  by  T.  Laudkr 
Bkuntdn,  M.D.  and  Sir  Joseph  Fayrks, 
M.D.     Svo,  with  43  niustiationa,  %^, 
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Napier. — T//£  Life  of  Sir  Joseph 
Napier,  Bart,  Ex-Lord  Chancellor 
OP  Ireland,  From  his  Private  Corre- 
spondence. By  Alex.  Charles  EwALD, 
F.  S.  A.  With  Portrait  on  Steel,  engraved 
by  G.  J.  Stodart,  from  a  Photograph. 
8vo.  15J. 

lAtlsoxi.— Letters  andDespa  tches 
OF  Horatio,  Viscount  Nelson,  Selected 
and  arranged  by  John  Knox  Laughton, 
M.A.    8vo.  i6s. 

Nesbit. — Lays  and  Legends,    By 

E,  Nesbit.     Crown  8vo.  $s. 

New  Testament    (The)    of   our 

Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  Illus- 
trated with  Engravmgs  on  Wood  after 
Paintings  by  the  Early  Masters.  4to.  lis, 
cloth  extra. 

Newman. —  Works  by  Cardinal 
Newman, 

Apologia  pro  VitA  SuA,  Crown 
8vo,  6s, 

The  Idea  of  a  University  defined 
AND  illustrated,    Crown  8vo.  7j. 

Historical    Sketches,      3    vols. 

crown  8vo.  dr.  each. 

Discussions  and  Arguments  on 
Various  Subjects,    Crown  8vo.  dx. 

An  Essa  y  on  the  Development  of 
Christian  Doctrine.    Crovm  8vo.  6j. 

Certain  Difficulties  felt  by 
Anglicans  in  Cathouc  Teaching 
Considered,  Vol.  i,  crown  8vo.  71. 6</.; 
Vol.  2,  crown  8vo.  5^.  6</. 

The  Via  Media  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  illustrated  in  Lectures 
6t*c,     2  vols,  crown  8vo.  6s,  each. 

£ssAYSf  Critical  and  Historical, 

2  vols,  crown  8vo.  12s, 

Essays  on  Biblical  and  on  Eccle- 
siastical Miracles,    Crown  8vo.  6s, 

An  Essay  in  Aid  of  a  Grammar 
of  Assent,    js,  6</. 

Noble. — Hours  WITH  A  Three-inch 
Telescope,    By  Captain  W.   Noble, 

F.  R.  A.  S.  &c.  With  a  Map  of  the  Moon. 
Crown  8vo.  4x.  6d, 

Northcott. — Lathes  and    Turn- 

iNGf  Simple,  Mechanical,  and  Omamen- 
ul.  By  W.  H.  NORTHCOTT.  With  338 
Illustrations.    8vo.  i8x. 


0*Jiagan,— Selected  Speeches  and 
Arguments  of  the  Right  Hon, 
Thomas  Baron  OHagan,  Edited  by 
George  Teeling.    8vo.  \6s, 

Oliphant — Novels   by  Mrs.  OlI" 

PHANT, 

Madam,  '  Crown  Svo.  ix.  boards ; 
I  J.  6d,  cloth. 

In  Trust, — Crown  Svo.  is.  boards; 

IS,  6d,  cloth. 

Outlines  of    Jewish  History. — 

From  B.C.  586  to  C.E.  1885.  By  the 
Author  of  '  About  the  Jews  since  Bible 
Times.*  Revised  by  M.  Friedlander, 
Ph.D.  With  3  Maps.  Crown  8vo.  3^.  6d, 

Overton. — Life  in  the  English 
Church  {1660-1714),  By  J.  H.  Over- 
ton,' M.A.  Rector  of  Epworth.  8vo.  14X. 

Owen. —  T^B  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy AND  Physiology  of  the 
Vertebrate  Animals,  By  Sir 
Richard  Owen,  ICC.B.  &c.  With  1,472 
Woodcuts.    3  vols.  8vo.  ^^3.  I3r.  6</. 

Paget  —  Works  by  Sir  James 
Paget,  Bart,  E,J^,S,  D,C,L,  &»c. 

Clinical  Lectures  and  Essays, 

Edited  by  F.  Howard  Marsh,  Assistant- 
Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 
8vo.  15J. 

Lectures  on  Surgical  Patho- 
logy, Re-edited  by  the  Author  and 
W.  Turner,  M.B.  8vo.  with  131 
Woodcuts,  21S, 

Pasteur. — Louis  Pasteur,  his  Life 

and  Labours.  By  his  Son-in-Law. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Lady 
Claud  Hamilton.    Crown  8vo.  *js,  6d, 

Payen. — Industrial    Chemistr  y ; 

a  Manual  for  Manufacturers  and  for  Col- 
leges or  Technical  Schools ;  a  Translation 
of  Payen's  <  Pr^is  de  Chimie  Indus- 
trielle.'  Edited  by  B.  H.  Paul.  With 
698  Woodcuts.    Medium  8vo.  42s, 

Pajm. — Novels  by  James  Payn, 
TheLuckoftheDarrells,  Crown 

8vo.  \s,  boards;  is,  6d,  cloth. 

Thicker  than  Wa  ter.   Crown  8va 

IS,  boards ;  ix.  6d,  cloth. 


— The  Fall  of  Constanti- 
nople: being  the  Story  of  the  Fourth 
Crusade.  By  Edwin  Pears,  LL.B. 
Barrister-at-lAw,  late  President  of  the 
European  Bar  at  Constantinople,  and 
Kniglit  of  the  Greek  Order  of  the 
Sftvioor.    8va  i6s. 
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CATjifiom  »  CmmuL  Mm  ScaanrmK  Moaa 


FMdMKn  Bv  Siir  Pmup  Pbeehio^  Btrt 
Svow  7^.  ^ 

ViltMUmt.'^Ttts  Art  of  PsRimMSRY^ 

and  tlie  Metbods  of  Obtdniqg  Oie  Odout 
of  Plu^;  with  Instructioaf  for  the 
Mtrnitome  of  PeHumek •  &c.  SfO. 
W.  S.  PixssB,  Ph.D«  F«CS*  wiUi 
96  Woodevti»  aqwune  Cfowa  8viH  AlAi- 

P<de. — 7i72r  Theory  of  the  Mo^ 
Mmmf  ScmsTtFic  Game  of  Wmsr. 
By  W.  FoLBy  F.R.S*    F^  8vo.  2#.  M 

Proctor. — Works  by  R.  A.  Peoc* 
The  Sun;  Ruler,  Light,  Fiz^.aiid 

tub  of  the  PbuietMy  Sjitem.  With 
Ptotes  and  Woodcuts.    Crown  €vob  i\t. 

TjHe  Oess  Around  Us;  a  Series  of 

Emys  on  the  Moon  and  Planets,  Meteora 
andComets.  With  Chart  and  Biap«ms» 
4sn>wn  Sftk  5^* 

Othee  Worlds  than  Oves;  The 

Ptnrality  of  Worlds  Studied  under  the 
I^Bifat  of  Recent  Scientific  Reseudies. 
With  14  Illustrations^  crown  8vo.  S'. 

The  Moon  ;  her  Motions,  Aspects, 

Scenery,  and  Physical  Condition.  With 
Plates,  Charts,  Woodcuts,  and  Lunar 
Photographs,  crown  8vo.  dr. 

Universe  of  Stars;  Presenting 
Researches  into  and  New  Views  respect- 
ing the  Constitution  of  the  Heavens. 
With  22  Charts  and  22  Diagrams,  8to. 
lOif.  td. 

Larger  Star  Atlas  for  the  Library, 

in  12  Circular  Maps,  with  Introduction 
and  2  Index  Pages.  Folio,  15^.  or  Maps 
only,  I2s,  6d, 

New  Star  Atlas  for  the  Library, 

the  School,  and  the  Observatoiy,  in  12 
Circular  Maps  (with  2  Index  Plates). 
Crown  8vo.  51. 

Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours; 

Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects, 
Natural  Phenomena,  &c  3  vols,  crown 
8vo.  $s,  each. 

Chance  and  Luck ;  a  Discussion  of 

the  Laws  of  Luck,  Coincidences,  Wagers, 
Lotteries,  and  the  Fallacies  of  Gambling 
&c.     Crown  Svo.  5/. 

Studies  of   Venus-Transits ;  an 

Investigation  of  the  Circumstances  of  the 
Transits  of  Venus  in  1874  tuid  1882. 
With  7  Diagrams  and  10  Plates.    8vo.  5/. 


Ihm  *  KNOWLBOGB*  LIBRAE!;  Bfi- 
tod  hy  RicBAU)  A.  Piocioi. 

.  Jfcw  TO  Play  Whist.'  wmts  thr 
Laws  and  MnQOETTE  of  fFkar. 
^  R.  A.  Peociob.    Cnnni  flpow  $t. 

Some  Whist:  an  Baqr  Grtiide  to 

CorrectPlay.  ByR.A.PxociOE.  iteoblft 
Z^E    POETEY   OF   ASTEOHOMT.     A 

Piocros.    Crown  8to.  61; 

Natuee  Studies.  "BfOsjart  Ajjlee^ 

A.  Wilson,  T.  Foster,  K  Clodo^  end 
R.  A.  Proctcmu    Crown  Svo.  6if« 

Zeisuee Readings..  By  E.  Clodd^ 
A.  WixjON,  T.  Fosns,  A.  C  RmnrAiB^ 
and  R.  A.  Pnocrcnu    Crown  8vo.  61; 

lifE  Stars   in  theie   Seasons. 

An  Eaqr  Guide  to  a  KnoiMce  of  tibe 
Star  Croups,  m  12  Lane  Mqpa.  Bf  R. 
A*  PxocTOH*  Imperial  oiroi  51: 

StAE  Primee.    Showing  the  Stany 

Sky  Week  bjr  Week,  in  a4  Hoo^Mani. 
By  R.  A.  P&ocroK.    Crown  4to.  2i.  M 

The  Seasons  Pictueed  iw  48  SiOh 
Views  of  the  Saeth^  and  a4Zo£acil 
Mapf,&c    By  R.  A.  PnocTOx.    Daaiy 

Strength    and    Happiness.     By 

R.  A.  Proctor.    Crown  8vo.  jr. 

Rough  Ways  Made  Smooth.  Fami- 
liar Elssays  on  Scientific  Subjects.  By 
R.  A.  Proctor.     Crown  8to.  6r. 

Our  Place  Among  Infinities.    A 

Series  of  Essays  contrasting  our  Little 
Abode  in  Space  and  Time  with  the  Infi- 
nities Around  us.  By  R.  A.  Proctor. 
Crown  8vo.  $s. 

The  Expanse  of  He  a  yen.    Essays 

on  the  Wonders  of  the  Firmament.  By 
R.  A.  Proctor.    Crown  8vo.  sx. 

Pleasant  Ways  in  Science.  By 
R.  A.  Proctor.     Crown  8ya  6s. 

Myths  and  Marvels  of  Astro* 
NOMY,  By  R.  A.  Proctor.    Cr.  8vo.  ts. 

Pr3rce.  —  The    Ancient    Beitish 

Chvrch  :  an  Historical  Essay.  By  John 
Pryce,  M.  A.  Canon  of  Bangor.  Crown 
Svo.  6x. 

Quain's  Elements  of  Anatomy. 

The  Ninth  Edition.  Re-edited  by  AULBN 
Thomson,  M.D.  LL.D.  F.R.S.S.  L.&  E. 
Edward  Albert  Schafbr,  F.R.S.  and 
George  Dancer  Thanb.  With  op- 
wards  of  1,000  Illustrations  engrmved  on 
Wood,,  of  which  many  are  Coloured. 
2  vols.  8vo.  i8f.  each. 
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Qtiain. — A  Dictionary  op  Medi- 

cms.  By  Various  Writers.  Edited  by  R. 
QUAIN,  M:D.  F.R.S.  &c.  With  138 
Woodcuts.  Medium  8vo.  3IX.  6(1.  doth, 
or  40r.  half-russia ;  to  be  had  also  in 
2  Yols.  34r.  doth. 

Reader. —  Works    by    Emily   E. 
Reader. 
The  Ghost  of  Brankinshaw  and 

other  Tales.  With  9  Full-page  Illustra- 
tions. Fcp.  8vo.  2J.  6t/.  cloth  extra,  gilt 
edges. 

Voices    from    Flower-Land^    in 

Original  Couplets.  A  Birthday-Book  and 
La^uage  of  Flowers.  l6ino.  2s,6d,  limp 
doth ;  3^.  6d,  roan,  gilt  edges,  or  in  vege- 
table vellum,  gilt  top. 

J*AiRY  Prince  Follow-my-Lead  ; 
or,  the  Magic  Bracelet,  Illustrated 
by  Wm.  Reader.  Crown  8vo.  zs,  dd, 
gUt  edges;  or  31.  6^.  vegetable  vellum, 
gilt  edges. 

The  Three  Giants  6-r.  Royal 
i6mo.  \s,  cloth. 

The  Model  Boy  &>€,  Royal  i6mo. 

IS,  cloth. 

Be  Yt  Hys  who  Fynds  Yt,   Royal 

l6mo.  is.  cloth. 

Heeve.  —  Cookery  and  House- 
keeping.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Reeve.  With 
8  Coloured  Plates  and  37  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo.  7j.  td. 

Rich. — A  Dictionary  of  Roman 
and  Greek  antiquities.  With  2,000 
Woodcuts.  By  A.  Rich,  B.A.  Cr.  8vo. 
is,  6d, 

Richardson. —  Works  by  Benjamin 
Ward  Richardson^  M,D, 
The  Heal  th  of  Na  tions  :  a  Review 

of  the  Works-- Economical,  Educational, 
Sanitary,  and  Administrative — of  Edwin 
Chadwick,  C.B.  With  a  Biographical 
Dissertation  by  Benjamin  Ward  Rich- 
ardson, M.D.  F.R.S.  2  vols.  8vo.  28j. 
The  Commonhealth :  a  Series  of 
Essays  on  Health  and  Felicity  for  Every- 
Day  Readers.     Crown  8vo.  os, 

Riley. — Athos^  or  the  Mountain 
OF  THE  Monks.  By  Athelstan  Riley. 
With  Map  and  numerous  Illustrations. 
8vo. 

Rivers.  —  Works     by     Thomas 
Rivers, 
The   Orchard-House,     With    25 

Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  5j. 

The  Miniature  Fruit  Garden; 

or,  the  Culture  of  Pyramidal  and  Bush 
Fruit  Trees,  with  Instructions  for  Root 
Pruning.  With  32  Illustrations.  Fcp. 
8vo.  41. 


Robinson.  —  The  New  Arcadia^ 

and  other  Poems.  By  A.  Mary  F. 
Robinson.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Roget. —  Thesaurus  of  English 
IVoRDS  AND  Phrases^  Classified  and 
Arranged  so  as  to  facilitate  the  Expression 
of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Com- 
position. By  Peter  M.  Roget.  Crown 
8vo.  I  ox.  6d, 

Ronalds.  —  The  Fly-Fisher's 
Entomology.  By  Alfred  Ronalds. 
With  20  Coloured  Plates.     8vo.  14J. 

Saintsbury. — Manchester  :  a  Short 
History.  By  George  Saintsbury.  With 
2  Maps.     Crown  8vo.  3J'.  6d, 

Schafer,  —  The  Essentials  of 
Histology^  Descriptive  and  Practi- 
cal. For  the  use  of  Students.  By  E. 
A.  Schafer,  F.R.S.  With  281  Illus- 
trations. 8vo.  6s.  or  Interleaved  with 
Drawing  Paper,  %s.  6d, 

Schellen.  —  Spectrum  Analysis 
in  its  Application  to  Terrestrial 
Substances,  and  the  Physical  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Heavenly  Bodies.  By  Dr. 
H.  Schellen.  Translated  by  Jane  and 
Caroline  Lassell.  Edited  by  Capt. 
W.  De  W.  Abney.  With  14  Plates 
(including  Angstrom's  and  Comu's  Maps) 
and  291  Woodcuts.     8vo.  3IX.  6d, 

Seebohm. —  Works  by  Frederic 
Seebohm. 

The  Oxford  Reformers — John 
CoLET,  Erasmus,  and  Thomas  Mors; 
a  History  of  their  Fellow- Work.   8vo.  I4r. 

The  English  Village  Community 

Examined  in  its  Relations  to  the  Manorial 
and  Tribal  Systems,  &c,  13  Maps  and 
Plates.     8vo.  i6s. 

The  Era  of  the  Protestant  Revo- 
lution,   With  Map.    Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d 

Sennett.  —  The    Marine    Steam 

Engine;  a  Treatise  for  the  use  of  Engi- 
neering Students  and  Officers  of  the 
Royal  Navy.  By  Richard  Sennett, 
Engineer-in-Chief  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
With  244  Illustrations.    8vo.  21s, 

Sewell.  —  Stories  and  Tales, 
By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell.  Crown  8vo. 
IS,  each,  boards ;  is,  6d,  each,  cloth  plain  ; 
2x.  6d,  each,  cloth  extra,  g^t  edg^  :— 


Amy  Herbert. 
The  Earl's  Daughter. 
The  Experience  of  Life. 
A  Glimpse  of  the  World. 
Cleve  HalL 
Katharine  Ashton. 


Margaret  Percival. 
Laneton  Parsonage. 
Ursula. 
Gertrude. 
Ivors. 
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in  I  ToL  nfidiiim  Svo^  Itotg^  ^P^  wiUi 
36  Woodcuts,  I4f.  or  In  6  voli.  hi*  8vOb 


dwrzawMs  of  the  Life  of  Shake- 

SmdOi     Bjr  J.  O.   HALLIWSLL-PRn^ 

F.R.S.     a  vols.     Kmid  Svo. 


lor. 


SbBBag  Standard  Nmrds. 

JSy  THE  EaEL  of  BEACOmFiELD. 

VhlMiCr^. 

Vcnetk. 
Tiiicved. 
SfbiL 

Fikeu^ead^botidt;  i#.  &£  cadi,  doth. 


Tbe  Yoiiiv  Dake^  && 
Coi^ailBi  fleodiig^ftc. 
Henrietta  Tcn^le.  . 
Lothair. 


SyG*J.   WHYTE-MELViLLE. 


The  Gladuitoni 
The  utonveief* 
CSoodforNoUiiiig. 
Qneeini  MMiei* 


Hdmby  Hook. 
Kate  Coventiy* 

DigbjGMBd* 

Gc&oal  Booaoe^ 


Mee  ij;  cadi»  boards;  if.  td.  csch«  dodu. 

Br  EI4ZAEETH  M.  Sewell. 

AGHmpseoftheWodd. 


hissf  l^sibort* 

Gertrude. 
Earl's  Daughter. 
The  Experience 

of  Life. 
Cleve  Hall. 


Ivors. 
Katharine  Ashton* 
Margaret  Percival. 
Laneton  Parsonage, 
Ursula. 


Price  \s,  each,  boards ;  ix.  6^.  each,  doth, 
plain;  zr.  6^.  each,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 

By  Anthony  Trollope, 

The  Warden.        |  Barchester  Towers. 
Price  IX.  each,  boards ;  i x.  6d.  each,  dotlu 

By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 

The  D3mamiter. 

Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde. 
Price  IX.  each,  sewed  ;  ix.  6d,  each,  doth. 

By  Bret  Harte. 

In  the  Carquinez  Woods,     xx.  boards; 

IX.  dd,  cloth. 
On  the  Frontier  (Three  Stories),  ix.  sewed. 
By  Shore  and  Sedge  (Three  Stories),    ix. 

sewed. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

In  Trust.  |  Madam. 

By  James  Payn 

Thicker  than  Water. 
The  Luck  of  the  Darrells. 
Price  IX.  each,  boards ;  ix.  (id.  each,  cloth. 


^BOdOKtr'-'SsXtCM  OF   T«M  SiSTOET 

ii»  rm  Cmates  OF  Smojom  TO  7VE 
MawunwNOF  x68S»  AfT.  V.  Shobt, 

Smidiy  H.  P.— 7S»  HAFTfimoK  foe 

MOnnwES.  Br  Hum  g^T.  ^FanAt 
1I.B.  Oxon.  M.R.C.S.  Iste  Aislstmt* 
SoilEeoii  at  the  Hoimttai  fa  Side  W<MMii» 
Sfaho    Sqosie.     Wteh    41   Woodcots. 

*  ... 

Smitliy    R*    BoaifortiL  -~  Cae* 

TOdOEANDTBE  CAjEraAqmuMs.  "Bf 
'S.  BoswoETH  Smn,  M.A.  1111% 
Plsa^  ftc    down  8vo.  to$.  6d^ 

SmXtbf  RcT.  Sfdat!f,—  TffE   Wir 

jam  WkxfOM  OF  the  Ret,  Snamr 

Smith*  GraimSvow  ii^hotids?  m^  6^ 
dolh. 

« 

Smifhy  T»— ^  Manual  of  Ofeeap' 
Trra  Svebeet  oh  tEe  Dead  Soon 
Bf  Thoicas  Suitb,  SoBeoii  to  St 
BsxtfiolaBevfs  HoqiitaL  A  Keir  fidi- 
tioiL  le-edited  by  W.  J,  Waxjbaii. 
WOi  46  IttastnitiQiii.    %90*  Mr. 


Sfmiiktlf.^TffE  flOETiCAJL  WOEEE 
OF  RoBEET  SoUTHETt  with  the  Antitoi^ 

last  Conections  and  Additions.  Medium 
8yo.  with  Portrait,  I4r. 

Stanley.  —  A  Familiar  History 
OF  Birds.  By  E.  Stanley,  D.D. 
Revised  and  enlarged^  with  160  Wood- 
cuts.   Crown  8vo.  6x. 

SteeL — A  Treatise  on  the  Dis- 

BASES  OF  THE  Ox;  being  a  Manual  of 
Bovine  Pathology  specially  adapted  for 
the  use  of  Veterinary  Practitioneis  and 


Students.  By  J.  H.  Steil,  M.  R.C.V.S. 
F.Z.S.  With  2  Plates  and  116  Wood- 
cuts.   8vo.  I5x. 

Stephen.  — JSssays  in  Ecclesias- 

TiCAL  Biography.  By  the  Rig^t  Hon. 
Sir  J.  Stephen,  LL»D.  Crown  Sto. 
*js.6d. 

Stevenson.— W^c^^ir^   by   jRobbrt 
Louis  Stevenson. 

A    Child's   Garden  of    Verses. 

Small  fcp.  8vo.  5x. 

The  Dynamiter.  Fcp.  8va  js.  s?fd. 

IX.  6d.  cloth. 

Strange  Case  op  Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde.  Fqpw  8va  ix.  sewe4;  ix. 6dl 

cloth. 
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*  Stonehenge.  —  The     Dog     in 

H&ALTH  AND   DiSBASS,      By  *ST0NE« 

HENGE.'     With  84  Wood  Engravings. 
Square  crown  8vo.  7^.  6(L 

The  Greyhound.  By'STONKHENGE.' 

With  25  Portraits  of  Greyhounds,  &c. 
Square  crown  8vo.  i5j. 

Stoney.  —  The  Theory  op  the 
Strbssbs  on  Girdbrs  and  Similar 
Structurbs.  With  Practical  Observa- 
tions on  the  Strength  and  other  Properties 
of  Materials.  By  BiNDON  B.  Stoney, 
LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  M.  I.  C.  E.  With  $  PUtes, 
and  143  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Royal 
8vo.  3dr. 

Sturgis. — Thraldom:  a  Story.  By 
Julian  Sturgis.    Crown  8vo.  dr. 

Sully, —  Works  by  James  Sully. 
Outlines    op    Psychology^    with 

Special  Reference  to  the  Theory  of  Edu- 
cation.   8vo.  I2s,  6d, 

The  Teacher's  Handbook  op 
Psychology^  on  the  Basis  of  *  Outlines 
of  Psychology.'    Crovm  8vo.  dr.  6</. 

Supernatural  Religion  ;  an  In- 
quiry into  the  Reality  of  Divine  Reve- 
lation. Complete  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised.    3  vols.  8va  36/. 

Swinburne.  —  Picture  Logic;  an 

Attempt  to  Popularise  the  Science  of 
Reasoning.  By  A.  J.  Swinburne,  B.A. 
Post  8vo.  5i. 

Taylor.  —  Students  Manual   op 

thb  History  of  India,  from  the  Earliest 
Period  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Colonel 
Meadows  Taylor,  C.S.I.    Crown  8vo. 

Text-Books  of  Science :  a  Series 

of  Elementary  Works  on  Science, 
adapted  for  the  use  of  Students  in  Public 
and  Science  Schools.  Fcp.  8vo.  fully 
illustrated  with  Woodcuts.    See  p.  23. 

Thompson. — Works  by  D.  Green- 
leap  Thompson. 

The  Problem  op  Evil  :  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  Practical  Sciences.  8vo. 
lOif.  6d, 

A  System  op  Psychology,    2  vols. 

8vo.  36f. 


Thomson's  Conspectus.— Adapted 

to  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  of  1885* 
Edited  by  Nestor  Tirard,  M.D.  Lond. 
F.R.C.P.  New  Edition,  with  an  Ap- 
pendix  containing  notices  of  some  of  the 
more  important  non-official  medicines 
and  preparations.     i8mo.  6x. 

Thomson. — An  Outline  op  the 
Nscbssary  Laws  of  Thought;  a 
Treatise  on  Pure  and  Applied  Log;ic  By 
W.  Thomson,  D.D.  Archbi£op  of 
York.    Crown  8vo.  6j. 

Three   in   Norway.    By  Two  of 

Them.  With  a  Map  and  59  Illustra- 
tions on  Wood  from  Sketches  by  the 
Authors.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  boards;  2s.  6/» 
cloth. 

Todd.  —  On  Parliamentary  Go^ 
vbrnmbnt  in  England:  its  Origin^ 
Development,  and  Practical  Operation. 
By  Alphkus  Todd,  LL.D.  C.M.G. 
Librarian  of  Parliament  for  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  Second  Edition,  by  his  Son. 
In  Two  Volumes — Vol.  I.    8vo.  24J. 

Trevelyan. —  Works  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan^  Bart. 

The  Lipe  and  Letters  op  Lord 
Macaulay. 

Library  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  36/. 
Cabinet  Edition,  2  vols,  crown  8vo» 

I2J. 

Popular  Edition,  i  vol.  crown  8vo. 
6/. 

The  Early  History  op  Charles 
Jambs  Fox.  Library  Edition,  8vOk  i8j. 
Cabinet  Edition,  crovm  8vo.  dr. 

TroUope. — Novels    by    Anthony 
Trollops. 

The    Warden.      Crown    8vo.    ix. 

boards;  is.  6(1.  cloth. 

Barchester  Towers.    Crown  8va 

IS.  boards ;  is.  td.  cloth. 

Twiss. —  Works  by  Sir    Travers 
Twiss. 

The  Rights  and  Duties  op  Na* 

TIONS,  considered  as  Independent  Com- 
munities in  Time  of  War.    8vo.  2ls. 

The  Rights  and  Duties  op 
Nations  in  Timb  op  Pbacb.  8vo. 
15J. 
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T^rmlalL— ^«it?  BY  John  lixf- 

JFkAGME»TS   OF    SCiSNCE.       9   TOls. 

crown  8vo*  iw» 

jkiATAiiODE  OF  MOTtOJSt.     CcOWn 

Sound.       With     204     Woodcuts. 
Essays  oir  the  FLOATiNO-MATTSR 

OF  TJSB  Air  in  relation  to  Putrefiictlon 
and  Infection.  With  24  Woodcuts. 
Ccown  Svo.  7x«  6^. 

Ijlctvres  on  LiGHTf  delivered  in 

Ametica  in  1872  and  1873.  If^^th  57 
Diagrams.    Cirown  8vo.  51. 

Lessons  in  Electricity  at  the 
JkoYAL  iNSTiruTioN^  1875-76.  With 
58  Woodcuts.    Crown  8va  2f.  M 

JfOTES  OF  A  CqURSE  OF  SeYEN 
Im&irURES  ON  ElMCtfOCAL  '  Phsno* 
MBNA  Alio  TiiBOitrss,  deUvered  at  the 
Royal  Institution.  Crown  8vo»  u»  sewed* 

Notes  of  a  Course  of  Nine  Lec* 

TURBS  ON  Light,  delivered  at  the  Ro3ral 
Institution.  Crown  8vo.  is,  sewed,  ix.  6^. 
cloth. 

Faraday  as  a  Discoverer.    Fcp. 

8vo.  31.  dd. 

Villa. — On  Artificial   Manures^ 

their  Chemical  Selection  and  Scientific 
Application  to  Agriculture.  By  Georges 
ViLLE.  Translated  and  edited  by  W. 
Crookes,  F.R.S.  With  31  Plates. 
8vo.  21/. 

Virril. — PuBLi  Vergili  Maronis 
BucoucAt  GEORGiCAy  jEnris  ;  the 
Works  of  Virgil,  Latin  Text,  with 
English  Commentary  and  Index.  By 
B.  H.  Kennedy,  D.O.  Crown  8vo. 
lOf.  &/. 

The  jEneid  of  Virgil.    Translated 

into  English  Verse.  By  J.  Conington, 
M.A.     Crown  8vo.  Qx. 

The  jSneid  of  Virgil  freely 
Translated  into  English  Blank 
VsRSE,  By  William  J.  Thornhill, 
B.A.     Crown  Svo.  71.  6d, 

The  Poems  of  Virgil,  Translated 
into  English  Prose.  By  John  Coning- 
TON,  M.A.    Crown  Svo.  9;. 


VltEthtim.— 5^.  Petbbsburg  and 

Renuniscences  of  Coont  Charlss  Fucd- 

B&ICK  VlTTTHITH  VON  £CKSTOBDT»  falte 

Saxon  Minister  at  the  Coort  of  St.  James'. 
Edited*  with  a  Pielace.  Jhgr  HE^fffft  Rbbtx, 
C.B.  D.C.L.    a  vols.  Svo.. 30^*  . 
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Walka:.  —  2Tne   Correct  Caed; 

or.  How  to  Play  a^  Wl^st ;    %  Whist 
Catechism.     By  Major  A-  Campbell* 
.   Walkxx,  F.R.G.S.    Fqp.  Svo.  2f.  M 

Vl^pole. — HiSTOEY  OF  England 

.     FROM  THE  CONCLUntm  OF  THE  GREAT 

WABtN\%\^.  By  Spbncbk  Walfolb. 
5  Tols.  8va  VolSb  L  and  IL  1815-1^ 
361;  s  VoL  UL  i8i».i84i,  i8r.;  Vols.  iv. 
and.  V.  .1841-1858,  36r. 

Wafcen.  —  Parish  Registees  in 

England:  their  Histoiy  and  Contents. 
With  Snggestions  for  Securing  thdr  better 
Custody  and  Preservation.  By-Ro»ttT 
K  Chsster  WatxMv  B.A.    tva  5/. 

*  m  - 

WbMsl^^A  Dictionary  of  Chemis- 
try AND  the  Alued  Branches  of 
OTHER  SciSNCSs.  Edited  bv  HsmtT 
Watts,  F,R.S.  9  vols,  medinm  8vo. 
£iS.  2j.  6d. 

Webb. — Celestial  Objects  for 
Common  Telescopes,  By  the  Rev. 
T.  W.  Webb.  Map,  Plate,  Woodcuts. 
Crown  Svo.  9/. 

Webb.  —  The    Veil    of    Isis  :    a 

Series  of  Essays  on  Idealism.  By  Thomas 
W.  Webb,  LL.D.    Svo.  lor.  ed. 

Wellington. — Life  of  the  Duke 

OF  WELLINGTON,  By  the  Rev.  G.  R. 
Gleig,  M.A.  Crown  Svo.  Portrait. 
6r. 

West — Works  BY  Charles  West^ 

M,D,  &»c.  Founder  of,  and  formerly 
Physician  to,  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children. 

Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  In- 
fancy AND  Childhood,    Svo.  i8r. 

The  Mother^ s  Manual  of  Chil- 
DRBN*s  Diseases.    Crown  Svo.  2x.  6d, 

Whately.  —  English    Synonyms. 

By  E.  Jane  Whately.  Edited  by  her 
Father,  R.  Whatbly,  D.D.    Fcp.  8vo. 
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Whatelv. —  Works  by  A  Whatsly^ 

D.D. 

Elements  of  Logic.    Crown  8vo. 
Elements  of  Rhetoric.     Crown 

8vo.  4r.  6^. 

Lessons  on  Reasoning.    Fcp.  8va 

IS.  6d. 

Bacon's  Essays^  with  Annotations. 
8vo.  los,  6d. 

White  and  Riddle— -r^  Za  tin-Eng- 
lish Dictionary.  By  J.  T.  White, 
D.D.  Oxon.  and  J.  J.  £.  Riddle,  M.  A. 
Oxon.  Founded  on  the  larger  Dictionary 
of  Freund.     Royal  8vo.  2ix. 

White. — A     Concise    Latin-Eng- 

USH  Dictionary^  for  the  Use  of  Ad- 
vanced Scholars  and  University  Students 
By  the  Rev,  J.  T.  White,  D.D.    Royal 
8vo.  \2S. 

Wilcocks. — The  Sea  Fisherman. 

Comprising  the  Chief  Methods  of  Hook 
and  Line  Fishing  in  the  British  and  other 
Seas,  and  Remarks  on  Nets,  Boats,  and 
Boating.  By  J.  C.  Wilcocks.  Pro- 
fusely Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.  dr. 

Wilkins.  —  The  Growth  of  the 

Homeric  Forms  :  a  Discussion  of  their 
Origin  and  Authorship.  By  George 
Wilkins,  M.A.  late  Scholar,  Trinity 
CoU^e,  Dublin.    8vo.  6s, 

Wilkinson. — The  Friendly  So- 
ciety Movement:  Its  Origin,  Rise,  and 
Growth;  its  Social,  Moral,  and  Educational 
Influences. — The  A  ffiua  ted  Orders. 
— By  the  Rev.  John  Frome  Wilkinson, 
M.A.     Crown  8vo.  2s.  td. 

Williams. —  Manual  of  Tele- 
graphy. By  W.  Williams,  Superin- 
tendent of  Indian  Government  Telegraphs. 
Illustrated  by  93  Wood  Engravings,  ovo. 
los,6d. 

Willich.  —  Popular    Tables    for 

giving  Information  for  ascertaining  the 
value  of  Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church 
Property,  the  Public  Funds,  &c.  By 
Charles  M.  Willich.  Edited  by 
H.  Bence  Jones.    Crown  8vo.  lar.  6d. 

Wilson. — A  Manual  of  Health- 
Science.  Adapted  for  Use  in  Schools 
and  Colleges,  and  suited  to  the  Require- 
ments of  Students  preparing  for  the  Ex- 
aminations in  Hygiene  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  &c.  By  Andrew 
Wilson,  F.R.S.E.  F.L.S.  &c.  With 
74  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  2s,  6d, 


Witt — Works   by    Prof.     Witt.. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Frances 

YOUNGHUSBAND. 

The  Trojan  War.  With  a  Preface 
by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Rutherford,  M.  A. 
Head-Master  of  Westminster  School. 
Crown  8vo.  2s, 

Myths  of  Hellas;  or,  Greek  Tales. 

Crown  8vo.  3J.  6d. 

The     Wanderings    of    Ulysses^ 

Crown  8vo.  js.  6d. 

Wood. —  Works    by  Rey.    J.    G. 
Wood. 

Homes  Without  Hands  ;  a  De- 
scription of  the  Habitations  of  Animals^ 
classed  according  to  the  Principle  of  Con- 
struction. With  140  Illustrations.  8vo; 
lor.  6d, 

Insects    at    Home  ;    a    Populac 

Account  of  British  Insects,  their  Struc- 
ture, Habits,  and  Transformations.  With 
700  Illustrations.     8vo.  los.  6d. 

Insects  Abroad;  a  Popular  Account 

of  Foreign  Insects,  their  Structure, 
Habits,  and  Transformations.  With 
600  Illustrations.    8vo.  lor.  6^. 

Bible  Animals  ;  a  Description  of 

every  Living  Creature  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures.  With  112  Illustrations.  8vo. 
los.  6d. 

Strange  Dwellings  ;  a  Description 

of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  abridged 
from  'Homes  without  Hands.'  With 
60  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  51.  Popular 
Edition,  4to.  6</. 

Horse   and    Man:    their   Mutual 

Dependence  and  Duties.  With  49  Illus- 
trations.    8vo.  14X. 

Illustrated  Stable  Maxims.  To 

be  hung  in  Stables  for  the  use  of  Grooms* 
Stablemen,  and  others  who  are  in  charge 
of  Horses.     On  Sheet,  4r. 

Out  of  Doors;    a    Selection  of 

Original  Articles  on  Practical  Natural 
History.  With  1 1  Illustrations.  Crowa 
8vo.  51. 

Common  British  Insects:  Beetles^ 
Moths,  and  Butterfues,  With  130 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  31.  6d. 

Petland    Revisited.       With    33^ 

Illustmtions.     Crown  8vo.  *js.  6d. 

[Continued  on  next  page. 
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tnUd.    Ciown  8vo.  3<.  U  doUt  estn, 
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Wood-ltmrfia.  —  Turn    Lake 

OWMUanaor  IntMiD:  or  Andent 
Tfc^»^tTtn^  HafaUuloni  of  Edn,  ecnaKoi- 
Ir  cdkd  Oaanagi.  '  By  W.  6.  Wood- 
Hahik,  UXXk.  Lie^-Coloaol  SA 
BdMe  North  Iiiih  DiviiioD,  R.A. 
With  50  Plates.     RoTol  Svo.  35^. 

Wright. — Hip  Disease  in  Child- 
hood, with  Special  ReTetence  to  its  Treat- 
ment by  ExdsioD.  By  G.  A.  Wright, 
B.A.  M.ROxon.  F.R.C.S,Eng.  With 
48  Original  Woodcuts.     Svo.  loi.  6<f. 

Wylie.  -^  History  of  England 
UNDER  sssKV  THE  Fourth.  ByjAHEi 
Hauilton  Wylie,  M.A.  one  OS  Her 
Majesty's  Inspecton  of  Schools,  (2  vols.) 
VoL  I,  crown  8vo.  101.  6rf. 

Wylie.  —  Labour,  Leisure,  and 
Luxury;  ■  Contiibntion  to  Present 
Practical      Potiticat      Economy.         By 

ALKXAHDERWYLIBfOfGlaSgOW.    CrowD 

Svo.  It. 
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Yonncfaarinnd.— 7V'  Stokit  of 

OuM  Lord,  told  in  Simpim  LAXeOAOK 
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MsTOKror  BaMcr/astr  ih  Gmkek 
PmutaiasT.  TmaUtcd  I9  Saur 
7.  haueaok    Cnnm  Sio.    lor.  U 

Tbe  Stoks,  JBfkukkaiis,  amo 
SCMFUCs.  TnmtaUA  by  Qm  Rer.  a 
J.  RucHBL,  H.A.    Cro«B  Sn^  ly, 

Socrates  and  the  St^XAT/c 
Schools.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  O.  J. 
KxiCHEL,  M.A.     Crowo  Svo.  tot.  6d. 

Plato  and  the  Older  Academy. 

Translated  by  Sarah  F.  Alleynb  and 
Alfkbd  Goodwin,  B.A.  Crown  Svo. 
iSr. 

The pRE-SocRATic Schools ;  a  His- 
tory of  Greek  Philosophy  from  the  Earliest 
Period  to  the  time  of  Socrates.  Trans- 
lated hf  Saeah  F.  Allevnk.  a  vols, 
crown  Svo,  jor. 

Outlines  of  the  fftsroRv  of 
Grbbx  PHtLOSOPHY.  Translated  by 
Sarah  F.  Alleyne  and  Evelyn 
Abbott,     Crown  Svo.   lor,  6d, 
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TEXT-BOOKS    OF    SCIENCE. 


Photography.    By  Captain  W.  De  Wive- 

LBSLIB  Abnby,  F.R.S.  late  Instructor  in  Chemis- 
try and  Photography  at  the  School  of  MiUtarv 
Engineering,  Chatnam.  With  Z05  Woodcuts.  31.60. 

Oh  the  Strength  of  Materials  and 

Strttciuru :  the  Strength  of  Materials  as  depend- 
ing  on  their  quality  and  as  ascertained  by  Testing 
Apparatus  ;  the  Strength  of  Structures,  as  depend- 
ing on  their  form  and  arrangement,  and  on  the 
materials  of  which  they  are  composed.  By  Sir  J. 
Andbsson,  CE.    3t.6d. 

Introduction  to  ths  Study  of  Organic 

Chemistry  :  the  Chenusbnr  of  Carbon  and  its  Com- 
pounds. By  Henry  £.  Armstrong,  Ph.D. 
F.C.S.    With  8  Woodcuts.    3s,  6d, 

Elbmbnts  of  Astronomy.    By  Sir  R.  S. 

Ball,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Andrews  Professor  of  Astro- 
nomy in  the  Univ.  of  Dublin,  Royal  Astronomer 
of  Ireland.    With  136  Woodcuts.    6s. 

Railway  Appuancbs,     A  Description  of 

Details  of  Railway  Construction  subsequent  to  the 
completion  of  Earthworks  and  Masonry,  including 
a  short  Notice  of  Railway  Rolling  Stock.  By  J. 
W.  Barry.    With  307  Woodcuts.    31.  &/. 

Systematic   Mineralogy,      By  Hilary 

Baubrman,  F.G.S.  Associate  of  the  Royal  School 
of  Mines.    With  373  Woodcuts.    6s. 

Descriptive  Mineralogy,     By  the  same 

Author.   With  336  Woodcuts.    6s. 

Metals^  their  Properties  and  TRsaT' 

ment.  By  C.  L.  Bloxam  and  A.  K.  Hunting- 
ton, Professors  in  King's  College,  London.  With 
130  Woodcuts.    5X. 

Practical  Physics.     By  R.  T.  Glaze- 

BROoic,  M.A.  F.R.S.  and  W.  N.  Shaw,  M.A. 

With  6a  Woodcuts.    6r. 

Physical  Optics.    By  R.  T.  Glazebrook, 

M.A.  F.R.S.  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Trin.  Coll 
Demonstrator  of  Physics  at  the  Cavendish  Labora- 
tory, Cambridge.    With  183  Woodcuts.    6s. 

The  Art  of  Electro-Metallurgy^  in- 
cluding all  known  Processes  of  Electro-Depositioo. 
By  G.  Cork,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  With  50  Wood- 
cuts.   6s, 

Algebra  and  Trigonometry,  By  the  Rer. 

William  Nathanisl  Griffin,  B.D.    3^.  6d, 

Notes  on  the  Elements  of  Algebra 

and  Trunmcmttry.  With  Solutions  of  the  more 
difficult  Questions.  By  the  Rev.  W.  N.  Griffin, 
B.D.    3X.  6d, 

The  Steam  Engine.    By  George  C  V. 

HoLMBs,  Whitworth  Scholar;  Secretary  of  the 
Institution  of  Naval  Architects.  With  aia  Wood- 
cuts.   6s, 


Electricity  and  Magnetism.  By  Flebm- 

ING  Jbnkin,  F.R.SS.  L.  &  E.  late  Professor  of 
Engineering  in  the  University  of  Edinbuigh.  31. 6d, 

THEORY  OF  He  A  T.   By  J.  Clerk  M  axwell, 

M.A.  LL.D.  Edin.  F.R.SS.  L.  &  £.  With  4* 
Woodcuts.    3X.  6d. 

TECHNICAL  Arithmetic  and  Mensura^ 

turn.  By  Charlbs  W.  Mbrrifibld,  F.R.S. 
3r.  6d. 

Key    to    Merrifield's    Text-Book   of 

Techmcal  Arithmttic  and  Mensuraiiom.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Hunter,  M.A.  formerl]^  Vice-Prin- 
cipal of  the  National  Society's  Training  College, 
Battersea.    y,  6d 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  /nor* 

eanic  Chtmistry.  By  William  Allkn  Millrr* 
M.D.  LL.D.  F.R.S.    With  71  Woodcuts.    3r.  6d, 

Telegraphy.     By  W.  H.   Preece,  C.E. 

and  J.  Sivewright,  M.A.  With  160  Wood- 
cuts.   5X. 

T^E  Study  of  Pocks,    an    Elementary 

Text-Book  of  Petrology.  By  Frank  Rutlsv^ 
F.G.  S.  of  Her  Majesty's  Geological  Survey.  With 
6  Plates  and  88  Woodcuts.    4X.  6d. 

Workshop  Appuancbs,  including  Descrip- 
tions of  some  of  the  Gauging  and  Measuring  In- 
struments—Hand Cuttini^  Tools,  Lathes,  DriUin^, 
Planing,  and  other  Blachme  Tools  used  by  Engi- 
neers. By  C.  P.  B.  Shbllbt,  M.LCEL  Witb 
393  Woodcuts.    4«.  6d. 
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